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Whsthbs  a  translttioii  oi  HoMsm  may  be  best  executed  in  bbnk  Terae  or 
tn  rhTiue,  is  a  question  in  the  deciflion  of  which  no  man  can  find  diAcultj, 
who  hae  erer  duJj  considered  what  translation  ought  to  be,  or  who  is  in  anyr 
de<;ree  practically  acquainted  with  those  very  different  kinds  of  versification. 
I  will  venture  to  asaert  tliat  a  just  translation  of  any  ancient  poet  in  rhyme, 
is  impoesible.  No  human  ingenuity  can  be  equal  to  the  taak  of  closing 
every  couplet  with  sounds  horootonous,  expressing  at  the  same  time  the 
full  sense,  and  only  the  full  sense  of  his  original  The  translator's  ingenuity, 
indeed,  in  this  case  becomes  itself  a  snare,  and  the  readier  he  is  at  invention 
and  expedient,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  betrayed  into  the  widest  depart- 
ures from  the  guide  whom  he  professes  to  follow.  Hence  it  has  happened, 
that  although  the  public  have  long  been  in  poMession  of  an  English  Homxb 
by  a  poet  whose  writings  have  done  immortal  honor  to  hie  country,  the 
demand  of  a  new  one,  and  especially  in  blank  verse,  haa  been  repeatedly 
and  loudly  made  by  some  of  the  best  judges  and  aUeat  writers  of  the  pr»* 
tent  day. 

I  have  no  contest  with  my  predecessor.  None  is  supposable  between 
performers  on  different  instruments.  Mr.  Pope  has  surmounted  all  dlA- 
cuities  in  his  version  of  Homkb  thst  it  was  possible  to  surmount  in  rhyme. 
But  lie  was  fettered,  and  his  fetters  were  his  choice.  Accustomed  always 
to  rhyme,  he  had  formed  to  himself  an  ear  which  probably  could  not  be 
much  gratified  by  verae  that  wanted  it,  and  determined  to  encounter  even 
impossibilities,  rather  than  abandon  a  mode  of  writing  in  which  he  had 
excelled  every  body,  for  the  aake  of  another  to  which,  unexercised  in  it  aa 
he  was,  he  must  have  felt  strong  objections. 

I  number  myself  among  the  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Pope  as  an  original 
writer,  and  I  allow  him  ail  the  merit  he  can  justly  claim  as  the  translator  of 
this  chief  of  poeu.  He  has  given  us  the  TaU  qf  7Voy  dmne  in  smooth 
verse,  generally  in  correct  snd  elegant  language,  and  in  diction  often  highly 
poetical.  But  his  deviations  are  so  many,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  cause 
siready  mentioned,  that,  much  as  tie  has  done,  and  valuable  as  his  work  is 
on  some  accounts,  it  was  yet  in  the  humble  province  of  a  translator  that  I 
thought  it  possible  even  for  me  to  follow  him  with  some  sdvsntsge. 

That  he  has  sometimes  altogether  suppressed  the  sense  of  Us  author,  and 
has  not  seldom  intermingled  his  own  ideas  with  it,  is  a  remark  which,  on 
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this  occasion,  nothing  bat  necessity  should  have  extorted  fh>m  me.  But 
we  difier  sometimes  so  widely  in  our  matter,  that  unless  this  remark,  invid- 
ious as  it  seems,  be  premised,  I  Itnow  not  how  to  obviate  a  suspicion,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  careless  oversight,  or  of  factitious  embellishment  on  the 
other.  On  this  head,  therefore,  the  English  reader  is  to  be  admonished, 
that  the  matter  found  In  me,  whether  he  like  it  or  not,  is  found  also  in  Ho- 
JCKR,  and  that  the  matter  not  found  in  me,  how  much  soever  he  may  admire 
it,  is  found  only  in  Mr.  Pope.  I  have  omitted  notliing;  I  have  invented 
nothing. 

There  is  indisputably  a  wide  difierence  between  the  case  of  an  original 
writer  in  rhyme  and  a  translator.  In  an  original  work  the  author  is  free ; 
if  the  rhyme  be  of  difficult  attainment,  and  he  cannot  find  it  in  one  direc- 
tion, he  is  at  liberty  to  seek  it  in  another;  the  matter  that  will  not  accom- 
modate itself  to  his  occasions  he  may  discard,  adopting  such  as  will.  But 
in  a  translation  no  such  option  is  allowable ;  the  sense  of  the  author  is  r^ 
quirui,  and  we  do  not  surrender  it  willingly  even  to  the  plea  of  necessity. 
Fidelity  is  indeed  of  the  very  essence  of  translation,  and  the  term  itself  im- 
plies it.  For  which  reason,  if  we  suppress  the  sense  of  our  original,  and 
force  into  its  place  our  own,  we  may  call  our  work  an  imitation^  if  we 
please,  or  perhaps  a  paraptiraae^  but  it  is  no  longer  the  same  author  only  in 
a  different  dress,  and  therefore  it  is  not  translation.  Should  a  painter,  pro- 
fessing to  draw  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful  woman,  give  her  more  or  fewer 
features  than  belong  to  her,  and  a  general  cast  of  countenance  of  his  own 
invention,  he  might  be  said  to  have  produced  a  jeu  cPespril^  a  curiosity  per- 
haps in  its  way,  but  by  no  means  the  lady  in  question. 

It  will  however  be  necessary  to  speak  a  little  more  largely  to  this  subject, 
on  which  discordant  opinions  prevail  even  among  good  judges. 

The  free  and  the  ck>se  translation  have,  each,  their  advocates.  But  incon- 
veniences belong  to  both.  The  former  can  hardly  be  true  to  the  original 
author's  style  and  manner,  and  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  servile.  The  one  loses 
his  peculiarities,  and  the  other  his  spirit.  Were  it  possible,  therefore,  to 
find  an  exact  medium,  a  manner  so  close  that  it  should  let  slip  nothing  of 
the  text,  nor  mingle  any  thing  extraneous  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
free  as  to  have  an  air  of  originality,  this  seems  precisely  the  mode  in  which 
an  author  might  be  best  rendered.  I  can  assure  my  readers  firom  my  own 
experience,  that  to  discover  this  very  delicate  line  is  difficult,  and  to  proceed 
by  it  when  found,  through  the  whole  length  of  a  poet  voluminous  as  Ho- 
mes, nearly  impossible.     I  can  only  pretend  to  have  endeavored  it 

It  is  an  opinion  commonly  received,  but,  like  many  others,  indebted  for 
its  prevalence  to  mere  want  of  examination,  that  a  translator  should  ima- 
gine to  himself  the  style  which  his  author  would  probably  have  used,  had 
the  language  into  which  he  is  rendered  been  his  own.  A  direction  which 
wants  nothing  but  practicability  to  recommend  it.  For  suppose  six  per- 
sons, equally  qualified  for  the  task,  employed  to  translate  the  same  Ancient 
into  their  own  language,  with  this  rule  to  guide  them.  In  the  event  it 
would  be  found,  that  each  had  fallen  on  a  manner  different  from  that  of  all 
the  rest,  and  by  probable  inference  it  would  follow  that  none  had  fallen  on 
the  right  On  the  whole,  therefore,  as  has  been  said,  the  translation  which 
parukee  equally  of  fidelity  and  liberality,  that  is  close,  but  not  so  close  as  to 
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be  serrile,  ft«e,  but  not  so  free  u  to  be  licendoiu,  proroleee  fUrett  t  and  my 
ambitton  will  be  miffidently  gratified,  If  aiich  of  mf  readers  as  are  able,  and 
will  take  the  pains  to  compare  me  in  tliis  respect  with  Hoiuaf  shaU  jodga 
that  I  have  in  any  measure  attained  a  point  so  difficult 

As  to  energy  and  harmony,  two  grand  reqniaites  in  a  translation  of  this 
moat  energetic  and  most  harmonious  of  all  poets,  it  is  neither  my  purpose  nor 
my  wish,  should  I  be  found  deficient  in  either,  or  in  both,  to  shelter  mysett 
under  an  nnfiUal  imputation  of  blame  to  my  mother-tongue.  Our  bngiiage 
is  indeed  less  musitial  than  the  Oreek,  and  there  is  no  language  with  which 
I  am  at  all  acquainted  that  is  not.  Bat  it  is  musiAJ  enough  for  the  purposes 
of  melodious  verse,  and  if  it  seem  to  foil,  on  whatsoerer  occasion,  in  energy, 
the  blame  is  due,  not  to  itself;  but  to  the  unskilful  manager  of  iu  For  so 
long  as  Milton's  works,  whether  his  prose  or  his  verse,  shall  exist,  so  kmg 
there  will  be  abundant  proof  that  no  subject,  however  imporunt,  however 
sublime,  can  demand  greater  force  of  expression  than  is  within  the  compass 
of  the  English  language. 

I  have  no  fear  of  judges  fiimOlar  with  original  Hoiua.  They  need  not  be 
told  that  a  translation  of  him  is  an  arduous  enterprise,  and  as  such,  entitled 
to  some  (avor.  Prom  these,  therefore,  I  shall  expect,  and  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed,  considerable  candor  and  allowance.  Especially  tkey  will  be  candid, 
and  I  believe  that  there  are  many  such,  who  hive  occasionally  tried  their 
own  strength  in  this  bow  qf  Ulysata,  They  have  not  found  it  supple  and  pli- 
able, and  with  me  are  perhapa  ready  to  acknowledge  that  they  could  not 
always  even  approach  with  it  the  mark  of  their  ambition.  But  I  would  wil- 
lingly, were  it  possible,  obviate  uncandid  criticism,  because  to  answer  it  is 
k)8t  labor,  and  to  receive  it  in  silence  has  the  appearance  of  sutely  reserve, 
and  self-importance. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  shall  be  inclined  to  tell  me  hereafter  that  my  dic- 
tion is  often  plain  and  unelevated,  I  reply  beforehand  that  I  know  it, — that 
it  would  be  absurd  were  it  otherwise,  and  that  Homer  himmlf  stands  in  the 
same  predicament.  In  fiict,  it  is  one  of  his  numberless  excellences,  and  a 
point  in  which  his  judgment  never  fells  him,  that  he  is  grand  and  lofty  al- 
ways in  the  right  place,  and  knows  infellibly  how  to  rise  and  fall  with  his 
subject.  Big  vord»  on  amail  matUrt  may  serve  as  a  pretty  exact  definition 
of  the  burlesque ;  an  instance  of  which  they  will  find  In  the  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  but  none  in  the  Iliad. 

By  others  I  expect  to  be  told  that  my  numbers,  though  here  and  there  to- 
lerably smooth,  are  not  always  such,  but  have,  now  and  then,  an  ugly  hitch 
in  their  gait,  ungraceftil  in  itseli;  and  inconvenient  to  the  reader.  To  this 
charge  also  I  plead  guilty,  but  beg  leave  in  alleviation  of  judgment  to  add, 
that  my  limping  lines  are  not  numerous,  compared  with  those  that  limp  not. 
The  truth  is,  that  not  one  of  them  all  eacaped  me,  but,  such  as  they  are,  they 
were  all  made  such  with  a  wilful  intention.  In  poems  of  great  length  there 
is  no  blemish  more  to  be  feared  than  sameness  of  numbers,  and  every  art  is 
useful  by  which  it  may  be  avoided.  A  line,  rough  in  itself;  has  yet  ito  re- 
commendations; it  saves  the  ear  the  pain  of  an  irksome  monotony,  and 
seems  even  to  add  greater  smoothness  to  others.  Milton,  whose  ear  and 
taste  were  exquisite,  has  exemplified  in  his  Paradise  Lost  the  eflbct  of  this 
piactice  fiequaotiy. 
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Having  mentioned  Milton,  I  cannot  but  add  an  obaerration  on  the  simili- 
tude of  his  manner  to  that  of  Homsr.  It  is  such,  that  no  person  familiar 
with  both,  can  read  either  without  being, reminded  of  the  other;  and  it  is 
in  those  breaks  and  pauses,  to  which  the  numbers  of  the  English  poet  are 
so  much  indebted  both  for  their  dignity  and  variety,  that  he  chiefly  copies 
the  Grecian.  But  these  are  graces  to  which  rhyme  is  not  competent ;  so 
broken,  it  loses  all  its  music ;  of  which  any  person  may  convince  himself  by 
reading  a  page  only  of  any  of  our  poets  anterior  to  Denham,  Waller,  and 
Dryden.  A  translator  of  Homer,  therefore,  seems  directed  by  Homes  him- 
self to  the  use  of  blank  verse,  as  to  that  alone  in  which  he  can  be  rendered 
with  any  tolerable  representation  of  his  manner  in  this  particular.  A 
remark  which  I  am  naturally  led  to  make  by  a  desire  to  conciliate,  if  possi- 
ble, some,  whO)  rather  unreasonably  partial  to  rhyme,  demand  it  on  all 
occasions,  and  seem  persuaded  that  poetry  in  our  language  is  a  vain  attempt 
without  it.  Verse,  that  claims  to  be  verse  in  right  of  its  metre  only,  they 
judge  to  be  such  rather  by  courtesy  than  by  kind,  on  an  apprehension  that 
it  costs  the  writer  little  trouble,  that  he  has  only  to  give  his  lines  their 
prescribed  number  of  syllables,  and  so  &r  as  the  mechanical  part  is  con- 
cerned, all  is  well.  Were  this  true,  they  would  have  reason  on  their  side ; 
for  the  author  is  certainly  best  entitled  to  applause  who  succeeds  against 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  in  verse  that  calls  for  the  most  artificial  manage- 
ment in  its  construction.  But  the  case  is  not  as  they  suppose.  To  rhyme, 
in  our  language,  demands  no  great  exertion  of  ingenuity,  but  is  always  easy 
to  a  person  exercised  in  the  practice.  Witness  the  multitudes  who  rhyme, 
but  have  no  other  poetical  pretensions.  Let  it  be  considered  too,  how  mer- 
ciful we  are  apt  to  be  to  imclassical  and  indifTerent  language  for  the  sake 
of  rhyme,  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  labor  lies  principally  on  the  other 
aide.  Many  ornaments  of  no  easy  purchase  are  required  to  atone  for  the 
absence  of  this  single  recommendation.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  lines 
of  blank  verse  be  smooth  in  theinselves,  they  must  also  be  harmonious  in 
the  combination.  Whereas  the  chief  concern  of  the  rhymlst  is  to  beware 
that  his  couplets  and  his  sense  be  commensurate,  lest  the  regularity  of  his 
numbers  should  be  (too  frequently  at  least)  interrupted.  A  trivial  difficulty 
this,  compared  with  those  which  attend  the  poet  unaccompanied  by  his 
bells.  He,  in  order  that  he  may  be  musical,  must  exhibit  all  the  variations, 
as  he  proceeds,  of  which  ten  syllables  are  susceptible ;  between  the  first 
syllable  and  the  last  there  is  no  place  at  which  he  must  not  occasionally 
pause,  and  the  place  of  the  pause  must  be  perpetually  shifted.  To  eflect 
this  variety,  his  attention  must  be  given,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  the 
pauses  he  has  already  made  in  the  period  before .  htm,  as  well  as  to  that 
which  he  is  about  to  make,  and  to  those  which  shall  succeed  it.  On  no 
lighter  terms  than  these  is  it  possible  that  blank  verse  can  be  written  which 
will  not,  in  the  course  of  a  long  work,  fatigue  the  ear  past  all  endur&ncs. 
If  it  be  easier,  therefore,  to  throw  five  balls  into  the  air  and  to  catch  them  in 
succession,  than  to  sport  in  that  manner  with  one  only,  then  may  blank 
verse  be  more  easily  fabricated  than  rhyme.  And  if  to  these  labors  we  add 
others  equally  requisite,  a  style  in  general  more  elaborate  than  rhyme  re- 
quires, fiutiier  removed  from  the  vernacular  idiom  both  in  the  Ifinguage 
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haelf  and  in  the  arrangement  of  it,  we  shall  not  long  donbt  which  of  these 
two  Tery  different  sp^ciee  of  verae  threatens  the  composer  with  most 
expense  of  study  and  contrivance.  I  feel  it  unpleasant  to  appeal  to  my  own 
experience,  but,  having  no  other  toucher  at  hand,  am  constrained  to  it  As 
I  affirm,  so  I  have  found.  I  have  dealt  pretty  Urgely  in  both  kinds,  and 
have  frequently  written  more  verses  in  a  day,  with  tags,  than  I  could  ever 
write  without  them.  To  what  has  been  here  said  (which  whether  It  have 
been  said  by  others  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  having  never  read  any  mcxlem  book 
on  the  subject)  I  shall  only  add,  that  to  be  poetical  without  rhyme,  Is  an 
argument  of  a  sound  and  classical  constitution  in  any  language. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  following  translation,  and  I  hiTt 
done. 

My  chief  boast  is  that  I  have  adhered  closely  to  my  original,  convinced 
that  every  departure  from  him  would  be  punished  with  the  fortisiture  of 
some  grace  or  beauty  for  which  I  could  substitute  no  equivalent.  The 
epithets  that  would  consent  to  an  Enf^ish  form  I  have  preserved  as 
epithets;  others  that  would  not,  I  hive  melted  into  the  context.  There  are 
none,  I  believe,  which  I  have  not  translated  in  one  way  or  other,  though  the 
reader  will  not  find  them  repeated  so  often  as  most  of  them  are  in  Homik, 
for  a  reason  that  need  not  be  mentioned. 

Few  persons  of  any  consideration  are  introduced  either  in  the  DIad  or 
Odyssey  by  their  own  name  only,  but  their  patronymic  Is  given  also.  To 
this  ceremonial  I  have  generally  attended,  because  it  Is  a  circumstance  of 
my  author's  manner, 
w  HoHSB  never  allots  less  than  a  whole  line  to  the  Introduction  of  a 
speaker.  No,  not  even  when  the  speech  Itself  Is  no  longer  than  the  Hns 
that  leads  it.  A  practice  to  which,  since  he  never  departs  fh>m  it,  he  mast 
have  been  determined  by  sotne  cogent  reason.  He  probably  deemed  It  u 
formality  necessary  to  the  majesty  of  his  narration.  In  this  article,  there- 
fore, I  have  scnipulouuiy  adhered  to  my  pattern,  considering  these  Introduc- 
tory lines  as  heralds  in  a  procession ;  important  persons,  because  employed  ^ 
to  usher  in  persons  more  important  than  themselves. 

It  has  been  my  point  every  where  to  be  as  little  verbose  as  -possible, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  my  constant  determination  not  to  sacrifice  my 
author's  full  meaning  to  an  affected  brevity. 

In  the  aflair  of  style,  I  have  endeavored  neither  to  creep  nor  to  bhister, 
for  no  author  is  so  likely  to  betray  his  translator  into  both  these  faults,  as 
HoMKB,  though  himself  never  guilty  of  either.  I  have  cautiously  avoided 
all  terms  of  new  invention,  with  an  abundance  of  which,  persons  of  mora 
Ingenuity  than  judgment  have  not  enriched  our  language,  but  incumbered 
iL  I  have  also  every  where  used  an  unabbreviated  fullness  of  phrase  as 
most  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  and,  above  all,  have  studied  perspi- 
cuity, not  only  because  verse  is  good  for  little  that  wants  It,  but  because 
V  HoMXB  is  the  most  pere{)icuous  of  all  poets. 

In  all  difficult  places  I  have  consulted  the  best  commentators,  and  where 
they  have  differed,  or  have  given,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  variety  of  solu- 
tions, I  have  ever  exercised  my  best  judgment,  and  selected  that  which  ..p- 
pears,  at  least  to  myself,  the  most  probable  interpreution.    On  this  ground, 
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and  on  account  of  the  fidelity  which  I  hare  already  boasted,  I  may  rentare, 
I  believe,  to  recommend  my  work  as  promising  some  usefulness  to  young 
students  of  the  original. 

The  passages  which  will  be  least  noticed,  and  possibly  not  at  aJI,  except 
by  those  who  shall  wish  to  find  me  at  a  fdult,  are  those  which  have  cost  me 
abundantly  the  most  labor.  It  is  difficult  to  kill  a  sheep  with  dignity  in  a 
modern  language,  to  flay  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  table,  detailing  every  cir- 
cumstance of  the  process.  Difficult  also,  without  sinking  below  the  level 
of  poetry,  to  harness  mules  to  a  wagon,  particularizing  every  article  of  their 
furniture,  straps,  rings,  staples,  and  even  the  tying  o(  the  knots  that  kept  all 
together.  Hombb,  who  writes  always  to  the  eye,  with  all  his  sublimity  and 
grandeur,  has  the  minuteness  of  a  Flemisn  painter. 

But  in  what  degree  I  have  succeeded  in  my  version  either  of  these  passa- 
ges, and  such  as  these,  or  of  others  more  buoyant  and  above-ground,  and 
especially  of  the  most  sublime,  is  taow  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
reader,  to  whom  I  arn  ready  enough  to  confess  that  1  have  not  at  all  consulted 
their  approbation,  who  account  nothing  grand  that  is  not  turgid,  or  elegant 
that  is  not  bedizened  with  metaphor. 

I  purposely  decline  all  declamation  on  the  merits  of  Homks,  because  a 
translator's  praises  of  his  author  are  liable  to  a  suspicion  of  douge,  and  be- 
cause it  were  impossible;  to  improve  on  those  which  this  authur  has  received 
already.  He  has  been  the  wonder  of  all  countries  tliat  his  works  have  ever 
reached,  even  deified  by  the  grsaiest  nanoes  of  antiquity,  and  in  some  places 
actually  worshipped.  And  to  say  truth,  were  it  possible  that  mere  man 
eould  entitle  himself  by  pre-eminence  of  any  kind  to  divine  honors,  Homer's 
astonishing  powers  seem  to  have  given  him  the  best  pretensions. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  due  acknowledgments  to  the  best  critic  in 
Homks  I  have  ever  met  with,  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Fuselx.  Un- 
known as  he  was  to  roe  when  I  entered  on  this  arduous  undertaking  (indeed 
to  this  moment  I  have  never  seen  him)  he  yet  voluntarily  and  generously 
ofiered  himself  as  my  revisor.  To  bis  classical  taste  and  just  diBcernment 
I  have  been  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  many  blemishes  in  my  own  work, 
and  of  beauties,  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  me,  in  the  original. 
But  his  necessary  avocations  wouki  not  suffer  him  to  aceompany  me  farther 
than  to  the  latter  books  of  the  Iliad,  a  circumstance  which  I  fear  my  readers, 
as  well  as  myself,  will  regret  with  too  much  reason.* 

I  have  obligations  likewise  to  many  friends,  whose  names,  were  it  proper 
to  mention  them  here,  would  do  me  great  honor.  They  have  encouraged  me 
by  their  approbation,  have  assisted  me  with  valuable  books,  and  have  eased 
me  of  almost  the  whole  labor  of  transcribing. 

And  now  I  have  only  to  regret  that  my  pleasant  work  is  ended.  To  the 
illustrious  Greek  1  owe  the  smooth  and  eaay  flight  of  many  thousand  hours. 
He  has  been  my  companion  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  study,  in  the  garden, 
and  in  the  fiekl ;  and  no  measure  of  success,  let  my  labors  succeed  as  they 
may,  will  ever  compensate  to  me  the  loss  of  the  innocent  luxury  that  I  have 
enjoyed,  as  a  translator  of  Homeb. 

*  Some  of  the  few  notes  guhjoined  to  my  translation  of  the  Odyssey  arc  by  Mr.  Fusbu, 
wIm  l^ad  a  short  opportunity  tu  peruse  Ibe  MtSS  while  the  IIumJ  was  priotiug.  They  are 
marked  with  bis  iuiUaL 
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Soon  niter  my  pnbUciitlon  of  this  work,  I  benrin  to  prepare  Ufbr  a  i 
edition,  by  an  accurate  reviaal  of  the  first.  It  aeemed  to  me,  that  here  and 
there,  perhaps  a  slight  alteration  mi|rht  satisfy  the  demands  of  aoroe,  whom. 
I  was  desirous  to  please ;  and  I  comforted  myself  with  the  reflection,  that 
if  I  still  failed  to  conciliate  all,  I  should  yet  have  no  cauae  to  account  mysstf 
in  a  singular  degree  unfortunate.  To  please  an  unqualified  judge,  an  author 
must  sacrifice  too  much  j  and  the  attempt  to  pleaae  an  uncandid  one  were 
altogether  hopeless.  In  one  or  other  of  these  classes  may  be  ranged  all  aiioh 
objectors,  as  would  deprive  blank  verse  of  one  of  iu  principal  advantagesi 
the  variety  of  its  pauses ;  together  with  all  such  as  deny  the  good  efiect,  oa 
the  whole,  of  a  line,  now  and  then,  less  harmonious  than  its  feltows. 

With  respect  to  the  pauses,  it  has  been  affirmed  with  an  unacoounMble 
rashness,  thai  Homkb  himself  has  given  me  an  example  of  verse  witlioat 
them.  Had  this  been  true,  it  would  by  no  means  hare  concluded  against 
the  use  of  them  in  an  English  version  of  Hombb  ;  because,  in  one  language, 
and  in  one  species  of  metre,  that  may  be  musical,  which  in  another  would 
be  found  disgusting.  But  the  assertion  is  totally  unfounded.  The  pauses 
in  Homer*8  verse  are  so  frequent  and  various,  that  to  lume  aiu>ther  poet,  if 
pauses  are  a  fault,  more  fiiulty  than  he,  were,  perhaps,  impossible.  It  may 
even  be  questioned,  if  a  single  passage  of  ten  lines  flowing  with  uninter- 
rupted smoothness  could  be  singled  out  from  all  the  ttMUKinds  that  be  has 
left  us.  He  frequently  pauses  at  the  first  word  of  the  line,  when  it  consists 
of  three  or  more  syllables ;  not  seklom  when  of  two ;  and  sometimes  even 
when  of  one  only.  In  this  practice  he  was  followed,  as  was  observed  in  my 
Preface  to  the  first  edition,  by  the  Author  of  the  Paradiae  Lost.  An  example 
inimitable  indeed,  but  which  no  writer  of  English  kieroic  verse  without 
rhyme  can  neglect  with  impunity. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  objection  which  proscribes  absolutely  the  occssiooa] 
tiae  of  a  line  irregularly  constructed.  Wh^;n  Horace  censured  Luciliua  for 
his  lines  mcomposUo  peaU  currmUa,  he  did  not  mean  to  aay,  that  be  was 
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chargeable  with  such  in  some  instances,  or  even  in  many,  for  then  the  cen- 
sure would  have  been  equally  applicable  to  himself;  but  he  designed  by  that 
expression  to  characterize  all  his  wrirings.  The  censure  therefore  was  just ; 
Lucilius  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  verse  had  not  yet  received  its 
polish,  and  instead  of  introducing  artfully  his  rugged  lines,  and  to  serve  a 
particular  purpose,  had  prob  tbly  seldom,  and  never  but  by  accident,  com- 
posed a  smooth  one.  Such  has  been  the  versification  of  the  earliest 
poets  in  every  country.  Children  lisp,  at  first,  and  stammer ;  but,  in  time, 
their  speech  becomes  fluent,  and,  if  they  are  well  taught,  harmonious. 

HoMSB  himself  is  not  invariably  regular  in  the  construction  of  his  verse. 
Had  he  been  so,  Eustathius,  an  excelL'nt  critic  and  warm  admirer  of  Ho- 
MCR,  had  never  affirmed,  that  some  of  his  lines  want  a  head,  some  a  ^ail, 
and  others  a  middle.  Some  begin  with  a  word  that  is  neither  dactyl  nor 
spondee,  some  conclude  with  a  dactyl,  and  in  the  intermediate  part  he 
sometimes  deviates  equally  from  the  established  custom.  I  confess  that 
instances  of  this  sort  are  rare;  but  they  are  surely,  though  few,  sufficient  to 
warrant  a 'sparing  use  of  similar  license  in  the  present  day. 

Unwilling,  however,  to  seem  obstinate  in  both  these  particulars,  I  con- 
formed  myself  in  some  measure  to  these  objeciions,  though  unconvinced 
myself  of  their  propriety.  Several  of  the  rudest  and  most  unshapely  lines  I 
composed  anew ;  and  several  of  the  pauses  least  in  use  I  displaced  for  the 
sake  of  an  easier  enunciation. — And  this  was  the  state  of  the  work  after  the 
revisal  given  it  about  seven  years  since. 

Between  that  revisal  and  the  present  a  considerable  time  intervened,  and 
the  effect  of  long  discontinuance  was,  that  I  became  more  dissatisfied  with 
it  myself,  than  the  most  difficult  to  be  pleased  of  all  my  judges.  Not  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  uneven  lines  or  unwonted  pauses,  but  for  reasons  far  more 
substantial.  The  diction  seemed  to  me  in  many  passages  either  not  suf- 
ficiently elevated,  or  deficient  in  the  grace  of  ease,  and  in  others  I  found  the 
sense  of  the  original  either  not  adequately  expressed  or  misapprehended. 
Many  elisions  st.ll  remained  unsoftened;  the  compound  epithets  I  found 
not  always  happily  combined,  and  the  same  sometimes  too  frequently  re- 
peated. 

There  Is  no  end  of  passages  in  Homkr,  which  must  creep  unless  they  are 
Ufted ;  yet  in  such,  all  embellishment  is  out  o(  the  question.  The  hero  puts 
on  his  clothes,  or  refreshes  himself  with  food  and  wine,  or  he  yokes  his 
steed,  takes  a  journey,  and  in  the  evening  preparation  is  made  for  his 
repose.  To  give  relief  to  subjects  prosaic  .ts  these  without  seeming  unrea- 
sonably tumid  is  extremely  difficult.  Mr.  Pope  much  abridges  some  of 
them,  and  others  he  omits;  but  neither  oJ"  these  liberties  was  compatible 
with  the  nature  of  my  undertaking.  These,  therefore,  and  many  similar  to 
these,  have  been  new-modeled ;  somewhat  to  their  advantage  I  hope,  but 
not  even  now  entirely  to  my  satisfaction.  The  lines  have  a  more  natural 
movement,  the  pauses  are  fewer  and  less  stately,  the  expression  as  easy  as 
I  could  make  it  without  meanness,  and  these  were  all  the  improvements 
that  I  could  give  them. 

The  elisions,  I  believe,  are  all  cured,  with  only  one  exception.  An  alter- 
DAtive  propoees  itself  to  a  oaodem  Versifier)  from  which  there  is  do  escape, 
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wlileh  occon  perpetuaUjr,  tad  which,  chooM  m  he  may,  ifTCsents  him 
aVwaya  with  an  eviL  I  mean  in  the  instance  of  the  particle  (the).  Wlien 
this  particle  precede^  a  voweli  shall  he  melt  it  into  tlie  subauntive,  or  leave 
the  hiatu9  open  1  Both  practices  are  offensive  to  a  delicate  ear.  The  par- 
ticle absorbed  occasions  harshness,  and  the  oprn  vowd  a  vacaity  eqasUy 
inooavenieot.  Sometimes,  therefore,  to  leave  It  open,  and  aometimes  to 
ingraft  it  into  its  adjunct  seems  most  advisable ;  this  courae  Mr.  Pope  has 
taken,  whose  authority  recommended  it  to  me;  though  of  the  two  evila  I 
.have  most  frequently  chosen  the  elision  as  the  least. 

Compound  epithets  have  obtained  ao  long  in  the  poetical  language  of  our 
country,  that  I  employed  them  without  fear  or  scruple.  To  have  absulned 
from  them  in  a  blank  verae  translation  of  Homer,  who  abounds  with  them, 
and  from  whom  our  poets  probably  first  adopted  them«  would  have  been 
strange  indeed.  But  though  the  genius  of  our  language  favors  the  forma- 
tion of  such  words  almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  Greek,  it  happena  aome- 
timee,  that  a  Grecian  compound  either  cannot  be  rendered  in  English  at  all, 
or,  at  best,  but  awkwardly.  For  this  reaaon,  and  becauae  I  found  that 
some  readers  much  disliked  them,  1  hav^  expunged  many ;  retaining,  ac- 
cording to  my  best  judgment,  the  most  eligible  only,  and  making  leas  frs- 
quent  the  repetitions  even  of  these. 

I  know  not  that  I  can  add  any  thing  material  on  the  subject  of  this  Isst 
leviaal,  unless  it  be  proper  to  give  the  reason  why  the  Iliad,  though  greatly 
altered,  has  undergone  much  fewer  alterations  than  the  Odyssey.  The  true 
reason  I  believe  is  this.  The  Iliad  demanded  my  utmost  possible  exertions ; 
it  seemed  to  meet  me  like  an  ascent  almost  perpendicular,  which  could  not 
be  surmounted  at  less  cost  thsn  of  all  the  labor  4hat  I  couki  bestow  on  it. 
The  Odyssey  on  the  contrary  aeemed  to  resemble  an  open  and  level  country, 
through  which  I  might  travel  at  my  eaae.  The  latter,  therefore,  betrayed 
me  into  some  negligence,  which,  though  little  conscious  of  it  at  the  time, 
on  an  accurate  search,  1  found  had  left  many  disagreeable  etfecu  behind  it. 

I  now  leaTe  the  work  to  fta  fate.  Another  may  labor  hereafter  in  an 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  with  more  success ;  but  more  industriously,  I  be- 
liere,  none  ever  wilL 
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I  HATB  no  Other  pretensioiifl  to  the  honorable  name  of  Editor  on  this  oo- 
caalon,  than  as  a  faithful  transcriber  of  the  Manuscript,  and  a  diligent  cor- 
rector of  the  Press,  which  are,  doubtless,  two  of  the  very  humblest  employ- 
ments in  that  most  extensive  province.  I  have  wanted  the  ability  to  attempt 
mny  tning  higher ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  reader,  I  have  also  wanted  the 
presumption.  What,  however,  I  can  do,  I  wiB.  Instead  of  critical  remark, 
I  will  furnish  him  with  anecdote.  He  shall  trace  from  beginning  to  end  the 
progress  of  the  following  work  {  and  in  proportion  as  I  have  the  happiness 
to  engage  his  attention,  I  shall  merit  the  name  of  a  fortunate  editor. 

It  was  in  the  darkest  sesson  of  a  most  calamitous  depression  of  his  s|^rits, 
that  I  was  summoned  to  the  house  of  my  inestimable  friend  the  Translator, 
in  the  month  of  January,  1794.  He  had  happily  completed  a  revisal  of  his 
HoMsa,  and  was  thinking  of  the  preface  to  his  new  edition,  when  all  his 
satisfaction  in  the  one,  and  whatever  be  had  projected  for  the  other,  in  a 
moment  vanished  from  his  mind.  He  had  fallen  into  a  deplorable  illness  ( 
and  though  the  foremost  wish  of  my  heart  was  to  lessen  the  intenseness  of 
his  misery,  I  was  utterly  unable  to  affiird  him  any  aid. 

I  had,  however,  a  pleasing  though  a  melancholy  opportunity  of  tracing  his 
recent  footsteps  in  the  Fieki  of  Troy,  and  in  the  Palace  of  Ithaca.  He  had 
materially  altered  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  and,  so  far  as  my  ability 
allowed  me  to  judge,  they  were  each  of  them  greatly  improved.  He  had 
also,  at  the  request  of  his  bookseller,  interspersed  the  two  poems  with  copi- 
ous notes ;  for  the  most  part  translations  of  the  anaent  Scholia,  and  gleaned, 
at  the  cost  of  many  valuable  houra,  from  the  pages  of  Barnes,  Clarke,  and 
Yiiloisson.  It  has  been  a  constant  subject  of  regret  to  the  admhers  of  '*  The 
Task,"  that  the  exercise  of  such  marvelous  original  powers,  should  have 
been  so  long  suspended  by  the  drudgery  of  translation  i  snd  in  thia  view, 
their  quarrel  with  the  illustrious  Greek  will  be,  doubtless,  extended  to  his 
commentators.^ 

1  Very  few  signattires  had  at  this  time  been  affixed  to  the  notes;  bat  I  afterward  com- 
pand  them  with  the  Greek,  note  by  mite,  and  endeavored  to  sapply  the  defect;  mora 
eapcclaUy  in  the  last  tiine  Volumea,  wliere  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  obeerve  that 
aU  the  notes  without  signatures  are  Mr.  Cowper's,  and  that  thoue  uurkad  B.  C.  V.  are 
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Durfngr  two  long  yean  from  this  most  anxious  period,  the  translation 
continued  as  it  was;  and  though,  in  the  hope  of  its  being  able  to  divert  his 
melancholy,  I  had  attempted  more  than  once  to  introduce  it  to  its  Author,  I 
was  every  time  painfully  obliged  to  desist.  But  in  the  summer  of  ninety-six, 
when  he  had  resided  with  me  in  Norfolk  twelve  miserable  months,  the  intro- 
duction long  wished  for  took  place.  To  my  inexpressible  astonishment 
and  joy,  I  surprised  him,  one  morning,  with  the  Iliad  m  his  hand ;  and  with 
an  excess  of  delight,  which  I  am  still  more  unable  to  describe,  I  the  next  day 
discovered  that  he  had  been  writing. — Were  I  to  mention  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  my  life,  it  might  be  that  which  introduced  me  to  the  following 
lines: — 

Mistaken  meanings  corrected, 
admonente  G.  Wakefield. 
B.  xzm. 
L.  420.  that  the  nave 

Of  thy  neat  wheel  seem  e'en  to  grind  upon  It 

L.  865.       As  when  (the  north  wind  freshening)  near  the  bank 
Up  cprings  a  fish  in  air,  then  falls  again 
And  disappears  beneath  the  sable  flood. 
So  at  the  stroke,  he  bounded. 

L.   1018.      Thenceforth  Tydides  o'er  his  ample  shield 

Aim'd  and  still  aim'd  to  pierce  him  in  the  neck. 

Or  better  thus— 

Tjrdides,  in  return,  with  spear  high-poised 
O'er  the  broad  shield,  aim'd  ever  at  his  neck, 

Or  best  of  all— 

Then  Tydeus*  eon,  with  spear  high-poised  above 
The  ample  shield,  stood  aiming  at  his  neck. 

He  had  written  these  lines  with  a  pencil,  on  a  leaf  at  the  end  of  his  Iliad ; 
and  when  I  reflected  on  the  cause  which  had  given  them  birth,  I  could  not 
but  admire  its  disproportion  to  the  effect.  What  the  voice  of  persuasion  had 
fidled  in  for  a  year,  accident  had  silently  accomplished  in  a  single  day.  The 
circumstance  I  allude  to  was  this :  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey of  Pope,  then  recently  published  by  the  Editor  above  mentioned,  with 
illustrative  and  critical  notes  of  his  own.  As  it  commended  Mr.  Cowper*s 
Translation  In  the  Preface,  and  occasionally  pointed  out  its  merits'  in  the 
Notes,  I  was  careful  to  place  it  in  his  way ;  though  it  was  more  from  a  habit 
of  experiment  which  I  had  contracted,  than  from  well-grounded  hopes  of 
success.  But  what  a  fortunate  circumstance  was  the  arrival  of  this  Work ! 
and  by  what  name  worthy  of  its  influence  shall  I  call  it  1    In  the  mouth  of 

respectively  found  in  the  editions  of  Homer  by  Barnes,  Clarke,  and  Villoisson.  But 
the  employment  was  so  Tittle  to  the  taste  and  inclination  of  the  poet,  thai  he  never  ader- 
frard  revised  them,  or  added  to  their  number  more  than  these  which  follu^^ ;— In  the 
Odyssey,  Vol.  I  Book  x\.,  the  note  32— Vol.  II.  Book  xv.,  the  note  13.— The  note  10, 
Book  xvi.,  of  that  volume,  and  the  note  14,  Book  xiz.,  of  the  same. 
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m  Indlfierent  person  tt  might  be  Chance  \  bat  io  mine,  whom  it  fendewd  to 
peculiarly  happy,  common  gratitude  requinee  that  it  thould  be  ProTideooe. 

As  I  watched  him  with  an  indescribable  interest  in  his  progreas,  I  had  tha 
satisfaction  to  find,  that,  after  a  few  mornings  glTen  to  promiscuous  corrsc- 
tion,  and  to  frequent  perusal  of  the  above- mentioned  Notes,  he  waae^id^ntly 
settling  on  the  sixteenth  Book.  This  he  went  regularijr  through,  and  the 
fruits  of  an  application  so  happily  resumed  were,  one  day  with  another,  about 
sixty  new  lines.  But  with  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  Book  he  had  dowd  the 
corrections  of  the  year.  An  excursion  to  tkie  coast,  which  immediately 
followed,  though  it  promised  an  aeceaaion  of  stnngth  to  the  body,  could  not 
fidl  to  interfere  with  the  poraulis  of  the  mind.  It  waa  therefore  with  much 
less  surpriae  than  regret,  that  I  saw  him  reUnpiiah  tlie  ''  IhU  qf  Troy  IK- 
vine," 

Such  was  the  prelude  to  the  last  rsrisal,  which,  in  tlie  month  of  Janu- 
ary, ninety-seven,  Mr.  Cowper  was  persuaded  to  undertake]  and  to  a 
feithful  copy,  as  I  trust,  of  which,  I  liave  at  thia  time  the  honor  to  conduct 
tiie  reader.  But  it  may  not  be  amiaa  to  observe,  that  with  regard  to  the 
earlier  books  of  the  Iliad,  it  was  less  a  revisal  of  the  altered  text,  than  of  the 
text  as  it  stands  In  the  first  edition.  For  though  the  interleaved  copy  waa 
always  at  hand,  and  in  the  multitude  of  its  altered  places  could  hardly  fail  to 
ofier  some  things  worthy  to  be  preserved,  but  which  the  ravages  of  illness 
and  the  lapse  of  time  might  have  utterly  effaced  from  his  mind,  1  could  not 
often  persuade  the  Translator  to  consult  it.  I  was  titerefore  induced,  in  the 
course  of  transcribing,  to  compare  the  two  reviaala  at  I  went  along,  and  to 
plead  for  the  continuance  of  the  first  correction,  when  It  forcibly  struck  ma 
as  better  than  the  last.  This,  however,  but  seklom  occurred ;  and  the 
practice,  at  length,  was  completely  left  off,  by  his  consenting  to  receive  into 
the  number  of  the  books  which  were  dally  laid  open  before  him,  tlie  inter- 
leaved copy  to  which  I  allude. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad,  tlie  arrival  of  spring  brought 
the  usual  interruptions  of  exercise  and  air,  which  increased  as  the  summer 
advanced  to  a  degree  so  unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  Hombb,  that  in  the 
requisite  attention  to  their  salutary  claims,  the  revisal  was,  at  one  time, 
altogether  at  a  stand.  Only  four  books  were  added  in  the  course  of  nine 
months ;  but  opportunity  returning  as  the  winter  set  in,  there  were  added, 
in  less  than  seven  weeks,  four  more :  and  thus  ended  the  year  ninety-seven. 

As  the  spring  that  succeeded  was  a  happier  spring,  so  it  led  to  a  happier 
summer.  We  had  no  longer  air  and  exercise  alone,  but  exercise  and  Ho- 
mer hand  in  band.  He  even  followed  us  thrice  to  the  sea ;  and  whether 
our  walks  were 

"  on  the  margia  of  the  land. 
O'er  the  green  summit  of  the  "  cUfb,  **  whose  bass 
Beats  bock  the  roaring  surge," 

*'  or  on  the  shore 
Of  the  untUlable  and  barren  deep," 

they  were  always  within  hesring  of  his  magic  song.  About  the  middle  of 
this  busy  summer,  the  revisal  of  the  Iliad  was  brought  to  a  close ;  and  on 
the  very  next  day,  the  24th  of  July,  the  correcUon  of  the  Odyssey  oom- 
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menced, — a  morning  rendered  memorable  by  a  kind  and  unexpected  yidt 
from  the  patroness  of  thut  work,  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer  I 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  detain  the  reader  with  a  progressive  account  of 
the  Odyssey  revised,  as  circumstantial  as  that  of  the  Iliad,  because  it  went 
on  smoothly  from  begmning  to  end,  and  was  finished  in  less  than  eight 
months. 

I  cannot  deliver  these  volumes  to  the  public  without  feeling  emotions  of 
gratitude  toward  Heaven,  in  recollecting  how  often  this  corrected  Work 
has  appeared  to  me  an  instrument  of  Divine  mercy,  to  mitigate  the  suffer- 
ings of  my  excellent  relation.  Its  progress  in  our  private  hours  was  singu- 
larly medicinal  to  his  mind  :  may  its  presentment  to  the  Public  prove  not 
less  conducive  to  the  honor  of  the  departed  Author,  who  has  every  claim  to 
my  veneration !  As  a  copious  life  of  the  Poet  is  already  in  the  press,  from 
the  pen  of  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Hayley,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter 
on  such  extensive  commendation  of  his  character,  as  my  own  intimacy 
with  him  might  sugge-st ;  but  I  hope  the  reader  will  kindly  allow  me  the 
privilege  of  indulging,  in  some  degree,  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  by  applying 
to  him,  In  the  close  of  this  Preface,  an  expressive  verse  (borrowed  from 
Homer)  which  be  inscribed  himself,  with  some  little  variation,  on  a  bust  of 
his  Grecian  Favorite. 

"Qs  Tt  wariip  M  watSlf  tal  tmrt  X^ffo/iot  «iri. 

Loved  u  his  Son,  in  him  I  early  found 
A  Father,  such  as  I  will  ne'er  forget 
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ADTERTISEMENT  TO  SOUTHEY'S  EDITION. 


It  is  incumbent  upon  the  present  Editor  to  state  the  ressons  which  hsTe 
indaced  him,  between  two  editions  of  Cowper*s  Hombb,  difiering  so  mats- 
liaJly  from  each  other  that  tliey  might  almost  be  deemed  difiereot  yeraioiiSy 
to  prefer  the  first. 

Whoever  has  perused  the  Translator's  letters,  must  hare  perceiyed  that 
he  had  considered  with  no  ordinary  care  tlie  scheme  of  his  versification, 
and  that  when  he  resolved  upon  altering  it  in  a  second  "edition,  it  was  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  others. 

It  seems  to  the  Editor  that  Cowper's  own  judgment  is  entitled  to  mors 
respect,  than  that  of  any,  or  all  his  critics }  and  that  the  version  which  hs 
composed  when  his  fiiculties  were  most  active  and  his  spirits  least  subject 
to  depression,— indeed  in  the  happiest  part  of  his  life,— ought  not  to  be 
superseded  by  a  revisal,  or  rather  reconstruction,  which  was  undertaken 
three  years  before  his  death, — not  like  the  first  translation  as  **  a  pleasant 
work,  an  innocent  luxury,"  the  cheerful  and  delightful  occupation  of  hope 
and  ardor  and  ambition, — but  as  a  "hopeless  emplojrment,"  a  task  to  which 
he  gavu  "  all  his  miserable  days,  and  often  many  hours  of  the  night,"  seek- 
ing to  beguile  the  sense  of  utter  wretchedness,  by  altering  as  if  for  the  sake 
of  alteration. 

The  Editor  has  been  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  concurrence  of  eve- 
ry person  with  whom  he  has  communicated  on  the  subject.  Among  others 
he  takes  the  liberty  of  mentioning  Mr.  Gary,  whose  authority  apon  such  a 
question  is  of  especial  weight,  the  Translator  of  Dante  being  the  only  one 
of  our  countrymen  who  has  ever  executed  a  imnslation  of  equal  magnitude 
and  not  less  difficulty,  with  the  same  perfect  fidelity  and  admirable  skill. 

In  support  of  this  determination,  the  case  of  Tasso  may  be  cited  as  curi- 
ously in  point  The  great  Italian  poet  altered  his  Jerusalem  like  Cowper, 
against  his  own  judgment,  in  submission  to  his  critics :  he  made  the  alter-  ' 
ation  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  in  a  diseased  state  of  mind ;  and  he 
proceeded  upon  the  same  prescribed  rule  of  smoothing  down  his  vereifica- 
tion,  and  removing  all  the  elisions.  The  consequence  has  been  that  the 
reconstructed  poem  is  utterly  neglected,  and  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  reprint- 
ed, except  in  the  two  great  editions  of  his  collected  works ;  while  the  origi- 
nal poem  has  been  and  continues  to  be  in  such  demand,  that  the  most  dili- 
gent bibliographer  might  vainly  attempt  to  enumerate  aU  the  editions 
through  which  it  has  passed. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  the  Advertisement  to  Southey's  edition  of  Cowper't 

Translation  of  the  Iliad,  that  he  has  the  highest  opinion  of  its  merits,  and 

-that  he  also  gives  the  preference  to  Cowper's  unrevised  edition.    The  Editor 

of  the  present  edition  is  happy  to  offer  it  to  the  public  under  the  sanction 

of  such  high  authority. 

In  the  addition  of  notes  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  learning  of  various 
coniiiiencaturs  (Pope,  Coitridge,  Miiller.  etc.)  and  covet  no  higher  praise 
than  the  approval  of  my  judgment  in  the  selection. 

Those  bearing  the  signature  E.  P.  P.,  were  furnished  by  my  IHend  Miss 
Peabody,  of  Boston.  I  would  also  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  C.  G. 
Fclton,  Eliot  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University.  It  should  be  ob- 
scrvcHi,  that  the  remarks  upon  the  language  of  the  poem  refer  to  it  in  the 
original. 

For  a  definite  treatment  of  the  character  of  each  deity  introduced  in  the 
Iliad,  and  for  the  fable  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  which  was  the  primary 
cause  o(  the  Trojan  war,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "  (Grecian  and  Roman 
Mythology." 

It  is  intended  that  this  edition  of  the  Iliad  shall  be  followed  by  a  similar 
one  of  the  Odyssey,  provided  sufBcIent  encouragement  is  given  by  the  de- 
mand for  the  present  volume. 
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ARGUMENT   OF  THE   FIRST   BOOK. 

The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  a  pestilence  that  prevailed  in  the  Gre- 
cian camp,  and  the  cnusc  of  it  is  assisrned.  A  council  is  called,  in  which 
fierce  altercution  takes  place  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles.  The 
latter  solemnly  renounces  the  field.  AgamemDon,  by  his  heralds,  de- 
mands Briseis,  and  Achilles  resigns  her.  He  makes  his  complaint  to 
Thetis,  who  undertakes  to  plead  his  cause  with  Jupiter.  She  pleads  it, 
and  prevails.  The  book  concludes  with  un  account  of  what  passod  in 
Heaven  on  that  occasion. 


[The  reader  will  please  observe,  that  by  Achaians,  Argivea,  DanaY,  are 
signified  Grecians.  Homer  himself  having  found  these  various  appellniivea 
both  graceful  and  convenient,  it  set^med  unrensonable  that  a  Translator  of 
turn  should  be  denied  the  same  advantage.— Tb.] 
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BOOK    I. 


AcHiLLKs  sing,  O  (Goddess!  Pelent'  son; 

His  wrath  pernicious,  who  ten  thousmnd  woM  * 

Caused  to  Achaia's  host,  sent  many  a  soul 

Illustrious  into  Ades  premature. 

And  Heroes  gare  (so  stood  the  will  of  Jore)  | 

To  dogs  and  to  all  rarening  fowls  a  prey, 

When  fierce  dispute  had  separated  once 

The  nohle  Chief  Achilles  from  the  son 

Of  Atrens,  Agamemnon,  King  of  men. 

Who  them  to  strife  impell*d?   What  power  diriliet    lo 
Latona's  son  and  JoFe's.^     For  he,  incensed 

'  "  Latona'B  mm  and  Jove's,'*  was  Apollo,  the  tutelaiy  deity  of  the  Dori- 
ans. The  Dorians  had  not,  however,  at  this  early  age,  become  the  predom* 
inant  race  in  Greece  proper.  They  had  spread  along  the  eastern  ^hort  s  of 
the  Archipelago  into  the  islands,  especially  Crete,  and  had  every  where  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  the  Temples  of  Apollo,  of  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  many  in  and  about  Troy.  These  temples  were  schools  of  nrt,  and 
prove  the  Dorians  to  have  been  both  intellectual  and  powerful.  Homer 
was  .in  Ionian,  and  therefore  not  deeply  acquainted  with  the  niiture  of  the 
Dorian  god.  But  to  a  mind  like  his,  the  god  ot  a  people  so  cultivnted,  and 
associated  with  what  was  most  grand  in  art,  must  have  been  un  imposing 
being,  and  we  find  him  so  represented.  Throughout  the  Iliad,  he  appears 
and  acts  with  splendor  and  effect,  but  always  against  the  Greeks  from  mere 
partiality  to  Hector.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say,  that  in  this 
partiality  to  Hector,  we  detect  the  spirit  of  the  Dorian  worship,  the  only 
Paganism  ot  antiquity  that  tended  to  perfect  the  individual — Ar  olio  being 
the  expression  of  the  moral  harmony  of  thf  universe,  and  the  great  spirit  of  - 
the  Dorian  culture  being  to  make  u  perfect  man,  an  incarnation  of  the 
'•V«f.     This  Homer  could  only  have  known  intuitively. 

Ici  making  Apolio  author  of  the  plague,  he  was  conJuunded  with  Helio«|> 


4  THS    ILIAD. 

Against  the  Kingt  &  fo^l  contagion  raised 

In  aU  the  host,  and  multitudes  destroyed. 

For  that  the  son 'of  Atreus  had  his  priest 

Dishonored,  Chryses.     To  the  fleet  he  came  u 

Bearing  rich  ransom  glorious  to  redeem 

His  daughter,  and  hb  hands  charged  with  the  wreath 

And  golden  sceptre  *  of  the  God  shaft-arm'd. 
His  supplication  was  at  large  to  all 

The  host  of  Greece,  hut  most  of  all  to  two,  20 

-The  sons  of  Atreus,  highest  in  command. 

Ye  gallant  Chiefs,  and  ye  their  gallant  host, 

(So  may  the  Gods  who  in  Olympus  dwell 

Give  Priam's  Ureasii^-es  to  you  for  a  spoil 

And  ye  return  in  safety,)  take  my  gifu  2B 

'  And  loose  my  child,  in  honor  of  the  son 

Of  Jore,  Apollo,  archer  of  the  skies.* 
At  once  the  voice  of  all  was  to  respect 

The  priest,  and  to  accept  the  bounteous  price; 

But  so  it  pleased  not  Atreus'  mighty  son,  90 

Who  with  rude  threatenings  stem  him  thence  dismiss'd. 
Beware,  old  man!   that  at  these  hollow  barks  ^ 

I  find  thee  not  now  lingering,  or  henceforth 

Returning,  lest  the  garland  of  thy  God 

which  was  frequent  afterwards,  but  is  not  seen  elsewhere  in  Homer.  The 
arrows  of  Apollo  were  "  silent  as  light,"  and  their  emblem  the  sun's  rays. 
The  analogies  are  multitudinous  between  the  natural  and  intellectual  sun ; 
but  Helios  and  Apollo  were  two.— E.  P.  P. 

*  There  is  something  exceedingly  venerable  in  this  appearance  of  the 
priest  He  comes  with  the  ensigns  of  the  gods  to  whom  he  belongs,  with 
the  laurel  wreath,  10  show  that  he  was  a  suppliant,  and  a  golden  sceptre, 
which  the  ancients  gave  in  particular  to  Apollo,  as  they  did  one  of  silver  to 
Diana. 

*  The  art  of  this  speech  is  remarkable.  Chryses  considers  the  army  of 
Oreeks,  as  made  up  of  troops,  partly  from  the  kingdoms  and  partly  from 
democracies,  and  therefore  begins  with  a  distinction  that  includes  alt 
Then,  as  priest  of  Apollo,  he  prays  that  they  may  obtain  the  two  blessings 
they  most  desire— the  conquest  of  Troy  and  a  safe  return.  As  he  names 
his  petition,  he  offers  an  extraordinary  ransom,  and  concludes  with  bidding 
them  fear  the  god  if  they  refuse  it ;  like  one  who  from  his  office  seems  to 
foretell  their  misery,  and  exhorts  them  to  shun  it.  Thus  he  endeavors  to 
work  by  the  art  of  a  general  application,  by  religion,  by  interest,  and  the 
Insinuation  of  danger. 
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And  his  bri^t  aeeptre  should  aT«il  thee  nought  u 

I  will  not  loose  thy  daughter,  till  old  age 

Steal  on  her.     From  her  natire  country  &r« 

In  Argos,  in  my  palace,  she  shall  ply 

The  loom,  and  shall  be  partner  of  my  bed« 

Move  me  no  more.     Begone;   hence  while  thou  may'sl. 

He  spake,  the  old  priest  trembled  and  obeyed.  41 

Forlorn  he  roamed  the  ocean's  sounding  shore, 
And,  solitary,  with  much  prayer  his  King 
Bright-hairM  Latona's  son,  PhcDbus,>,implored.« 

God  of  the  silver  bow,  who  with  tliy  power  4ft  . 

Encirclest  Chrysa,  and  who  reign'st  supreme 
In  Tenedos  and  Cilia  the  divine, 
8minthian«  Apollo!*  If  I  e*er  adorned 
Thy  beauteous  fane,  or  on  the  altar  bum'd 
The  fat  acceptable  of  bulls  or  goats,  10 

Grant  my  petition.     With  thy  shafts  avenge 
On  the  AchaiWa  host  thy  servant's  tears. 

Such  prayer  he  made,  and  it  was  heard.^    The  Ood« 
Down  from  Olympus  with  his  racKant  bow 

*  Homer  it  frequently  eloquent  in  hit  tilenoe.  ChrTset  tayt  not  ■  word 
in  antwer  to  the  intuitt  of  Ajpiniemnon,  but  walks  pentiTely  along  the 
thore.  The  melancholy  flowing  of  the  verte  admirably  exprettet  the  con- 
dition of  the  mournful  and  deterted  father. 

•  [80  called  on  account  of  hit  having  saved  the  people  of  Trottt  from  a 
plague  of  mice,  mmthot  in  their  language  meaning  a  moute.— Tb.] 

«  Apollo  had  templet  at  Chryta,  Tenedot,  and  Cilia,  all  of  which  lay 
round  the  bay  of  Troat.  MiUler  reroarkt,  that  **  the  temple  actually  ttood 
In  the  tituation  referred  to,  and  that  the  appellation  of  Smintheut  wat  still 
preserved  in  the  dittrict.  Thut  &r  actual  circumstances  are  embodied  in 
the  raythut.  On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  deity  as  such,  is  purely 
ideal,  and  can  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  belief  that  Apollo  sternly 
resenu  ill  usage  of  his  priests,  and  that  too  in  the  way  here  represented, 
viz.,  by  sending  plagues.  This  belief  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  idea 
generally  entertained  of  the  power  and  agency  of  Apollo ;  and  it  is  manifest 
that  the  idea  placed  in  combination  with  certain  events,  gave  birth  to  the 
story  so  far  as  relates  to  the  god.  We  have  not  yet  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  historical  tradition,  or  an  invention, 
and  mutt  therefore  leave  that  question  for  the  present  undecided." 

T  The  poet  is  careful  to  leave  no  prayer  unantwered  that  hat  juttice  on 
itt  tide.  He  who  prayt  either  kills  hit  enemy,  or  hat  tignt  given  him  that 
he  bat  been  hfiard.  r^^^^T^ 
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And  his  full  quiver  o*er  his  shoulder  slung,  m 

Marched  in  his  anger ;   shaken  as  he  moved 
His  rattling  arrows  told  of  his  approach. 
Gloomy  he  came  as  night;   sat  from  the  ships 
Apart,  and  sent  an  arrow.     Clanged  the  cord 
'  Dread-sounding,  bounding  on  the  silver  bow.'  (jo 

Mules  first  and  dogs  he  struck,*"  but  at  themselves 
Dispatching  soon  his  bitter  arrows  keen. 
Smote  them.     Death-piles  on  all  sides  always  blazed* 
Nine  days  throughout  the  camp  his  arrows  flew ; 
The  tenth,  Achilles  from  all  parts  convened  55 

The  host  in  council.     Juno  the  white-armed 
Moved  at  the  sight  of  Grecians  all  around 
'  Dying,  imparted  to  his  mind  the  thought.*^ 
The  full  assembly,  therefore,  now  convened, 
Uprose  Achilles  ardent,  and  began.  TO 

^  [For  this  singular  line  the  TranFiator  beg8  to  apologize,  by  pleading  the 
strong  desire  he  felt  to  produce  an  English  lint,  if  possible,  somewhat  re- 
sembling in  its  effect  the  famous  original  one. 

ActrJk  ii  «X«y)^  y«»«T'  dfy^ptSio  0t$io. — Tr.] 

•  The  plague  in  the  Grecian  camp  was  occasioned  perhaps  by  immode- 
rate heats  and  gross  exhalations.  Homer  takes  occasion  from  it,  to  open 
the  scene  with  o  beautiful  allegory.  He  supposes  that  such  nfflittions  are 
sent  from  Heaven  for  the  punishment  of  evil  actions;  and  because  the  sun 
was  the  principal  agent,  he  says  it  was  sent  to  punish  Agamemnon  for 
despising  that  god,  and  injuring  his  priest. 

^0  Hippocrates  observes  two  things  of  plagues  ;  that  their  cause  is  in  the 
air,  and  that  difierent  animals  are  differently  affected  by  them,  according  to 
their  nature  and  nourishment.  This  philosophy  is  referred  to  the  plagues 
here  mentioned.  First,  the  cause  is  in  the  air  by  means  of  the  darts  or 
beams  of  Apollo ;  second,  the  mules  and  dogs  are  said  to  die  sooner  than 
the  men,  partly  from  their  natural  quickness  of  smell,  and  partly  from  their 
feeding  so  near  the  earth  whence  the  exhalations  arise. 

1*  Juno,  queen  of  Olympus,  sides  with  the  Grecians.  Mr.  Coleridge  (in 
his  disquisition  upon  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  published  in  his  Re- 
mains) shows  very  clearly  by  historical  criticism,  that  Juno,  in  the  Gre- 
cian religion,  expressed  the  spirit  of  conservatism.  Without  ^olng  over  his 
argument  we  assume  it  here,  for  Homer  always  attributes  to  Juno  every 
thing  that  may  be  predicated  of  this  principle.  She  is  persistent,  obstinate, 
acts  from  no  idea,  but  often  uses  a  superficial  reasoning,  and  refers  to  Fate, 
with  which  she  upbraids  Jupiter.  Jupiter  is  the  intellectual  power  or  Free 
Will,  and  by  their  union,  or  rather  from  the.r  antagonism,  the  course  of 
things  prooeads  with  perpetual  vicissitude,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  life. 
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Atrides!   Now,  it  seems,  no  course  remains 
For  us,  but  that  the  seas  roaming  again, 
We  hence  return ;   at  least  if  we  survive ; 
But  haste,  consult  we  quick  some  prophet  here 
Or  priest,  or  ^ven  interpreter  of  dreams,  ^^  75 

(For  dreams  are  also  of  Jove,)  that  we  may  learn 
By  what  crime  we  hare  thus  incensed  Apollo, 
What  broken  vow,  what  hecatomb,  unpaid    ^^       ^ 
He  charges  on  us,  and  if  soothed  with  steam      *    -^^/^ 
Of  lambs  or  goats  unblemishM,  he  may  yet  80  ^ 

^        Be  won  to  spare  us,  and  avert  the  plague.  ^ 
'f...  ,  '^e  spake  and. sat,  when  Thestor*s  son  arose 
^^'^  Calchas,  an  augur  foremost  in  his  art, 

"  Who  all  things,  present,  past,  and  future  knew, 
And  whom  his  skill  in  prophecy,  a  gift  86 

Conferr'd  by  Phoebus  00  him,  had  advanced 
To  be  conductor  of  thej  fleet  to  Troy; 
He,  prudent,  them  admonishing,  replied. '* 

Jove-loved  Achilles!    Wouldst  thou  learn  from   me 
What  cause  hath  moved  Apollo  to  this  wrath,  90 

The  8haA-arm*d  King?     I  shall  divulge  the  cause. 
But  iftou,  swear  first  and  covenant  on  thy  part 
That  speaking,  acting,  thou  wilt  stand  prepared 
To  give  me  succor ;   for  I  judge  amiss. 
Or  he  who  rules  the  Argives,  the  supreme  85 

0*er  all  Achaia's  host,  will  he  incensed. 
Wo  to  the  man  who  shall  provoke  the  King 
For  if,  to-day,  he  smother  close  his  wrath. 
He  harbors  still  the  vengeance,  and  in  time 
Performs  it.     Answer,  therefore,  wilt  thou  save  me?    100 

To  whom  Achilles,  swiftest  of  the  swift. 
What  thou  hast  leam'd  in  secret  from  the  God 
That  speak,  and  boldly.     By  the  son  of  Jove, 
Apollo,  whom  thou,  Calchas,  seek'st  in  prayei 

U  Observe  this  Grecian  priest.  He  has  no  political  power,  and  com- 
mands little  reverence.  In  Agamemnon's  treatment  of  him,  as  well  as 
Chryses,  is  seen  the  relation  of  the  religion  to  the  govemmeot.  It  was 
neither  master  nor  slave.— E.  P.  P.  C" r\r\n\o 
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Made  for  the  DanaT,  and  who  thy  soul  105 

Fills  with  futurity,  in  all  the  host 

The  Grecian  lives  not,  who  while  I  shall  breathe, 

And  see  the  light  of  day,  shall  in  this  camp 

Oppress  thee ;  no,  not  eren  if  thou  name^ 

Him,  Agamemnon,  sovereign  o*er  us  all.  no 

Then  was  the  seer  embolden 'd,  and  he  spake. 
Nor  vow  nor  hecatomb  unpaid  on  us 
He  charges,  but  the  wrong  done  to  his  priest 
Whom  Aganiemnon  slighted  when  he  sought 
His  daughter's  freedom,  and  his  gifts  refused.  115 

He  is  the  cause.     Apollo  for  his  sake 
Afflicts  and  will  afflict  us,  neither  end 
Nor  intermission  of  his  heavy  scourge 
Granting,  *till  unredeemed,  no  price  required. 
The  black-eyed  maid  be  to  her  father  sent,  120 

And  a  whole  hecatomb  in  Chrysa  bleed. 
Then,  not  before,  the  God  may  be   appeased. 

He  spake  and  sat ;    when  Atreus'  son  arose, 
The  Hero  Agamemnon,  throned  supreme. 
Tempests  of  black  resentment  overcharged  125 

His  heart,  and  indignation  fired  his  eyes.  ^ 

On  Calchas  lowering,  him  he  first  addressM. 

Prophet  of  mischief!  from  whose  tongue  no  note 
Of  grateful  sound  to  me,  was  ever  heard  ; 
111  tidings  are  thy  joy,  and  tidings  glad  130 

Thou  teirst  not,  or  thy  words  come  not  to  pass. 
And  now  among  the   Danal  thy  dreams 
Divulging,  thou  pretend'st  the  Archer-God 
For  his  priest^s  sake,  our  enemy,  because 
I  scorn'd  his  offered  ransom  of  the  maid  13s 

Chrysiis,  more  desirous  far  to  bear 
Her  to  my  home,  for  that  she  charms  me  more 
Than  Clytemnestra,  my  own  first  espoused. 
With  whom,  in  disposition,  feature,  form. 
Accomplishments,  she  may  be  well  compared.  140 

Yet,  being  such,  I  will  return  her  hence 
If  that  she  go  be  best.     Perish  myself— 

I  zed  by  Google 
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But  let  the  people  of  my  charge  be  sared 

Prepare  ye,  therefore,  a  reward  for  me, 

And  seek  it  inataot.     It  i^^re  jnuch  immeet  141 

That  I  alone  of  all  the  Argive  host 

Should  want  doe  recompense,  whose  former  priia 

Is  elsewhere  destined,  as  ye  all  perceive. 

To  whom  Achilles,  matchless  in  the  race. 
Atrides,  glorioos  abo^e  all  in  rank,  119 

And  as  intent  on  gain  as  thou  art  great. 
Whence  shall  the  Grecians  gire  a  prize  to  thee! 
The  general  stock  is  poor;   the  spoil  of  towns 
Which  we  hare  taken,  hath  already  passed 
In  distribution,  and  it  were  unjust  ll§ 

To  gather  it  from  all  the  Greeks  again. 
But  send  thou  back  this  Virgin  to  her  God, 
And  when  Joyces  favor  shall  have  given  us  Troy, 
A  threefold,  fourfold  share  shall  then  be  thine. 

To  whom  the  Sovereign  of  the  host  replied.  iqq 

Godlike  Achilles,  valiant  as  thou  art, 
Wouldst  thou  be  subtle  too?     But  me  no  fraud 
Shall  overreach,  or  art  persuade,  of  thine. 
Wouldst  thou,  that  thou  be  recompensed,  and  I 
Sit  meekly  down,  defrauded  of  my  due!  105 

And  didst  thou  bid  me  yield  her?     Let  the  bold 
Achaians  give  me  competent  amends. 
Such  as  may  please  me,  and  it  shall  be  weU. 
Else,  if  they  give  me  none,  I  will  command 
Thy  prize,  the  prize  of  Ajax,  or  the  prize      **     .         IVf 
It  may  be  of  Ulysses  to  my  tent. 
And  let  the  loser  chafe.     But  this  concern 
Shall  be  adjusted  at  convenient  time. 
Come — ^launch  we  now  into  the  sacred  deep 
A  bark  with  lusty  rowers  well  supplied  ;  175 

Then  put  on  board  Chrys«is,  and  with  her 
The  sacrifice  required.     Go  also  one 
High  in  authority,  some  counsellor, 
Idoraeneus,  or  Ajax,  or  thyself, 
Thou  most  untractable   of  all  mankind ;  180 
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And  seek  by  rites  of  sacrifice  and  prayer 
To  appease  Apollo  on   our  host's  behalf. 

Achilles  eyed  him  wiih  a  frown,  and  spake. 
Ah  !  clothed  with  impudence  as  with  a  cloak, 
And  full  of  subtlety,  who,  thinkest  thou —  185 

What  Grecian   here  will  serve   thee,  or  for  thee 
Wage  covert  war,  or  open?     Me   thou   know'st, 
Troy  never  wronged  ;   i  came  not  to  avenge 
Harm  done  to  me  ;    no  Trojan   ever  drove 
My  pastures,  steeds  or  oxen  took  of  mine,  190 

Or  plunder'd  of  their  fruits  the  golden  fields 
Of  Phthia*'  the  deep-soiPd.     She  lies  remote. 
And  obstacles  are  numerous  interposed, 
Vale-darkening  mountains,  and  the  dashing  sea. 
No,  "  Shameless  Wolf!     For  thy  good  pleasure's  sake  195 
We  came,  and,  "  Face  of  flint !  to  avenge  the  wrongs 

if  By  Menelaus  and  thyself  sustained, 

^On  the  offending  Trojan — service   kind. 

But  lost  on  thee,  regardless  of  it  all. 
r    And  now — What  now?     Thy  threatening  is  to  seize    200 
Thyself,  the  just  requital  of  my  toils. 
My  prize  hard-earn'd,  by  common  suffrage  mine. 
I  never  gain,  what  Trojan  town  soe'er 
We  ransack,  half  thy  booty.     The   swift  march 
And  furious  onset — these  i   largely  reap,  2O6 

But,  distribution  made,  thy  lot  exceedsi 
Mine  far;   while  I,  with  any  pittance  pleased. 
Bear  to  my  ships  the  little  that  I   win 
After  long  battle,  and  account  it  much. 
But  I  am  gone,  I   and  my  sable  barks  210 

(My  wiser  course)  to  Phthia,  and  I  judge, 

>3  A  district  of  Theasaly  forming  a  part  of  the  larger  district  of  Phthiotis. 
Phthiotis,  according  to  Strabo,  included  all  the  Bouthorn  portion  of  that 
country  as  Car  as  Mount  (Eta  and  the  Maliac  Gulf.  To  the  west  it  border- 
ed on  Dolopia,  and  on  the  east  reached  the  confines  of  Magnesia.  Homer 
comprised  within  this  extent  of  ten iiory  the  districts  of  Phthia  and  Hellas 
properly  so  called,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Protesilaus  and  Eurypylus. 

'*  Kvvbiva.  IS  yMyixtniii. 
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ScornM  as  I  am*  that  thou  ahalt  hardly  g^lean  ^, 

Without  me,  more  than  thou  ahalt  sooa  consuoie.'*         '    \ 

He  ceased,  and  Agamemnon   thus  replied 
Fly,  and  fly  now ;  if  in  thy  soul  thou  feel  SU 

8uch  ardor  of  desire  to  go— begone  I 
I  woo  thee  not  to  stay ;  stay  not  an  hour 
On  my  behalf,  for  I  have  others  here 
Who  will  respect  me  more,  and  above  all 
All-judging  Jove.     There  is  not  in  the  host  220 

1  King  or  commander  whom  I  hate  as  thee, 

I  For  all  thy  pleasure  is  in  strife  and  blood. 

And  at  all  times ;   yet  valor  is  no  ground 
Whereon  to  boast,  it  is  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
Go,  get  ye  back  to  Fhlhia,   thou  and   thine  I  211 

There  rule  thy   Myrtnidons.^^     I  need  not  thee. 
Nor  heed  thy  wrath  a  jot.     But  this  I  say, 
Sure  as  Apollo  takes  my  lovely  prize        "-        ,^^c<"f  ^    ' 
Chrys^is,  and   I  shall   return  her  home       '  ■  > 

In  mine  own  bark,  and  with  my  proper  crew,  290 

So  sure  the  fair  Brisdis  shall  be  mine.  . 

I  shall  demand  her  even  at  thy  tent. 
So  shah  thou  well  be  taught,  how  high  in  power       '  v 
I  soar  above  thy  pitch,  and  none  shall  dare 
Attempt,  thenceforth,  comparison  with   me.  286 

He  ended,  and  the  big,  disdainful  heart 
Throbbed  of  Achilles  ;    racking  doubt  ensued  , 

And  sore  perplexed  him,  whether  forcing  wide 
A  passage  through  them,  with  his  blade  unsheathed 
To  lay  Atrides  breathless  at  his  foot,  240 

^  Agamemnon's  nnger  is  that  of  a  lover,  and  Achilles'  that  of  a  warrior.  '-^ 
Agamemnon  speaks  of  Chrysfiis  as  a  beauty  whom  he  values  too  mucti  to 
resign.  Achillea  treats  Brisdis  as  a  slave,  whom  he  is  anxious  to  preserve 
in  point  of  honor,  and  as  a  testimony  of  his  glory.  Hence  he  mentions 
her  only  as  "  his  spoil,"  *'  the  reward  of  war,"  etc. ;  accordingly  be  rettn- 
quishea  her  not  in  grief  for  a  favorite  whom  he  loseSj  but  in  suUennees  lor 
the  iigury  done  him.— Dacibb. 

^7  Jupiter,  in  the  dieguise  of  an  ant,  deceived  Eurymednsa,  the  daughter 
of  Cleitos,    Her  sun  was  lor  this  reason  called  Myrmidon  (from  ii»ffM$   -^ 
an  ant),  and  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Myrmidons  in  Thessaly. 

Smitb. 
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Or  to  command  his  stormy  spirit  down.  ^ 

So  doubted  he,  and  undecided  yet  ,  ^^ 

Stood  drawing  forth  his  falchion  huge;   when  lol 

Down  sent  by  Juno,  to  whom  both  alike 

Were  dear,  and  who  alike  watched  oFer  both,  246 

Pallas  descended.     At  his  back  she  stood 

To  none  apparent,  save  himself  alone. 

And  seized  ^is  golden  lodks.^  ,  Startled,  he  turned. 

And  instant  knew  Minerva.     Flashed  her  eyes 

Terrific;'^  whom  with  accents  on  the  wing  250 

Of  haste,  incontinent  he  questioned  thus. 

Daughter  of  Jove,  why  comest  thou?   that  thyself 
May'st  witness  these  afironts  which  I  endure 
From  Agamemnon?     Surely  as  I  speak. 
This  moment,  for  his  arrogance,  he  dies.  266 

i   To  whom  the  blue-eyed  Deity.     From  heaven 
Mine  errand  is,  to  sooth,  if  thou  wilt  hear. 
Thine  anger.     Juno  the  white-arm 'd  alike 
To  him  and  thee  propitious,  bade  me  down : 
Restrain  thy  wrath.     Draw  not  thy  falchion  forth.         260 
Retort,  and  sharply,  and  let  that  suffice. 
For  I  foretell  thee  true.     Thou  shalt  receive. 
Some  future  day,  thrice  told,  thy  present  loss 
For  this  day*s  wrong.     Cease,  therefore,  and  be  stilL 

To  whom  Achillesr    Goddess,  although  much  266 

Exasperate,  I  dare  not  disregard 
Th^^  word,  which  to  obey  is  always  best.*' 
Who  hears  the  Gods,  the  Gods  hear  also  him. 

He  said ;   and  on  his  silver  hilt  the  force 
Of  his  broad  hand  impressing,  sent  the  blade  270 

Home  to  its  rest,  nor  would  the  counsel  scorn 

*•  According  to  the  belief  of  the  ancients,  the  gods  were  supposed  to  have 
a  peculiar  light  in  their  eyes.  That  Homer  was  not  ignorant  of  this  opin- 
ion appears  from  his  use  of  it  in  other  places. 

^  Minerva  is  the  goddess  of  the  art  of  war  rather  thun  of  war  itself.  And 
this  Cible  of  her  descent  is  an  allegory  of  Achilles  restraining  his  wrath 
through  his  consideration  of  martial  law  and  order.  This  law  in  that  age, 
prescribed  that  a  subordinate  should  nut  draw  his  sword  upon  the  com- 
inander  of  all,  but  allowed  a  liberty  of  speech  which  appears  to  us  modems 
rather  out  of  order.— B.  P.  P. 
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Of  Pallas.     She  to  heaven  well-plea»ed  retam'd, 

And  in  the  mansion  of  Jove  iEgis  **-armed 

Arriving,  mingled  with  her  kindred  Oods. 

But  though  from  violence,  yet  not  from  words  276 

Abstained  Achilles,  but  with  bitter  taunt 

Opprobrious,  his  antagonist  reproached. 

Oh  charged  with  wine,  in  steadfastness  of  face      ^ ' 
Dog  unabashed,  and  jet  at  heart  a  deer! 
ThoQ  never,  when  the  troops  have  taken  apou,  280 

Hast  dared  to  take  thine  also;   ne?er  thou 
Associate  with  Achaia*s  Chiefs,  to  form 
The  secret  ambush.*'     No.     The  sound  of  war 
Is  as  the  voice  of  destiny  to  thee. 

Doubtless  the  course  is  safer  far,  to  range  286 

Our  numerous  host,  and  if  a  man  have  dared 
Dispute  thy  will,  to  rob  him  of  his  prize. 
King!   over  whom?     Women  and  spiritless — 
Whom  therefore  thou  devourest;   else  themselves 
Would  stop  that  mouth  that  it  should  scoff  no  more.    290 
But  hearken.     I  shall  swear  a  solemn  oath. 
By  this  same  sceptre,**  which  shall  never  bud, 
Nor  boughs  bring  forth  as  once,  which  having  left 
Its  stock  on  the  high  mountains,  at  what  time 
The  woodman^s  axe  lopped  off  its  foliage  green,  296 

And  stript  its  bark,  shall  never  grow  again ; 
Which  now  the  judges  of  Achaia  bear, 

V  [The  shield  of  Jupiter,  made  by  Vulcan,  and  so  called  ironi  its  covering, 
which  was  the  skin  of  the  goat  that  suckled  him.— Tb.1 

^  Homer  magnifies  the  ambuah  as  the  boldest  enterprise  of  war.  They 
went  upon  those  parties  with  a  few  only,  and  generally  the  roost  daring  of 
the  army,  and  on  occasions  of  the  greatest  hazard,  when  the  exposure  was 
greater  than  in  a  regular  battle.  Idomeneus,  in  the  13th  book,  tells  Merio- 
nes  that  the  greatest  courage  appears  In  this  way  of  service,  each  roan 
being  in  a  manner  singled  out  to  the  proof  of  it. 

**  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  sceptre  of  a  king  was  nothing  more 
than  hi?  walking-stafT,  and  thence  had  the  name  of  sceptre.  Ovid,  in 
spenking  of  Jupiter,  describes  him  as  resting  on  his  sceptre.— Spcncs. 

From  ihe  description  here  given,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  young 
tree  cut  from  the  root  and  stripped  of  its  branches.  It  was  the  custom  of 
kings  to  swear  by  their  sceptres. 
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'  -  ^  f  ^^.      Who  under  JoFe,  stand  guardians  of  the  laws, 
^  ^     ^By  this  I  swear  (mark  thou  the  sacred  oath) 

*'  Time  shall  be,  when  Achilles  shall  be  missed;  aoo 

AVhen  all  shall  want  him,  and  thyself  the  power 
To  help   the  Achaians,  whatsoe'er  thy  will ; 
"Wken  Hector  at  your  heels  shall  mow  you  down : 
The  Hero-slaughtering   Hector!     Then  thy  soul, 
Vexation-stung,  shall  tear  thee  with  remorse,  305 

That  thou  hast  scorn'd,  as  he  were  notliing  worth, 
A  Chief,  the  soul  and  bulwark  of  your  cause. 

So  saying,  he  cast  his  sceptre  on  the  ground 
Studded  with  gold,  and  sat.  On  the  other  side 
The  son  of  Atreus  all  irapassionM  stood,  310 

When  the  harmonious  orator  arose 
Nestor,  the  Pylian  oracle,  whose  lips 
Dropped  eloquence — the  honey  not  so  sweet. 
Two  generations  past  of  mortals  born 
In  Pylus,  codtaneous  with  himself,  316 

^       He  govem'd  now  the  third — amid  them  all 
He  stood,  and  thus,  benevolent,  began. 
//^  ^  ^      Ah!    what  calamity  hath  fall'n   on   Greece  I 
Now  Priam  and  his  sons  may  well  exult, 
^.4jt^ow  all  in  Ilium  shall  have  joy  of  heart  320 

Abundant,  hearing  of  this  broil,  the  prime 
Of  Greece  between,  in  council  and  in  arms. 
But  be  persuaded ;   ye  are  younger  both 
Than  I,   and  I  was  conversant  of  old 
With  Princes  your  superiors,  yet  from  them  325 

No  disrespect  at  any  time  received. 
Their  equals  saw  I   never ;    never  shall ; 
Exadius,  Coeneus,  and   the  Godlike  son 
Of  iEgeus,  mighty  Theseus ;    men  renown'd 
For  force  superior  to  the  race  of  man.  33O 

Brave  Chiefs  they  were,  and  with  brave  foes  they  fought. 
With  the  rude  dwellers  on   the  mountain-heights 
The  Centaurs,^®  whom  with  havoc  such  as  fame 

ss  For  an  account  of  the  content  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitha  hmr* 
referred  to,  see  Gkecian  and  Roman  Mythology. 
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Shall  nerer  cease  to  celebrate,  they  glew. 

With  these  men  I  consorted  erst,  what  time  sx 

From  Pylus,  though  a  land  from  theirs  remote. 

They  called  me  forth,  and  such  as  was  my  strengtht 

With  all  that  strength  I  served  them.     Who  is  he? 

What  Prince  or  Chief  of  the  degenerate  race 

Now  seen  on  earth  who  might  with  these  compare!    sio 

Yet  eren  these  would  listen  and  conform 

To  my  adrice  in  consultation  given. 

Which  hear  ye  also;   for  compliance  proves 

Oft  times  the  safer  and  the  manlier  course. 

Thou,  Agamemnon  I   valiant  as  thou  art,         ^  ^     ^^ 

Seize  not  the  maid,  his  portion  from  the  Greeks,  \    '^  t^^ 

But  leave  her  his ;   nor  thou,  Achilles,  strive^ 

With  our  imperial  Chief;   for  never  King  *         '^  < 

Had  equal  honor  at  the  hands  of  Jove 

With  Agamemnon,  or  was  throned  so  high.  360 

Say  thou  art  stronger,  and  art  Goddess-born, 

How  then?    His  territory  passes  thine. 

And  he  is  Lord  of  thousands  more  than  thou. 

Cease,  therefore,  Agamemnon ;   calm  thy  wrath ; 

And  It  shall  be  mine  office  to  entreat  35S 

Achilles  also  to  a  calm,  whose  might 

The  chief  munition  is  of  all  our  host. 

To  whom  the  sovereign  of  the  Greeks  replied,    ,  , 
The  son  of  Atreus.     Thou  hast  spoken  well. 
Old  Chief,  and  wisely.     But  this  wrangler  here —         S60 
Nought  will  suffice  him  but  the  highest  place; 
He  must  control  us  all,  reign  over  all, 
Dictote  to  all;   but  he  shall  find  at  least 
One  here,  disposed  to  question  his  commands. 
If  the  eternal  Gods  have   made  him  brave,  36S 

Derives  he  thence  a  privilege  to  rail? 

Whom  thus  Achilles  interrupted  fierce.  ^  j 
Could  I  be  found  so  abject  as  to  take 
The  measure  of  my  doings  at  thy  lips. 
Well  might  they  call  me  coward  through  the  camp,     370 
A  vassal,  and  a  felluw  of  no  worth. 
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Give  law  to  others.     Think  not  to  control 

Me,  subject  to  thy  proud  commands  no  more. 

Hear  yet  again !     And  weigh  what  thou  shalt  hear. 

I  will  not  strive  with  thee  in  such  a  cause*  375 

Nor  yet  with  any  man;   I  scorn  to  fight 

For  her,  whom  having  given,  ye  take  away. 

But  I   have  other  precious  things  on  board; 

Of  those  take  none  away  without  my  leave. 

Or  if  it  please  thee,  put  me  to  the  proof  380 

Before  this  whole  assembly,  and  my  spear 

Shall  stream  that  moment,  purpled  with  thy  blood. 

Thus  they  long  time  in  opposition  fierce 
Maintained  the  war  of  words ;   and  now,  at  length, 
(The  grand  consult  dissolved,)  Achilles  walked  381 

(Patroclus  and  the  Myrmidons  his  steps 
Attending)  to  his  camp  and  to  hb  fleet 
But  Agamemnon  order'd  forth  a  bark, 
A  swift  one,  manned  with  twice  ten  lusty  rowers; 
He  sent  on  board  the  Hecatomb  :^^  he  placed  390 

Chrys^is  with  the  blooming  cheeks,  himself, 
And  to  Ulysses  gave  the  freight  in  charge. 
80  all  embarked,  and  plow'd  their  watery  way. 
Atrides,  next,  bade  purify  the  host; 
The  host  was  purified,  as  he  enjoinM,  395 

And  the  ablution  cast  into  the  sea. 

Then  to  Apollo,  on  the  shore  they  slew. 
Of  the  untillable  and  barren  deep. 
Whole  Hecatombs  of  bulls  and  goats,  whose  steam 
Slowly  in  smoky  volumes  climbed  the  skies.  400 

Thus  was  the  camp  employed ;   nor  ceased  the  while 
The  son  of  Atreus  from  his  threats  denounced 
At  first  against  Achilles,  but  command 
.Gave  to  Talthybius  and  Eury bates 

His  heralds,  ever  faithful   to  his  will  406 

. ,  Haste — Seek  ye  b^th  the  tent  of  Peleus'  son 
Achilles.     Thence  lead  hither  by  the  hand 

^  In  antiquity^  a  sacrifico  of  a  hundred  oxen,  or  beasts  of  the  same  kiadf 
hence  sometimes  indefinUdy^  any  sacrifice  of  a  large  number  of  victims. 
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Blooming  BrisCu,  whom  if  he  withhold, 

Not  her  alone,  hut  other  ipoil  myself 

Will  take  in  person — He  shall  rue  the  hour.  410 

With  such  harsh  message  charged  he  them  dismissed. 
They,  sad  and  slow,  heside  the  barren  waste 
Of  Ocean,  to  the  galleys  and  the  tents 
Moved  of  the  Myrmidons.     Him  there  they  found 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  his  bark  reclined,  415 

Nor  glad  at  their  approach.     Trembling  they  stood. 
In  presence  of  the  royal  Chiefs  awe-struck. 
Nor  questioned  him  or  spake.     He  not  the  less 
Knew  well  their  embassy,  and  thus  began. 

Ye  heralds,  messengers  of  Gods  and  men,  420 

Hail,  and  draw  near!     I   bid  you  welcome  both. 
I   blame  not  you;   the  fault  is  his  alone 
Who  sends  you  to  conduct  the  damsel  hence 
Brisdis.     Go,  Patroclus,  generous  friend  ! 
Lead  forth,  and  to  their  guidance  give  the  maid.         t2S 
But  be  themselves  my  witnesses  before 
The  blessed  Gods,  before  mankind,  before 
The  ruthless  king,  should  want  of  me  be  felt 
To  save  the  host  from  havoc** — Oh,  his  thoughts 
Are  madness  all;   intelligence  or  skill,  430 

Forecast  or  retrospect,  how  best  the  camp 
May  be  secured  from  inroad,  none  hath  he. 

He  ended,  nor  Patroclus  disobey'd. 
But  leading  beautiful  Bris«is  forth 

Into  their  guidance  gave  her;   loth  she  went  4S5 

From  whom  she  loved,  and  looking  oft  behind. 
Then  wept  Achilles,  and  apart  from  all. 
With  eyes  directed  to  the  gloomy  Deep 
And  arms  outstretch'd,  hi^  mother  suppliant  sought. 

Since,  mother,  though  ordain'd  so  soon  to  die,  440 

I  am  thy  son,  I  might  with  cause  expect 
Some  honor  at  the  Thunderer's  hands,  but  none 
To  me  he  shows,  whom  Agamemnon,  Chief 

•  [The  original  is  here  abrupt,  and  expreMes  the  precipitancy  of  the 
speaker  by  a  most  beautiful  aposiopesis. — ^Tm.] 
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Of  the  Achaians,  hath  himself  disgraced, 

Seizing  by  violence  my  just  reward.  445 

So  prayed  he  weeping,  whom  his  mother  heard 
"Within  the  gulfs  of  Ocean  where  she  sat 
Beside  her  ancient  sire.     From  the  gray  flood 
Ascending  sudden,  like  a  mist  she  came, 
Sat  down  before  him,  stroked  his  face,  and  said.  450 

Why  weeps  my  son?   and  what  is  thy  distress? 
Hide  not  a  sorrow  that  I  wish  to  share. 
/'     To  whom  Achilles,  sighing  deep,  replied. 
Why  tell  thee  woes  to  thee  already  known  ? 
At  Th§bes,  £«tion*s  city  we  arrived,  455 

Smote,  sack'd  it,  and  brought  all  the  spoil  away. 
Just  distribution  made  among  the  Greeks, 
Tlie  son  of  Atreus  for  his  lot  received 
Blooming  Chrysjis.     Her,  Apollo's  priest 
Old  Chry^es  followed  to  Achaia's  camp,  450 

That  he  might  loose  his  daughter.     Ransom  rich 
He  brought,  and  in  his  hands  the  hallow'd  wreath 
And  golden  sceptre  of  the  Archer  God 
Apollo,  bore;   to  the  whole  Grecian  host, 
But  chiefly  to  the  foremost  in  command  455 

He  sued,  the  sons  of  Atreus;  then,  the  rest 
All  recommended  reverence  of  the  Seer, 
And  prompt  acceptance  of  his  costly  gifts. 
But  Agamemnon  might  not  so  be  pleased. 
Who  gave  him  rude  dismission;   he  in  wrath  47c 

Returning,  prayed,  whose  prayer  Apollo  heard. 
For  much  he  loved  him.     A  pestiferous  shaft 
He  instant  shot  into  the  Grecian  host. 
And  heap'd   the  people  died.     His  arrows  swept 
The  whole  wide  camp  of  Greece,  'till  at  the  last        475 
A  Seer,  by  PhoBbus  taught^  explain'd  the  cause. 
I   first  advised  propitiation.     Rage 
Fired  Agamemnon.     Rising,  he  denounced 
Vengeance,  and  hath  fulfilled  it.     She,  in  truth, 
Is  gone  to  Chrysa,  and  with  her  we  send  430 

Propitiation  also  to  the  King 
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Shaft-arm'd  ApoUo.    But  my  beauteous  priie 

Bristis,  mine  by  the  award  of  all. 

His  lieralds,  at  this  moment,  lead  away.  / 

But  thou,  wherein  thou  camit,  aid  thy  own  aon!,  486 

Haste   hence  to  Hearen,  and  if  thy  word  or  deed 

Hath  ever  gratified  the  heart  of  JoTe, 

With  earnest  suit  press  him  on  my  behalil 

For  I,   Dot  seldom,  in  my  father's  hall 

Have  heard  thee  boasting,  how  when  once  the  Gods,  490 

With  Juno,  Neptune,  Pallas  at  their  head. 

Conspired  to  bind  the  Thundeifel^,^  {hbu  didst  loose 

His  bands,  O  Goddess  !   calling  to  his  aid 

The  Hundred-handed  warrior,  by  the  Gods 

Briareus,  but  by  men,  ^geon  named.*'  49S 

For  he  in  prowess  and  in  might  surpassed 


*  The  Iliad,  in  its  connection,  is,  we  all  know,  a  glorification  of  AchiDes 
by  Zeus ;  for  the  Trojans  only  prevail  because  Zeus  wishes  to  show  that 
the  reposing  hero  who  sits  in  solitude,  can  alone  conquer  them.  But  to 
leave  him  this  glorification  entirely  unmixed  with  sorrow,  the  Grecian 
sense  of  moderation  forbids.  The  deepest  anguish  most  mingle  with  his 
consciousness  of  fame,  and  punish  his  insolence.  That  glorification  Is  the 
will  of  Zeus ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  mythus,  a  motive  for  it  Is  as- 
signed in  a  divine  legend.  The  sea-goddess  Thetis,  who  was,  according  to 
the  Phthiotic  mythus,  wedded  to  the  mortal  Peleus,  saved  Zeus,  by  calling 
up  the  giant  Briareus  or  iEgeon  to  his  rescue.  Why  it  was  .figson,  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  this  was  a  great  sea-demon,  who  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  fiibles  at  Poseidonian  Corinth,  where  even  the  sea-god  himself  was 
called  JEgaeon ;  who,  moreover,  was  worshipped  at  several  places  in  Eubcsa, 
the  seat  of  Poseidon  JEgmua ;  and  whom  the  Theogony  calls  the  son-in- 
law  of  Poseidon,  and  most  of  the  genealogists,  especially  Eumelus  in  the 
Titanomachy,  brought  into  relation  with  the  sea.  There  is  therefore  good 
reason  to  be  found  in  ancient  belief;  why  Thetis  called  up  JEgmon  of  all 
others  to  Jove's  assisunoe.  The  whole  of  the  story,  however,  is  not  de- 
tailed— it  is  not  much  more  than  indicated— and  therefore  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult even  now  to  interpret  it  in  a  perfectly  satis&ctory  manner.  It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  Iliad,  that  the  northern  fables  of  the  gods,  which 
serve  as  a  back -ground  to  the  legend  of  Nibelungen,  bear  to  our  German 
ballad,  only  that  here  the  separation  is  much  greater  still.— Hvllbb. 

Homer  malies  use  of  this  fable,  without  reference  to  its  meaning  as  an 
allegory.  Briareus  seems  to  symbolize  a  navy,  and  the  foble  refers  to  some 
event  in  remote  Itfstory,  when  the  reigning  power  was  threatened  in  his 
autocracy,  and  strengthened  by  means  of  liis  association  with  the  people 
against  some  intermediate  class. — £.  P.  P.  r^  i 
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His  father  Neptune,  who,  enthroned  sublime, 
Sits  second  only   to  Saturnian  Jove, 
Elate  with  glory  and  joy.     Him   all  the  Gods 
Fearing  from  that  bold  enterprise  abstained.  500 

Now,  therefore,  of  these  things  reminding  Jore, 
Embrace  his  knees;   entreat  him  that  he  give 
The  host  of  Troy  his  succor,  and  shut  fast 
.  The  routed  Grecians,  prisoners  in  the  fleet, 
'That  all  may  find  much  soliace^^n  Ihelr  King,  505 

And  that  the  mighty  sovereign  o'er  them   all. 
Their  Agamemnon,  may  himself  be  taught 
His  rashness,  who  hath  thus  dishonor^  foul 
The  life  itself,  and  bulwark  of  his  cause. 

To  him,  with  streaming  eyes,  Thetis  replied.  610 

Born  as  thou  wast  to  sorrow,  ah,  my  son ! 
Why  have  I  rearM  thee !    Would  that  without  tears, 
Or  cause  for  tears  (transient  as  is   thy  life, 
A  little  span)  thy  days  might  pass  at  Troy  ! 
But  short  and  sorrowful   the   fates  ordain  515 

Thy  life,   peculiar  trouble  must  be  thine. 
Whom,  therefore,  oh  that  I  l)^d  never  borne ! 
But  seeking  the  Olympian  hill  snow-crown'd, 
I  will  myself  plead  for  thee  in  the  ear 
Of  Jove,  the  Thunderer.     Meantime  at  thy  fleet  520 

Abiding,  lei  "tfiy~wrath  against  the  Greeks 
Still  bum,  and  altogether  cea^e  from  war. 
For  to  the  banks  of  the  OceKnu^j^'* 
Where  Ethiopia  holds  a  feast  to  Jove,** 

^  [A  name  by  which  we  are  frequently  to  understand  the  Nile  in  Ho- 
mer.—Ta.] 

»  Around  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  thence  south-west  into  the  very 
heart  of  Africa,  stretching  away  indefinitely  over  its  mountain  plains,  lies 
the  country  which  the  ancients  called  Ethiopia,  rumors  of  whose  wonderful 
people  found  their  way  early  into  Grreece,  and  are  scattered  over  the  pages 
of  her  poets  and  historians. 

Homer  wrote  at  least  eight  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  his  poems 
are  well  ascertained  to  be  a  most  faithful  mirror  of  the  manners  of  his  times 
•nd  the  knowledge  of  his  age.    •♦♦♦♦• 

Homer  never  wastes  an  epithet.    He  often  alludes  to  the  Ethiopians  elsfr- 
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He  jonmey'd  yeeterdaj,  with  whom  the  Qod^  sm 

Went  also,  and  the  twelfth  4a^  hringa  them  home. 

Then  will  I  to  his  brazen*floor*d  abode, 

That  I  may  clasp  his  knees,  and  much  misdeem 

Of  my  endeavor,  or  my  prayer  shall  speed. 

So  saying,  she  went ;   but  him  she  left  enraged      lao 
For  fair  Bris^is'   sake,  forced  from  his  arms 
By  stress  of  power.     Meantime  Ulysses  came       ^/^ 
To  Chrysa  with  the  Hecatomb  in  charge. 
Arrired   within  the  haven'*  deep,  their  satis 
Furling,  they  stowed  them  in  the  bark  below.  S3^ 

Then  by  its  tackle  lowering  swift  the  mast 
Into  its  crutch,  they  briskly  push*d  to  land,  ^ 

Heaved   anchors  out,  and  moor'd   the  vessel  fast. 
Forth  came   the  mariners,  and  trod   the  beach  ; 
Forth  came  the  victims  of  A|k>I1o  next,  640 

And,  last,  Chrysdis.     Her  Ulysses  led 
Toward  the  altar,  gave  her  to  the  arms 
Of  her  own   father,  and  hiro  thus  addressed. 

O  Chryses  !    Agamemnon,  King  of  men,  '^^^> 

Hath  sent  thy  daughter  hqme,  with  whom  we  bring-^^546 
A  Hecatomb  on  all  our  host's  behalf  "* 

To  Phoebus, '  hoping  to  appease  the  God 

where,  and  always  in  terms  of  admiration  and  praise,  as  being  the  most  just 
of  men,  and  the  fovorites  of  the  gods.  The  same  allusions  glimmer  through 
the  Greek  mythology,  and  appear  in  the  verses  of  almont  all  the  Greek  po- 
ets, ere  yet  the  countries  of  Italy  and  Sicily  were  eren  discovered.  The 
Jewish  Scriptures  and  Jewish  literature  abound  in  allusions  to  this  distant 
and  mysterious  people,  the  annais  of  the  Egyptian  priests  are  full  of  them, 
and  uniformly,  the  Ethiopians  are  there  lauded  as  among  the  best,  the  most 
religious,  and  most  civilized  of  men. — CuaisTiAif  EzAMiNsa. 

The  Ethiopians,  says  Diodorus,  are  said  to  be  the  inventors  of  pomps, 
sacrifices,  solemn  meetiogs,  and  other  honors  paid  to  the  gods.  From 
hence  arose  their  character  of  piety,  which  is  here  celebrated  by  Homer. 
Among  these  there  was  an  annual  feast  at  Diospolis,  which  Eustathius  men- 
tions, when  they  carried  about  the  statues  of  Jupiter  and  other  godi«,  for 
twelve  days,  according  to  their  number ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  ancient 
custom  of  setting  meat  before  statues,  it  will  appear  to  be  a  rite  from  which 
this  fable  might  easily  have  arisen. 

*»  [The  original  word  {npXv^tvBioi)  seems  to  express  variety  of  soundingi^ 
an  idea  probably  not  to  be  conveyed  in  an  English  epithet. — Ta.] 
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By  whose  dread  shafts  the  Argives  now  expire. 

So  saying,  he'  gave  her  to  him,  who  with  joy 
Received  his  daughter.     Then,  before   the  shrine  fisO 

Magnificent  in  order  due  they  ranged 
The  noble  Hecatomb.''    Each  laved  his  hands 
And  took  the  salted  meal,  and  Chryses  made 
His  fervent  prayer  with  hands  upraised  on  high. 

God  of  the  silver  bow,  who  with  thy  power  555 

'  fncirclest  Chrysa,  and  who  reign'st  supreme 
In  Tenedos,  and  Cilia  the  divine! 

ir 

Thou  prov'dst  propitious  to  my  first  request. 
Hast  honor'd  me,  and  punish'd  sore  the  Greeks; 
Hear^et  thy  servant's  prayer ;   take  from  their  host  660 
At  once  the  loathsome  pestilence  away  ! 

So  Chryses  prayed,  whom  Phoebus  heard  well-pleased; 
Then  prayed  the  Grecians  also,  and  with  meal 
Sprinkling  the  victims,  their  retracted  necks 
First  pierced,  then  flay'd  them  ;   the  disjointed  thighs   666 
They,  next,  invested  with  the  double  caul, 
"Which  with  crude  slices  thin  they  overspread. 
r    The  priest  burned  incense,  and  libation  poured 
^  r^Large  on  the  hissing  brands,  while,  him  beside, 

Busy  with  spit  and  prong,  stood  many  a  youth  670 

Trained  to  the  task.     The  thighs  with  fire  consumed. 

They  gave  to  each  his  portion  of  the  maw. 

Then  slashed  the  remnant,  pierced  it  with  the  spits. 

And  managing  with  culinary  skill 

The  roast,  withdrew  it  from  the  spits  again.  675 

Their  whole  task  thus  accomplished,  and  the  board 

*'  The  following  passage  gives  the  most  exact  account  of  the  ancient 
sacrifices  that  we  have  left  us.  There  is  first,  the  purificttion  by  the  wash- 
ing of  hands ;  second,  the  offering  up  of  prayers ;  third,  the  barley-cakes 
thrown  upon  the  victim ;  fourth,  the  manner  of  killing  it,  with  the  head 
turned  upwards ;  fifth,  selecting  the  thighs  and  fat  for  their  gods,  as  the 
best  of  the  sacrifice,  and  disposing  about  them  pieces  cut  from  every  part 
for  a  representation  of  the  whole  (hence  the  thighs  are  frequently  spoken  of 
in  Homer  and  fhe  Greek  poets  as  the  whole  victim) ;  sixth,  the  libation  of 
wine;  seventh,  consuming  the  thighs  in  the  fire  of  the  altar;  eighth,  the 
sacriflccrs  dressing  and  fiMitting  on  the  rest,  with  joy  and  hymns  to  the 
gods. 
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Set  forth,  thej  featted,  and  were  all  sufficed 

When  neither  hunger  more  nor  thirst  remained 

Unsatisfied,  boys  crown*d  the  beakers  high 

With  wine  delicious,  and  from  right  to  left  IBO 

Distributing  the  cups,  served  every  guest 

Thenceforth  the  youths  of  the  Achaian  race 

To  song  propitiatory  gave  the  day, 

Pseans'*  to  Phcebus,  Archer  of  the  skies, 

Chaunting  melodious.     Pleased,  Apollo  heard.  (61 

But,  when,  the  sun  descending,  darkness  fell. 

They  on  the  beach  beside  their  hawsers  slept; 

And,  when  the  day-spring's  daughter  rosy-palm*d 

Aurora  look'd  abroad,  then  back  they  steer'd 

To  the  vast  camp.     Fair  wind,  and  blowing  fresh,        590 

Apollo  sent  them ;   quick  they  rear'd  the  mast. 

Then  spread  the  unsullied  canvas  to  the  gale. 

And  the  wind  filled  it     Roared  the  sable  flood 

Around  the  bark,  that  ever  as  she  went 

DashM  wide  the  brine,  and  scudded  swift  away.  s9$ 

Thus  reaching  soon  the  spacious  camp  of  Greetce, 

Their  galley  they  updrew  sheer  o'er  the  sands 

From  the  rude  surge  remote,  then  propp'd  her  sides 

With  scantlings  long,*'  and  sought  their  several  tents. 

But  Peleus'  noble  son,  the  speed-renown'd  600 

Achilles,  he,  his  well-built  bark  beside,  > 

Consumed  his  hours,  nor  would  in  council  more, 
Where  wise  men  win  distinction,  or  in  fight 
Appear,  to  sorrow  and  heart-withering  wo 
Abandoned  ;  though  for  battle,  ardent,  still  606 

He  panted,  and  the  shout-resounding  field. 
But  when  the  twelfth  fair  morrow  streakM  the  East, 

ss  The  Ptean  (originally  sung  in  honor  of  ApoUo)  was  a  hymn  to  pro- 
pitiate the  god,  and  also  a  song  of  thanksgiving,  when  freed  from  danger. 
It  was  always  of  a  joyous  nature.  Both  tune  and  sound  expressed  hope 
and  confidence.  It  was  sung  by  several  persons,  one  of  whom  probably 
led  the  others,  and  the  singers  either  marched  onward,  or  sat  together  at 
table. 

M  It  was  the  custom  to  draw  the  ships  entirely  upon  the  shore,  and  to 
secnre  them  by  long  props.— P»ltoii.  r^^^^T^ 
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Then  all  the  everlasting  Gods  to  Heaven 
Resorted,  with  the  Thunderer  at  their  head, 
And  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  son,  blO 

From  the  salt  flood  emerged,  seeking  betimes 
Olympus  and  the  boundless  fields  of  heaven. 
High,  on  the  topmost  eminence  sublime 
Of  the  deep-forkM  Olympian  she  perceived 
The  Thunderer  seated,  from  the  Gods  apart.  615 

She  sat  before  him,  clasp'd  with  her  left  hand 
^  His  knees,  her  right  beneath  his  chin  she  placed, 

And  thus  the  King,  Saturnian  Jove,  implored. 

Father  of  all,  by  all  tliat  I  have  done 
Or  said  that  ever  pleased  thee,  grant  my  suit  620 

Exalt  my  son,  by  destiny  short-lived 
Beyond  the  lot  of  others.     Him  with  shame 
The  K  rtu  nf  men  hath  overwhelmed,  by  force 
Usurping  his  just  meed ;  thou,  therefore,  Jove, 
Supreme  in  wisdom,  honor  him,  and  give  626 

Success  to  Troy,  till  all  Achaia's  sons 
Shall  yield  him  honor  more  than  he  hath  lost ! 

She  spake,  to  whom  the  Thunderer  nought  replied, 
But  silent  sat  long  time.     She,  as  her  hand 
'    Had  grown  there,  still  importunate,  his  knees  630 

ClaspM  as  at  first,  and  thus  her  suit  renewed. '^ 

Or  grant  my  prayer,  and  ratify  the  grant. 
Or  send  me  hence  (for  thou  hast  none  to  fear) 
Plainly  refused ;    that  I  may  know  and  feel 
By  how  much  I  am  least  of  all  in  heaven.  635 

J"'  '-1.  ^»        To  whom  the  cloud-assembler  at  the  last 

Spake,  deep-distressM.     Hard  task  and  full  of  strife 

Thou  hast  enjoined  me  ;  Juno  will  not  spare 

For  gibe  and  taunt  injurious,  whose  complaint 

Sounds  daily  in  the  ears  of  all  the  Gods,  640 

That  I  assist  the  Trojans  ;   but  depart. 

Lest  she  observe  thee  ;    my  concern  shall  be 

How  best  I  may  perform  thy  full  desire. 

w  Suppliants  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
flupplication  was  addressed,  and  embraced  his  knees. — Fklton. 
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And  to  Mgnre  thee  more,  I  gire  the  ngn 
Indubitable,  which  all  fear  expeb  6tf 

At  once  from  heavenly  minds.     Nought,  to  confirmed,^ — 
May,  after,  be  reversed  or  rendered  vain. 

He  ceased,  and  under  his  dark  brows  the  nod 
Vouchsafed  of  confirmation.     All  around 
The  Sovereign's  everlasting  head  his  curb  660 

Ambrosial  shook, **  and  the  huge  mountain  reeled. 

Their  conference  closed,  they  parted.     She,  at  once. 
From  bright  Olympus  plunged  into  the  flood 
Profound,  and  Jove  to  his  own  courts  withdrew. 
Together  all  the  Gods,  at  his  approach,  666 

Uprose  ;   none  sat  expectant  till  he  came,  \ 

But  all  advanced  to  meet  the  Eternal  Sire. 
So  on  his   throne  he  sat     Nor  Juno  him  *^ 

Not  understood  ;   she,  watchful,  had  observed*     ' 
In  consultation  dose  with  Jove  engaged  660 

Thetia,  bright-fooled  daughter  of  the  deep, 
And  keen  the  son  of  Saturn  thus  reproved. 

Shrewd  as  thou  art,  who  now  hath  had  thine  Murt 
Thy  joy  is  ever  such,  from  me  apart 
To  plan  and  plot  clandestine,  and   thy  thoughts,  666 

Think  what,  thou  may'st,  ari)  always  barred  to  me. 

To  whom  the  father,  thus,  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Expect  not,  Juno,  that  thou  shalt  partake 
My  counsels  at  all  times,  which  oft  in  height 
And  depth,  thy  comprehension  far  exceed,  670 

Jove's  consort  as  thou  art.     When  aught  occur*    ' 
Meet  for  thine  ear,  to  none  will  I  impart  -4, 

Of  Gods  or  men  more  free  than  to  thyself. 
But  for  my  secret  thoughto,  which  I  withhold        /.- 
From   all  in  heaven  beside,  them  search  not  thou        676 
With  irksome  curiosity  and  vain. 

*  Ambrosia,  the  food  of  the  gods,  conferred  upon  them  eternal  youth  and 
immortality,  and  was  brought  to  Jupiter  by  pigeons.  It  was  also  used  by 
the  gods  for  anointing  the  body  and  hair.  Hence  the  ezpieasion,  ambrosisl 
locks. 
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Him  answer M  then  the  Goddess  ample-eyed.** 
37     What  word  hath  passed  thy  lips,  Saturnian  Jove, 
Thou  most  severe !   i  never  search  thy  thoughts. 
Nor  the  serenity  of  thy  profound  680 

Intentions  trouble  ;   they  are  safe  from  me : 
But  now  there  seems  a  cause.     Deeply  i  dread 
Lest  Thetis,  silver-footed  daughter  fair 
Of  Ocean's  hoary  Sovereign,  here  arrived 
At  early  dawn  to  practise  on  thee,  Jove !  685 

I  noticed  her  a  suitress  at  thy  knees, 
^nd  much  misdeem  or  promise-bound  thou  stand 'st 
1  To  Thetis  past  recall,  to  exalt  her  son, 
(^And  Greeks  to  slaughter  thousands  at  the  ships. 

To  whom  the  cloud-assembler  God,  incensed.  690 

Ah  subtle  !    ever  teeming  with  surmise. 
And   fathomer  of  my  concealed  designs. 
Thy  toil  is  vain,  or  (which  is  worse  for  thee,) 
Shall  but  estrange   thee   from   mine  heart  the  more.     . 
And  be  it  as  thou  say  est, — I  am   well   pleased  695 

That  so  it  should  be.     Be  advised,  desist. 
Hold  thou  thy  peace.     £lse,  if  my  glorious  hands 
Once  reach  thee,  the  Olympian   Powers  combined 
To  rescue  thee,  shall  interfere  in  vain. 

He  said, — whom  Juno,  awful  Goddess,  heard  700 

AppalPd,  and  mute  submitted   to  his   will. 
But  through  the  courts  of  Jove  the  heavenly  Powers 
All  felt  displeasure  ;    when  to  them  arose 
Vulcan,  illustrious  artist,  who   with  speech 
Conciliatory  interposed  to  sooth  705 

His  white-armed  mother  Juno,  Goddess  dread. 
-^        Hard  doom  is  ours,  and  not  to  be  endured, 

')  "  The  origmal  says,  "  the  ox-eyed  goddess,"  which  furnishes  Coleridge 
'-'  with  one  of  the  hints  on  which  he  proceeds  in  historicHily  identifying  the 
Argive  Juno  with  lo  and  Isis,  &c.  There  is  real  wit  in  Homer's  making 
her  say  to  Jupiter,  "  I  never  search  thy  thoughts,"  &c.  The  principle  of 
comervatism  asks  nothing  of  the  intellectual  power,  but  blindly  contends, 
reposing  upon  the  instinct  of  a  commou  s^nse,  which  leads  her  always  to 
surmise  that  something  is  intended  bv  the  intellectual  power  that  she  shall 
not  like.— E.  P.  P. 
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If  feast  and  merriment  must  panse  in  heaven 

While  ye  snch  clamor  raise  tumultuous  here 

For  man*8  unworthy  sake :    yet  thus  we  speed  710 

Ever,  when  evil  overpoises  good. 

But  I  exhort  my  mother,  though  herself  , 

Already  warn'd,  that  meekly  she  submit     ^^^^^ 

To  Jove  our  father,  lest  our  father  chide     -^^<^ 

More  roughly,  and  confusion  mar  the  feast       "  •  -  ^^715 

For  the  Olympian  Thunderer  could  with  ease   ] 

Us  from  our  thrones  precipitate,  so  far  ' 

He  reigns   to  all  superior.     Seek   to  assuag^ 

His  anger  therefore  ;   so  shall  he   with  smiles 

Cheer  thee,  nor  thee  alone,  but  all  in  heaven.  720 

So  Vulc&p,  and,  upstarting,   placed  a  cup 
Full-charged   between  his  mother's  hands,   and  said* 

My   mother,   be  advised,  and,  though  aggrieved. 
Yet  patient ;   lest  I  see  thee  whom  1   love 
So  dear,   with  stripes  chastised   before  my  face,  73s 

Willing,  but  impotent  to  give  thee  aid.'^ 
Who  can  resist  the  Thunderer?     Me,  when  once 
I  flew  to  save  thee,  by  the  foot  he  seized 
And  hurl'd   me  through  the  portal  of  the  skies. 
"From  mom  to  eve  I  fell,  a  summer's  day,"  730 

And  dropped,  at  last,  in  Lemnos.     There  half-dead 
The  Sintians  found  me,  and  with  succor  prompt 
And  hospitable,  entertained  me  fallen. 

So  He ;    then  Juno  smiled.  Goddess  white-arm'd. 
And   smiling  still,  from  his  unwonted  hand*'  735 

Received   the   goblet.     He  from  right  to  left 
Rich  nectar  from  the  beaker  drawn,   alert 
Distributed   to  all  the  powers  divine. 

^  This  refers  to  an  old  fable  of  Jupiter's  hanging  up  Juno  and  whipping 
her.  Homer  introduces  it  without  reference  to  its  meaning,  which  was 
undoubtedly  some  physical  truth  connected  with  the  ether  and  the  atmos- 
phere.—E.  P.  P. 

»  [The  reader,  in  order  that  he  may  partake  with  the  gods  hi  the  droUery 
of  this  scene,  should  observe  that  the  crippled  and  distorted  Vulcan  had 
thrust  himself  into  an  office  at  all  other  times  administered  elthear  by  Hebs 
or  Ctenymede.— Tb.) 
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Heaven  rang  wiih  laughter  inextinguishable 

Peal  after   peal,  such  pleasure  all  conceived  ,  740 

At  sight  of  Vulcan  in  his  new  employ. 

So  spent  they  in  festivity  the  day, 
And  all  were  cheered;   nor  was  Apollo's  harp 
Silent,  nor  did  the  Muses  spare  to  add 
Responsive  melody  of  vocal  sweets.  746 

But  when  the  sun's  bright  orb  had  now  declined. 
Each  to  his  mansion,   wheresoever  built 
By  the  lame  matchless  Architect,  withdrew.^* 
Jove  also,  kindler  of  the  fires  of  heaven. 
His  couch  ascending  as  at  other  times  760 

When  gentle  sleep  approach'd  him,  slept  serene, 
With  golden-sceptred  Juno  at  his  side. 

**  As  Minerva  or  Wisdom  was  among  the  company,  the  poef  8  making 
Vulcan  act  the  part  of  peace- maker,  would  appear  to  have  been  from  choicej 
Icnowlng  that  a  mirthful  person  may  often  stop  a  quarrel,  by  making  him- 
self the  subject  of  merriment. 


The  first  book  contains  the  preliminaries  to  the  commencement  of  seri- 
ous action.  First,  the  visit  of  the  priest  of  Apollo  to  ransom  his  captive  - 
daughter,  the  refusal  of  Agamemnon  to  yield  her  up,  and  the  pestilence  sent 
by  the  god  upon  the  Grecian  army  in  consequence.  Secondly,  the  restora- 
tion, the  propitiation  of  Apollo,  the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles, 
and  the  withdrawing  of  the  latter  from  the  Gh-ecian  army.  Thirdly,  the 
intercession'  of  Thetis  with  Jupiter;  his  promise,  unwillingly  given,  to 
avenge  Achilles ;  and  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  in  which  the  promise  is 
angrily  alluded  to  by  Juno,  and  the  discuseion  peremptorily  checked  by  Ju- 
piter. The  poet,  throughout  this  book,  maintains  a  simple,  unadorned 
style,  but  highly  descriptive,  and  happily  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject.—Fbltow. 
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ARGUMENT   OF  THE   SECOND  BOOK. 

Jupiter,  in  pursuance  of  his  purpose  to  distress  the  Grecians  in  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  Thetis,  deceives  Agamemnon  by  a  drenm.  He,  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  calls  a  council,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  army  shall 
go  forth  to  battle.  Thersites  is  mutinous,  and  is  chastised  by  Ulysses. 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  Agamemnon,  harangue  the  people ;  and  preparation 
is  made  for  battle,     in  exact  account  follows  of  the  forces  on  both  sides. 
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^All  night  both  Gods  and  Chiefs  equestrian  slept. 

But  not  the  Sire  of  all.     He,  waking  soon. 

Mused  how  to  exalt  Achilles,  and  destroy 

No  few  in  battle  at  the  Grecian  fleet. 

This  counsel,  at  the  last,  as  best  he  chose  § 

And  likeliest;   to  dispatch  an  eril   Dream 

To  Agamemnon's  tent,  and  to  his  side 

The  phantom  summoning,  him  thus  addressed. 

Haste,  evil  Dream!     Fly  to  the  Grecian  fleet. 
And,  entering  royal  Agamemnon's  tent,  10 

His  ear  possess  thou  thus,  omitting  nought 

Of  all  that  I  enjoin  thee.     Bid  him  arm 

His  universal  host,  for  that  the  time 

When  the  Achaians  shall  at  length  possess 

Wide  Ilium,  hath  arrived.     The  Guds  above  15 

No  longer  dwell  at  variance.     The  request 

Of  Juno  hath  prevailed;    now,  wo  to  Troy! 
So  charged,  the  Dream  departed.     At  the  ships 

Well-built  arriving  of  Achaians  host. 

He  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  sought.  20 

*  The  poem  now  becomes  more  exciting ;  the  laniruage  more  animated  ; 
the  descriptions  more  lively  and  f^^urative.  Hoinvr  seems  to  Icindle  with 
his  sabject,  and  to  press  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  into  his  service  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration  and  adornment.  Jupiter  prepares  to  lcet>p  his 
promise  of  avenging  Achilles,  by  drawing  Agamemnon  into  a  deceitful  ex- 
pectation of  taking  the  city  The  forces  ari'  arranged  for  battle,  which 
gives  occasion  for  the  celebrated  catalogue. — Pbltoii. 
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Him  sleeping  in  his  tent  he  found,  immersed 

In  soft  repose  ambrosial.     At  his  head 

The  shadow  stood,  similitude  exact 

Of  Nestor,  son  of  Neleus ;   sage,  with  whom 

In  Agameranon^s  thought  might  none  compare.  25 

His  form  assumed,  the  sacred  Dream  began. 

Oh  son  of  Atreus  the  renown'd  in  arms 
And  in  the  race!     Sleep' st  thou!     It  ill  behores 
To  sleep  all  night  the  man  of  high  employ, 
And  charged,  as  thou  art,  with  a  people's  care.  30 

Now,  therefore,  mark  me  welH  who,  sent  from  Jove, 
Inform  |hee,  that  although  so  far  remote, 
He  yet  compassionates  and  thinks  on  thee 
With  kind  solicitude.     He  bids  thee  arm 
Thy  universaJ  host,  for  that  the  time  35 

WJien  the  Achaians  shall  at  length  possess 
Wide  Ilium,  hath  arrived..    The  Gods  above 
No  longer  dwell,  at  variance.     The  requests 
Of  Juno  have  prevail'd.     Now,  wo  to  Troy 
From  Jove  himself!     Her  fate  is  on  the  wing.  40 

Awaking  from  ihy  dewy  slumbers,  hold 
In  firm  remembrance  all  that  thou  hast  heard. 

So  spake  the  Dream,  and  vanishmg,  him  left 
In  false  hopes  occupied  and  musings  vain. 
Full  sure  he  thought,  ignorant  of  the  plan  45 

By  Jove  design'd,  that  day  the  last  of  Troy. 
Fond   thought!     For  toils  and  agonies  to  Greeks 
And  Trojans  both,  in  many  a  bloody  field 
To  be  endured,  the  Thunderer  yet  ordain'd. 
Starting  he  woke,  and  seeming  still  to  hear  50 

The  warning  voice  divine,  with  hasty  leap 
Sprang  from  his  bed,  and  sat.*     His  fieecy  vest 

s  The  whole  bcUod  of  the  Dream  is  natural.  It  takes  the  figure  of  odo 
much  beloved  by  Agamemnon,  as  the  object  that  is  most  in  our  thoughts 
when  awake,  is  tiie  one  that  oftenest  ap))ear8  to  us  in  our  dreams,  and 
just  at  the  instant  of  its  vanishing,  leaves  so  strong  an  impression,  that  the 
voice  seems  still  sounding  in  his  ear. 

The  Dream  also  repeats  ttie  words  of  Jupiter  without  variation,  which  it 
considered  as  a  great  propriety  In  delivering  a  message  from  the  fiither  of 
gods  and  men. 
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New-woTen  he  put  on,  and  maatle  wide; 

His  sandals  £iir  to  his  unsullied  feet 

He  braced,  and  slung  his  argent-studded  swonL  §s 

Then,  incorruptible  for  evermore 

The  sceptre  of  his  sires  he  took,  with  which 

He  issued  forth  into  the  camp  of  CIreece. 

Aurora  now  on  the  Olympian  heights 
Proclaiming  stood  new  day  to  all  in  heaven,  00 

When  he  his  clear-voiced  heralds  bade  convene 
The  Greeks  in  council.     Went  the  summons  forth 
Into  all  quarters,  and  the  throng  began. 
First,  at  the  ship  of  Nestor,  Pylian  King,* 
The  senior  Chiefs  for  high  exploits  renown'd  6s 

He  gathered,  whom  he  prudent  thus  addressM. 

My  fellow  warriors,  hear!     A  dream  from  heaven. 
Amid  the  stillness  of  the  vacant  night 
Approach*d  me,  semblance  close  in  stature,  bulk. 
And  air,  of  noble  Nestor.     At  mine  head  70 

The  shadow  took  his  stand,  and  thus  he  spake. 

Oh  son  of  Ajtreus  the  renown'd  in  arms 
And  in  the  race,  sleep'st  thou?     It  ill  behoves 
To  sleep  all  night  the  man  of  high  employ. 
And  charged  as  thou  art  with  a  people's  care.  75 

Now,  therefore,  mark  me  well,  who,  sent  from  Jove, 
Inform  thee,  that  although  so  far  remote,  ^  < 

He  yet  compassionates  and  thinks  on  thee      ^'f**'^ 
With  kind  solicitude.     He  bids  thee  arm         ^ 
Thy  universal  host;   for  that  the  time  80 

When  the  Achaians  shall  at  length  possess 
Wide  Ilium,  hath  arrived.     The  Gods  above 
No  longer  dwell  at  variance.     The  requests 
Of  Juno  have  prevail'd.     Now,  wo  to  Troy 
From  Jove  himself!     Her  fate  is  on  the  wing.  86 

Charge  this  on  thy  remembrance.     Thus  he  spake. 
Then  vanished  suddenly,  and  I  awoke. 
Haste  therefore,  let  us  arm,  if  arm  we  may,* 

»  King  of  PyluB,  an  ancient  city  of  Elia. 

*  I  Agamemnon  aeems  to  enteriHio  aoine  doubts  leat  the  army  rfiould  to 
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The  warlike  sons  of  Greece;   but  first,  myself 
Will  prore  them,  recommending  instant  flight  90 

With  all  oar  ships,  and  ye  throughout  the  host 
Dispersed,  shall,  next,  encourage  all  to  stay. 

He  ceased,  and  sat ;    when  in  the  midst  arose 
Of  highest  fame  for  wisdom,  Nestor,  King 
Of  sandy  Pylus,  who  them  thus  bespake.  95 

Friends,  Counsellors,  and  Leaders  of  the  Greeks ! 
Had  any  meaner  Argive  told  his  dream. 
We  had  pronounced  it  false,   and  should   the   more 
Have  shrunk  from  battle ;   but  the  dream  is  his 
Who  boasts  himself  our  highest  in  command.  100 

Haste,  arm  we,  if  we   may,  the  sons  of  Greece. 

So  saying,  he  left  the  council;   him,  at  once, 
The  sceptred  Chiefs,  obedient  to  his  voice, 
Arising,  follow'd  ;  and  the  throng  began. 
As  from  the  hollow  rock  bees  stream  abroad,  los 

And  in  succession  endless  seek  the  fields. 
Now  clustering,  and  now  scattered   far  and  near, 
In  spring-time,  among  all  the  new-blown  flowers. 
So  they  to  council  swarm 'd,  troop  after  troop, 
Grecians  of  every  tribe,   from  camp  and  fleet  no 

Assembling  orderly  o'er  all  the  plain 
Beside  the  shore  of  Ocean.     In  the  midst 
A  kindling  rumor,   messenger  of  Jove, 
Impeird  them,  and  they  went.     Loud  was  the  din 
Of  the  assembling   thousands;    groan'd  the  earth  115 

When  down  they  sat,  and  murmurs  ran  around. 
Nine  heralds  cried  aloud — Will  ye  restrain 
Your  clamors,  that  your  heaven-taught  Kings  may  speak? 
Scarce  were  they  settled,  and  the  clang  had  ceased, 
When  Agamemnon,  sovereign  o'er  them  all,  120 

Sceptre  in  hand,  arose.  (That  sceptre  erst 
Vulcan  with  labor  forged,  and  to  the  hand 
Consign'd  it  of  the  King,  Saturnian  Jove ; 

resent  his  treatment  of  their  favorite  Achilles,  as  to  be  indisposed  to  serve 
him.— Te.) 
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2ove  to  the  yanqiiisher*  of  Ino's*  gmrdt 

And  he  to  Pelops;    Pelops  in  his  turn,  19 

To  roydl  Atrens;    Atreas  at  his  death 

Bequeathed  it  to  Thyestes  rich  in  flocks^ 

And  rich  Thyestes  left  it  to  be  borne 

By  Agamemnon,  symbol  of  his  right 

To  empire  over  Argos  and  her  isles)  190 

On  that  he  lean'd,  and  rapid,  thus  begin.^ 

Friends,  Grecian  Heroes,  ministers  of  Mars  I 
Ye  see  me  here  entangled  in  the  snares 
Of  unpropitious  Jove.     He  promised   once. 
And  with  a  nod  confirm 'd  it,  that  with  spoils  135 

Of  Ilium  laden,  we  should  hence  return; 
But  now,  devising  ill,  he  sends  me  shamed. 
And  with  diminished  numbers,  home  to  Greece. 
So  stands  his  sovereign  pleasure,  who  hath  laid 
The  bulwarks  of  full  many  a  city  low,  140 

And  more  shall  level,  matchless  in  his  might. 
That  such  a  numerous  host  of  Greeks  as  we. 
Warring  with  fewer  than  ourselves,  should  find 
No  fruit  of  all  our  toil,  (and  none  appears)  * 

Win  make  us  vile  with  ages  yet  to  come.  I45 

For  should  we  now  strike  truce,  till  Greece  and  Troy 
Might  number  each  her  own,  and  were  the  Greeks 
Distributed  in  bands,  ten  Greeks  in  each. 
Our  banded  decads  should  exceed  so  far 
Their  units,  that  all  Troy  could  not  supply  150 

For  every  ten,  a  man,   to  fill  us  wine; 
So  far   the  Achaians,  in  my  thought,  surpass 
The  native  Trojans.     But  in  Troy  are  those 
Who  baffle   much   my  purpose;   aids  derived 
From  other  states,  spear-arm'd   auxiliars,  firm  155 

In  the  defence  of  Ilium's  lofty  towers. 

»  IMercuryJ  •  [Argus. J 

▼  Homer,  in  a  happy  and  poetical  manner,  acquaints  us  with  the  high 
descent  of  Agamemnon,  und  tnices  the  origin  of  his  power  to  the  highest 
source,  by  saying,  that  the  sceptre  had  descended  to  him  from  the  hand 
of  Jnpiter. 
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Niae  je&rs  hare  passed  as  over,  nine  long  years; 

Our  ships  are  rotted,  and  our  tackle  marr'd, 

And  an  our  wives  and  little-ones  at  home 

Sit  watching  our  return,  while  this  attempt  leo 

Hangs  still  in  doubt,  for  which  that  home  we  left. 

Accept  ye  then  my  counsel.     Fly  we  swift 

With  all  our  fleet  back  to  our  native  land. 

Hopeless  of  Troy,  not  yet  to  be  subdued. 

So  spake  the  King,  whom  all  the  concourse  heard   155 
With  minds  in  tumult  toss'd ;   all,  save  the  few, 
Partners  of  his  intent.     Commotion  shook 
The  whole  assembly,  such  as  heaves  the  flood 
Of  the  Icarian  Deep,  when  South  and   East 
Burst  forth  together  from  the  clouds  of  .Jove.  170 

And  as  when  vehement  the  West-wind  falls 
On  standing  corn  mature,  the  loaded  ears 
Innumerable  bow  before  the  gale. 
So  was  the  council  shaken.     With  a  shout 
All  flew  toward  the  ship.^;    upraised,  the  dust  175 

Stood  o*er  them;   universal  was  the  cry, 
*'Now  clear  the  passages,  strike  down  the  props. 
Set  every  vessel  free,  launch,  and   away  !*' 
Heaven  rang  with  exclamation   of  the  host 
All  homeward  bent,  and  launching  glad  the  fleet.         iso 
Then  baflled  Fate  had  the  Achaians  seen 
Returning  premature,  but  Juno  thus. 
With  admonition   quick   to  Pallas  spake. 

Unconquer'd  daughter  of  Jove   JCgis-arm'd ! 
Ah  fuul   dishonor !    Is  it  thus  ut  last  195 

That  the    Vchaians  on  the  billows  borne. 
Shall  seek  again  their  country,  leaving  here. 
To  be  the  vaunt  of  Ilium  and   her  King, 
Helen  of  Argos,  in  whose  cause   the  Greeks 
Have   numerous  perish'd   from   their  home  remote?       190 
Haste !    Seek   the   mail-arm'd    multitude,  by    force 
Detain  them  of  thy  soothing  speech,  ere  yet 
All  launch  their  oary  barks  into  the  flood. 

She  spake,  nor  did   Minerva  not  comply, 
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But  darting  swiA  from  the  Olymptan  heifhts,  m 

Reach*d   soon  Achiiia's  fleet.     There,  the  perceired 

Prudent  as  Jove  himself,  U losses ;   firm 

He  stood  ;    he  tonch'd  not  even   with  his  hand 

His   sahie  bark,  for  sorrow  whelm 'd  his  souL 

The  Athensan  Goddess  azure-eyed  SOO 

Beside  him  stood,  and   thus  the  Chief  bespake. 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown 'd ! 
Why  seek  ye,  thus  precipitate,  your  ships? 
Intend  ye  flight  ?   And  is  it  thus  at  last, 
That  the   Achaians  on  the  billows  borne,  )0I 

Shall  seek  again   their  country,  leaving  here. 
To  be  the   vaunt  of  Ilium  and  her  King, 
Helen   of  Argos,  in  whose  cause  the  Greeks 
Have   numerous  perish'd  from   their  home  remote? 
Delay  not.     Rush  into  the  throng;   by  force  210 

Detain  them  of  thy  soothing  speech,   ere  yet 
All  launch   their  oary  barks  into  the  flood. 

She  ceased,  whom  by  her  voice  Ulysses  knew, 
Casting  his  mantle  from  him,  which  his  friend 
Eury bates  the  Ithacensian  caught,  31S 

He  ran ;    and  in  his  course  meeting  the  son 
Of  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  from  his  hand 
The  everlasting  sceptre   quick  received, 
Which   bearing,  through  Achaia's  fleet  he  pass'd. 
What  King  soever,  or  distinguish'd  Greek  220 

He  found,  approaching  to  his  side,  in  terms 
Of  gentle  sort  he  stay'd  him.     Sir,  he  cried. 
It  is  unseemly   that  a  man  renown 'd 
As  thou,   should  tremble.     Go — Resume  the  seat 
Which   thou   hast  left,  and  bid   the  people  sit.  226 

Thou  know'st  not  clearly  yet  the  monarch's  mind. 
He  proves  us  now,  but  soon  he  will  chastize. 
All  were  not  present;    few  of  us  have  heard 
His  speech   this  day  in  council.     Oh,  beware, 
Lost  in   resentment  of  this  hasty  course  230 

Irregular,    he   let  his  anger  loose. 
Dread  is  the   anger  of  a  King ;   he  reigns 
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By  Jove's  own  ordinance,  and  its  dear  to  Jove. 

But  what  plebeian  base  soe'er  he  heard 
Stretching  his  throat  to  swell  the  general  cry,  235 

He    laid    the  sceptre  smartly  on  his  back, 
With  reprimand  severe.     Fellow,  he  said. 
Sit  still ;   hear  others  ;    thy  superiors  hear. 
For  who  art  thou?   A  dastard  and  a  drone. 
Of  none  account  in  council,  or  in  arms.  240 

By  no  means. may  we  all  alike   bear  sway 
At  Ilium  ;   such  plurality  of  Kings 
Were  evil.     One  suffices.     One,  to  whom 
The  son  of  politic  Saturn  hath  assign^ 
The  sceptre,  and  inforcement  of  the  laws,  245 

That  he  may  rule  us  as  a  monarch  ought." 

With  such  authority  the  troubled  host 
He  sway'd ;   they,  quitting  camp  and  fleet  again 
Rush'd  back  to  council ;   deafening  was  the  sound* 
As  when  a  billow  of  the  boisterous  deep  250 

Some  broad  beach  dashes,  and  the  Ocean  roars. 

The  host  all  seated,  and  the  benches  fiUM,  /     v 

Thersitej  only  of  loquacious  tongue    -'  ^    i-^.z-r/'"/     •»-^    /^ 
Ungovern'd,  clamor 'd  mutinous  ;   a  wretch 
Of  utterance  prompt,  but  in  coarse  phrase  obscene       255 
Deep  learned  alone,  with  which  to. slander  Kings. 
Might  he  but  set  the  rabble  in  a  roar. 
He  cared  not  with  what  jest ;   of  all  from  Greece 
To  Ilium  sent,  his  country's  chief  reproach 
Cross-eyed  he   was,  and  halting  moved   on  legs  260 

Ill-pair 'd ;   his  gibbous  shoulders  o'er  his  breast 

'  The  power  of  Agamemnon  aa  a  monarch  refers  to  his  being  the  leader 
of  an  army.  According  to  the  form  of  royalty  in  the  heroic  ago,  a  king  had 
only  the  power  of  a  magistrate,  except  as  he  held  the  office  of  priest.  Aiis- 
totle  defines  a  king  as  a  Leader  of  war,  a  Judge  of  controversies,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  ceremonies  of  the  gods.  That  he  had  the  principal  care  of  re- 
ligious rites,  appears  firom  many  passages  in  Homer.  His  power  was  no- 
where absolute  but  in  war,  lor  we  find  Agamemnon  insulted  in  the  council, 
but  in  the  army  threatening  dcserttfrs  with  death.  Agamemnon  is  some- 
times styled  king  of  kings,  as  the  other  princes  tiad  given  him  supreme 
authoilty  over  theoi  in  the  siege. 
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Contracted,  pinch*d  it;   to  a  peak  his  head 

Was  moulded  sharp,  and  sprinkled   thin  with  hair 

Of  starveling  length,  flimsy  and  soft  as  down. 

Achilles  and  Ulysses  had  incurr'd  261 

Most  his  aversion ;    them  he  never  spared ; 

But  now,  imperial  Agamemnon  'self 

In  piercing  accents  stridulous  he  charged 

With  foul  reproach.     The  Grecians  with  contempt 

Listen 'd,  and  indignation,  while  with  voice  370 

At  highest  pitch,  he  thus  the  monarch  mock'd. 

What  wouldst  thou  now  ?   Whereof  is  thy  complaint 
Now,  Agamemnon  ?  Thou  hast  ill'd  thy  tents 
With  treasure,  and  the  Grecians,  when  they  take 
A  city,  choose  the  loveliest  girls  for  thee.  271 

Is  gold  thy  wish  ?   More  gold  ?   A  ransom  brought 
By  some  chief  Trojan  for  his  son's  release 
Whom  I,  or  other  valiant  Greek  may  bind? 
Or  ^^uldst  thou  yet  a  virgin,  one,  by  right 
Another's  claim,  but  made  by  force  thine  own?  2B0 

It  was  not  well,  great  Sir,  diat  thou  shouldst  bring 
A  plague  on  the  Achaians,  as  of  late. 
But  come,  my  Grecian  sisters,  soldiers  named 
Unfitly,  of  a  sex  too  soft  for  war. 

Come,  let  us  homeward:  let  him  here  digest  28S 

What  he  shall  gorge,  alone ;   that  he  may  learn 
If  our  assistance  profit  him  or  not. 
For  when  he  shamed  Achilles,  he  disgraced 
A  Chief  far  worthier  than  himself,  whose  prize 
He  now  withholds.     But  tush, — Achilles  lacks  290 

Himself  the  spirit  of  a  man ;  no  gall 
Hath  he  within  him;  or  his  hand  long  since 
Had  stopp'd  that  mouth,'  that  it  should  scoff  no  more. 

Thus,  mocking  royal  Agamemnon,  spake 
Thersites.     Instant  starting  to  his  side,  291 

Noble  Ulysses  with  indignant  brows 
Survey'd  him,  and  him  thus  reproved  severe. 

*  [The  extrcinest  provocation  is  iinplUd  in  tins  expression,  which  Theni- 
tM  quotes  exactly  m  he  had  heard  H  from  the  Hpe  of  Acbiaee.— Tm.] 
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Thersites  !   Railer  ! — petLce.J  Think  not  thyself^ 
Although  thus  eloqaent,  alone  exempt 
From  obli^tion  not  to  slander  Kings.  300. 

I  deem  thee  most  contemptible,  the  worst 
Of  Agamemnon's  followers  to  the  war ; 
Presume  not  then  to  take  the  names  revered 
Of  Soi^ereigns  on  thj  sordid  lips,   to  asperse 
Their  sacred  character,  and  to  appoint  305 

The  Qrfifikfl  a  time  when   they  shall  voyage  home. 
How  soon,  how  late,  with  what  success  at  last 
We  shall  return,  we  know  not :   but  because 
Achaia*s  heroes  numerous  spoils  allot 
To  Agamemnon,  Leader  of  the  host,  310 

Thou  therefore  from  thy  seat  revilest  the  King. 
But  mark  me.     If  I  find  thee,   as  even  now, 
Raving  and  foaming  at  the  lips  again. 
May  never  man  behold  Ulysses'  head 
On  these  my  shoulders  more,  and  may  my  son  31B 

Prove   the  begotten  of  another  Sire, 
If  I  not  strip  thee  to  that  hide  of  thine 
As  bare  as  thou  wast  born,  and  whip  thee  hence 
Home  to  thy  galley,  sniveling  like  a  boy. 

He  ceased,  and   with  his  sceptre  on  the  back  320 

And  shoulders  smote  him.     Writhing  to  and  fro. 
He  wept  profuse,  while  many  a  bloody  whelk 
Protuberant  beneath  the  sceptre  sprang. 
Awe-quell'd  he  sat,  and  from  his  visage  mean. 
Deep-sighing,  wiped   the  rheums.     It  was  no   time       325 
For  mirth,  yet  mirth  illumined  every  face. 
And  laughing,   thus  they  spake.     A   thousand  acts 
Illustrious,  both  by   well-concerted  plans 
And  prudent  disposition  of  the  host 
Ulysses  hath  achieved,  but  this  by  far  330 

Transcends  his  former  praise,  that  he  hath  quell'd 
Such  contumelious  rhetoric  profuse. 
The  valiant  talker  shall  not   soon,  we  judge, 
Take  liberties  with  royal  names  again.*" 

^  The  character  of  Thersites  is  admirably  sketched.    There  is  nothing 
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So  spake  the  multitude.     Then,  stretching  forth      39 
The  sceptre,  city-spoiler  Chief,  arose 
Ulysses.     Him  beside,  herald  in   form. 
Appeared  Minerva.     Silence  she  enjoined 
To  all,  that  all  Achaia's  sons  might  hear, 
Foremost  and  rearn^st,  and  might  weigh  his  words.  340 
He  then  his  counsel,  prudent,  thus  proposed. 

Atrides  !    Monarch !     The  Achaians  seek 
To  make   thee  ignominious  above  all 
In  sight  of  all   mankind.     None  recollects 
His  promise  more  in  steed-famed  Argos  pledged,         3tf 
Here  to  abide  till  Ilium  waii'd   to  heaven 
Should  vanquished  sink,   and  all   her   wealtli  be  ours. 
No^now,  like  widow'd  women,  or  weak  boys. 
They  whimper  to  each  other,  wishing  home. 
And  home,  I  grant,  to  the  afflicted  t»oul  360 

Seems  pleasant. >*     The  poor  seaman  from  his  wife 
One  month  detain 'd,   cix&erlesss  his  ship  and  sad 
Possesses,  by    the  force  of  wintry  blasts. 
And  by   the  billows  of  the  troubled  deep 
Fast  locked  in  port.     But  us  the  ninth  long  year        3S6 
Revolving,   finds  camped  under  Ilium   still. 
I  therefore  blame  not,  if  they  mourn   beside 
Their  sable  barks,  the  Grecians.     Yet  the  shame 
That  must  attend  us  after  absence  long 
Returning  unsuccessful,  who  can  bear?  360 

Be  patient,  friends  1   wait  only   till   we  learn 
If  Calchas  truly  prophesied,  or  not ; 
For  well  we   know,  and   I    to  all  appeal. 
Whom  Fate   hath  not  already  snatch 'd   away, 
(It  seems  but  yesterday,  or  at  the  most  365 

TBgue  and  indistinct,  but  all  the  traits  are  ao  lively,  that  he  stands  before  us 
like  the  image  of  some  absurd  being  whom  we  have  ourselves  seen. .  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  critics,  that  the  poet  displays  great  skill  in  repre- 
senting the  opponents  of  Agamemnon  in  the  character  of  so  base  a  person- 
age, since  nothing  could  more  effectually  reconcile  the  Greeks  to  the  contin- 
lunce  of  the  war,  than  the  ridiculous  turbulence  of  Thersiics— Fkltow. 

II  (Some  lor  vdvo;  here  read  irtf0oc ;  which  reading  I  have  adopted  for  the 
sake  both  of  perspicuity  and  connection. — TaJ 
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A   day  or  two  before)  that  when  the  ships 

Wo-fraught  for  Priam,  and  the   race  of  Troy, 

At  Aulis  met,  and  we  beside  the  fount 

With  perfect  hecatombs  the  Gods  adored 

Beneath  the  plane-tree,  from  whose   root  a  stream      370 

Ran  crystal-clear,   there   we  beheld  a  sign 

Wonderful  in  all  eyes.     A  serpent  huge, 

Tremendous  spectacle  !    with   crimson  spots 

His  back  all   dappled,  by  Olympian  Jove 

Himself  protruded,  from  the  altar's  foot  375 

Slipp'd  into  light,  and  glided   to   the   tree. 

There  on  the  topmost  bough,  close-cover'd  sat 

With   foliage   broad,  eight  sparrows,   younglings  all, 

Then  newly  feather'd,   with  their  dam,  the  ninth. 

The   little  ones  lamenting  shrill  he  gorged,  380 

While,  wheeling  o*er  his  head,  with  screams  the   dam 

Bewail 'd  her  darling  brood.     Her  also    next. 

Hovering  and  clamoring,  he  by  the  wing 

Within  his  spiry  folds  drew,  and  devoured. 

All   eaten   thus,   the  nestlings  and  the  dam,  395 

The  God  who  sent  him,   signalized  him   too. 

For  him   Saturnian   Jove   transformed  to  stone. 

We   wondering  stood,   to  see   that  strange  portent 

Intrude   itself  into  our  holy    rites. 

When   Calchas,  instant,    thus   the  sign  explain*d.  390 

Why  stand   ye,   Greeks,  astonishM  ?     Ye  behold 
A  prodigy   by  Jove  himself  produced, 
An  omen,  whose  accomplishment  indeed 
Is  distant,   but  whose  fame  shall   never  die.'* 
E'en  as  this  serpent  in   your   sight  devour'd  395 

Eight  youngling  sparrows,  with  their  dam,   the  ninth, 
So  we  nine  years  must  war  on   yonder  plain. 
And  in  the  tenth,  wide-bulwark'd  Troy  is  ours. 

So  spake  the  seer,  and  as  he  spake,  is  done. 

«  The  principal  signs  by  which  the  gods  were  thought  to  declare  their 
will,  were  things  connected  with  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  the  flight  and 
voice  of  birds,  all  kinds  of  natural  phenomena,  ordinary  as  well  as  eztraordi* 
nary  dreams. 
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Wait,  therefore,  brave  Achaiaiui !   go  not  hence  400 

Tin  Priam's  spacious  citj  be  your  prize. 

He  ceased,  and  such  a  shout  ensued,  that  all 
The  hollow  ships  the  deafening  roar  return'd 
Of  acclamation,  erery  voice  the  speech 
Extolling  of  Ulysses,  glorious  Chief.  400 

Then  Nestor  the  Gerenian,'*  warrior  old. 
Arising,  spake ;   and,  by  the  Gods,  he   said, 
Ye  more  resemble  children  inexpert 
In  war,  than  disciplined  and  prudent  men. 
Where  now  are  all  your  promises  and  tows,  410 

Councils,    libations,  right-hand  covenants  ?  >« 
Bum  them,  since  all  our  occupation  here 
Is  to  debate  and  wrangle,  whereof  end 
Or  fruit  though  long  we  wait,  shall  none  be  found. 
But,  Sovereign,  be  not  thou  appaird.     Be  firm.  4U 

Relax  not  aught  of  thine  accustomed   sway, 
But  set  the  battle  forth  as  thou  art  wont.     • 
And  if  there  be  a  Grecian,  here  and  there, 
One,^^  averse  to  the  general  voice,  let  such 
Wither  alone.     He  shall  not  see  his  wish  420 

Grttified,   neither  will  we  hence  return 
To  Argos,  ere  events  shall  yet  have   proved 
Jove's  promise  false  or  true.     For  when  we  climb'd 
Our  gallant  barks  full-charged  with  Ilium's  fate, 
Saturnian  Jove  omnipotent,   that  day,  425 

(Omen  propitious  !)  thunder'd  on   the  right. 
Let  no  man  therefore  pant  for  home,  till  each 
Possess  a  Trojan  spouse,  and  from  her  lips 

^  An  epithet  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  Gerenia,  a  Messenisn 
town,  where  Nestor  was  educated. 

In  the  pictures  which  Homer  draws  of  him,  the  most  striking  features  are 
his  wisdom,  bravery,  and  knowledge  of  war,  his  eloquence,  and  his  old  age. 

For  some  general  remarks  upon  the  heroes  of  the  time,  see  (Grecian  and 
Roman  Mythology. 

»*  In  allusion  to  the  custom  of  pouring  out  a  libation  of  pure  wine,  in  the 
ceremony  of  forming  a  league,  and  joiniog  right  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  mu> 
tual  fidelity  after  the  sacrifice. — Pelton. 

»*  iNestor  is  supposed  here  to  glance  at  Achilles.— Ta.] 
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Take  sweet  revenge  for  Helen's  pangs  of  heart. 
Who  then?     What  soldier  languishes  and  sighs  430 

To  leave  us?     Let  him  dare  to  lay  his  hand 
On  his  own  Tessel,  and  he  dies  the  first. 
But  hear,  O  King!     I  shall  suggest  a  course 
Not  trivial.     Agamemnon !   sort  the  Greeks 
By  districts  and  hy  tribes,  that  tribe  may  tribe  436 

Support,  and  each  his  fellow.     This  performed, 
And  with  consent  of  all,  thou  shalt  discern 
With  ease  what  Chief,  what  private  man  deserts, 
And  who  performs  his  part.     The  base,  the  brave, 
Such  disposition  made,  shall  both  appear;  440 

And  thou  shalt  also  know,  if  heaven  or  we, 
The  Gods,  or  our  supineness,  succor  Troy. 
To  whom  Atrides,  King  of  men,  replied. 
Old  Chief!     Thou  passest  all  Achaia's  sons 
In  consultation ;   would  to  Jove  our  Sire,  44^ 

To  Athenasan  Pallas,  and  Apollo! 
That  I  had  ten  such  coadjutors,  wise 
As  thou  art,  and   the  royal   city  soon 
Of  Priam,  with  her  wealth,  should  all  be  ours/« 
But  me  the  son  of  Saturn,  Jove  supreme  •  4^0 

Himself  afflicts,  who  in  contentious  broils 
Involves  me,  and  in  altercalion  vain. 
Thence  all  that  wordy  tempest  for  a  girl  . 
Achilles  and  myself  between,  and  I 

The  fierce  aggressor.     Be  that  breach  but  healM!  4^5 

And  Troy's  reprieve  thenceforth  is  at  an  end. 
Go — take  refreshment  now  that  we  may  march 
Forth  to  oiir  enemies.     Let  each  whet  well 
His  spear,  brace  well  his  shield,  well  feed  his  brisk 
High-mettled  horses,  well  survey  and  search  46O 

His  chariot  on  all  sides,  that  no  defect 
Disgrace  his  bright  habiliments  of  war. 
So  will  we  give  the  day  from  morn  to  eve 
To  dreadful  battle.     Pause  there  sfiall  be  none 
Till  night  divide  us.     Every  buckler's  thong  455 

^<  Homer  here  exalts  wifldoin  over  valor. 
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Shall  sweat  on  the  toiPd  bosom,  erery  hand 

That  shakes  the  spear  shall  ache,  and  every  steed 

Shall  smoke  that  whirls  the  chariot  o'er  the  plain. 

Wo  then  to  whom  I  shall  discover  here 

Loitering  among  the  tents;   let  him  escape  470 

My  vengeance  if  he  can.     The  vulture's  maw 

Shall  have  his  carcase,  and  the  dogs  his  bones. 

He  spake;   whom  all  applauded  with  a  shoat"^ 
Loud  as  against  some  headland  cliff  the  waves 
Roird  by  the  stormy  South  o'er  rocks  that  shoot         475 
Afar  into  the  deep,  which  in  all  winds 
The  flood  still  overspreads,  blow  whence  they  may. 
Arising,  forth  they  rush'd,  among  the  ships 
All  scatter'd ;   smoke  from  every  tent  arose. 
The  host  their  food  preparing;   next,  his  God  480 

Each  man  invoked  (of  the  Immortals  him 
Whom  he  preferr'd)  with  sacrifice  and  prayer 
For  safe  escape  from  danger  and  from  death,  y 
But  Agamemnon  to  Saturnian  Jove 

Omnipotent,  an  ox  of  the  fifth  year  48S. 

Full-flesh'd  devoted,  and  the  Princes  call'd 
Noblest  of  all  the  Grecians  to  his  feast. 
First,  Nestor  with  Idomeneus  the  King, 
Then  either  Ajax,  and   the  son  he  call'd 
Of  Tydeus,  with  Ulysses  sixth  and  last,  49O 

Jove's  peer  in  wisdom.     Menelaus  went. 
Heroic  Chief!    unbidden,  for  he  knew 
His  brother's  mind  with  weight  of  care  oppress'd. 
The  ox   encircling,  and  their  hands  with  meal  ^ 

Of  consecration  fill'd,  the  assembly  stood,  495 

When   Agamemnon  thus  his  prayer  preferred. 

Almighty  Father  !     Glorious  above  all ! 
Cloud-girt,  who  dwell'st  in  heaven  thy  throne  sublime, 
Let  not  the  sun  go  down,  till  Priam's  roof 
Fall  flat  into  the  flames  ;   till  I  shall  bum  600 

His  gates  with  fire ;   till   I  shall  hew  aiv^ay 
His  hack'd  and  riven  corslet  from  the  breast 
Of  Hector,  and  till  numerous  Chiefs,  his  friends, 
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Around  him,  prone  in  dust,  shall  hite  the  ground. 

So  prayed  he,  but  with  none  effect.     The  God         505 
Received  his  offering,  but  to  double  toil 
Doom'd  thera,  and  sorrow  more  than  all  the  past 

Tbey  then,  the  triturated  barley  grain 
First  duly  sprinkling,  the  sharp  steel  infixM 
Deep  in  the  victim's  neck  reversed,  then  strippM         610 
The  carcase,  and  divided  at  their  joint 
The  thighs,  which  in  the  double  caul  involved 
They  spread  with  slices  crude,  and  burnM  with  fire 
Ascending  fierce  from  billets  sere  and  dry. 
The  spitted  entrails  next  they  o'er  the  coals  515 

Suspended  held.     The  thighs  with  fire  consumed, 
They  gave  to  each  his  portion  of  the  maw. 
Then  slash'd  the  remnant,  pierced  it  with  the  spits. 
And  managing'  with  culinary  skill 

The  roast,  withdrew  it  from  the  spits  again.  520 

Thus,  all  their  task  accomplish'd,  and  the  board 
Set  forth,  they  feasted,  and  were  all  sufficed. 
When  neither  hunger  more  nor  thirst  remained 
Unsatisfied,  Gerenian  Nestor  spake. 

Atrides  !     Agamemnon  !     King  of  men  I  525 

No  longer  waste  we  time  in  useless  words, 
Nor  to  a  distant  hour  postpone  the  work 
To  which   heaven  calls  thee.     Send    thine  heralds  forth. 
Who  shall  convene  the  Achaians  at  the  fleet, 
That  we,  the  Chiefs  assembled  here,   may  range,         630 
Together,  the  imbattled  multitude. 
And  edge  their  spirits  for  immediate  fight. 

He  spake,  nor  Agamemnon  not  complied. 
At  once  he  bade  his  clear-voiced  heralds  call 
The  Greeks  to  battle.     They  the  summons  loud  535 

Gave  forth,  and  at  the  sound  the  people   throng' d. 
Then  Agamemnon  and   the  Kings  of  Greece 
Dispatchful  drew  them  into  order  just. 
With  whom  Minerva  azure-eyed  advanced, 
The  inestimable  Mgh  on  her  arm,  640 

Immortal,  unobnoxious  to  decay 
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A  hundred  braids,  close  twisted,  all  of  gold. 

Each  valued  at  a  hundred  beeres/^  around 

Dependent  fringed  it.     She  from  side  to  side 

Her  eyes  cerulean  rolled,  infusing  thirst  645 

Of  battle  endless  into  every  breast.  / 

War  won  them  now,  war  sweeter  now  to  each  t/ 

Than  gales  to  waft  them  over  ocean  home." 

As  when  devouring  flames  some  forest  seize 

On  the  high  mountains,  splendid  from  afar  B60 

The  blaze  appears,  so,  moving  on  the  plain. 

The  steel-clad  host  innumerous  flashed  to  heaven. 

And  as  a  multitude  of  fowls  in  flocks 

Assembled  various,  geese,  or  cranes,  or  swans 

Lithe-neck*d,  long  hovering  o'er  Cayster's  banks  (U 

On  wanton  plumes,  successive  on  the  mead 

Alight  at  last,  and  with  a  clang  so  loud 

That  all  the  hollow  vale  of  Asius  rings  ; 

In  number  such  from  ships  and  tents  eflused. 

They  coverM  the  Scamandrian  plain;   the  earth  MO 

Rebellowed  to  the  feet  of  steeds  and  men. 

They  overspread  Scamander's  grassy  vale. 

Myriads,  as  leaves,  or  as  the  flowers  of  spring. 

As  in  the  hovel  where  the  peasant  milks 

His  kine  in  spring-time,  when  his  pails  are  filPd,  666 

Thick  clouds  of  humming  insects  on  the  wing 

Swarm  all  around  him,  so  the  Grecians  swarm'd 

An  unsumm'd  multitude  o'er  all  the  plain. 

Bright  arm'd,  high  crested,  and  athirst  for  war. 

As  goat-herds  separate  their  numerous  flocks  670 

With  ease,  though  fed  promiscuous,  with  like  ease 

Their  leaders  them  on  every  side  reduced 

17  [Money  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  ox.]— Ta. 

^  The  encouragement  of  a  divine  power,  seemed  all  that  was  requisite  to 
change  the  diapoaitions  of  the  (Jreciana,  and  make  them  more  ardent  for 
coml»t  than  they  had  previously  been  to  return.  Thia  conquers  their  in- 
clinations in  a  manner  at  once  poetical  and  in  keeping  with  the  moral  which 
ia  every  where  spread  through  Homer,  that  nothing  ia  accomplished  without 
divine  f 
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To  martial  order  glorious  ;^'  among  whom 

Stood  Agamemnon   **  with  an  eye  like  Jove's^ 

To  threaten  or  command,*'  like  Mars  in  girth,  675 

And  with  the  port  of  Neptune.     As  the  bull 

Conspicuous  among  all  the  herd  appears, 

For  he*  surpasses  all,  such  Jove  ordainM 

That  day  the  son  of  Atreus,  in  the  midst 

Of  Heroes,  eminent  above  them  all.  680 

Tell  me,  (for  ye  are  are  heavenly,   and  beheld  *• 
A  scene,  whereof  the  faint  report  alone 
Hath  reached  our  ears,  remote  and  ill-informed,) 
Tell  me,  ye  Muses,  under  whom,  beneath 
What  Chiefs  of  royal  or  of  humbler   note  685 

Stood  forth  the  embattled  Greeks?     The  host  at  large; 
They  were  a  multitude   in  number  more 
Than  with  ten  tongues,  and  with  ten  mouths,  each  mouth 
Made  voeal  with  a  trumpet's  throat  of  brass 
I  might  declare,  unless  the  Olympian  nine,  690 

Jove's  daughters,  would  the  chronicle  themselves 
Indite,  of  all  assembled,  under  Troy. 
I  will  rehearse  the  Captains  and  their  fleets. 

'^  Bceotia's  sturdy  sons  Peneleus  led, 
And  Leitus,  whose  partners  in  command  696 

^  Homer's  rich  invention  gives  us  five  beautiful  similes  on  the  march  of 
the  army.    This  profusion  and  variety  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired. 

»  The  superior  knowledge  that  the  poet  here  attributes  to  the  Muses  as 
divine  beings,  and  then  his  occasional  invocations  to  them,  gives  an  air  of 
importance  to  his  subject  and  has  an  imposing  effect 

^  However  fabulous  the  other  parts  of  Homer's  poems  may  be,  this  ac- 
count of  the  princes,  people,  and  countries,  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  piece 
of  history  and  geography  left  us  in  regard  to  the  state  of  Greece  in  that  early 
period.  Greece  was  then  divided  into  several  dynasties,  which  Homer  has 
enumerated  under  their  respective  princes ;  and  his  division  was  considered 
80  correct,  that  many  disputes  respiting  the  boundaries  of  Grecian  cities 
were  decided  upon  his  authority.  Eustathius  has  collected  together  the  fol- 
lowing instances :  The  city  of  Calydon  was  adjudged  to  the  vGtolians,  not- 
withsunding  the  pretensions  of  JSolia,  because  it  was  ranked  by  Homer  as 
belonging  to  the  former.  Sestos  was  given  to  those  of  Abydos,  upon  the 
plea  that  he  had  said  the  Abydonians  were  possessors  of  Sestos,  Abydos, 
and  Arisbe.  When  the  Milesians  and  people  of  Priene  disputed  their  claim 
to  Mycmle,  a  verse  of  Homer  gave  it  to  the  Milesians.    The  Athenians  wera 
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Areesilaus  and  Prothoenor  came, 
And  Clonim.     Them  the  dwellers  on  the  rocks 
Of  Aulis  followed,  with  the  hardy  clans 
Of  Hyrie,  Schoenos,  Scholos,  and  the  hills 
Of  Eteon ;  Thespia,  Gnea,  and  the  plains  600 

Of  Mycalessus  them,  and  Harma  senred, 
Eleon,  Erythrae,  Peteon  ;  Hyle  them, 
Ilesius  and  Ocalea,  and  the  strength 
Of  Medeon  ;  Cops  also  in  their  train 
Marched,  with  Eutresis  and  the  mighty  men  ooi 

Of  Thisbe  famed  for  doves ;  nor  pass  unnamed 
Whom  Coronaea,  and  the  grassy  land 
Of  Haliartus  added  to  the  war, 
Nor  whom  Platsa,  nor  whom  Glissa  bred. 
And  Hypothebn,'*  and  thy  sacred  groves  610 

To  Neptune,  dark  Onchestus.     Ame  claims 
A  record  next  for  her  illustrious  sons, 
Vine-bearing  Ame.     Thou  wast  also  there 
Mideia,  and  thou  Nissa;  nor  be  thine 
Though  last,  Anthedon,  a  forgotten  name.  $ig 

These  in  Bceotia's  fair  and  gallant  fleet 
Of  fifty  ships,  each  bearing  o'er  the  waves 
Thrice  forty  warriors,  had  arrived  at  Troy. 
In  thirty  ships  deep-laden  with  the  brave, 
Aspledon  and  Orchomenos  had  sent  620 

pat  in  poMefl8ion  of  Salamis  by  another  which  was  dted  by  Solon,  or  (ao- 
oording  to  aome)  interpolated  by  him  for  that  purpose ;  and  Porphyry  aasrs, 
that  tlie  catalogue  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  the  youths  of  some  nations 
were  required  to  commit  it  to  memory. 

Professor  Pelton  remarks,  "The  student  is  advised  to  give  particular 
attention  to  this  important  passage.  He  will  find  it  the  most  interesting 
fragment  of  geography  extant ;  interesting  for  the  poetical  beauty  of  tha 
▼erae,  the  regular  order  which  is  followed,  and  the  Httle  characteristic  touches 
wliich  denote  the  peculiarities  of  the  several  provinces.  The  more  he  ex- 
amines this  catalogue  with  the  subsidiary  lights  of  geography,  history  and 
travels,  the  more  cause  will  he  find  of  wonder,  that  a  description  so  ancient 
should  combine  so  much  accuracy,  beauty,  and  interest.  It  is  recom- 
mmded  to  the  student,  to  trace  the  provinces  and  cities  on  some  good 
map  of  ancient  Greece." 

Si  (Some  say  Thebes  the  less,  others,  the  suburbs  of  Thebes  the  greater. 
It  Is  certain  that  Thebes  itself  sent  none.— Ta.) 
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Their  chosen  youth ;   them  ruled  a  noble  pair, 

Sons  of  Astyoche  ;  she,  lovely  n>mph, 

Receired  by  stealth,  on  Actor'H  stately  roof, 

The  embraces  of  a  God   and  bore  to  Mars 

Twins  like  himself,  Ascalaphus  the  bold,  625 

And  bold  I&lmenus,  expert  in  arms. 

Beneath  Epistrophus  and  Schedius,  took 
Their  destined  station  on  Bosotia's  left. 
The  brave  Phocensians;   they  in  forty  ships 
From  Cyparissus  came,  and  from  the  rocks  6ao 

Of  Python,  and  from  Crissa  the  divine ; 
From  Anemoria,  Daulis,  Panopeus, 
And  from  Hyampolis,  and  from  the  banks 
Of  the  Cephissus,  sacred  stream,  and  from 
Lilaea,  seated  at  its  fountain-head.  636 

Next  from  beyond  Euboea's  happy  isle 
In  forty  ships  conveyed,  stood  forth  well  armed 
The  Locrians ;   dwellers  in  Augeia  some 
The  pleasant,  some  of  Opo6is  possessed, 
Some  of  Calliarus ;  these  Scarpha  sent,  640 

And  Cynus  those  ;    from  Bessa  came  the  rest. 
From  Tarpha,  Thronius,  and  from  the  brink 
Of  loud  Boagrius ;    Ajax  them,  the  swift. 
Son  of  Olleus  led,  not  such  as  he 

From  Telamon,  big-boned  and  lofty  built,  645 

But  small  of  limb,  and  of  an  humbler  crest ; 
Yet  he,  competitor  had  none   throughout 
The  Grecians  of  what  land  soever,  for  skdl 
In  ushering  to  its  mark  the  rapid  lance. 

Elphenor  brought  (Calchodon^s  mighty  son)  660 

The  Euboeans  to  the  field.     In  forty  ships 
From  Histr'isea  for  her  vintage  famed. 
From  Chalcis,  from  Iretria,  from  the  gates 
Of  marilime  Cerinthus,  from  the  heights 
Of  Dios  rock-built  citadel  sublime,  666 

And  from  Caristus  and  from  Styra  came 
His  warlike  multitudes,  all  named  alike 
Abantes,  on  whose  shoulders  fell  behind 
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Their  locks  profase,**  and  they  were  eager  all 

To  split  the  hauberk  with   the  pointed  spear.  cat 

Nor  Athens  had  withheld  her  generous  aons. 
The  people  of  Erectheus.     Him  of  old 
The  teeming  glebe  produced,  a  wondrous  birth  I 
And   Pallas  reared  him  :   her  own  nnctuous  iane 
She  made  his  habitation,   where  with  bulls  666 

The  youth  of  Athens,  and  with  slaughier'd  lambs 
Her  annual  worship  celebrate.     Then  led 
Menestheus,  whom,  (sage  Nestor's  self  except, 
Thrice  schoolM  in  all  events  of  human  life,) 
None  rivaird  ever  in  the  just  array  670 

Of  horse  and  man  to  battle.     Fifty  ships 
Black-prowed,  had  borne  them  to  the  distant  war. 

Ajax  from  Salamis  twelve  yessels  brought. 
And  where  the  Athenian  band  in  phalanx  stood 
Marshaird  compact,  there  stationM  he  his  powers.         69B 

The  men  of  Argos  and  Tyrintha  next, 
And  of  Hermione,  that  stands  retired 
With  Asine,  within  her  spacious  bay; 
Of  Epidaurus,  crown'd  with  purple  rines, 
And  of  Tr€»ena,  with  the  Achaian  youth  660 

Of  sea-begirt  ^gina,  and  with  thine, 
Maseta,  and  the  dwellers  on  thy  coast, 
Waye-wom  Elons ;  these  all  obeyed 
The  dauntless  Hero  Diomede,  whom  senred 
Sthenelus,  son  of  Capaneus,  a  Chief  68S 

Of  deathless  fame,  his  second  in  command. 
And  godlike  man,  Euryalus,  the  son 
Of  King  Mecisteus,  TalaQs'  son,  his  third. 
But  Diomede  controlled  them  all,  and  him 
Twice  forty  sable  ships  their  leader  own'd.  610 

Came  Agamemnon  with  a  hundred  ships. 
Exulting  in  his  powers ;   more  numerous  they, 

s*  It  waB  the  cuBtom  of  these  people  to  shave  the  fore  parts  of  their  heads, 
that  their  enemies  might  not  seize  them  by  the  hair ;  on  the  liinder  part 
they  allowed  it  to  grow,  as  a  valiant  race  that  would  never  turn  their  backs. 
Their  manner  of  fighting  was  hand  to  hand,  without  quitting  their  javehns. 
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And  more  ilIaBtrious  far  than  other  Chief 

Could  boast,  whoever.     Clad  in  burnish'd  brass, 

And  conscious  of  pre-eminence,  he  stood.  696 

He  drew  his  host  from  cities  far  renown'd, 

Mycenae  and  Corinthus,  seat  of  wealth, 

Orneia,  and  Cleonae  bulwark'd  strong, 

And  lovely  Anethyria ;   Sicyon,  where 

His  scat  of  royal  power  held  at  the  first  700 

Adrastus :   Hyperesia,  and  the  heights 

Of  Gonoftssa ;   ^gium,  with  the  towns 

That  sprinkle  all  that  far-extended  coast, 

Pellene  also  and  wide  Helice 

With  all  their  shores,  were  numbered  in  his  train.        70s 

From  hollow  Lacedaemon's  glen  profound, 
From  Phare,  Sparta,  and  from  Messa,  still 
Resounding  with  the  ring-dove's  amorous  moan, 
From  Brysia,  from  Augeia,  from  the  rocks 
Of  Laas,  from  Amycla,  Otilus,  710 

And  from  the  towers  of  Helos,  at  whose  foot 
The  surf  of  Ocean  falls,  came  sixty  barks 
With  Menelaus.     From  the  monarch's  host 
The  royal  brother  ranged  his  own  apart. 
And  panted  for  revenge  of  Helen's  wrongs,  715 

And  of  her  sighs  and  tears. '^     From  rank  to  rank, 
Conscious  of  dauntless  might  he  pass'd,  and  sent 
Into  all  hearts  the  fervor  of  his  own. 

Gerenian  Nestor  in  thrice  thirty  ships 
Had  brought  his  warriors;  they  from  Fylus  came,       720 
From  blithe  Arene,  and  from  Thryos,  built 
Fast  by  the  fords  of  Alpheus,  and  from  steep 
And  stately  Mpy,     Their  confederate  powers 
Sent  Amphigenia,  Cyparissa  veiled 

With  broad  redundance  of  funereal  shades,  725 

Pteleos  and  Helos,  and  of  deathless  fame 
Dorion.     In  Dorion  erst  the  Muses  met 
Threician  Thamyris,  on  his  return 

M  Menelaus  is  occasionally  distinguistied  by  his  activity,  which  shows 
bis  personal  concern  in  the  war. 
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From  Eturytus,  OechaHan  Chief,  and  hush'd 

His  song  for  ever ;   for  he  dared  to  yaunt  790 

That  he  would  pass  in  song  even  themselyes 

The  Muses,  daughters  of  J  ore  ^gis-ami'd. 

They,  therefore,  by  his  boast  incensed,  the  bard 

Struck  blind,  and  from  his  memory  dashM  severe 

All  traces  of  his  once  celestial  strains.  73S 

Arcadia's  sons,  the  dwellers  at  the  foot 
Of  mount  Cyllene,  where  ^pytus  sleeps 
Intomb'd ;   a  generation  bold  in  fight. 
And  warriors  hand  to  hand ;   the  vaHant  men 
Of  Pheneus,  of  Orchomenos  by  flocks  740 

Grazed  numberless,  of  Ripe,  Stratia,  bleak 
Enispe  ;   Man  tinea  city  fair, 
Stymphelus  and  Parrhasia,  and  the  youth 
Of  Tegea ;  royal  Agapenor  these, 

Ancsus'  ofispring,  had  in  sixty  ships  745 

To  Troy  conducted;   numerous  was  the  crew, 
And  skilled  in  arms,  which  every  vessel  brought, 
And  Agamemnon  had  with  barks  himself 
Supplied  them,  for,  of  inland  realms  possessed. 
They  little  heeded  maritime  employs. '^  7S0 

The  dwellers  in  Buprasium,  on  the  shores 
Of  pleasant  Elis,  and  in  all  the  land 
Myrsinus  and  the  Hyrminian  plain  between, 
The  rock  Olenian,  and  the  Alysian  fount; 
These  all  obeyM  four  Chiefs,  and  galleys  ten  7SS 

Bach  Chief  commanded,  with  Epeans  filled. 
Amphimachus  and  Thalpius  governed  these. 
This,  son  of  Cteatus,  the  other,  sprung 
From  Eurytus,  and  both  of  Actor's  house. 
Diores,  son  of  Amarynceus,  those  760 

Led  on,  and,  for  his  godlike  form  renown'd, 
Polyxenus  was  Chieftain  o'er  the  rest, 
8on  of  Agasthenes,  Angelas'  son. 

Dulichium,  and  her  sister  sacred  isles 

»  The  Arcadians,  being  an  inland  people,  were  unskilled  in  naTigation, 
for  which  reason  Agamemnon  furnished  them  with  shipping. 
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The  Echinadefl,  whose  opposite  aspect  795 

Looks  toward  Elis  o*er  the  curling  wayes^ 

Sent  forth  their  powers  with  Meges  at  their  heady 

Brave  son  of  Phyleus,  warrior  dear  to  Jove. 

Phyleus  in  wrath,  his  father's  house  renounced* 

And  to  Dulichium  wandering,  there  abode.  tto 

Twice  twenty  ships  had  follow'd  Meges  fortb« 

Ulysses  led  the  Cephallenians  bold. 
From  Ithaca,  and  from  the  lofty  woods 
Of  Neritus  they  came,  and  from  the  rocks 
Of  rude  iEgilipa.     Crocytia  these,  775 

And  these  Zacynthus  own'd ;   nor  yet  a  few 
From  Samos,  from  Epirus  join'd  their  aid* 
And  from  the  opposite  Ionian  shore. 
Them,  vrise  as  Jove  himself,  Ulysses  led 
In  twelve  fair  ships,  with  crimson  prows  adom'd.        730 

From  forty  ships,  Thoas,  Andraemon's  son, 
Had  landed  his  JBtolians;   for  extinct 
Was  Meleager,  and  extinct  the  house 
Of  Oeneus  all,  nor  Oeneus  self  survived; 
To  Thoas  therefore  had  JBtolia  fallen;  795 

Him  Olenos,  Pylene,  Chalcis  served. 
With  Fleuro,  and  the  rock-bound  Calydon« 

Idomeneus,  spear-practised  warrior,  led 
The  numerous  Cretans.     In  twice  forty  ships 
He  brought  his  powers  to  Troy.     The  warlike  bands  790 
Of  Cnossus,  of  Gortytia  wall'd  around, 
Of  Lyctus,  of  Lycastus  clialky-white, 
Of  Phsestus,  of  Miletus,  with  the  youth 
Of  Rhytius  him  obey'd ;   nor  these  were  all. 
But  others  from  her  hundred  cities  Crete  795 

Sent  forth,  all  whom  Idomeneus  the  brave 
Commanded,  with  Meriones  in  arms 
Dread  as  the  God  of  battles  blood-imbrued. 

Nine  ships  Tlepolemus,  Herculean-born, 
For  courage  famed  and  for  superior  size,  800 

Fiird  with  his  haughty  Rhodians.     They,  in  tribes 
Divided,  dwelt  distinct     Jelyssus  these, 
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Those  Lindu0,  and  the  rest  the  shining  soil 

Of  white  Caminis  occupied.     Him  bore 

To  Hercules,  (what  time  he  led  the  nymph  806 

From  Ephyre,  and  from  Sellea's  banks. 

After  full  many  a  city  laid  in  dust,) 

Astyocheia.     In  his  father's  house 

Magnificent,  Tlepolemus  spear-famed 

Had  scarce  up-grown  to  manhood's  lusty  prime  810 

When  he  his  father's  hoary  uncle  slew 

Lycimnius,  branch  of  Mars.     Then  built  he  shipa. 

And,  pushing  forth  to  sea,  fled  from  the  threats 

Of  the  whole  house  of  Hercules.     Huge  toil 

And  many  woes  he  suffer'd,  till  at  length  sif 

At  Rhodes  arriTin^,  in  three  separate  bands 

He  spread  himself  abroad.     Much  was  he  loved 

Of  all-commanding  Jore,  who  bless 'd  him  there. 

And  shower'd  abundant  riches  on  them  all. 

Nireus  of  8yma,  with  three  ressels  came;  820 

Nireus,  Aglsa's  o£bpring,  whom  she  bore 
To  Charopus  the  King;   Nireus  in  form, 
(The  faultless  son  of  Peleus  sole  except,) 
Loveliest  of  all  the  Grecians  call'd  to  Troy, 
But  he  was  heartless  and  his  men  were  few.**  825 

Nisyrus,  Casus,  Crapathus,  and  Cos 
Where  reign'd   Eurypylus,  with  all  the  isles 
Calydns  named,  under  two  valiant  Chiefs 
Their  troops  disposed  ;   Phidippus  one,  and  one. 
His  brother  Antiphus,  begotten  both  890 

By  Thessalus,  whom  Hercules  begat. 
In  thirty  ships  they  sought  the  shores  of  Troy. 

The  warriors  of  Pelasgian  Argos  next. 
Of  Alus,  and  Alope,  and  who  held 

Trechina,  Phthia,  and  for  women  fair  835 

Distinguished,  Hellas;    known   by  various  names 
Hellenes,  Mjrrmidons,  Achaeans,  thero 
In  fifty  ships  embark'd,  Achilles  ruled. 

**  Nireos  is  no  where  mentioned  as  a  leader  but  in  these  lines.    As  rank 
and  beauty  were  his  only  qualifications,  he  is  allowed  to  sink  into  obliTion. 
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But  these  were  deaf  to  the  hoarse-throated  war, 

For  there  was  none  to  draw  their  battle  forth,  840 

And  give  them  just  array.     Close  in  his  ships 

Achilles,  after  loss  of  the  bright-hair'd 

Bris^is,  lay,  resentful ;   her  obtained 

Not  without  labor  hard,  and  after  sack 

Of  Thebes  and  of  Lyrnessus,  where  he  slew  846 

Two  mighty  Chiefs,  sons  of  Evenus  both, 

Epistrophus  and  Mynes,  her  he  moum'd. 

And  for  her  sake  self-prisonM  in  his  fleet 

And  idle  lay,  though  soon  to  rise  again. 

From  Fhylace,  and  from  the  flowery  fields  860 

Of  Pyrrhasus,  a  land  to  Ceres  given 
By  consecration,  and  from  I  ton  green, 
Mother  of  flocks;   from  Antron  by  the  sea. 
And  from  the  grassy  meads  of  Pteleus,  came 
A  people,  whom  while  yet  he  lived,  the  brave  886 

FrotesilaQs  led ;   but  him  the  earth 
Now  covered  dark  and  drear.     A  wife  he  left. 
To  rend  in  Fhylace  her  bleeding  cheeks. 
And  an  unfinished  mansion.     First  he  died 
Of  all  the  Greeks ;   for  as  he  leap'd  to  land  860 

Foremost  by  far,  a  Dardan  struck  him  dead. 
Nor  had  his  troops,  though  filled  with  deep  regret. 
No  leader;   them  Podarces  led,  a  Chief 
Like  Mars  in  battle,  brother  of  the  slain. 
But  younger  bom,  and  from  Iphiclus  sprung  866 

Who  sprang  from  Fhylacus  the  rich  in  flocks. 
But  him  FrotesilaQs,  as  in  years. 
So  also  in  desert  of  arms  excelPd 
Heroic,  whom  his  host,  although  they  saw 
Podarces  at  their  head,  still  justly  mourn'd;  870 

For  he  was  fierce  in  battle,  and  at  Troy 
"With  forty  sable-sided  ships  arrived. 

Eleven  galleys,  Fherae  on  the  lake. 
And  Boebe,  and  lolchus,  and  the  vale 
Of  Glaphyrae  supplied  with  crews  robust  876 

Under  Eumelus ;   him  Alcestis,  praised 
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For  beauty  abore  all  her  sisters  fair, 
In  Thessaly  to  King  Admetus  bore. 

Methone,  and  Olizon^s  craggy  coast. 
With  Melibcea  and  Thaumasia  sent  8B0 

Seven  ships ;  their  rowers  were  good  archers  all. 
And  every  vessel  dipped  into  the  wave 
Her  fifty  oars.     Them  Philocletes,  skiird 
To  draw  with  sinewy  arm  the  stubborn  bow. 
Commanded ;   but  he  suffering  anguish  keen  sBi 

Inflicted  by  a  serpent's  venom'd  tooth. 
Lay  sick  in  Lemnos;  him  the  Grecians  there 
Had  left  sore-wounded,  but  were  destined  soon 
To  call  to  dear  remembrance  whom  they  left. 
Meantime,  though  sorrowing  for  his  sake,  his  troops  aoo 
Yet  wanted  not  a  chief;  them  Medon  ruled. 
Whom  Rhena  to  the  far-famed  conqueror  bore 
Chleus,  fruit  of  their  unsanctioned  loves. 

From  Tricca,  from  Ithome  rough  and  rude 
With  rocks  and  glens,  and  from  Oechalia,  town  891 

Of  Eurytus  Oechalian-bom,  came  forth 
Their  warlike  youtb  by  Podalirius  led 
And  by  Machaon,  healers  both  expert 
Of  all  disease,  and  thirty  ships  were  theirs. 

The  men  of  Ormenus,  and  from  beside  90O 

The  fountain  Hypereia,  from  the  tops 
Of  chalky  Titan,  and  Asteria's  band; 
Them  ruled  Eurypylus,  Evsmon*s  son 
niustrious,  whom  twice  twenty  ships  obeyed. 

Orthe,  Gyrtone,  Oloosson  white,  906 

Argissa  and  Helone ;  they  their  youth 
Gave  to  control  of  Folypoetes,  son 
Undaunted  of  FirithoQs,  son  of  Jove. 
Him,  to  FirithoQs,  (on  the  self-same  day 
When  he  the  Centaurs  punish'd  and  pursued  910 

Sheer  to  JEthicsd  driven  from  Felion's  heights 
The  shaggy  race)  Hippodamia  bore. 
Nor  he   alone  them  led.     With  him  was  join'd 
Leonteus  dauntless  warrior,  from  the  bold 
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CoroDus  sprung,  who  Csneus  calPd  his  sire.  915 

Twice  twenty  ships  awaited  their  command. 

Guneus  from  Cyphus  twenty  and  two  ships 
Led  forth  ;   the  Enienes  him  obeyM, 
And  the  robust  Pensbi,  warriors  bold, 
And  dwellers  on  Dodona^s  wintry   brow.  920 

To  these  were  join'd  who  till  the  pleasant  fields 
Where  Titaresius  winds;  the  gentle  fiood 
Pours  into  Peneus  all  his  limpid  stores, 
But  with  the  silyer-eddied  Peneus  flows 
Unmixt  as  oil  ;*^  for  Stygian  is  his  stream,  925 

And  Styx  is  the  inviolable  oath. 

Last  with  his  forty  ships,  Tenthredon's  son. 
The  active  Prothoiis  came.     From  the  green  banks 
Of  Peneus  his  Magnesians  far  and   near 
He  gather'd,  and  from  Pelion  forest-crowned.  930 

These  were  the  princes  and  the  Chiefs  of  Greece. 
Say,  Muse,  who  most  in  personal  desert 
Excell'd,  and  whose  were  the  most  warlike   steeds 
And  of  the  noblest  strain.     Their  hue,  their  age. 
Their  height  the  same,  swifl  as  the  winds  of  heaven  93s 
And  passing  far  all  others,  were  the  mares 
Which  drew  Eumelus ;   on  Pierian  hills 
The  heavenly  Archer  of  the  silver  bow, 
Apollo,  bred  them.     But  of  men,  the  chief 
Was  Telamonian  Ajax,  while  wrath-bound  940 

Achilles  lay ;  for  he  was  worthier  far. 
And  more  illustrious  were  the  steeds  which  bore 
The  noble  son  of  Peleus ;    but  revenge 
On  Agamemnon  leader  of  the  host 

Was  all  his  thought,  while  in  his  gallant  ships  945 

Sharp-keePd  to  cut  the  foaming  flood,  he  lay. 
Meantime,  along  the  margin  of  the  deep 
His  soldiers  hurled  the  disk,  or  bent  the  bow, 

«7  The  mud  of  the  Peneus  is  of  a  light  color,  for  which  reason  Homer 
gives  it  the  epithet  of  silvery.  The  Titaresius,  and  other  small  streams 
which  are  rolled  from  Olympus  and  Osea,  are  so  extremely  clear,  that  their 
waters  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Peneus  for  a  consideiahle  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  their  confluence.— Dodwkll. 
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Or  to  its   mark  dispatched  the  qaiyering  lance. 

Beside  the  chariots  stood  the  unharnessed  steeds  900 

Cropping  the  lotus,  or  at  leisure  browsed 

On  celery  wild,  from  watery  freshes  gleaned. 

Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  sheltering  tent 

The  chariot  stood,  while  they,  the  charioteen 

Roam'd  here  and  there  the  camp,  their  warlike  lord  968 

Regretting  sad,  and  idle  for  his  sake. 

As  if  a  fire  had  burnt  along  the  ground,  [neath; 

Such  seem'd  their  march ;   earth  groan*d  their  ttepe  be- 
As  when  in  Arimi,  where  fame  reports 
Typhosus  stretched,  the  fires  of  angry  JoTe  960 

Down  darted,  lash  the  ground,  so  groan'd   the  earth 
Beneath  them,  for  they  traversed  swift  the  plain. 

And  now  from  Jove,  with  heavy  tidings  charged. 
Wind-footed  Iris  to  the  Trojans  came. 
It  was  the  time  of  council,  when  the  throng  905 

At  Priam's  gate  assembled,  young  and  old  : 
Them,  standing  nigh,  the  messenger  of  heaven 
Accosted  with  the  voice  of  Priam's  son, 
Polites.     He,  confiding  in  his  speed 
For  sure  deliverance,  posted  was  abroad  97O 

On  iBsy eta's  tomb,'"  intent  to  watch 
When  the  Achaian  host  should  leave  the  fleet* 
The  Goddess  in  his  form  thus  them  addressed. 

Oh,  ancient  Monarch !     Ever,  evermore 
Speaking,  debating,  as  if  all  were  peace ;  97f 

I  have  seen  many  a  bright-embattled  field, 
But  never  one  so  through  as  this  to-day. 
For  like  the  leaves,  or  like  the  sands  they  come 
Swept  by  the  winds,  to  gird  the  city  round. 

But  Hector !    chiefly  thee  I  shall  exhort.  ggo 

In  Priam's  spacious  city  are  allies 

*  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  traveh,  describes  this  tomb  as  a  conical  mound ;  and 
saja,  that  it  is  the  spot  of  all  others  for  viewing  the  plain  of  Troy,  as  it  is 
visible  in  all  parts  of  Troas.  From  its  top  may  be  traced  the  coarse  of  the 
Scamander,  the  whole  chain  of  Ida,  stretching  towards  Lectum,  the  snowy 
heights  of  Oarganis,  and  all  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  near  the  month 
Of  the  river  Slgeum,  and  the  other  tumuli  upon  the  coast.    .^^^^  ^^  GoOqIc 
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Collected  numerous,  and  of  nations  wide 

Disseminated  various  are  the  tongues* 

Let  every  Chief  his  proper  troop  command, 

And  marshal  his  own  citizens  to  war.  ses 

She  ceased ;   her  Hector  heard  intelligent, 
And  quick  dissolved  the  council.     All   took  arras. 
Wide  flew  the  gates;   forth  rushM  the  multitude. 
Horsemen  and  foot,  and  boisterous  stir  arose. 
In  front  of  Ilium,  distant  on  the  plain,  990 

Clear  all  around  from  all  obstruction,  stands 
An  eminence  high-raised,  by  mortal   men 
Call'd  Bateia,  but  the   Gods  the  tomb 
Have  named  it  of  Myrinna  swift  in  fight. 
Troy  and  her  aids  there  set  the  battle  forth.  995 

Huge  Priameian  Hector,  fierce  in  arms. 
Led  on  the  Trojans ;   with  whom  march 'd  the  most 
And  the  most  valiant,  dexterous  at  the  spear. 

iBneas,  (on  the  hills  of  Ida  him 
The  lovely  Venus  to  Anchises  bore,  looo 

A  Goddess  by  a  mortal  man  embraced) 
Led  the  Dardanians ;   but  not  he  alone ; 
Archilochus  with  him  and  Acamas 
Stood  forth,  the  offspring  of  Antenor,  each, 
And  well  instructed  in  all   forms  of  war.  loog 

Fast  by  the  foot  of  Ida,  where  they  drank 
The  limpid  waters  of  -fisepus,  dwelt 
The  Trojans  of  Zeleia.     Rich  were  they 
And  led  by  Pandarus,  Lycaon's  son, 
Whom  Phcebus  self  graced  with  the  bow  he  bore.     loio 

ApflBsus,  Adrastea,  Terie  steep, 
And  Pitueia — them,  Amphius  clad 
In  mail  thick-woven,  and  Adrastus,  ruled. 
They  were  the  sons  of  the  Percosian  seer 
Merops,  expert  in  the  soothsayers'  art  1015 

Above  all  other  ;  he  his  sons  forbad 
The  bloody  fight,  but  disobedient  they 
Still  sought  it,  for  their  destiny  prevailed. 

The  warriors  of  Percote,  and  who  dwelt 
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Id  Practius,  in  Ariaba,  city  fair,  1020 

In  SestuSf  in  Abydus,  march M  behind 
Princely  Hyrtacides ;  hi«  tawny  steeds. 
Strong-built  and  tall,  from  Heileentes'  bank 
And  from  Arisba,  had  him  borne  to  Troy. 

Uippothous  and  Pilsus,  branch  of  Mars,  102( 

Both  sons  of  Lethus  the  Pelasgian,  they, 
Forth  from  Larissa  for  her  fertile  soil 
Far-famed,  the  spear-expert  Pelasgians  brought 

The  Thracians  (all  whom  Hellespont  includes 
Within  the  banks  of  his  swift-racing  tide)  1030 

Heroic  Acamas  and  Pirous  led. 
Euphemus,  offspring  of  Trcezenus,  son 
Of  Jove-protected  Ceas,  was  the  Chief 
Whom  the  spear-arm'd  Ciconian  band  obey'd. 

Paeonia's  archers  folio  wM  to  the  field  lOai 

Pyraechmes  ;    they  from  Amydon  remote 
Were  drawn,  where  Axius  winds ;  broad  Axius,  stream 
Diffused  delightful  over  all  the  vale. 

Pylaemenes,  a  Chief  of  giant  might 
From  the  Eneti  for  forest-mules  renowned  1040 

Marcl^'d  with  his  Paphlagonians ;   dwellers  they 
In  Sesamus  and  in  Cy torus  were. 
And  by  the  stream  Parthenius  ;   Cromna  these 
Sent  forth,  and  those  ^gialus  on  the  lip 
And  margin  of  the  land,  and  some,  the  heights  i046 

Of  Erythini,  rugged  and  abrupt. 

Epistrophus  and  Odius  from  the  land 
Of  Alybe,  a  region  far  remote. 
Where  veins  of  silver  wind,  led  to  the  field 
The  Halizonians.     With  the  Mysians  came  iggo 

Chromis  their  Chief,  and  Ennomus ;  him  skill'd 
In  augury,  but  skill'd  in  vain,  his  art 
Saved  not,  but  by  ^acides*'  the  swift. 
With  others  in  the  Xanthus'^  slain,  he  died. 

^  A  patronjmiic  given  to  Achilles  aa  desoencUiDt  of  JBacus,  &tber  of 
Peleus. 
^  A  river  of  Tfom  in  Aala  Minor,  the  aune  asthe  Scamuuter. 
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Ascanius,  lorely  youth,  and  Phorcis^Ied  1055 

The  Phry^ans  from  Ascania  far  remote. 
Ardent  for  battle.     The  Moeonian  race, 
(All  those  who  at  the  foot  of  Tmolus  dwelt,) 
Mesthles  and  Antiphus,  fraternal  pair. 
Sons  of  Pylsmenes  commanded,  both  1060 

Of  the  Gygsan  lake  in  Lydia  born. 

Amphimachus  and  Nastes  led  to  fight 
The  Carians,  people  of  a  barbarous  speech,'* 
With  the  Milesians,  and  the  mountain-race 
Of  wood-crown'd  Phthira,  and  who  dwelt  beside        1066 
Maeander,  or  on  Mycale  sublime. 
Them  led  Amphimachus  and  Nastes,  sons 
Renown'd  of  Nomion.     Like  a  simple  girl 
Came  forth  Amphimachus  with  gold  bedight. 
But  him  his  trappings  from  a  woful  death  lOTO 

Saved  not,  when  whirled  beneath  the  bloody  tide 
To  Peleus*  stormy  son  his  spoils  he  left 

Sarpedon  with  the  noble  Glaucus  led 
Their  warriors  forth  from  farthest  Lycia,  where 
Xanthus  deep-dimpled  rolls  his  oozy  tide.  1076 

u  This  ezpretsion  is  construed  by  critics  as  denotiiig  an  unpolished  dia- 
lect, but  not  a  foreign. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 

The  armies  meet.  Pans  throws  out  a  challenge  to  the  Grecian  Princes. 
Menelaus  accepts  it.  The  terms  of  the  combat  are  adjusted  solemnly  by 
Agamemnon  on  the  part  of  Greece,  and  by  Priam  on  the  part  of  Troy. 
The  combat  ensues,  in  which  Paris  is  vanquished,  whom  yet  Venus  res- 
cues. Agamemnon  demands  from  the  Trojans  a  performance  of  the 
covenant. 
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>  Now  marshaird  a]l  beneath  their  severa]  chiefs, 

With  deafening  shouts,  and   with  the  clang  of  arras. 

The  host  of  Troy  advanced.     Such  clang  is  heard 

Along  the  skies,  when  from  incessant  showers 

Escaping,  and  from  winter's  cold,  the  cranes  I 

Take  wing,  and  over  Ocean  speed  away ;  ' 

Wo  to  the  land  of  dwarfs !  prepared  they  fly 

For  slaughter  of  the  small  Pygmaean  race. 

Not  so  the  Greeks ;    they  breathing  valor  came, 

But  silent  all,  and  all  with   faithful  hearts  10 

On  succor  mutual  to  the  last,  resolved. 

As  when  the  south  wind  wraps  the  mountain  top 

In  mist  the  shepherd's  dread,  but  to  the  thief 

Than  night  itself  more   welcome,  and  the  eye 

Is  bounded  in  its   ken  to  a  stone's  cast,  15 

Such  from  beneath   their  footsteps  dun  and  dense 

Uprose  the  dust,  for  swift  they  cross  the  plain. 

1  The  scenes  described  in  this  book  are  exceedingly  lifesome.  The  figures 
are  animating  and  t)eautiful,  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  borne  along  with 
breathless  interest  over  the  sonorous  verse. — Fblton. 

s  This  is  a  strilting  simile,  from  its  exactness  in  two  points— the  noise 
and  the  order.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  embattling  of  an  army  was  "^ 
first  learned  by  observing  the  close  order  of  the  flight  of  these  birds.  The 
noise  of  the  Trojans  contrasts  strongly  with  the  silence  of  the  Greeks. 
Plutarch  remarks  upon  this  distinction  as  a  credii  to  the  miliury  discipline 
of  the  litter,  and  Homer  would  seem  to  have  attached  some  importance  to 
It,  as  he  again  alludes  to  the  same  thing,  Book  iv.  510.      Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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When,  host  to  host  opposed,  full  nigh  they  stood. 
Then  Alexander'  in  the  Trojan  van 
Advanced  was  seen,  all  beauteous  as  a  God;  20 

His  leopard's  skin,  his  falchion  and  his  bow 
Hung  from  his  shoulder ;  bright  with  heads  of  brass 
He  shook  two  spears,  and  challenged  to  the  fight 
The  bravest  Argives  there,  defying  all. 
Him,  striding  haughtily  his  host  before  28 

When  Menelaus  saw,  such  joy  he  -felt 
As  hunger-pinch'd  the  lion  feels,  by  chance 
Conducted  to  some  carcase  huge,  wild  goat, 
Or  antler'd  stag ;  huntsmen  and  baying  hounds 
Disturb  not  Am,  he  gorges  in  their  sight  ao 

So  Menelaus  at  the  view  rejoiced 
Of  lovely  Alexander,   for  he  hoped 
His  punishment  at  hand.     At  once,  all  armed, 
Down  from  his  chariot  to  the  ground  he  leap'd 

When   godlike  Paris  him  in   front   beheld  35 

Conspicuous,  his  heart  smote  him,  and  his  fate 
Avoiding,  far  within  the  lines  he  shrank.  * 
As  one,  who  in  some  woodland  height  descrying 
A  serpent  huge,  with  sudden  start  recoils. 
His  limbs  shake  under  him  ;  with  cautious  stop  40 

He  slow  retires ;  fear  blanches  cold  his  cheeks ; 
So  beauteous  Alexander  at  the  sight 
Of  Atreus'  son  disheartened  sore,  the  ranks 
Of  haughty  Trojans  enter'd  deep  again  : 
Him  Hector  eyed,  and   thus  rebuked  severe.  45 

Curst  Paris  !  Fair  deceiver  !  Woman-mad  ! 
I  would  to  all  in  heaven  that  thou  hadst  died 
Unborn,  at  least  unmated !  happier  far 

8  [Paris,  (reqaently  named  Alexander  in  the  original— T».) 
*  Not  from  cowardice,  but  from  a  sense  of  guilt  towards  Menelaus.  At 
the  head  of  an  array  he  challenges  the  boldest  of  the  enemy ;  and  Hector, 
at  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Book,  confesses  that  no  man  could  reproach  him  as 
a  coward.  Homer  has  a  fine  moral ;— A  brave  mind,  however  blinded  with 
passion,  is  sensible  of  remorse  whenever  he  meets  the  person  whom  he  has 
injured ;  and  Paris  is  never  made  to  appear  cowardly,  but  when  overcome 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  injustice. 
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Than  here  to  hare  incurred  this  public  shame ! 

Well  may  the  Grecians  taunt,  and  laughing  loud,  B9 

Applaud  the  champion,  slow  indeed  to  fight 

And  pusiUanimous,  but  wondrous  fair. 

Wast  thou  as  timid,  tell  me,  when  with  those 

Thy  loved  companions  in  that  famed  exploit, 

Thou  didst  consort  with  strangers,  and  convey  55 

From  distant  lands  a  warrior^s  beauteous  bride 

To  be  thy  father's  and  his  people's  curse, 

Joy  to  our  foes,  but  to  thyself  reproach? 

Behold  her  husband!  Darest  thou  not  to  face 

The  warlike  prince!    Now  learn  how  brave  a  Chief     ao 

Thou  hast  defrauded  of  his  blooming  spouse. 

Thy  lyre,  thy  locks,  thy  person,  specious  gifts 

Of  partial  Venus,  will  avail  thee  nought. 

Once  mixt  by  Menelaus  with   the  dust 

But  we  are  base  ourselves,  or  long  ago,  61 

For  all  thy  numerous  mischiefs,  thou  hadst  slept 

Secure  beneath  a  coverlet'  of  stone.* 

Then  godlike  Alexander  thus  replied. 
Oh  Hector,  true  in  temper  as  the  axe 
Which  in   the  shipwright's  hand  the  naval  plank  70 

Divides  resistless,  doubling  all  his  force. 
Such  is  thy  dauntless  spirit  whose  reproach 
Perforce  I   own,  nor  causeless  nor  unjust. 
Yet  let  the  gracious  gif\s  uncensured  pass 
Of  golden  Venus ;   man  may  not  reject  75 

The  glorious  bounty  by  the  Gods  bestow'd. 
Nor  follows  their  beneficence  our  choice. 
But  if  thy  pleasure  be  that  I  engage 
With  Menelaus  in  decision  fierce 

Of  desperate  combat  bid  the  host  of  Troy  80 

And  bid  the  Grecians  sit ;    then  face  to  face 
Commit  us,  in  the  vacant  field  between. 
To  fight  for  Helen  and  for  all  her  wealth. 

*  In  allusion  to  the  Oriental  cuatom  of  atoning  to  death  for  the  crime  of    v 
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Who  Strongest  proves,  and  conquers,  he,  of  her 
And  hers  possessed  shall  bear  them  safe  away ;  ss 

While  ye  (peace  sworn  and   firm  accord)  shall  dwell 
At  Troy,  and  these  to  Argos  shall  return 
And  to  Achaia  praised  for  women  fair. 

He  ceased,  whom  Hector  heard  with  joy ;  he  moved 
Into    the  middle  space,  and  with  his  spear  90 

Advanced  athwart  pushM  back  the  Trojan  van. 
And  all   stood  fast.     Meantime  at  him  the  Greeks 
Discharged  full  volley,  showering  thick  around 
From  bow  and  sling ;  ^    when  with  a  mighty  voice 
Thus  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  host.  95 

Argives  !    Be  still — shoot  not,  ye  sons  of  Greece ! 
Hector  bespeaks  attention.     Hear  the  Chief  I 

He  said,  at  once   the  Grecians  ceased  to  shoot, 
And  all  sat  silent.     Hector  then  began. 

Hear  me,  ye  Trojans,   and  ye  Greeks  roail-arm'd,  100 
While  I   shall  publish  in  your  ears  the  words 
Of  Alexander,  author  of  our  strife. 
Trojans,  he  bids,  and   Grecians  on  the  field 
Their  arms  dispose;    while  he,  the  hosts  between, 
With  warlike  Menelaus  shaJl   in   fight  106 

Contend  for  Helen,  and  for  all  her  wealth. 
Who  strongest  proves,  and  conquers,   he,  of  her 
And  hers  possessed,  shall  bear  them  safe  away. 
And  oaths  of  amity  shall  bind  the  rest. 

He  ceased,  and  all  deep  silence  held,  amazed ;  no 

When  valiant  Menelaus  thus  began. 

Hear  now  me  also,  on  whose  aching  heart 
These  woes  have  heaviest  fallen.     At  last  I  hope 
Decision  near,  Trojans  and  Greeks  between. 
For  ye  have  suffer 'd  in  my  quarrel  much,  us 

And  much  by  Paris,   author  of  the  war. 
Die  he  who  must,  and  peace  be  to  the  rest. 
But  ye  shall  hither  bring  two  lambs,  one  white, 

7  The  ding  was  a  very  efficacious  and  important  instrument  in  ancient 
warfare.  Stones  were  also  thrown  with  the  hand.  The  Libyans  carried  no 
other  arms  than  itie  spear  and  a  bag  of  stones. 
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The  other  black  ;"  this  to  the  Earth  devote, 
That  to  the  Sun.     We  aha]]  ourselres  aapply  120 

A  third  for  Jove.     Then  bring  ye  Priam  forth. 
Himself  to  swear  the  covenant,  (for  his  sons 
Are  faithless)  lest  the  oath  of  Jove  be  scorned. 
/   Yoong  men  are  ever  of  unsUble  mind; 

Bat  when  an  elder  interferes,  he  views  IV 

J  Future  and  past  together,  and  insures 
The  compact,  to  both  parties,  uninfringed* 

So  Menelaus  spake ;  and  in  all  hearts 
Awaken'd  joyful  hope  that  there  should  end 
War's  long  calamities.     Alighted  each,  130 

And  drew  his  steeds  into  the  lines.     The  fidd   , 
Glitter'd  with  arms  put  off,  and  side  by  side,     ^ 
Ranged  orderly,  while  the  interrupted  war 
Stood  front  to  front,  small  interval  between. 

Then  Hector  to  the  city  sent  in  haste  13S 

Two  heralds  for  the  lambs,  and  to  invite 
Priam ;   while  Agamemnon,  royal  Chief, 
Talthybius   to   the  Grecian  fleet  dismissed 
For  a  third  lamb  to  Jove ;   nor  he  the  voice 
Of  noble  Agamemnon  disobey'd.  140 

Iris,  ambassadress  of  heaven,  the  while. 
To  Helen  came.     Laodice  she  seem'd. 
Loveliest  of  all  the  daughters  of  the  boose 
Of  Priam,  wedded  to  An  tenor's  son. 
King  HelicAon.     Her  she  found  within.  145 

An  ample  web  magnificent  she  wove,' 
Inwrought  with  numerous  conflicts  for  her  sake 
Beneath  the  hands  of  Mars  endured  by  Greeks 
Mail-arm'd,  and  Trojans  of  equestrian  fame. 

*  The  Trojans  were  required  to  sacrifice  two  lambs;  one  male  of  a  white 
color  to  the  Sun,  as  the  father  of  light,  and  one  female  and  black  to  the 
Earth,  the  mother  and  nurse  of  men.  That  these  were  the  powers  to  which 
they  sacrificed  appears  from  their  being  attested  by  name  in  the  oath. 
V.330. 

•  Helen's  weaving  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war  in  a  veil  is  an  agreeable 
fiction ;  and  one  might  suppose  that  it  waa  inherited  by  Homer,  and  ex- 
pUned  in  his  lUad.— Daoixa. 
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SwiA  Iris,  at  her  side,  her  thus  addressM.  15§ 

Haste,  dearest  nymph  !   a  wondrous  sight  behold  ! 
Greeks  brazen-mailM,  and  Trojans  steed-renown'd, 
So  lately  on  the  cruel  work  of  Mars 
Intent  and  hot  for  mutual  havoc,  sit 
Silent;  the  war  hath  paused,  and  on  his  shield  166 

Each  leans,  his  long  spear  planted  at  his  side. 
Paris  and  Menelaus,  warrior  bold. 
With  quiyering  lances  shall  contend  for  thee. 
And  thou  art  his  who  conquers;  his  for  ever. 

So  saying,  the  Goddess  into  Helen's  soul  160 

Sweetest  desire  infused  to  see  again 
Her  former  Lord,  her  parents,  and  her  home. 
At  once   o*ermantled  with  her  snowy  veil 
She  started  forth,  and  as  she  went  let  fall 
A  tender  tear ;  not  unaccompanied  16S 

She  went,  but  by  two  maidens  of  her  train 
Attended,  ^thra,  Pittheus'  daughter  fair. 
And  soft-eyed  Clymene.     Their  hasty  steps 
Convey'd  them  quickly  to  the  Scaean  gate. 
There  Priam,  PanthoQs,  Clytius,  Lampus  sat,  17O 

Thymoetes,  Hicetaon,  branch  of  Mars, 
Antenor  and  Ucalegon  the  wise. 
All,  elders  of  the  people;  warriors  erst, 
But  idle  now  through  age,  yet  of  a  voice 
Still  indefatigable  as  the  fly's  ^°  176 

Which  perch'd  among  the  boughs  sends  forth  at  noon 
Through  all  the  grove  his  slender  ditty  sweet 
Such  sat  those  Trojan   leaders   on   the   tower. 
Who,  soon  as  Helen  on  the  steps  they  saw. 
In  accents  quick,  but  whisper 'd,   thus  remarked.  190 

Trojans  and  Grecians  wage,  with   fair  excuse. 
Long  war  for  so  much  beauty.  ^^     Oh,  how  like 
In  feature  to  the  Goddesses  above! 

1*  (Not  the  grasshopper,  but  an  insect  well  known  In  hot  countries,  and 
which  in  Italy  is  called  Cicdla.  The  grasshopper  rests  on  the  ground,  but 
the  favorite  abode  of  the  Cicdla  is  in  the  trees  and  hedges.— Ta.] 

"  This  episode  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty.  The  effect  of  Helen's  ap- 
pearance upon  the  aged  oounaeliors  is  striking  and  poetical.    It  moat  bo 
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Pernicioiifl  loTelinasa!    Ah,  hence  away, 

ResUtleen  as  thou  art  and  all  diTine,  IBS 

Nor  leaTe  a  cune  to  us,  and  to  our  tone. 

80  thej  among  themselTes;    but  Priam  callM 
Fair  Helen  to  hb  side.^'     My  daughter  dear  ! 
Come,  sit  beside  me.     Thou  shait  hence  discern 
Thy  former  Lord,  thy  kindred  and  thy  (riends.  190 

I  charge  no  blame  on   thee.     The  Gods  have  caoted. 
Not  thou,  this  lamentable  war  to  Troy.'* 
NauM  to  me  yon  Achaian  Chief  for  bulk 
Conspicuous,  and  for  port.     Taller  indeed 
I  may  perceiye  than  he;    but  with  these  eyes  m 

Saw  neyer  yet  such  dignity,  and  grace. 
Declare  his  name.     Some  royal  Chief  he  seems. 

To  whom  thus  Helen,  loTcliest  of  her  sez« 
My  other  Sire !    by  me  for  ever  held 
In  rererence,  and  with  filial  fear  beloved  !  20O 

Oh  that  some  cruel  death  had  been  my  choice. 
Rather  than  to  abandon,  as  I  did. 
All  joys  domestic,  matrimonial  bliss. 
Brethren,  dear  daughter,  and  companions  dear, 
A  wanderer  with  thy  son.     Yet  I  alas!  206 

Died  not,  and  therefore  now,  live  but  to  weep. 
But  1  resolve  thee.     Thou  behold'st  the  son 

borne  in  mind,  that  Helen  was  of  divine  parentage  and  anladlng  beauty,  ^ 
and  this  will  explain  the  enthnaiasm  which  her  sight  called  forth  from  the 
old  men.  The  poet's  skill  in  taking  this  method  of  describing  the  Grecian 
.  chieftains  is  obvious,  and  the  sketches  themselves  are  living  and  character- 
istic to  a  high  degree.  The  reminiscences  of  the  aged  Priam,  as  their 
names  are  announced,  and  the  penitential  sorrow  of  the  erring  Helen,  which 
the  sight  of  her  countrymen,  and  the  recollection  of  hsr  home,  her  child, 
her  companions,  excite  in  her  bosom,  are  among  the  most  skilful  touches 
of  natural  feeling.— Fklton. 

IS  The  character  of  a  benevolent  old  man  is  well  preserved  in  Priam's  be- 
havior to  Helen.    Upon  observing  her  confusion,  he  attributes  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  war  to  the  gods  alone.    This  sentiment  is  also  natural  to  old 
age.    Those  who  have  had  the  longest  experience  of  life,  are  the  most  in-     - 
clined  to  ascribe  the  disposal  of  all  things  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

*'  This  view  of  the  Grecian  lenders  from  the  walls  of  Troy,  is  admired  as 
an  episode  of  great  beauty,  and  considered  a  masterly  manner  of  acquaint- 
ing the  reader  with  the  figure  and  qualifications  of  each  hero. 
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Of  AtreoR,  A^meinnon,  mighty  king, 

In  arms  heroic,  gracious  in  the  throne, 

And,  (though  it  shame  me  now  to  call  him  such,)         210 

By  nuptial   ties  a  brother  once  to  me. 

Then  him  the  ancient  King  admiring,  said. 
Oh  blest  Atrides,  happy  was  thy  birth. 
And  thy  lot  glorious,   whom  this  gallant  host 
So  numerous,  of  the  sons  of  Greece  obey  !  215 

To  vine-famed  Phrygia,  in  my  days  of  youth, 
I  journey 'd  ;    many  Phrygians  there  I  saw,' 
Brave  horsemen,  and  expert;    they  were  the  powers 
Of  Otreus  and  df  Mygdon,  godlike  Chief, 
And  on  the  banks  of  Sangar's  stream  encamp'd.  220 

I  march'd  among  them,  chosen  in  that  war 
Ally   of  Phrygia,  and  it  was  her  day 
Of  conflict  with  the  man-defying  race. 
The  Amazons  ;    yet  multitudes  like  these 
Thy  bright-eyed  Greeks,  I  saw  not  even  there.  226 

The  venerable  King  observing  next 
Ulysses,  thus  inquired.     My  child,  declare 
Him  also.     Shorter  by  the  head  he  seems 
Than  Agamemnon,  Atreus*  mighty  son. 
But  shouldered  broader,  and  of  ampler  chest ;  230 

He  hath  disposed  his  armor  on  the  plain. 
But  like  a  ram,  himself  the  warrior  ranks 
Ranges  majestic ;  like  a  ram  full-fleeced 
By  numerous  sheep  encompass'd  snowy-white. 

To  whom  Jove's  daughter  Helen  thus   replied.  235 

In  him  the  son  of  old  Laertes  know, 
Ulysses ;  bom  in  Ithaca  the  rude, 
But  of  a  piercing  wit,  and   deeply  wise. 

Then  answer  thus,  Antenor  sage  retum'd. 
Princess  thou  hast  described  him :    hither  once  240 

The  noble  Ithacan,  on  thy  behalf 
Ambassador  with  Menelaus,  came : 
Beneath  my  roof,  with  hospitable  fare 
Friendly  I  entertained  them.     Seeing  then 
Occasion  opportune,  I  closely  mark'd  246 
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The  fenias  and  the  tmlcnto  of  the  Chiei^ 

And  this  I  noted  well;   that  when  they  alood 

Amid  the  aaaerobled  cotmaeUon  of  Troy, 

Then  Menelaos  hit  advantage  show'd. 

Who  bj  the  thonlden  orertopp'd  hfo  friend.  m$ 

But  when  both  aat,  U]3r8se«  in  his  air 

Had  more  of  state  >and  dignity  than  he* 

In  the  delivery  of  a  speech  addressM 

To  the  full  senate,  Menelaos  used 

Few  words,  but  to  the  matter,  fidy  rangedt  m 

And  with  mnch  sweetness  utter'd ;   for  in  looee 

And  idle  play  of  ostentatioas  terms 

He  dealt  not,  though  he  were  the  yonnger  man. 

But  when  the  wise  Ulysses  from  his  seat 

Had  once  arisen^  he  would  his  downcast  eyes  m^ 

80  riyet  on  the  earth,  and  with  a  hand 

lliat  seem*d  nntutor'd  in  its  use,  so  hold 

His  sceptre,  swaying  it  to  neither  side. 

That  hadst  thou  seen  him,  thou  hadst  thought  hiaiy  sve, 

8ome  chafed  and  angry  idiot,  passioo-fixt  XB 

Yet,  when  at  length,  the  clear  and  mellow  baao 

Of  his  deep  voice  brake  forth,  and  he  let  (all 

His  chosen  words  like  flakes  of  feather'd  snow. 

None  then  might  match  Ulysses;  leisure,  then. 

Found  none  to  wonder  at  his  ni^le  form.  siO 

The  third  of  whom  the  venerable  king 
Inquired,  was  Ajax. — Yon  Achaian  tall. 
Whose  head  and  shoulders  tower  above  the  rest, 
And  of  such  bulk  fNrodigious — who  is  he  t 

Him  answer'd  Helen,  loveliest  of  her  sex.  371 

A  bulwark  of  the  Greeks.     In  him  thou  sees! 
Gigantic  Ajax.     Opposite  appear 
The  CreUns,  and  among  the  Chiefs  of  Crete 
Stands,  like  a  God,  Idomeneus.     Him  oft 
From  Crete  arrived,  was  MenelaOs  wont  SO 

To  entertain  ;   and  others  now  I  see, 
Achaians,  whom  I  could  recall  to  mind, 
And  give  to  each  his  name ;  but  two  brave  yomthe 
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I  yet  discern  not;   for  eqaestrian  skill 

One  famed,  and  one  a  boxer  never  foiled;  286 

My  brothers ;   bom  of  Leda ;  sons  of  Jore ; 

Castor  and  Pollux.     Either  they  abide 

In  lovely  Sparta  still,  or  if  they  came. 

Decline  the  fight,  by  my  disgrace  abash 'd 

And   the  reproaches  which  have  fallen  on  me.^^  290 

She  said  ;   but  they  already  slept  inhumed 
In  Lacedemon,  in  their  native  soil. 

And  now  the  heralds,  through  the  streets  of  Troy 
Charged  with  the  lambs,  and  with  a  goat-skin  filled 
With  heart-exhilarating  wine  prepared  296 

For  that  divine  solemnity,  returned. 
IdflMis  in  his  hand  a  beaker  bore 
Resplendent,  with  it^  fellow  cups  of  gold. 
And  thus  he  summon'd  ancient  Priam  forth* 

Son  of  Laomedon,  arise.     The  Chiefs  300 

Call  thee,  the  Chiefs  of  Ilium  and  of  Greece. 
Descend  into  the  plain.     We  strike  a  truce, 
And  need   thine  oath  to  bind  it.     Paris  fights 
With  warlike  MenelaOs  for  his  spouse  ; 
Their  spears  decide  the  strife.     The  conqueror  wins    m 
Helen  and  all  her  treasures.     We,  thenceforth, 
(Peace  sworn  and  amity)  shall  dwell  secure 
In  Troy,  while  they  to  Argos  shall  return 
And  to  Achaia  praised  for  women  fair. 

He  spake,  and  Priam,  shuddering,  bade  his  train      310 
Prepare  his  steeds ;   they  sedulous  obey*d. 
First,  Priam  mounting,  backward  atretch'd  the  reins; 
Antenor,  next,  beside  him  sat,  and  through 
The  Scaean  gate  they  drove  into  the  plain. 
Arriving  at  the  hosts  of  Greece  and  Troy  315 

They  left  the  chariot,  and  proceeded  both 
Into  the  Interval  between  the  hosts. 

>4  Helen  sees  no  where  in  the  plain  her  two  brothers  Castor  and  PoHiul 
Her  inquiry  is  a  natural  one,  and  her  self-reprotich  naturally  suggests  her 
own  disgrace  as  the  cause  of  tucir  not  up  xviring  among  the  other  com- 
manders. The  two  lines  in  which  the  poet  mentions  their  death  are  simple 
and  touching.— Fkltov. 
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Then  vprose  Afunemnon,  and  uprose 
All-wise  U]3rMe8.     Next,  the  henildt  came 
Conspicuous  forward,  expediting  each  120 

The  ceremonial ;    they  the  beaker  fiird 
With  wine,  and  to  the  hands  of  all  the  kings 
Minister^  water.     Agamemnon  then 
Drawing  his  dagger  which  he  erer  bora 
Appendant  to  his  heavy  fjUchion's  sheath,  , '     «» 

Cat  off  the  forelocks  of  the  lambs, >'  of  wfaieh   v^ 
The  heralds  gave  to  every  Grecian  Chief 
A   portion,  and  to  all  the  Chiefs  of  Troy. 
Then  Agamemnon  raised  his  hands,  and  pray*d 

Jove,  Father,  who  fW>m  Ida  stretchest  forth  330 

Thine  arm  omnipotent,  overruling  ail. 
An']   thou,  all-seeing  and  all-hearing  Stni, 
Ye  Rivers,  and  thou  conscious  Earth,  and  jre 
Who  under  earth  on  human  kind  avenge 
Severe,  the  guilt  of  ^iolatetl  oaths,  IX 

Hear  ye,  and  ratify  what  now  we  swear  I 
Should  Paris  slay  the  hero  amber-hairVd, 
My  brother  MenelaOs,  Heleu's  wealth 
And  Helen's  self  are  his,  and  all  our  host 
Shall  home  return  to  Oreeee  ;   but  should  it  ehaaee  340 
That  Paris  fall  by  Menelafls'  hand. 
Then  Troy  shall  render  back   what  she  detains* 
With  such  amercement  as  is  meet,  a  sum 
*To  be  remember'd  in  all  future  times. 
Which  penalty  should  Priam  and  his  soim  345 

Not  pay,  though  Paris  fall,  then  here  in  arms 
I  will  contend  for  payment  of  the  mulct 
My  due,  till,  satisfied,  I  close  the  war. 

He  said,  and  with  his  ruthless  steel  the  lambs 
Stretchy  panting  all,  bat  soon  they  ceased  to  pant,    35Q 
For  mortal  was  the  stroke.^'     Then  drawing  forth 

^  Homer  here  givee  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  aoleiiui  oath,  as  it  was 
then  obeervad  by  the  nations  of  whom  he  writes. 

^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  sacrificing  was  the  most  solemn  act  of 
reUgioii,  and  that  kings  were  also  chief-prteats. 
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Wine  from  the  beaker,  they  with  brimming  caps 
HailM  the  immortal  Gods,  and  pray'd  again. 
And  many  a  Grecian  thus  and  Trojan  spake. 

All-glorious  Jove,  and  ye  the  powers  of  heaven,        35s 
Whoso  shall  violate  this  contract  first. 
So  be  the  brains  of  them  and  of  their  sons 
Pour'd  out,  as  we  this  wine  pour  on  the  earth. 
And  may  their  wives  bring  forth  to  oUier  men ! 

So  they:   but  them  Jove  heard  not.     Then  lyrose     950 
Priam,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  and  said. 

Hear  me,  ye  Trojans  and  ye  Greeks  well-arm'd. 
Hence  back  to  wind-swept  Ilium  I  return* 
Unable  to  sustain  the  sight,  my  son 

With  warlike  Menelatts   matchM  in  arms.  $ss 

Jove  knows,  and  the  immortal  Gods,  to  whom 
Of  both,  this  day  is  preordained  the  last. 

So  spake  the  godlike  monarch,  and  disposed 
Within  the  royal  chariot  all  the  lambs; 
Then,  mounting,  check'd  the  reins ;   Antenor  next         370 
Ascended,  and  to  Ilium  both  returned. 

First,  Hector  and  Ulysses,  noble  Chief, 
Measured  the  ground;   then  taking  lots  for  proof 
Who  of  the  combatants  should  foremost  hurl 
His  spear,  they  shook  them  in  a  brazen  casque;  375 

Meantime  the  people  raised  their  hands  on  high. 
And  many  a  Grecian  thus  and  Trojan  prayed. 

Jove,  Father,   who  on  Ida  seated,  seest 
And  rulest  ail  below,  glorious  in  power! 
Of  these  two  champions,   to  the  drear  abodes  390 

Of  Ades  him  appoint  who  fumish'd  first 
The  cause  of  strife  between  them,  and  let  peace 
Oath-bound,  and  amity  unite  the  rest! 

So  spake  the  hosts  ;    then  Hector  shook  the  lots, 
Majestic  Chief,  turning  his  face  aside.  38B 

Forth  sprang  the  lot  of  Paris.     They  in  ranks 
Sat  all,  where  stood   the  fiery  steeds  of  each. 
And  where  his  radiant  arms  lay  on  the  field. 
Illustrious  Alexander  his  bright  arms 
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Put  oiit  Mr  Helen's  paramour.     ^'He  clacp*d  m 

His  polisb'd  greases  with  silver  studs  secured; 

His  brother's  corselet  to  his  breast  he  bovodf 

Lycaon*Sy  apt  to  his  own  shape  and  sixCt 

And  slung  athwart  his  shoulders,  bright  embos^d« 

His  brazen  sword;  his  massy  buckler  broad  w$ 

He  took,  and  to  his  graceful  head  his  casque 

Adjusted  elegant,  which,  as  he  moTcd, 

Its  bushy  crest  waTed  dreadful;  last  he  seised. 

Well  fitted  to  his  gripe,  his  ponderous  spear. 

Meantime  the  hero  Menelatts   made  400 

Like  preparation,  and  his  arms  put  on. 

When  thus,  from  all  the  multitude  apart. 
Both  combatants  had  arm*d,  with  eyes  that  flashed 
Defiance,  to  the  middle  space  they  strode, 
Trojans  and  Greeks  between.     Astonishment  40s 

Seized  all  beholders.  On  the  measured  ground 
Full  near  they  stood,  each  brandishing  on  high 
His  massy  spear,  and  each  was  fiery  wroth. 

First,  Alexander  his  long-shadow'd  spear 
Sent  forth,  and  on  his  smooth  shield*s  surface  struck 
The  son  of  Atreus,  but  the  brazen  guard  411 

Pierced  not,  for  at  the  disk,  with  blunted  point 
Reflex,  his  ineflfectual  weapon  stay'd. 

17  The  annor  of  both  Greeks  and  Trojant  consisted  of  six  portions,  and 
was  always  put  on  in  the  order  here  given.  The  greaves  were  for  the  de- 
fence of  tlie  legs.  They  were  made  of  some  kind  of  metal,  and  probablj 
lined  with  ek>th  or  felt.  The  ooirass  or  corselet  for  the  body,  was  made  of 
horn  cut  in  thin  ptooes  and  fastened  apon  linen  cloth,  one  piece  overlapping 
another.  The  sword  hung  on  the  left  side  by  means  of  a  belt  which  passed 
over  the  right  shoulder.  The  large  round  shield,  sometimes  made  of  osiers 
twisted  together  and  covered  with  several  ox-hides,  and  bound  round  the 
edge  with  metal  In  the  Homeric  times  it  was  supported  by  a  belt  i  subse- 
quently a  band  was  placed  across  the  inner  side,  in  which  tlie  left  arm  was 
inserted,  and  a  strong  leather  strap  fastened  near  the  edge  at  certain  dis- 
tances, which  was  grasped  by  the  hand.  The  helmet,  made  of  metal  and 
lined  with  felt.  Lastly  the  spear,  and  in  many  cases  two.  The  heavy- 
armed  sokiiery  were  dietingnished  from  the  light.  The  covering  of  the  lat- 
ter consisted  of  skins,  and  instead  of  the  sword  and  lance,  they  fought  with 
darts,  bows  and  arrows,  or  slings,  and  were  generally  attached  in  a  eubordi^ 
nate  capacity  to  the  heavy-armed  soklSery.  ^  t 
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Then  Menelatts  to  the  fight  advanced 

Impetuouflt  after  prayer  offerM  to  Jove.^^  416 

King  over  all  1   now  grant  me  to  avenge 
My  wrongs  on  Alexander;  now  subdue 
The  aggressor  under  me;  that  men   unborn 
May  shudder  at  the  thought  of  faith  abused* 
And  hospitality  with  rape  repaid.  420 

He  said,  and  brandishing  his  massy  spear, 
Dismiss'd  it.     Through  the  burnish'd  buckler  broad 
Of  Priam's  son  the  stormy  weapon  flew. 
Transpierced  his  costly  hauberk,  and  the  vest 
Ripp'd  on  his  flank ;  but  with  a  sideward  bend  425 

He  baffled  it,  and  baulk'd  the  dreadful  death. 

Then  Menelails  drawing  his  bright  blade, 
Swung  it  aloft,  and  on  the  hairy  crest 
Smote  him;  but  shiver'd  into  fragments  small 
The  falchion  at  the  stroke  feH  from  his  hand.  430 

Vexation  fiU'd  him ;  to  the  spacious  heavens 
He  lookM,  and  with  a  voice  of  wo  exclaim' d — 

Jupiter!   of  all  powers  by  man  adored 
To  me  most  adverse  !     Confident  I  hoped 
Revenge  for  Paris*  treason,  but  my  sword  435 

Is  shivered,  and  I  sped  my  spear  in  vain. 

So  saying,  he  sprang  on  him,  and  his  long  crest 
Seized  fast;  then,  turning,  drew  him  by  that  hold 
Toward  the  Gb'ecian  host.     The  broider'd  band 
That  underbraced  his  helmet  at  the  chin,  440 

Strain'd  to  his  smooth  neck  with  a  ceaseless  force, 
ChokM  him;  and  now  had  Menelaus  won 
Deathless  renown,  dragging  him  ofi*  the  field. 
But  Venus,  foam-sprung  Goddess,  feeling  quick 
His  peril  imminent,  snapp'd  short  the  brace  44S 

Though  stubborn,  by  a  slaughtered  ^'  ox  supplied. 
And  Uie  void  helmet  followed  as  he  puird. 

IB  Homer  puts  a  prayer  in  the  mouth  of  MenelaSs,  but  none  in  that  of 
Paris.  Menelatta  ia  injured  and  innocent,  and  may  therefore  ask  for  juA- 
tice;  but  Paris,  who  is  ttie  criminal,  rbmains  silent. 

u  [Because  the  hide  of  a  beast  that  dies  in  health  is  tougher  and  fitter  for 
use  than  of  anotlier  that  dies  diseased.] 
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That  prise  the  Hero,  whirling  it  aloft, 

Threw  to  his  Greeks,  who  cauiht  i»  and  aecured. 

Then  with  rindictiTe  strides  he  msh'd  again  M 

On  Paris,  spear  in  band;   bat  him  ioTolTed 

In  mist  opaqoe  Venus  with   ease  dirine 

Snatch'd  thence,  and  in  his  chamber  placed  hi»«  liU'd 

With  scents  odorous,  spirit-soothinf  sweets. 

Nor  stay'd  the  Goddess,  b«t  at  once  in  quest  411 

Of  Helen  went;  her  on  a  lofty  tower 

She  found,  where  many  a  damsel  stood  of  Troy, 

And  twitch'd  her  fragrant  robe.     In  form  she  seem*d 

An  ancient  matron,  who,  while  Helen  dwelt 

In  Lacedjomon,  her  nnsullied  wool  4Iq 

Dress'd  for  her,  Cuthfullest  of  all  her  train* 

Like  her  disguised  the  Goddess  thos  began. 

Haste — Paris  calls  thee— on  his  sculptured  covcfa, 
(Sparkling  alike  his  looks  and  his  attire) 
He  waits  thy  wish*d  return.      Thou  wouldst  not  dream 
Thnt  he  had  fought;  he  rather  seems  prepared  4^ 

For  dance,  or  after  dance,  ibr  soft  repose. 

So  sa3ring,  she  tumult  raised  in  Helen's  mind. 
Yet  soon  as  by  her  symmetry  of  neck. 
By  her  love-kindling  breasts  and  luminous  eyes  479 

She  knew  the  Goddess,  her  she  thus  bespake. 

Ah  whence,  deceitful  deity!   thy  wish 
Now  to  ensnare  me!     Wouldst  thou  lure  me,  say, 
To  some  fair  city  of  Mnonian  name 
Or  Phrygian,  more  remote  from  SparU  still?  471 

Hast  thou  some  human  fiiTorite  also  there? 
Is  it  because  Atrides  hath  prevailed 
To  vanquish  Paris,  and  would  bear  me  home 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  that  thou  attempt'st 
Again  to  cheat  me?     Go  thyself — sit  thou  48O 

Beside  him — for  his  sake  renounce  the  skies ; 
Watch  him,  weep  for  him;  till  at  length  his  wife 
He  deign  to  make  thee,  or  perchance  his  slave. 
I  go  not  (now  to  go  were  shame  indeed) 
To  dress  his  couch ;  nor  will  1  be  the  jest  48B 
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Of  aU  my  lez  in  Iliiiin.     Oh !  my  grieft 
Ar«  infinite,  and  more  than  I  can  bear. 

To  whom,  the  foam-epning  CU>dde88,  thus  incensed. 
Ah  wretch !   provoke  not  me ;  lest  in  my  wrath 
Abandoning  Uiee,  I  not  hate  thee  less  490 

Than  now  I  fondly  lore  thee,  and  beget 
Such  detestation  of  thee  in  all  hearts, 
Grecian  and  Trojan,  that  thou  die  abhorr'd. 

The  Goddess  ceased.     Jove's  daughter,  Helen,  fear'd. 
And,  in  her  lucid  veil  close  wrapt  aroond,  ^5 

Silent  retired,  of  all  those  Trojan  dames 
IJnseen,  and  Venns  led,  herself,  the  way. 
Soon  then  as  Alexander's  fair  abode 
They  reach'd,  her  maidens  quick  their  tasks  resumed, 
And  she  to  her  own  chamber  lofty-roof 'd  soe 

Ascended,  loveliest  of  her  sex.     A  seat 
For  Helen,  daughter  of  Jove  ^gis-arm'd. 
To  Paris  opposite,  the  Queen  of  smiles 
Herself  disposed ;   but  with  averted  eyes 
She  sat  before  him,  and  him  keen  reproach'd.  BOB 

Thou  hast  escaped. — Ah  would  that  thou  hadst  died 
By  that  heroic  arm,  mine  husband's  erst! 
Thou  once  didst  vaunt  thee  in  address  and  streng^ 
Superior.     Go  then— challenge  yet  again 
The  warlike  Menelatts  forth  in  fight.  610 

But  hold.     The  hero  of  the  amber  locks 
Provoke  no  more  so  rashly,  lest  the  point 
Of  his  victorious  spear  soon  stretch  thee  dead. 

She  ended,  to  whom  Paris  thus  replied. 
Ah  Helen,  wound  me  not  with  taunt  severe !  616 

Me,  Menelatts,  by  Minerva's  aid. 
Hath  vanquish'd  now,  who  may  hereafter,  him. 
We  also  have  our  Gods.     But  let  us  love. 
For  never  since  the  day  when  thee  I  bore 
From  pleasant  Lacedsmon  o'er  the  waves  620 

To  Cranfte's  fair  isle,  and  first  enjoy'd 
Thy  beauty,  loved  I  as  I  love  thee  now. 
Or  felt  such  sweetness  of  intense  desire. 
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He  spftke,  and  toof ht  bis  bed,  whom  foUow'd  toon 
JoTe*8  daughter,  reeoociled  to  his  embrace.  89 

But  M enelatls  Hke  a  lioo  naf  ed 
The  multitude,  inquiring  fiur  and  near 
For  Paris  lost     Yet  neither  Trojan  him 
Nor  friend  of  Troj  could  show,  whom,  else,  through  lore 
None  had  concealed,  for  him  as  death  itself  190 

All  hated,  but  his  going  none  had  seen. 

Amidst  them  all  then  spake  the  King  of  men« 
Trojans,  and  Dardans,  and  allies  of  Troy ! 
The  warlike  MenelaOs  hath  preTailed, 
As  is  most  plain      Now  therefore  bring  ye  forth  135 

Helen  with  all  her  treasures,  also  bring 
Buch  lai^  amercement  as  is  meet,  a  sum 
To  be  renoember'd  in  all  future  times, 

80  spake  Atrides,  and  Achaia's  host 
With  loud  applause  confirm'd  the  monarch's  claim.       mo 
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AKGUMENT  OF  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 

In  a  CoancU  of  the  Oods,  a  dispute  ariaes  between  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
which  ia  at  laat  oompromiaed,  Jove  conaeDting  to  dispatch  Minerva  with 
a  charge  to  incite  some  Trojan  to  a  violation  of  the  truce.  Minerva  do- 
■oenda  for  that  purpose,  and  in  tlM  form  of  Laodocua,  a  aon  of  Priam, 
exhorts  Pandarua  to  ahoot  at  Menelaus,  and  succeeda.  Menelaua  Is 
wounded,  and  Agamemnon  having  consigned  liim  to  the  care  of  Machaoo, 
goes  forth  to  perform  the  duties  of  commander-in-chief,  in  the  encour- 
agement of  his  hoat  to  battle.    The  battle  begina. 
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Now,  on  the  golden  floor  of  Jore's  abode 

The  Gods  all  sat  consulting;   Hebe  them, 

Graceful,  with  nectar  served  ;'  they  pledging  each 

His  next,  alternate  quaffed  from  cups  of  gold, 

And  at  their  ease  reclined,  look'd  down  on  Troy;  $ 

When,  sudden,  Jove  essay'd  by  piercing  speech 

Invidious,  to  enkindle  Juno's  ire. 

Two  Goddesses  on  Menelaus*  part 
Confederate  stand,  Juno  in  Argos  known, 
Pallas  in  Alaicomene  ;'   yet  they  10 

Bequester'd  sit,  look  on,  and  are  amused. 
Mot  so  smile-loving  Venus ;  she,  beside 
Her  champion  station'd,  saves  him  from  his  fate, 
And  at  this  moment,  by  her  aid,  he  lives. 
But  now,  since  victory  hath  proved  the  lot  is 

Of  warlike  Menelaus,  weigh  ye  well 
The  matter ;   shall  we  yet  the  ruinous  strife 
Prolong  between  the  nations,  or  consent 
To  give  them  peace?   should  peace  your  preference  win, 
And  prove  alike  acceptable  to  all,  2U 

Stand  Ilium,  and  let  Menelaus  bear 
Helen  of  Argos  back  to  Greece  again. 

^  The  goddess  of  youth  is  made  an  attendant  at  the  banqaeta  of  the  gods, 
to  show  that  they  enjoyed  a  perpetual  youth,  and  endless  felicity. 

<  (A  tpwn  of  that  name  in  Boeotia,  where  Pallas  was  particularly  wor- 
shtpped.— Tb.] 
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He  ended;   Juno  and  Minerva  heard,* 
Low-murmuring  deep  disgust;  for  side  by  side 
They  forging  sat  calamity  to  Troy.  25 

Minerva  through  displeasure  against  Jove 
Nought  utter'd,  for  with  rage  her  bosom  boiPd; 
But  Juno  checkM  not  hers,  who  thus  replied. 

What  word  hath  pass'd  thy  lips,  Jove  most  severe! 
How?   wouldst  thou  render  fruitless  all  my  pains?         30 
The  sweat  that  I  have  pourM  ?   my  steeds  themselves 
Have  fainted  while  I  gather'd  Greece  in  arms 
For  punishment  of  Priam  and  his  sons. 
Do  it.     But  small  thy  praise  shall  be  in  heaven. 

Then  her  the  Thunderer  answer'd  sore  displeased.     35 
Ah  shameless !   how  have  Priam  and  his  sons 
So  much  transgress'd  against  thee,  that  thou  burn'st 
With  ceaseless  rage  to  ruin  populous  Troy? 
Go,  make  thine  entrance  at  her  lofty  gates, 
Priam  and  all  his  house,  and  all  his  host  40 

Alive  devour;   then,  haply,  thou  wilt  rest; 
Do  even  as  thou  wilt,  that  this  dispute 
Live  not  between  us  a  consuming  fire 
For  ever.     But  attend;   mark  well  the  word. 
When  I  shall  also  doom  in  future  time  tf 

Some  city  to  destruction,  dear  to  thee, 
Oppose  me  not,  but  give  my  fury  way 
As  I  give  way  to  thine,  not  pleased  myself^ 
Tet  not  unsatisfied,  so  thou  be  pleased. 
For  of  all  cities  of  the  sons  of  men,  50 

And  which  the  sun  and  stars  from  heaven  behold. 
Me  sacred  Troy  most  pleases,  Priam  me 
Most,  and  the  people  of  the  warrior  King. 
Nor  without  cause.     They  feed  mine  altar  well; 
Libation  there,  and  steam  of  savory  scent  55 

Fail  notv   the  tribute  which  by  lot  is  ours. 

Him  answer'd,  then,  the  Goddess  ample-eyed,' 
Majestic  Juno :   Three  fair  cities  me, 

8  [Bo«3«i(,  constant  description  of  Juno,  but  not  susc^tiUe  of  literal  trans- 
lation.] 
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Of  all  the  eartht  most  interest  aod  engage, 

Mycens  for  magnificence  renown*d,  ao 

Argost  and  Sparta.     Them,  when  next  thy   wrath 

Shall  he  inflamed  against  them,  lay  thou  watte; 

I  will  not  interpose  on  their  hehalf ; 

Thou  shalt  not  hear  me  murmur;  what  a^ail 

Complaint  or  force  against  thy  matchless  arm?  ai 

Tet  were  it  most  unmeet  that  even  I 

Should  toil  in  vain;   I  also  boast  a  birth 

Celestial ;   Saturn  deeply  wise,  thy  Sire, 

Is  also  mine ;   our  origin  is  one. 

Thee  I  acknowledge  Sovereign,  yet  account  70 

Myself  entitled  by  a  twofold  claim 

To  veneration  both  from  Gods  and  men. 

The  daughter  of  Jove's  sire,  and  spouse  of  Jove. 

Concession  mutual  therefore  both   thyself 

Befits  an^  me,  whom  when  the  Gods  perceive  fs 

Disposed  to  peace,  they  also  shall  accord. 

Come  then. — ^To  yon  dread  field  dispatch  in  haste 

Minerva,  with  command  that  she  incite 

The  Trojans  first  to  violate  their  oath 

fiy  some  firesh  insult  on  the  exulting  Greeks,  qq 

So  Juno ;  nor  the  sire  of  all  refused, 
But  in  wing'd  accents  thus  to  Pallas  spake. 

Begone ;  swift  fly  to  yonder  field ;  incite 
The  Trojans  first  to  violate  their  oath 
By  some  firesh  insult  on  the  exulting  Greeks.  88 

The  Goddess  heard,  and  what  she  wish'd,  enjoin'd, 
Down-darted  swift  firom  the  Olympian  heights. 
In  form  a  meteor,  such  as  from  his  hand 
Not  seldom   Jove  dismisses,  beaming  bright 
And  breaking  into  stars,  an  omen  sent  9q 

To  mariners,  or  to  some  numerous  host. 
Such  Pallas  seem'd,  and  swift  descending,  dropp'd 
Full  in  the  midst  between  them.     They  with  awe 
That  sign  portentous  and  with  wonder  view*d, 
Achaians  both  and  Trojans,   and   his  next  96 

The  soldier  thus  bespake.     Now  either  war 
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'  And  dire  hostility  again  shall  flaroey 
Or  Jove  now  gives  us  peace.     Both  are  from  Jove. 

So  spake  the  soldiery ;  but  she  the  form 
Taking  of  brave  Laodocus,  the  son  100 

Of  old  Antenor,  throughout  all  the  ranks 
Sought  godlike  Pandarus.*     Ere  long  she  found 
The  valiant  son  illustrious  of  Lycaon* 
Standing  encompassed  by  his  dauntless  troops, 
firoad-shielded  warriors,  from  ^sepus'  stream  105 

His  followers ;    to  his  side  the  Goddess  came, 
And  in  wing'd  accents  ardent  him  bespake. 

Brave  otbpnng  of  Lycaon,  is  there  hope 
That  thou  wilt  hear  my  counsel?    darest  thou  slip 
A  shaft  at  MenelausT    much  renown  110 

Thou  shalt  and  thanks  from  all  the  Trojans  win. 
But  most  of  all,  from  Paris,  prince  of  Troy. 
From  him  illustrious  gifts  thou  shalt  receive 
Doubtless,  when  Menelaus  he  shall  see 
The  martial  son  of  Atreus  by  a  shaft  116 

Subdued  of  thine,  placed  on  his  funeral  pile. 
Come.     Shoot  at  Menelaus,  glorious  Chief! 
But  vow  to  Lycian  Phoebus  bow-renown'd 
A  hecatomb,  all  firstlings  of  the  flock. 
To  fair  Zeieia's'  walls  once  safe  restored.  12(> 

So  Pallas  spake,  to  whom  infatuate  he  1  y^ 

Listening,  uncased  at  once  his  polished  bow.*y^ 


4  Homer  does  not  make  the  gods  use  all  persona  iDdiscriminately  as  their 
agents,  bat  each  according  to  his  powers.  When  Minerva  would  persuade 
the  QnekBt  she  seeks  Ulysses;  when  she  would  break  the  truce,  for  Pan- 
dams  ;  and  when  she  would  conquer,  for  Diomede.  The  goddess  went 
not  to  the  Trojans,  because  they  hated  Paris,  and  looks  among  the  allies, 
where  she  finds  Pandarus,  who  was  of  a  nation  noted  for  perfidiousness,  and 
who,  from  his  avarice,  was  capable  of  engaging  in  this  treachery  ibr  the 
hope  of  a  reward  from  Paris. 

*  A  city  of  Asia  Minor. 

*  This  description,  so  full  of  circumstantial  detail,  is  remarkably  beautiful. 
1.  The  liistory  of  the  bow,  giving  in  a  few  words  the  picture  of  a  hunter, 
lying  in  ambush  and  slaying  his  Yictim.  2.  Then  the  process  of  making 
the  bow.  3.  The  anxious  preparation  for  discharging  the  arrow  with  cer- 
tainty, which  was  destined  to  break  off  the  truce  and  precipitate  the  battle. 
4.  The  hurried  prayer  and  vow  to  ApoUo,  after  which  the  string  is  drawn, 
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That  bow,  the  laden  brows  of  a  wild  goat 

Salacious  had  supplied ;    him  on  a  day 

Forth-issuing  from  his  cave,  in  ambush  plaeed  135 

He  wounded  with  an  arrow  to  hb  breast 

Dispatch'd,  and  on  the  rock  supine  he  felL 

Each  horn  had  from  his  head  tall  growth  attained. 

Full  sixteen  palms  ;    them  shaven  smooth  the  smith 

Had  aptly  joinM,  and  tipt  their  points  with  gold.  130 

That  bow  he  strung,  then,  stooping,  planted  firm 

The  nether  horn,  his  comrades  bold  the  while 

Screening  him  close  with  shields,  lest  ere  the  prinoe 

Were  stricken,  Menelaus  brave  in  arms. 

The  Greeks  with  fierce  assault  should  interpose.  135 

He  raised  his  quiver's  lid  ;   he  chose  a  dart 

Unflown,  full-fledged,  and  barbM  with  pangs  of  death. 

He  lodged  in  haste  the  arrow  on  the  string. 

And  Tow'd  to  Lycian  Phoebus  bow-renown'd 

A  hecatomb,  all  firstlings  of  the  flock,  140 

To  fair  Zeleia's  walls  once  safe  restored. 

Compressing  next  nerve  and  notch'd  arrow-head 

He  drew  back  both  together,  to  his  pap 

Drew  home  the  nerve,  the  barb  home  to  his  bow, 

And  when  the  horn  was  curved  to  a  wide  arch,  145 

He  twang'd  it     Whizz'd  the  bowstring,  and  the  reed 

Leap*d  oft  impatient  for  the  distant  throng. 

Thee,  Menelaus,  then  the  blessed  Gods 
Forgat  not ;  Pallas  huntress  of  the  spoil, 
Thy  guardian  then,  baflled  the  cruel  dart.  150 

Far  as  a  mother  wafts  the  fly  aside  ^ 

tbe  cord  twangs,  the  arrow  "leaps  forth."  The  whole  Is  described  with 
sach  graphic  truth,  that  we  see,  and  hear,  and  wait  in  breathless  suspense 
to  know  the  result. — Pklton. 

7  This  is  one  of  those  humble  comparisons  with  wliich  Homer  sometimes 
diversifies  his  subject,  but  a  very  exact  one  of  its  kind,  and  corresponding 
in  all  its  parts.  The  care  of  the  goddess,  the  unsuspecting  security  of  Me- 
nelaus, the  ease  with  which  she  diverts  the  danger,  and  the  danger  itseU^ 
are  all  included  in  these  few  words.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  if  the 
providence  of  heavenly  powers  to  their  creatures  Is  expressed  by  the  love  of 
a  mother  to  her  child,  if  men  in  regard  to  them  are  but  as  sleeping  infants, 
and  the  dangers  that  seem  so  great  to  us,  as  easily  warded  off  as  the  simile  ^ 
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That  haunts  her  slumbering  babe,  so  fiur  she  droTe 

Its  course  aslant,  directing  it  herself 

Against  the  golden  clasps  that  join'd  his  belt; 

For  there  the  doubled  hauberk  interposed*  i66 

The  bitter  arrow  plunged  into  his  belt. 

It  pierced  his  broider'd  belt,  stood  fixt  within 

His  twisted  hauberk,  nor  the  interior  quilt. 

Though  penetrable  least  to  arrow-points 

And  his  best   guard,  withheld  it,  but  it  passM  t60 

That  also,  and  the  Hero's  skin  inscribed. 

Quick  flowed  a  sable  current  from  the  wound.' 

As  when  a  Carian  or  Mseonian  maid 
I  m  purples  ivory  ordain'd  to  grace 

The  cheek  of  martial  steed  ;  safe  stored  it  lies,  les 

By  many  a  Chief  desired,  but  proves  at  last 
The  stately  trapping  of  some  prince,*  the  pride 
Of  his  high  pamper'd  steed,  nor  less  his  own ; 
Such,  Menelaus,  seem'd  thy  shapely  thighs. 
Thy  ]egs,  thy  feet,  stained  with  thy  trickling  blood.     170 

ShudderM  King  Agamemnon  when  he  saw 
The  blood  fast  trickling  from  the  wound,  nor  less 
Shudder'd  himself  the  bleeding  warrior  bold. 
But  neck  and  barb  observing  from  the  flesh 
Extant,  he  gathered  heart,  and  lived  again.  175 

The  royal  Agamemnon,  sighing,  grasp'd 
The  hand  of  Menelaus,  and  while  all  '^^ 

Their  followers  sigh'd  around  them,  thus  began.' 

implies,  tlie  conception  appears  subUme,  however  insignificant  the  image 
may  at  first  seem  in  regard  to  a  liero. 

^  Prom  this  we  learn  that  the  Lydiansand  Carians  were  fiimous  for  their 
•kill  in  dying  purple,  and  that  their  women  excelled  in  works  of  ivory;  and 
also  tliat  there  were  certain  ornaments  tiiat  only  kings  and  princes  were 
privileged  to  wear. 

>  This  speech  of  Agamemnon  over  his  wounded  brother,  is  full  of  noble 
power  and  touching  eloquence.  The  Trojans  have  violated  a  truce  sanc- 
tioned by  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  The  reflection  that  such  perjury 
cannot  pass  with  impunity,  but  that  Jove  will,  sooner  or  later,  punish  it, 
occurs  first  to  the  mind  of  the  warrior.  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
he  predicts  that  the  day  will  surely  come  when  sacred  Troy  Bhali  fall.  From 
this  impetuous  feeling  his  mind  suddenly  returns  to  the  condition  of  his 
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I  swore  diy  death,  my  brother,  when  I  twore 
This  truce,  and  set  thee  forth  in  sight  of  Greeks         180 
And  Trojans,  our  sole  champion ;   for  the  foe 
Hath  trodden  underfoot  his  sacred  oath. 
And  stained  it  with  thy  blood.     But  not  in  rain. 
The  truce  was  ratified,  the  Mood  of  lambs 
Poured  forth,  libation  made,  and  right  hands  join*d     18B 
In  holy  confidence.     The  wrath  of  Jove 
May  sleep,  but  will  not  always;   they  shall  pay 
Dear  penalty;   their  own  obnoxious  heads 
Shall  be  the  mulct,  their  children  and  their  wives. 
For  this  I  know,  know  surely;  that  a  day  190 

Shall  come,  when  Ilium,  when  the   warlike  King 
Of  Ilium  and  his  host  shall  perish  all. 
Satumian  Jove  high-throned,  dwelling  in  heaven. 
Resentful  of  this  outrage,  then  shall  shake 
His  storm-clad  JEgu  over  them.     He  will;  196 

I  speak  no  fable.     Time  shall  prove  me  true. 
But,  oh  ray  Menelaus,  dire  distress 
Awaits  me,  if  thy  close  of  life  be  come. 
And  thou  must  die.     Then  ignominy  foul 
Shall  hunt  me  back  to  Argos  long-desired;  200 

For  then  all  here  will   recollect  their  home, 
And,  hope  abandoning,  will  Helen  yield 
To  be  the  boast  of  Priam,  and  of  Troy. 
So  shall  our  toils  be  vain,  and  while  thy  bones 
Shall  waste  these  clods  beneath,  Troy's  haughty  sons 
The  tomb  of  Menelaus  glory-crown'd  )05 

Insulting  barbarous,  shall  scoff  at  me. 
So  may  Atrides,  shall  they  say,  perform 
His  anger  still  as  he  performed  it  here, 
Whither  he  led  an  unsuccessful  host,  210 

Whence  he  hath  sail'd  again  without  the  spoils, 
And  where  he  left  his  brother's  bones  to  rot. 
So  shall  the  Trojan  speak;   then  open  earth 

brother,  and  imagines  with  much  pathos,  the  consequences  that  will  follow 
from  his  death,  and  ends  with  the  wish,  that  the  earth  roaj  open  before 
him  when  tiiat  time  shall  come. — Fblton.  ^  t 
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Her  mouth,  and  hide  me  in  her  deepest  gulfs ! 

But  him,  the  hero  of  the  golden  locks  218 

Thus  cheerM.     My  brother,  fear  not,  nor  infect 
With  fear  the  Grecians ;   the  sharp-pointed  reed 
Hath  touched  no  vital  part     The  broiderM  lone. 
The  hauberk,  and  the  tough  interior  quilt, 
Work  of  the  armorer,  its  force  repress'd.  220 

Him  answer'd  Agamemnon,  King  of  men. 
So  be  it  brother !    but  the  hand  of  one 
Skilful  to  heal  shall  visit  and  shall  dress 
The  wound  with  drugs  of  pain-assuaging  power. 

He  ended,  and  his  noble  herald,  next,  22s 

Bespake,  Talthybius.     Haste,  call   hither  quick 
The  son  of  iEsculapius,  leech  renown'd, 
The  prince  Machaon.     Bid  him  fly  to  attend 
The  warlike  Chieftain  Menelaus;  him 
Some  archer,  either  Lycian  or  of  Troy,  230 

A  dexterous  one,  hath  stricken  with  a  shaft 
To  his  own  gJory,  and  to  our  distress. 

He  spake,  nor  him  the  herald  disobey'd. 
But  through  the  Greeks  bright-arm*d  his  course  began 
/  The  Hero  seeking  earnest  on  all  sides  235 

-    MaChaon.     Him,  ere  long,  he  stationed  saw 
Amid   the  shielded-ranks  of  his  brave  band 
From  steed-famed  Tricca  drawn,  and  at  his  side 
With  accents  ardor-wing'd,  him  thus  addressed. 

Haste,  Asclepiades!     The  King  of  men  240 

Calls  thee.     Delay  not.     Thou  must  visit  quick 
Brave  Menelaus,  Atreus*  son,  for  him 
Some  archer,  either  Lycian  or  of  Troy, 
A  dexterous  one,  hath  stricken  with  a  shaft 
To  his  own  glory,  and  to  our  distress.  246 

So  saying,  he  roused  Machaon,  who  his  course 
Through  the  wide  host  began.     Arriving  soon 
Where  wounded  Menelaus  stood,  while  all 
The  bravest  of  Achaia's  host  around 

The  godlike  hero  pressed,  he  strove  at  once  280 

To  draw  the  arrow  from  his  cincture  forth* 

Ogle 
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Bat,  drawiog,  bent  the  barbt.     He  therefore  loosed 

Hifl  broider'd  belt,  his  hauberk  and  his  quilt. 

Work  of  the  armorer,  and  laying  bare 

His  body  where  the  bitter  shaft  had  plow'd  sbb 

His  flesh,  he  suek'd  the  wound,  then  spread  it  o*er 

With  drugs  of  balmy  power,  giren  on  a  time 

For  friendship's  sake  by  Chiron  to  his  sire. 

While  Menelaus  thus  the  cares  engrossed 
Of  ail  those  Chiefs,  the  shielded  powers  of  Troy  mo 

*Gan  move  toward  them,  and  the  Greeks  again 
Put  on  their  armor,  n^indful  of  the  fight 
Then  hadst  thou  ^*  not  great  Agamemnon  seen 
Slumbering,  or  trembling,  or  averse  from  war, 
But  ardent  to  begin  his  glorious  task.  366 

His  steeds,  and  his  bright  chariot  brass-inlaid 
He  left ;    the  snorting  steeds  Eurymedon, 
Ofispring  of  Ptolemy  Piraldes 
Detained  apart;  for  him  he  strict  enjoin'd 
Attendance  near,  lest  weariness  of  limbs  270 

Should  seize  him  marshalling  his  numerous  host. 
So  forth  he  went,  and  through  the  files  on  foot 
Proceedings  where  the  warrior  Greeks  he  saw 
Alert,  he  roused  them  by  hb  words  the  more.^^ 

Argives !    abate  no  spark  of  all  your  fire.  27B 

Jove  will  not  prosper  traitors.     Them  who  first 
Transgressed  the  truce  the  vultures  shall  devour, 
But  we  (their  city  taken)  shall  their  wives 
Lead  captive,  and  their  children  home  to  Greece. 

So  cheerM  he  them.     But  whom  he  saw  supine,       2S0 

>*  The  poet  here  changes  the  narration,  and  apostrophises  the  reader. 
Critics  commend  Uiis  figure,  as  Uie  reader  then  becomes  a  spectator,  and 
his  mind  is  Icept  fixed  on  the  action. 

"  In  the  following  review  of  the  army,  we  see  the  skill  of  an  accomplished 
general  as  well  as  the  characters  of  the  leaders  whom  Agamemnon  ad- 
dresses. He  begins  with  an  address  to  the  army  in  general,  and  then  turns 
to  individuals.  To  ttie  brave  he  urges  their  secure  hopes  of  conquest,  since 
the  gods  must  punish  perjury ;  to  the  timid,  their  inevitable  destruction 
if  the  enemy  should  bum  their  ships.  After  this  he  flies  from  rank  to  rank, 
skilfully  addressing  each  aUy,  and  presents  a  lively  picttire  of  a  great  mind 
in  the  highest  emotion.  ^  j 
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Or  in  the  nigged  work  of  war  remiss^ 
In  terms  of  anger  them  he  stern  rebuked. 

Oh  Greeks  !    The  shame  of  Argos  !    Arrow-doom'd  ! 
Blush  ye  not?    Wherefore  stand  ye  thus  aghast. 
Like  fawns  which  wearied  after  scouring  wide  286 

The  champaign,  gaze  and  pant,  and  can  no  more? 
Senseless  like  them  ye  stand,  nor  seek  the  fight. 
Is  it  your  purpose  patient  here  to  wait 
Till  Troy  invade  your  vessels  on  the  shore 
Of  the  grey  deep,  that  ye  may  trial  make  290 

Of  Jove,  if  he  will  prove,  himself,  your  shield  T 

Thus,  in  discharge  of  his  high  office,  passM 
Atrides  through  the  ranks,  and  now  arrived 
Where,  hardy  Chief!    Idomeneus  in  front 
Of  his  bold  Cretans  stood,  stout  as  a  boar.  29S 

The  van  he  occupied,  while  in  the  rear 
Meriones  harangued  the  most  remote. 
Them  so  prepared  the  King  of  men  beheld 
With  joyful  heart,  and  thus  in  courteous  terms 
Instant  the  brave  Idomeneus  addressed.  aoo 

Thee  fighting,  feasting,  howsoe'er  employed, 
I  most  respect,  Idomeneus,  of  all 
The  well-horsed  Danai ;   for  when  the  Chiefs 
Of  Argos,  banqueting,  their  beakers  charge 
With  rosy  wine  the  honorable  meed  aoe 

Of  valor,  thou  alone  of  all  the  Greeks 
Drink'st  not  by  measure.*'     No — thy  goblet  stands 
Replenish'd  still,  and  like  myself  thou  know*st 
No  rule  or  bound,  save  what  thy  choice  prescribes. 
March.     Seek  the  foe.     Fight  now  as  heretofore.  310 

To  whom  Idomeneus  of  Crete  replied. 
Atrides !    all  the  friendship  and  the  love 

^  The  ancient*  usuaJly  in  their  feasts  divided  to  the  guests  in  eqoal  p<^- 
tions,  except  they  toolc  particular  occasion  to  show  distinction.  It  was 
then  considered  the  highest  maric  of  honor  to  be  allotted  the  best  portion  of 
meat  and  wine,  and  to  be  allowed  an  exemption  from  the  laws  of  the  feast 
in  drinking  wine  unniinglcd  and  without  measure.  This  custom  was  much 
more  ancient  than  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  we  find  it  practised  in 
the  banquet  given  by  Joseph  to  his  brethren. 
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Which  I  hare  promised  will  I  well  perfonn. 

Go;   mnimate  the  retl.  Chief  after  Chief 

Of  the   Achaiaot,  that  the  tight  begin.  SIS 

For  Troy  has  scattered  to  the  winds  all  (aith, 

All  conscience;   and  for  such  her  treachery  foul 

Shall   haTe  large  recompence  of  death  and  wo. 

He  said,  whom  Agamemnon  at  his  heart 
Exulting,  past»*d,  and  in  his  progress  came  saO 

Where  stood  each  Ajax ;   them  he  found  prepared 
With  all  their  cloud  of  infantry  behind. 
As  when  the  goat-herd  on  some  rocky  point 
Advanced,  a  cloud  sees  wafted  o*er  the  deep 
By  western   gales,  and  rolling  slow  along,  SX 

To  him,  who  stands  remote,  pitch-black  it  seems. 
And  comes  with  tempest  charged;   he  at  the  si^t 
Shuddering,  his  flock  compels  into  a  cave; 
80  moTed  the  gloomy  phalanx,  rough  with  spears, 
And  dense  with  shields  of  youthful  warriors  bold,        sao 
Close-following  either  Ajax  to  the  fight. 

Them  also,  pleased,  the  King  of  men  beheld^ 
And  in  wing'd  accents  haiPd  them  as  he  pass'd. 

BraTe  leaders  of  the  mail-clad  host  of  Greece!  L-^ 
I  move  not  you  to  duty;   ye  yourselres  335 

More  others,  and  no  lesson  need  from  me* 
Jore,  Pallas,  and  Apollo  I    were  but  all 
Courageous  as  yourselres,  soon  Priam's  towers 
Should  totter,  and  his  Ilium  storm'd  and  sack'd 
By  our  Tictorious  bands,  stoop  to  the  dust.  940 

He  ceased,  and  siill  proceeding,  next  arrived 
Where  stood  the  Pylian  orator,  his  band 
Marshalling  under  all  their  leaders  bold 
Alastor,  Chromius,  Pelagon  the  vast, 
Haemon  the  prince,  and  Bias,  martial  Chief.  345 

Chariot  and  horse  he  stationed  in  the  front; 
His  numerous  infantry,  a  strong  reserve 
Right  valiant,  in  the  rear;    the  worst,  and  those 
In  whom  he  trusted  least,  he  drove  between. 
That  such  through  mere  necessity  might  act.  880 
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First  to  his  charioteers  he  gave  in  charge 

Their  duty;    bade  them  rein  their  horses  hard. 

Shunning  confusion.     Let  no  warrior,  vain 

And  oTcrweening  of  his  strength  or  skill. 

Start  from  his  rank  to  dare  the  fight  alone,  359 

Or  fail  behind  it,  weakening  whom  he  leaves. 

^'And  if,  dismounted  from  his  own,  he  climb 

Another's  chariot,  let  him  not  affect 

Perverse  the  reins,  but  let  him  stand,  his  spear 

Advancing  firm,  far  better  so  employed.  350 

Such  was  the  discipline,  in  ancient  times. 

Of  our  forefathers ;    by  these  rules  they  fought 

Successful,  and  laid  many  a  city  low. 

So  counseird  them  the  venerable  Chief 
Long  time  expert  in  arms;   him  also  saw  305 

King  Agamemnon  with  delight,  and  said, 

Old  Chief!    ah  how  I  wish  that  thy  firm  heart 
Were  but  supported  by  as  firm  a  knee ! 
But  time  unhinges  all.     Oh  that  some  youth 
Had  thine  old  age,  and  thou  wast  young  again  I  370 

To  whom  the  valiant  Nestor  thus  replied. 

Atrides,  I  could  also  ardent  wish 
That  I  were  now  robust  as  when  I  struck 
Brave  Ereuthalion  '^  breathless  to  the  ground  I 
But  never  all  their  gifls  the  Gods  confer  375 

On  man  at  once ;   if  then  I  had  the  force 
Of  youth,  I  suffer  now  the  effects  of  age. 
Yet  ancient  as  I  am,  I  will  be  seen 
Still  mingling  with  the  charioteers,  still  prompt 
To  give  them  counsel;   for  to  counsel  youth  sao 

^  [Diverae  interpretations  are  given  of  this  passage.  I  have  adopted  that 
which  to  me  appeared  most  plausible.  It  seems  to  be  a  caution  against  the 
misdiiefs  that  might  ensue,  should  the  horses  he  put  under  the  management 
of  a  driver  with  whom  they  were  unacquainted.— The  scholium  by  Villoison 
much  countenances  this  solution.— Ta.] 

^*  [Here  Nestor  only  mentions  the  name  of  Ereuthalion,  knowing  the 
piesent  to  be  an  improper  time  for  story-telling ;  in  the  seventh  book  he 
V  rdates  his  fight  and  victory  at  length.    This  passage  may  serve  to  confute 
I  who  charge  Nestor  with  indiscriminate  k>quacity.— Tb.] 
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!•  the  old  frarrior*8  proTince.     Let  the 

Id  years,  my  juniors,  unirapmired  by  time. 

Push  with  the  lance,  for  they  have  strength  to  boast 

So  he,  whom  Agamemnon  joyful  heard. 
And  passing  thence,  the  son  of  Peteos  found  aai 

Menestheus,  foremost  in  equestrian  fame^      - 
Among  the  brave  Athenians;   near  to  him 
Ulysses  held  his  station,  and  at  hand 
The  Cephallenians  stood,  hardy  and  bold; 
For  rumor  none  of  the  approaching  ight  990 

Them  yet  had  reach'd,  so  recent  had  the  stir 
Arisen  in  either  host;   they,  therefore,  watch'd 
Till  the  example  of  some  other  band 
Marching,  should  prompt  them  to  begin  the  fight. 
But  Agamemnon,  thus,  the  King  of  men  391 

Them  seeing,  sudden  and  severe  reproved. 

Menestheus,  son  of  Peteos  prince  renowned. 
And  thou,  deviser  of  all  evil  wiles ! 
Adept  in  artifice!    why  stand  ye  here 
Appaird  ?  why  wait  ye  on  this  distant  spot  400 

'Till  others  move!     I  might  expect  from  you 
More  readiness  to  meet  the  burning  war. 
Whom  foremost  I  invite  of  all  to  share 
The  banquet,  when  the  Princes  feast  with  me. 
There  ye  are  prompt;  ye  find  it  pleasant  there  401 

To  eat  your  savory  food,  and  quaff  your  wine 
Delicious  Hill  satiety  ensue ; 
But  here  you  could  be  well  content  to  stand 
Spectators  only,  while  ten  Grecian  troops 
Should  wage  before  you  the  wide-wasting  war.  410 

To  whom  Ulysses,  with  resentful  tone 
Dark-frowning,  thus  replied.     What  wordn  are  these 
Which  have  escaped  thy  lips ;   and  for  what  cause, 
Atrides,  hast  thou  calPd  me  slow  to  fight? 
When  we  of  Greece  shall  in  sharp  contest  clash  4I6 

With  yon  steed-tamer  Trojans,  mark  me  then; 
Then  thou  shah  see  (if  the  concerns  of  war 
So  nearly  touch  thee,  and  thou  so  incline) 
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The  father  of  Teleinachu3,  enga^d 

Among  the  foremost  Trojans.     But  thy  speech  420 

Was  light  as  is  the  wind,  and  rashly  made. 

When  him  thus  moved  he  saw,  the  monarch  smiled 
Complacent,  and  in  gentler  terms  replied. 

Laertes*  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd  I 
Short  reprimand  and  exhortation  short  425 

Suffice  for  thee,  nor  did  I  purpose  more. 
For  I  have  known  thee  long,  that  thou  art  one 
Of  kindest  nature,  %nd  so  much  my  friend 
That  we  have  both  one  heart.     Go  therefore  thou. 
Lead  on,  and  if  a  word  have  fallen  amiss,  430 

We  will  hereafter  mend  it,  and  may  heaven 
Obliterate  in  thine  heart  its  whole  effect ! 

He  ceased,  and  ranging  still  along  the  line, 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  Diomede,  perceived, 
Heroic  Chief,  by  chariots  all  around  435 

Environed,  and  by  steeds,  at  side  of  whom 
Stood  Sthenelus,  the  son  of  Capaneus. 
Him  also,  Agamemnon,  King  of  men. 
In  accents  of  asperity  reproved. 

Ah,  son  of  Tydeus,  Chief  of  dauntless  heart  440 

And  of  equestrian  fame  !    why  staudest  thou 
Appall'd,  and  peering  through  the  walks  of  war? 
So  did  not  Tydeus.     In  the  foremost  tight 
His  favorite  station  was,  as  they  affirm 
Who  witnessed  his  exploits ;   I  never  saw  445 

Or  met  him,  but  by  popular  report 
He  was  the  bravest  warrior  of  his  day. 
Yet  came  he  once,  but  not  in  hostile  sort, 
To  fair  Mycenae,  by  the  godlike  prince 
Attended,  Polynices,  at  what  time  45O 

The  host  was  called  together,  and  the  siege 
Was  purposed  of  the  sacred  city  Thebes. 
Earnest  they  sued  for  an  auxiliar  band, 
Which  we  had  gladly  granted,  but  that  Jove 
By  unpropitiousj  tokens  interfered.  455 

So  forth  they  went,  and  on  the  reedy  banks 
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ArriTiiig  of  Asopus,  there  thy  iire 

By  designation  of  the  Greeks  was  sent 

Ambassador,  and  entered  Thebes.     He  found 

In  Eteocles'  palace  numerous  guests,  460 

The  sons  of  Cadmus  feasting,  among  whom, 

Although  a  solitary  stranger,  stood 

Thy  father  without  fear,  and  challenged  forth 

Their  best  to  cope  with  him  in  manly  garnet. 

Them  Tydeus  vanquished  easily,  such  aid  405 

Pallas  vouchsafed  him.     Then  the  spur-armM  race 

Of  Cadmus  was  incensed,  and  fifty  youths 

In  ambush  close  expected  his  return. 

Them,  Lycophontes  obstinate  in  fight. 

Son  of  Autophonus,  and  Mseon,  son  470 

Of  Hsmon,  Chief  of  godlike  stature,  led. 

Those  also  Tydeus  slew  ;    Maeon  except, 

(Whom,  warned  from  heaven,  he  spared,  and  sent  him  bona 

With  tidings  of  the  rest)  he  slew  them  all. 

Such  was  iEtolian  Tydeus ;    who  begat  475 

A  son  in  speech  his  better,  not  in  arms. 

He  ended,  and  his  sovereign's  awful  voice 
Tydides  reverencing,  nought  replied  ; 
But  thus  the  son  of  glorious  Capaneus. 

Atrides,  conscious  of  the  truth,  speak  truth.  460 

We  with  our  sires  compared,  superior  praise 
Claim  justly.**     We,  confiding  in  the  aid 
Of  Jove,  and  in  propitious  signs  from  heaven, 
Led  to  the  city  consecrate  to  Mars 

Our  little  host,  inferior  far  to  theirs,  48B 

And  took  seven-gated  Thebes,  under  whose  walls 
Our  fathers  by  their  own  imprudence  fell. 
Their  glory,  then,  match  never  more  with  Dwn. 

He  spake,  whom  with  a  frowning  brow  the  brave 
Tydides  answered.     Sthenelus,  my  friend!  480 

u  The  first  Theban  war,  previoaslj  alluded  to,  took  plaoe  twenty-aev«ii 
jeure  before  the  war  of  Troy.  Stheoelua  here  speaks  of  the  lecond,  wh^ch 
happened  ten  years  after  the  first.  For  an  account  of  these  wars  see  Orf^ 
dan  and  Roman  Mythology. 
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1  give  thee  eouDsel.     Mark  iU    Hold  thy  peace. 

If  Agameranon,  who  hath  charge  of  all« 

Excite  his  well-appointed  host  to  war^ 

He  hath  no  blame  from  me.     For  should  the  Greeks 

(Her  people  yanquish'd)  win  imperial  Troj«  496 

The  glory  shall  be  his ;   or,  if  his  host 

0*erpower*d  in  battle  perish^  his  the  shame. 

Come,  therefore ;   be  it  ours  to  rouse  at  once 

To  action  all  the  fury  of  our  might 

He  said,  and  from  his  chariot  to  the  plain  soo 

Leap'd  ardent;  rang  the  armor  on  the  breast 
Of  the  advancing  Chief;   the  boldest  heart 
Had  felt  emotion,  startled  at  the  sound. 

As  when  the  waves  by  Zephyrus  up-heaved 
Crowd  fast  toward  some  sounding  shore,  at  first,  505 

On  the  broad  bosom  of  the  deep  their  heads 
They  curl  on  high,  then  breaking  on  the  land 
Thunder,  and  o'er  the  rocks  that  breast  the  flood 
Borne  turgid,  scatter  far  the  showery  spray  ; 
So  moved  the  Greeks  successive,  rank  by  rank,  510 

And  phalanx  after  phalanx,  every  Chief 
His  loud  command  proclaiming,  while  the  rest, 
As  voice  in  all  those  thousands  none  had  been 
Heard  mute ;  and,  in  resplendent  armor  clad. 
With  martial  order  terrible  advanced.  gl5 

Not  so  the  Trojans  came.     As  sheep,  the  flock 
Of  some  rich  man,  by  thousands  in  his  court 
Penn'd  close  at  milking  time,  incessant  bleat. 
Loud  answering  all  their  bleating  lambs  without, 
Such  din  from  Ilium's  wide-spread  host  arose.  520 

Nor  was  their  shout,  nor  was  their  accent  one. 
But  mingled  languages  were  heard  of  men 
From  Tarious  climes.     These  Mars  to  battle  roused, 
Those  Pallas  azure-eyed  ;   nor  Terror  thence 
Nor  Flight  was  absent,  nor  insatiate  Strife,  525 

Sister  and  mate  of  homicidal  Mars, 
Who  small  at  first,  but  swift  to  grow,  from  earth 
"Her  towering  crest  lifts  gradual  to  the  skies. 
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She«  foe  alike  to  both,  the  btandi  dispersed 

Of  burning  hate  between  them,  and  the  woes  gao 

Enhanced  of  battle  wheresoe'er  she  passed. 

And  now  the  batde  join*d.    Shield  clashed  with  ^eld^* 
And  spear  with  spear,  conflicting  corselets  rang, 
BossM  bucklers  met,  and  tumult  wild  arose. 
Then,  many  a  yell  was  heard,  and  many  a  shoot  631 

Loud  intermixed,  ^e  slayer  o'er  the  maim*d 
Exulting,  and  the  field  was  drench'd  with  blood. 
As  when  two  winter  torrents  rolling  down 
The  mountains,  shoot  their  floods  through  gulleys  huge 
Into  one  gulf  below,  stationM  remote  540 

The  shepherd  in  the  uplands  hears  the  roar; 
Such  was  the  thunder  of  the  mingling  hosts. 
And  first,  Antilochus  a  Trojan  Chief 
Slew  Echepolus,  from  Thaiysias  sprung. 
Contending  Taliant  in  the  ran  of  Troy.  545 

Him  smiting  on  his  crested  casque,  he  droTe 
The  brazen  lance  into  his  front,  and  pierced 
The  bones  within ;   night  oyerspread  his  eyes, 
And  in  fierce  battle,  like  a  tower,  he  fell. 
Him  fallen  by  both  feet  Calchodon*s  son  660 

Seized,  royal  Ele'phenor,  leader  brave 
Of  the  Abantes,  and  in  haste  to  strip 
His  armor,  drew  him  from  the  fight  aside. 
But  short  was  that  attempt.     Him  so  employed 
Dauntless  Agenor  markM,  and  as  he  stoop'd,  666 

In  his  unshielded  flank  a  pointed  spear 
Implanted  deep ;  he  languid  sunk  and  died. 
So  Elephenor  fell,  for  whom  arose 
Sharp  conflict;  Chreeks  and  Trojans  mutual  flew 
Like  wolves  to  battle,  and  man   grappled  man.  550 

'^  This  is  a  most  animated  description.  The  onset,  the  clashing  of  spears, 
the  shield  pressed  to  shield,  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  the  shouts  and  groans 
of  tlie  slayer  and  the  djring — all  are  described  in  words,  the  very  sound  of 
which  conveys  the  terrible  meaning.  Then  come  the  exploits  performed 
by  individual  heroes.  The  student  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  battles  of 
the  heroic  age  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  prowess  of  single 
ghuftaifi^    Henoe  the  appropriateness  of  the  following  eoumeration. 
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Then  Telamonian  Ajax,  in  his  prime 

Of  youthful  vigor  Simoiflius  slew/^ 

Son  of  Antheroion.     Him  on  Simofs'  banks 

His  mother  bore,  when  with  her  | parents  once 

She  came  from  Ida  down  to  view  the  flocks,  505 

And  thence  they  named  him;   but  his  parents'  love 

He  lived  not  to  requite,  in  early  youth 

Slain  by  the  spear  of  Ajax  famed  in  arms. 

For  him  advancing  Ajax  at  the  pap 

Wounded  ;  right  through  his  shoulder  driven  the  point    570 

Stood  forth  behind  ;  he  fell,  and  press'd  the  dust. 

So  in  some  spacious  marsh  the  poplar  falls 

Smooth-skinn'd,  with  boughs  unladen  save  dlod; 

Some  chariot-builder  with  bis   axe  the  trunk 

Severs,  that  he  may  warp  it  -  to  a  wheel  575 

Of  shapely  form ;  meantime  exposed  it  lies 

To  parching  airs  beside  the  running  stream  ; 

Such  Simoisius  seemed,  Anthemion's  son, 

Whom  noble  Ajax  slew.     But  soon  at  him 

Antiphus,  son  of  Priam,  bright  in  arms,  590 

Hurl'd  through  the  multitude  his  pointed  spear. 

He  erred  from  Ajax,  but  he  pierced  the  groin 

Of  Leucus,  vaHant  warrior  of  the  band 

Led  by  Ulysses.     He  the  body  dragg'd 

Apart,  but  fell  beside  it,  and  let  fall,  585 

Breathless  himself,  the  burthen  from  his  hand. 

Then  burnM  Ulysses'  wrath  for  Leucus  slain. 

And  through  the  foremost  combatants,  array'd 

In  dazzling  arms,  he  rush'd.     Full  near  he  stood, 

And,  looking  keen  around  him,  hurl'd  a  lance.  590 

Back  fell  the  Trojans  from  before  the  face 

Dispersed  of  great  Ulysses.     Not  in  vain 

His  weapon  flew,  but  on  the  field  outstretch'd 

17  So  called  from  the  river  Simo'is,  near  which  he  was  bom.  It  was  an 
eastern  custom  to  name  children  from  the  most  remarkable  accident  of  their 
birth.  The  Scriptures  furnish  many  examples.  In  the  Old  Testament 
princes  were  also  compared  to  trees,  and  Simoisius  is  here  resembled  to  a 
poplar. 
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A  spuriovs  Mm  of  Primin,  fraoi  the  shores 

CallM  of  Abydiu  lamed  for  fleetest  maree,  m 

Denioeoon;   hiiDt  for  Leucus*  sake  enraged, 

Ulysses  through  both  temples  with  his  spear  ^ 

Transfnerced.     The  night  of  death  hang  on  his  eyes. 

And  sounding  on  his  batter'd  arms  he  fell. 

Then  Hector  and  the  ran  of  Troy  retired;  mo 

Loud  shout  the  Grecians ;  these  draw  off  the  dead. 

Those  onward  march  amain,  and  from  the  heights 

Of  Pergamus  Apollo  looking  down 

In  anger,  to  the  Trojans  called  aloud. 

Turn,  turn,  ye  Trojans  !   face  your  Grecian  foes.      aOi 
They,  like  yourselves,  are  vulnerable  flesh. 
Not  adamant  or  steel.     Your  direst  dread 
Achilles,  son  of  Thetis  radian t-hair*d. 
Fights  not,  but  sullen  in  his  fleet  abides." 

Such  from  the  citadel  was  heard  the  voice  eiO 

Of  dread  Apollo.     But  Minerva  ranged 
Meantime,  Tritonian  progeny  of  Jove, 
The  Grecians,  rousing  whom  she  saw  remiss. 
Then  Amarynceus'  son,  Diores,  felt 

The  force  of  fate,  bruised  by  a  rugged  rock  61i 

At  his  right  heel,  which  Pirns,  Thracian  Chiei^    • 
The  son  of  Imbrasus  of  iEnos,  threw. 
Bones  and  both  tendons  in  its  fall  the  mass 
Enormous  crushed.     He,  stretch'd  in  dust  supine. 
With  palms  outspread  toward  his  warrior  friends  820 

Lay  gasping  life  away.     But  he  who  gave 
The  fatal  blow,  Pirns,  advancing,  urged 
Into  his  nave]  a  keen  lance,  and  shed 
His  bowels  forth ;   then,  darkness  veiled  his  eyes. 

Nor  Pirus  long  survived  ;  him  through  the  breast  025 

Above  the  pap,  iEtolian  Thoas  pierced, 
And  in  his  lungs  set  fast  the  quivering  spear. 
Then  Thoas  swift  approach*d,  pluck'd  from  the  wound 

^  Homer  ocrasionaDy  puts  bis  re  idrra  in  mln<1  of  Achillea,  and  finds 
occasion  to  celebrate  bis  valor  with  tbe  highest  praise.  Apollo  here  tella 
the  Trojana  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  Achilles  fights  not. 
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His  stormy  spear,  and  with  his  falchion  bright 
Gashing  his  middle  belly,  stretch'd  him  dead.  ego 

Yjt  stripped  he  not  the  slain,  whom  with  long  spears 
His  Thracians  hairy-seal p'd  ^*  so  round  about 
Encompassed,  that  though  bold  and  large  of  limb 
Were  Thoas,  from  before  them  him  they  thrust 
Staggering  and  reeling  in  his  forced  retreat.  63S 

They  therefore  in  the  dust,  ^e  Epean  Chief 
Diores,  and  the  Thracian,  Pirns  lay 
StretchM  side  by  side,  with  numerous  slain  around. 

Then  had  Minerva  led  through  all  that  field 
Some  warrior  yet  unhurt,  him  sheltering  safe  640 

From  all  annoyance  dread  of  dart  or  spear, 
No  cause  of  blame  in  either  had  he  found 
That  day,  so  many  Greeks  and  Trojans  pressed* 
Extended  side  by  side,  the  dusty  plain. 

^  ['AfffiAco^c.    They  wore  only  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head.] 
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ARGUMENT   OF   THE  FIFTH   BOOK. 

Diomede  is  eztrnordinnrily  distinguished.    He  Itills  Pandaras,  who  had  Tio- 
lated  the  truce,  and  wounde  first  Venus,  and  then  Mars. 
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Then  Acfaenaean  Pallas  oo  the  son 

Of  Tydcos,'    Diomede,  new  force  conferred 

And  daring  courage,  that  the  Argires  all 

He  might  surpass,  and  deathless  fame  achiere. 

Fires  on  his  helmet  and   his  shield  around  I 

She  kindled,  bright  and  steady  as  the  star 

Autumnal,*  which  in  Ocean  newly  bathed 

Assumes  fresh  beauty  ;  witli  such  glorious  beams 

His  head  encircling  and  his  shoulders  broad. 

She  urged  him  forth  into  the  thickest  fight  lo 

There  lired  a  man  in  Troy,  Dares  his  name. 
The  priest  of  Vulcan ;   rich  he  was  and  good. 
The  father  of  two  sons,  Idseus  this. 
That,  Phegeus  call'd ;  accomplished  warriors  both. 
These,  issuing  from  their  phalanx,  poshM  direct  u 

Their  steeds  at  Diomede,  who  fought  on  foot 
When  now  small  interval  was  left  between, 
First  Phegeus  his  long-shadow'd  spear  dismissM ; 
But  over  Diomede*s  left  shoulder  pass'd 

1  In  esch  battle  there  is  one  prominent  person  who  may  be  called  the  hen 
of  the  day.  This  arran^ment  preserves  unity,  and  helps  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.  The  gods  sometimes  favor  one  hero,  and  sometimes 
another.  In  this  boolt  we  have  the  exploits  of  Diomede.  Assisted  by 
Minerva,  he  is  eminent  both  for  prudence  and  valor. 

'  Sirius.  This  comparison,  among  many  others,  shows  how  constantly 
the  poef  8  attention  was  directed  to  ttie  phenomena  of  nature.— f^TOH. 
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The  pointy  innoeuons.    Then  his  splendid  lance  20 

Tydides  hurPd ;   nor  ineffectual  flew 

The  weapon  from  his  hand,  but  Phegeus  pierced 

His  paps  between,  and  forced  him   to  the  ground. 

At  once,  his  sumptuous  chariot  left,  down  leapM 

Ideus,  wanting  courage  to  defend  26 

His  brother  slain ;  nor  had  he  scaped  himself 

His  louring  fate,  but  Vulcan,  to  preserve 

His  ancient  priest  from  unmixt  sorrow,  snatch'd 

The  fugitive  in  darkness  wrapt,  away. 

Then  brave  Tydides,  driving  off  the  steeds,  30 

Consign M  them  to  his  fellow- warriors'  care. 

That  they  might  lead  them  down  into  the  fleet 

The  valiant  Trojans,  when  they  saw  the  sons 
Of  Dares,  one  beside  his  chariot  slain. 
And  one  by  flight  preserved,  through  all  their  host       35 
Pelt  consternation.     Then  Minerva  seized 
The  hand  of  fiery  Mars,  and  thus  she  spake. 

Gore-tainted  homicide,  town-battering  Mars! 
Leave  we  the  Trojans  and  the  Greeks  to  wage 
Fierce  fight  alone,  Jove  prospering  whom  he  will,        40 
80  shall   we  not  provoke  our  father's  ire. 

She  said,  and  from  the  fight  conducted  forth 
The  impetuous  Deity,  whom  on  the  side 
She  seated  of  Scamander  deep-embank'd.' 

And  now  the  host  of  Troy  to  flight  inclined  45 

Before  the  Grecians,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Greece 
Each  slew  a  warrior.     Agamemnon  first 
Gigantic  Odius  from  his  chariot  hurl'd, 
Chief  of  the  Halizonians.     He  to  flight 
Tnm'd  foremost,  when  the  monarch  in  his  spine  60 

Between  the  shoulder-bones  his  spear  infixt, 
And  urged  it  through  his  breast.     Sounding  he  fell, 
And  loud  his  batter'd  armor  rang  around. 

By  brave  Idomeneus  a  Lydian  died, 
Phaestus,  from  fruitful  Tame  sent  to  Troy,  u 

Son  of  Maeonian  Borus  ;  him  his  steeds 

■  *Hrdwrt. 
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Monntingr,  Idomeneus  the  spear-renown'd 

Through  his  right  shoulder  pierced ;   uDweleome  night 

Involved  him  ;   from  his  chariot  dowu  he  fell,* 

And  the  attendant  Cretans  stripp'd  his  arms.  00 

But  Menelaus,  son  of  Atreas  slew 
With  his  bright  spear  Scamandrius,  Stropios'  aon, 
A  skilful  hunter;   for  Diana  him. 
Herself^  the  slaughter  of  all  savage  kinds 
Had  taught,  on  mountain  or  in  forest  bred.  6S 

But  she,  shaft-aiming  Goddess,  in  that  hour 
Avail'd  him  not,  nor  his  own  matchless  skill  \ 
For  Menelaus7^Atrei£^0onS8pear-faraed,      f    •    ^  j  >./•.■  . 
Him  flying  wounded  in  the  spine  between 
His  shoulders,  and  the  spear  urged  tlirough  his  breast. 
Prone  on  his  loud-resounding  arms  he  fell.  71 

Next,  by  Meriones,  Phereclus  died, 
Son  of  Harmonides.     All  arts  that  ask 
A  well-instructed  hand  his  sire  had  learn'd, 
For  Pallas  dearly  loved  him.     He  the  fleet,  71 

Prime  source  of  harm  to  Troy  and  to  himself^ 
For  Paris  built,  unskilled  to  spell  aright 
The  oracles  predictive  of  the  wo. 
Phereclus  fled ;   Meriones  his  flight 

Outstripping,  deep  in  his  posterior  flesh  80 

A  spear  infix'd ;  sliding  beneath  the  bone 
It  grazed  his  bladder  as  it  pass'd,  and  stood 
Protruded  far  before.     Low  on  his  knees 
Phereclus  sank,  and  with  a  shriek  expired. 

*  The  chariots  were  probably  very  low.  We  frequently  find  in  the  IlSad 
that  a  person  standing  in  a  chariot  is  killed  (and  sometimes  by  a  stroke  on 
the  head)  by  a  foot  sokiier  with  a  sword.  This  may  frrther  appear  from  the 
ease  with  which  they  mount  or  alight,  to  facilitate  which,  the  chariots  were 
made  open  behind.  That  the  wheels  were  small,  may  be  supposed  from 
their  custom  of  taking  them  off  and  putting  them  on.  Hebe  puts  on  ttie 
wheels  of  Juno's  chariot,  when  he  called  for  it  in  battle.  It  may  be  in  allu- 
sion to  the  same  custom,  that  it  is  said  in  Ex.,  ch.  ziv. :  "  The  Lord  took 
off  their  chariot  wheels,  so  that  they  drove  them  heavily."  That  it  was  very 
small  and  tight,  is  evident  fW>m  a  passage  in  the  tenth  11^  where  Diomede 
debates  whether  he  shall  draw  the  chariot  of  Rhesus  out  of  the  way,  or  carry 
it  on  his  shouklers  to  a  place  of  safety.  ^  . 
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Pedaeus,  whom,  although  his  spurious  son,  86 

Anienor's  wife,  to  gratify  her  lord, 
Had  cherish'd  as  her  own — him  Meges  slew. 
Warlike  Phylides*  following  close  his  flight. 
His  keen  lance  drove  into  his  poll,  cut  sheer 
His  tongue  within,  and  through  his  mouth  enforced       90 
The  glittering  point.     He,  prostrate  in  the  dust. 
The  cold  steel  press'd  between  his  teeth  and  died. 

Eurypylus,  Everoon's  son,  the  brave 
Hypsenor  slew ;  Dolopion  was  his  sire. 
Priest  of  Scamander,  reverenced  as  a  God.  w 

In  vain  before  Eurypylus  he  fled  ; 
He,  running,  with  his  falchion  lopp'd  his  arm 
Fast  by  the  shoulder;  on  the  field  his  hand 
Fell  blood-distained,  and  destiny  severe 
With  shades  of  death  for  ever  veii'd  his  eyes.  100 

Thus  strenuous  they  the  toilsome  battle  waged. 
But  where  Tydides  fought,  whether  in  aid 
Of  Ilium's  host,  or  on  the  part  of  Greece, 
Might  none  discern.     For  as  a  winter-flood 
Impetuous,  mounds  and  bridges  sweeps  away;*  105 

The  buttressed  bridge  checks  not  its  sudden  force. 
The  firm  inclosure  of  vine-planted  fields 
Luxuriant)  falls   before  it;   finished  works 
Of  youthful  hinds,   once  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Now  leveird,  after  ceaseless  rain  from  Jove ;  nO 

80  drove  Tydides  into  sudden  flight 
The  Trojans ;  phalanx  after  phalanx  fled 
Before  the  terror  of  his  single  arm. 

When  him  Lycaon's  son  illustrious  saw 
Scouring  the  field,  and  from  before  his  face  115 

The  ranks  dispersing  wide,  at  once  he  bent 
Against  Tydides  his  elastic  bow. 

*  [Meges,  son  of  Phyleus.] 

•  This  whole  passage  is  considered  by  critics  as  very  beautiful  It  de- 
scribes the  hero  carried  by  an  enthusiastic  valor  into  the  midst  of  his  enemiea, 
and  mingling  in  the  ranks  indiscriminately.  The  simile  thoroughly  illus- 
trates this  fury,  proceeding  as  it  did  from  an  eztraordmary  infusion  of  cou- 
nge  from  Heaven. 
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The  arrow  mel  him  in  his  swift  career 

Sure-aimM ;   it  struck  direct  the  hollow  mail 

Of  his  right  ahookier,  with  resistless  force  120 

Transfixed  it,  and  his  hauberk  stain'd  with  blood. 

Loud  shouted  then  Lycaoo*s  son  renown'd« 

Rush  on,  ye  Trojans,  spur  your  coursers  hard« 
Our  fiercest  foe  is  wounded,  and  I  deem 
His  death  not  distant  far,  if  me  the  King  ^  US 

Jove's  son,  indeed,  from  Lycia  sent  to  Troy. 

So  boasted  Pandarus.     Yet  him  the  dart 
Queird  not.     Retreating,  at  his  coursers*  heads 
He  stood,  and  to  the  son  of  Capaneus 
HLb  charioteer  and  faithful  friend  he  said.  uo 

Arise,  sweet  son  of  Capaneus,  dismount. 
And  from  my  shoulder  draw  this  bitter  shaft. 

He  spake ;    at  once  the  son  of  Capaneus 
Descending,  by  its  barb  the  bitter  shaft 
Drew  forth;   blood  spouted  through  his  twisted  mail    lai 
Incontinent,  and  thus  the  Hero  pray'd. 

Unconquer'd  daughter  of  Jove  ^gis-arm*d  ! 
If  ever  me,  propitious,  or  my  sire 
Thou  hast  in  furious  fight  helped  heretofore, 
Now  aid  me  also.     Bring  within  the  reach  140 

Of  my  swift  spear.  Oh  grant  me  to  strike  through 
The  warrior  who  hath  checked  my  course,  and  boasts 
The  sun's  bright  beams  for  ever  quench'd  to  me ! ' 

He  prayed,  and  Pallas  heard  ;    she  braced  his  limba. 
She  wing'd  him  with  alacrity  divine,  141 

And,  standing  at  his  side,  him  thus  bespake. 

Now  Diomede,  be  bold  I    Fight  now  with  Troy. 
To  thee,  thy  father's  spirit  I  impart 
Fearless ;  shield-shaking  Tydeus  felt  the  same. 
I  also  from  thine  eye  the  darkness  purge  150 

1  [ApoUo.J 

B  The  deities  are  often  invoked  because  of  the  agency  ascribed  to  them, 
and  not  from  any  particular  religious  usage.  And  just  as  often  the  heroes 
are  protected  by  the  gods  who  are  worshipped  by  their  own  tribes  and  fami- 
lies.—Mvllba. 
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Which  dimin'd  thy  sight*  before,  that  thou  may'st  know 
Both  Gods  and  men ;   should,  therefore,  other  God 
Approach  to  try  thee,  fight  not  with  the  powers 
Immortal;    but  if  foam-bom  Venus  come. 
Her  spare  not.     Wound  her  with  thy  glittering  spear. 

So  spake  the  blue-eyed  Deity,  and  went.  159 

Then  with  the  champions  in  the  van  again 
Tydides  mingled ;   hot  before,  he  fights 
With  threefold  fury  now,  nor  lees  enraged 
Than  some  gaunt  lion  whom  o'erleaping  light  leo 

The  fold,  a  shepherd  hath  but  gall'd,  not  killed. 
Him  irritating  more;   thenceforth  the  swain 
Lurks  unresisting ;   flies  the  abandoned  flock ; 
Heaps  slain  on  heaps  he  leaves,  and  with  a  bound 
Surmounting  all  impediment,  escapes;  165 

Such  seem'd  the  yaliant  Diomede  incensed 
To  fury,  mingling  with  the  host  of  Troy. 

AstynoOs  and  Hypenor  first  he  slew; 
One  with  his  brazen  lance  above  the  pap 
He  pierced,  and  one  with  his  huge  faiohion  smote       170 
Fast  by  the  key-bone, '**  from  the  neck  and  spine 
His  parted  shoulder  driving  at  a  blow. 

Them  leaving,  Polyides  next  he  sought 
And  Abas,  sons  of  a  dream-dealing  seer, 
Eurydamas  ;    their  hoary  father's  dreams  17s 

Or  not  interpreted,  or  kept  concealed, 
Them  saved  not,  for  by  Diomede  they  died. 
Xanthus  and  Thoon  he  encountered  next, 
Both  sons  of  Phsnops,  sons  of  his  old  age. 
Who  other  heir  had  none  of  all  his  wealth,  Isq 

*  This  ficUoni  of  Homer,  tayt  Dacier,  is  founded  upoD  an  important  truth 
of  religion,  not  unknown  to  the  Pagans :  viz.  that  Qod  only  can  open  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  enable  them  to  see  what  they  cannot  otherwise  discover. 
The  Old  Testament  furnishes  examples.  God  opens  the  eyes  of  Hagar,  that 
she  may  see  the  fountain.  "  The  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  Baalam,  and  he 
■aw  the  angel,"  etc.  This  power  of  sight  was  given  to  Diomede  only  for 
the  present  occasion.  In  the  6th  Book,  on  meeting  Glaucus,  he  is  ignorant 
whether  he  is  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  man. 

10  (Or  o(41ar-bone.? 

• 
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Nor  hoped  another,  worn  with  many  years* 

Tydides  slew   them  both ;   nor  au^t  rematnM 

To  the  old  man  bat  sorrow  for  his  sons 

For  ever  lost,  and  strangers  were  his  heirs. 

Two  sons  of  Priam  in  one  chariot  borne  181 

Echemon  next,  and  Chromius  felt  his  hand 

Resistless.     As  a  Hon  on  the  herd 

Leaping,  while  they  the  shrubs  and  boshes  browse. 

Breaks  short  the  nerk  of  heifer  or  of  steer. 

So  them,  though  clinging  fast  and  loth  to  fidl«  no 

Tydides  hnrFd  together  to  the  ground. 

Then  stripped  their  splendid  armor,  and  the  steeds 

Consigned  and  chariot  to  his  soldiers*  care. 

JSneas  him  discerned  scattering  the  ranks. 
And  through  the  battle  and  the  clash  of  spears  I9f 

Went  seeking  godlike  Pandarus;   ere  long 
Finding  Lycaon's  martial  son  renown'd. 
He  stood  before  him,  and  him  thus  address'd. 

Thy  bow,  thy  feather'd  shafts,  and  glorious  name 
Where  are  they,  Pandarus?   whom  none  of  Troy        300 
Could  equal,  whom  of  Lycia,  none  excel. 
Come.     Lift  thine  hands  to  Jove,  and  at  yon  Chief 
Dispatch  an  arrow,  who  afflicts  the  host 
Of  Ilium  thus,  conquering  where'er  he  flies. 
And  who  hath  slaughtered  numerous  brave  in  arms^    20g 
But  him  some  Deity  I  rather  deem 
Avenging  on  us  his  neglected  rites. 
And   who  can  stand  before  an  angry  GodT 

Him  answer'd  then  Lycaon's  son  renown'd. 
Brave  leader  of  the  Trojans  brazen-mail 'd,  no 

iBneas  !     By  his  buckler  which  I  know, 
And  by  his  helmet's  height,  considering,  too 
His  steeds,  I  deem  him  Diomede  the  bold  ; 
Yet  such  pronounce  him  not,  who  seems  a  God. 
But  if  bold  Diomede  indeed  he  be  216 

Of  whom  I  speak,  not  without  aid  from  heaven 
His  fury   thus  prevails,  but  at  his  side 
Some  God,  in  clouds  enveloped,  turns  away         r^^^^^T^ 
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From  him  the  arrow  to  a  devious  course 

Already,  at  his  shoulder's   hollow  mail  230 

My  shaft  hath  pierced  him   through,  and  him  I  deem'd 

Dismiss'd  full  sure  to  Pluto  ere  his  time ; 

But  he  survives ;   whom  therefore  I  at  last 

Perforce  conclude  some  angry  Deity. 

Steeds  have  I  none  or  chariot  to  ascend,  225 

Who  have  eleven  chariots  in  the  stands 

Left  of  Lycaon,  with  fair  hangings  all 

O'ermantled,  strong,  new  finish'd,  with   their  steeds 

In  pairs  beside   them,   eating  winnow'd  grain. 

Me  much  Lycaon  my  old  valiant  sire  230 

At  my  departure  from  his   palace  gates 

Persuaded,  that  my  chariot  and  my  steeds 

Aseending,  I  should  so  conduct  my  bands 

To  battle ;   counsel  wise,  and  ill-refused  ! 

But  anxious,  lest  (the  host  in  Troy  so  long  235 

Immew'd)  my  steeds,  fed  plenteously  at  home. 

Should  here  want  food,  I  left  them,  and  on  foot 

To  Ilium  came,  confiding  in  my  bow 

Ordain*d  at  last  to  yield   me  little  good. 

Twice  have  I  shot,  and  twice  I  struck  the  mark,        ^40 

First   Menelaus,  and  Tydides  next ; 

From  each  I  drew  the  blood,  true,  genuine  blood. 

Yet  have  but  more  incensed  them.     In  an  hour 

Unfortunate,  I  therefore  took  my  bow 

Down  from  the  wall  that  day,  when  for  the  sake        24S 

Of  noble  Hector,  to  these  pleasant  plains 

I  came,  a  leader  on  the  part  of  Troy. 

But  should  I  once  return,  and  with  these  eyes 
[Again  behold   my  native  land,  my  sire, 
I  My  wife,  my  stately  mansion,  may  the  hand,  250 

'  That  moment,  of  some  adversary  there    . 

Shorten  me  by  the  head,  if  I  not  snap 

This  bow  with  which  I  charged  myself  in  vain. 

And  burn    the  unprofitable   tool   to  dust. 

To   whom   ^neas,  Trojan  Chief,  replied.  256 

Nay,  speak  not  so.     For  ere  that  hour  arrive 
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Vfe  will,  with  chariot  and  with  hone,  in  arma 

^»eounter  him,  and  put  hia  strength  to  prooC 

Delay   not,  mount  my  chariot.     Thou  shalt  sea 

With  what  rapidity  the  steeds  of  Troy  M 

Pursuing  or  retreating,  scour  the  field. 

If  after  all,  Jove  purpose  sUll  to  exalt 

The  son  of  Tydeus,  these  shall  bear  us  safe 

Back  to  the  city.     Come  then.     Let  us  on. 

The  lash  take  thou,  and  the  resplendent  reins,  «$ 

While  I  alight  for  battle,  or  thyself 

Receive  them,  and  the  steeds  shall  be  my  care. 

Him  answer'd  then  Lycaon's  son  renown*d« 
^neas !    manage  thou  the  reins,  and  guide 
Thy  proper  steeds.     If  fly  at  last  we  must  270 

The  son  of  Tydeus,  they  will  readier  draw 
Directed  by  their  wonted  charioteer. 
Else,  terrified,  and  missing  thy  control. 
They  may  refuse  to  bear  us  from  the  fight. 

And  Tydeus*  son  assailing  us,  with  ease  276 

Shall  slay  us  both,  and  drive  thy  steeds  away. 

Rule  therefore  thou  the  chariot,  and  myself 

With  my  sharp  spear  will  his  assault  receive. 
So  saying,  they  mounted  both,  and  furious  drove 

Against  Tydides.    Them  the  noble  son  280 

Of  Capaneus  observed,  and  turning  quick 

His  speech  to  Diomede,  him  thus  address'd. 
Tydides,  Diomede,  my  heart's  delight! 

Two  warriors  of  immeasurable  force 

In  battle,  ardent  to  contend  with  thee,  28ft 

Come  rattling  on.     Lycaon's  offspring  one,  * 

Bow-practised  Pandarus ;   with  whom  appears 

jEneas ;   he  who  calls  the  mighty  Chief 

Anchises  father,  and  whom  Venus  bore. 

Mount — drive  we  swift  away — lest  borne  so  far  290 

Beyond  the  foremost  battle,  thou   be   slain. 
To  whom,  dark-frowning,  Diomede  replied. 

Speak  not  of  flight  to  me,  who  am  disposed 

To  no  such  course.    I  am  ashamed  to  fly 
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!  Or  a*einble,  and  my  strength  is  still  entire;  296 

I  cannot  mount.     No.     Rather  thus,  on  foot,  • 
I  will  advance  against  them.     Fear  and  dread 
Are  not  for  me ;   Pallas  forbids  the  thought. 
One  falls,  be  sure;   swift  as  they  are,  the  steedi 
That  whirl  them  on,  shall  never  rescue  both.  aoo 

But  hear  my  bidding,  and  hold  fast  the  word. 
Should  all-wise  Pallas  grant  me  my  desire 
To  slay  them  both,  drive  not  my  coursers  hence, 
But  hook  the  reins,  and  seizing  quick   the  pair 
That  draw  ^neas,  urge  them  from  the  powers  30s 

Of  Troy  away  into  the  host  of  Greece. 
For  they  are  sprung  from  those  which  Jove  to  Troa 
In  compensation  gave  for  Ganymede ; 

I   The  Sun  himself  sees  not  their  like  below. 
Anchises,  King  of  men,  clandestine  them  310 

Obtained,  his  mares  submitting  to  the  steeds 
Of  King  Laomedon.     Six  brought  him  foals ; 
Four  tu  himself  reserving,  in  his  stalls 
He  fed  them  sleek,  and  two  he  gave  his  son : 
These,  might  we  win  them,  were  a  noble  prize.  315 

Thus  mutual  they  conferr'd  ;    those  Chiefs,  the  while. 
With  swiftest  pace  approached,  and  first  his  speech 
To  Diomede  Lycaon^s  son  addressed. 

Heroic  offspring  of  a  noble  sire, 
Brave  son  of  Tydeus !   false  to  my  intent  32O 

My  shaft  hath  harm'd  thee  little.     I  wiU  now 
Make  trial  with  my  spear,  if  that  may  speed. 

He  said,  and  shaking  his  long-shadow'd  spear, 
l)i8miss'd  it.     Forceful  on  the  shield  it  struck 
Of  Diomede,  transpierced  it,  and  approach'd  326 

With  threatening  point  the  hauberk  on  his  breast 
Loud  shouted  Pandarus — Ah  nobly  thrown  ! 
Home  to  thy  bowels.     Die,  for  die  thou  must. 
And  ail  the  glory  of  thy  death  is  mine. 

Then  answer  thus  brave  Diomede  return'd  330 

Undaunted.     1  am  whole.     Thy  cast  was  short 
But  ye  desist  not,  as  I  plain  perceive, 
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Tfll  one  at  ImsI  eztoaded  on  the  plain 
Shall  sate  the  God  of  batOea  with  his  blood 

He  said  and  threw.     PaUaa  the  spear  herself  ai 

Directed;    at  his  eye  fast  by  the  nose 
Deep-enteringr,  through  his  ivory  teeth  it  pass'd. 
At  its  extremity  divided  sheer 
His  tongue,  and  started  through  his  chin  below. 
He  headlong  fell,  and  with  his  dazzling  arms  940 

Smote  full  the  plain.     Back  flew  the  fiery  steeds 
With  swili  recoil,  and  where  he  fell  he  died. 
Then  sprang  iEneas  forth  with  spear  and  shield, 
That  none  might  drag  the  body  ;*'   lion-like 
He  stalked  around  it,  ojral  shield  and  spear  34S 

Advancing  firm,  and  with  incessant  cries 
Terrific,  death  denouncing  on  his  foes. 
But  Diomede  with  hc^ow  grasp  a  stone 
Enormous  seized,  a  weight  to  overtask 
Two  strongest  men  of  such  as  now  are  strong,  SM 

Yet  he,  alone,  wielded  the  rock  with  ease. 
Full  on  the  hip  he  smote  him,  where  the  thi^ 
Rolls  in  its  cavity,  the  socket  named. 
He  crushed  the  socket,  lacerated  wide 
Both  tendons,  and  with  that  rough-angled  mass  Stt 

Flay'd  all  his  flesh.     The  Hero  on  his  knees 
Sank,  on  his  ample  palm  his  weight  upbore 
Laboring,  and  darkness  overspread  his  eyes. 

There  had  iEneas  perish'd.  King  of  men. 
Had  not  Jove's  daughter  Venus  quick  perceived  900 

His  peril  imminent,  whom  she  had  borne 
Herself  to  Anchises  pasturing  his  herds. 
Her  snowy  arms  her  darling  son  around 
She  threw  maternal,  and  behind  a  fold 
Of  her  bright  mantle  screening  close  his  breast  955 

From  mortal  harm  by  some  brave  €hrecian*s  spear, 

"  The  belief  of  those  times,  in  regard  to  the  peace  and  happiness  <^  the 
soul  after  death,  made  the  protection  of  the  body  a  matter  of  great  impor-  ^ 
tance.    For  a  full  account  of  tiMse  rites,  see  the  articles  Charon  and  Piuto^ 
Gr.  db  Rom.  Mythology. 
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Stole  him  with  eager  swiftness  from  the  fight. 

Nor  then  forgat  brave  Sthenelus  his  charge 
Received  from  Dioroede,  but  his  own  steeds 
Detaining  distant  from  the  boisterous  war,  370 

Stretch 'd  tight  the  reins,  and  hook'd  them  fast  behind. 
The  coursers  of  iEneas   next  he  seized 
Ardent,  and  them  into  the  host  of  Greece 
Driving  remote,  consigned  them  to  his  care, 
Whom  far  above  all  others  his  compeers  37s 

He  loved,   Deipylus,  his  bosom  friend 
Congenial.     Him  he  charged  to  drive  them  thence 
Into  the  fleet,  then,  mounting  swift  his  own, 
Lash*d  after  Diomede;   he,  fierce  in  arms, 
Pursued  the  Cyprian  Goddess,  conscious  whom,  390 

Not  Pallas,  not  Enyo,  waster  dread 
Of  cities  close-beleaguer'd,  none  of  all 
Who  o'er  the  battle's  bloody  course  preside, 
But  one  of  softer  kind  and  prone  to  fear. 
When,  therefore,  her  at  length,  after  long  chase  395 

Through  all  the  warring  multitude  he  reach 'd, 
With  his  protruded  spear  her  gentle  hand 
He  wounded,  piercing  through  her  thin  attire 
Ambrosial,  by  themselves  the  graces  wrought. 
Her  inside  wrist,  fast  by  the  rosy  palm.  390 

Blood  follow'd,  but  immortal ;  ichor  pure, 
Such  as  the  blest  inhabitants  of  heaven 
May  bleed,  nectareous;  for  the  Gods  eat  not 
Man's  food,  nor  slake  as  he  with  sable  wine 
Their  thirst,  thence  bloodless  and  from  death  exempt. 
She,  shrieking,  from  her  arms  cast  down  her  son,         395 
And  Phoebus,  in  impenetrable  clouds 
Him  hiding,  lest  the  spear  of  some  brave  Greek 
Should  pierce  his  bosom,  caught  him  swift  away. 
Then  shouted  brave  Tydides  after  her —  400 

Depart,  Jove's  daughter !  fly  the  bloody  field. 
Is't  not  enough  that  thou  beguilest  the  hearts 
Of  feeble  women  ?   If  thou  dare  intrude 
Again  into  the  war,  war's  very  name 
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Shall  make  thee  ahodder,  whereaoerer  heard.  40s 

He  said,  and  Yen  as  with  excess  of  pain 
Beirilder'd  went;   bat  Iris  teropest-wingM 
Forth  led  her  through  the  multitude,  oppressed 
With  anguish^  her  white  wnst  to  livid  changed. 

JThef  came  where  Mars  far  on  the  left  retired  410 

Of  battle  sat,  his  horses  and  his  spear 
'  In  darkness  reiPd.     Before  her  brother's  knees 
She  fell,  and  with  entreaties  urgent  sought 
The  succor  of  his  coursers  golden-rein*d. 

Save  me,  my  brother!     Pity  me!     Thy  steeds  411 

Grive  me,  that  they  may  bear  me  to  the  heights 
Olympian,  seat  of  the  immortal  Gods ! 
Oh !    I  am  wounded  deep ;   a  mortal  man 
Hath  done  it,  Diomede  ;  nor  would  he  fear 
This  day  in  fight  the  Sire  himself  of  all.  420 

Then  Mars  his  coursers  gold -caparison 'd 
Reifign'd  to  Venus;  she,  with  countenance  sad. 
The  chariot  climb'd,  and  Iris  at  her  side 
The  bright  reins  seizing  lash'd  the  read/  steeds. 
Soon  as  the  Olympian  heights,  seat  of  the  Gods,  431 

They  reach'd,  wing-footed  Iris  loosing  quick 
The  coursers,  gave  them  large  whereon  to  browse 
Ambrosial  food  ;   but  Venus  on  the  knees 
Sank  of  Dione,  who  with  folded  arms 
Maternal,  to  her  bosom  straining  close  480 

Her  daughter,  stroked  her  cheek,  and  thus  inquired. 

My  darling  child !   who !   which  of  all  the  Gods 
Hath  rashly  done  such  violence  to  thee 
As  if  convicted  of  some  open  wrong! 

Her  then  the  Goddess  of  love-kindling  smiles  436 

Venus  thus  answer'd;  Diomede  the  proud. 
Audacious  Diomede;   he  gave  the  wound, 
For  that  I  stole  iEneas  from  the  fight 
'^  My  son  of  all  mankind  my  most  beloved ; 

Nor  is  it  now  the  war  of  Greece  with  Troy,  440 

But  of  the  Grecians  with  the  Gods  themselves. 

Then  thus  Dione,  Goddess  all  divine. 
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My' child!   how  hard  soe'er  thy  sufferings  seem 

Endure  them  patiently.     Full  many  a  wrong 

From  human  hands   profane  the  Gods  endure,  44$ 

And  many  a  painful  stroke,  mankind  from  ours. 

Mars  once  endured  much  wrong,   when  on  a  time 

Him  Otus  bound  and  Ephialtes  fast, 

Sons  of  Aloeus,  and  full  thirteen  moons 

In  brazen  thraldom  held  him.     There,  at  lengthy         450 

The  fierce  blood-nourished  Mars  had  pined  away, 

But  that  Esriboea,  loFeliest  nymph. 

His  step-mother,  in  happy  hour  disclosed 

To  Mercury   the  story  of  his  wrongs ; 

He  stole  the  prisoner  forth,  but  with  his  woes  455 

Already  worn,  languid  and  fetter-gall'd. 

Nor  Juno  less  endured,   when  erst  the  bold 

Son  of  Amphytrion  with  tridental  shaft 

Her  bosom  pierced  ;   she  then  the  misery  felt 

Of  irremediable  pain  severe.  4ao 

Nor  sufferM  Pluto  less,  of  all  the  Gods 

Gigantic  most,  by  the  same  son  of  Jove 

Alcides,  at  the  portals  of  the  dead 

Transfix'd  and  fill'd  with  anguish ;   he   the  house 

Of  Jove  and  the  Olympian  summit  sought  455 

Dejected,  torture-stung,  for  sore  the  shaA 

Oppressed  him,  into  his  huge  shoulder  driven. 

But  Padon  ^'  him  not  liable  to  death 

"With  unction  smooth  of  salutiferous  balms 

Heal'd  soon.     Presumptuous,  sacrilegious  man !  470 

Careless  what  dire  enormities  he  wrought, 

"Who  bent  his  bow  against  the  powers  of  heaven ! 

But  blue-eyed  Pallas  instigated  him 

By  whom  thou  bleed's t.     Infatuate  !   he  forgets 

That  whoso  turns  against  the  Gods  his  arm  478 

Lives  never  long ;  he  never,  safe  escaped 

From  furious  fight,  the  lisp'd  caresses  hears 

u  The  physician  of  the  gods.  Homer  says  nothing  of  his  origin.  He 
seems  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from  ApoUo,  though  perhaps  oridfiaUy 
identical  with  him. 
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Of  hk  own  infiints  prattling  at  bis  knees. 

Let  therefore  Dioroede  beware,  lest  strong 

And  Taliant  as  he  Is,  he  i^ance  to  meet  480 

Some  mightier  foe  than  diou,  and  lest  his  wife. 

Daughter  of  King  Adrastas,  the  discrete 

iEgialea,  from  portentous  dreams 

Upstartiog,  call  her  family  to  wail 

Her  first-espoused,  Achaia*s  proudest  boast,  461 

Diomede,  whom  she  must  behold  no  more. 

8he  said,  and  from  her  wrist  with  both  hands  wiped 
The  trickling  ichor;   the  effectual  touch 
Dirioe  chased  all  her  pains,  and  she  was  healM. 
Them  Juno  mark*d   and   Pallas,  and  with  speech        480 
Sarcastic  pointed  at  Satumian  Jore 
To  rex  him,  blue-eyed  Pallas  thus  began. 

Eternal  father!   may  I  speak  my  thought. 
And  not  incense  thee,  Jore?     I  can  but  judge 
That  Venus,  while  she  coax*d   some  Grecian  fair        486 
To  accompany  the  Trojans  whom  she  lores 
tWith  such  extraragance,  hath  heedless  stroked 
Her  golden  clasps,  and  scratched  her  lily  hand. 

So  she ;   then  smiled  the  sire  of  Gods  and  men, 
And  calling  golden  Venus,  her  bespake.  600 

War  and  the  tented   field,  my  beauteous  child. 
Are  not  for  thee.     Thou  rather  shouldst  be  found 
In  scenes  of  matrimonial  bliss.     The   toils 
Of  war  to  Pallas  and  to  Mars  belong. 

Thus  they  in  heaven.     But  Diomede  ^e  while        606 
Sprang  on  ^neas,  conscious  of  the  God 
Whose  hand  o'ershadow'd  him,  yet  eyen  him 
Regarding  lightly;   for  he  bnrn'd   to  slay 
iEneas,  and  to  seize  his  glorious  arms. 
Thrice  then  he  sprang  impetuous  to  the  deed,  610 

And  thrice  Apollo  with  his  radiant  shield 
Repulsed  him.     But  when  ardent  as  a  God 
The  fourth  time  he  adyaneed,  with  thundering  voice 
Him  thus  the  Archer  of  the  skies  rebuked. 

Think,  and  retire,  Tydides!    nor  affect  616 
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Equality  with  Gods;   for  not  the  same 

Our  nature  is  and  theirs  who  tread  the  g^round. 

He  spake,  and  Diomede  a  step  retired, 
Not  more  ;    the  anger  of  the  Archer-God 
Declining  slow,  and  with  a  sullen  awe.  620 

Then  Phoebus,  far  from  all  the  warrior  throng 
To  his  own  shrine  the  sacred  dome  beneath 
Of  Pergamus,  JSneas  bore ;    there  him 
Latona  and  shaft-armM  Diana  heaPd 
And  glorified  within  their  spacious  fane.  525 

Meantime  the  Archer  of  the  silver  bow 
A  visionary  form  prepared ;   it  seemM 
Himself  ^neas,  and  was  arm'd  as  he. 
At  once,  in  contest  for  that  airy  form, 
Grecians  and  Trojans  on  each  other*s  breasts  530 

The  bull-hide  buckler  batterM  and  light  targe. 

Then  thus  Apollo  to  the  warrior  God. 
Gore-tainted    homicide,  town-batterer  Mars! 
Wilt  thou  not  meet  and  from  the  fight  withdraw 
This  man  Tydides,  now  so  fiery  grown  535 

That  he  would  even  cope  with  Jove  himself? 
First  Venus*  hand  he  wounded,  and  assaiPd 
Impetuous  as  a  God,  next,  even  me. 
He  ceased,  and  on  the  topmost  turret  sat 
Of  Pergamus.     Then  all-destroyer  Mars  640 

.  Ranging  the  Trojan  host,  rank  after  rank 
Exhorted  loud,  and  in  the  form  assumed 
Of  Acamas  the  Thracian  leader  bold, 
The  godlike  sons  of  Priam    thus  harangued. 

Ye  sons  of  Priam,  monarch  Jove-beloved  I  645 

How  long  permit  ye  your  Acbaian  foes 
To  slay  the  people? — till  the  battle  rage 
(PushM  home  to  Ilium)  at  her  solid  gates? 
Behold — a  Chief  disabled  lies,  th^n  whom 
We  reverence  not  even  Hector  more,  660 

^neas ;   fly,  save  from  the  roaring  storm 
The  noble  Anchisiades  your  friend. 

lie  said;   tb^n  every  heart  for  battle  gloif*c|Y 
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And  thus  Sarpedon  with  rebuke  serere 

Upbraiding  generous  Hector,  stem  began.  §g§ 

Where   ia  thy  eonrage.  Hector?   for  thou  once 
Hadflt   courage.     Is  it  fled!     In  other  dmyn 
Thy  boast  hath  been  that  without  natire  troops 
Or  foreign  aids,  thy  kindred  and  thyself 
Alone,  were  guard  sufficient  for  the  town.  MO 

But  none  of  all  thy  kindred  now  appears; 
I  can  discoTer  none;   they  stand  aloof 
Quaking,  as  dogs  that  hear  the  lion*8  roar. 
We  bear  the  stress,  who  are  but  Troy's  allies; 
Myself  am  such,  and  from  afar  I  came;  M 

For  Lycia  lies  far  distant  on  the  banks 
Of  the  deep-eddied  Xanthus.     There  a  wife 
I  left  and  infant  son,  both  dear  to  me, 
WiUi  plenteous  wealth,  the  wish  of  all  who  want. 
Yet  urge  I  still  my  Lycians,  and  am  prompt  670 

Myself  to  fight,  although  possessing  here 
Nought  that  the  Greeks  can  carry  or  drire  hence. 
But  there  stand 'st  thou,  neither  employed  thyself. 
Nor  moring  others  to  an  active  part 
For  all  their  dearest  pledges.     Oh  beware  !  171 

Lest,  as  with  meshes  of  an  ample  net. 
At  one  huge  draught  the  Grecians  sweep  you  all, 
And  desolate  at  once  your  populous  Troy  ! 
By  day,  by  night,  thoughts  such  as  these  should  still 
Thy  conduct  influence,  and  from  Chief  to  Chief  no 

Of  the  allies  should  send  thee,  praying  each 
To  make  firm  stand,  all  bickerings  put  away. 

So  spake  Sarpedon,  and  his  reprimand 
Stung  Hector;  instant  to  the  ground  he  leap'd 
All  arm'd,  and  shaking  his  bright  spears  his  host  ses 

Ranged  in  all  quarters  animating  loud 
His  legions,  and  rekindling  horrid  war. 
Then,  rolling  back,  the  powers  of  Troy  opposed 
Once  more  the  Grecians,  whom  the  Grecians  dense 
Expected,  un retreating,  void  of  fear.  GOO 

As  flies  the  chafi*  wide  scattered  by  the  wind 
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0*er  all  Uie  consecrated  floor,  what  time 

Ripe  Ceres  ^'  with  brisk  airs  her  goldeo  grain 

Ventilates,  whitening  with  lU  husk  the  ground  ; 

So  grew  the  Achaians  white,  a  dusty  cloud  696 

Descending  on  their  arms,  which  steeds  with  steeds 

Again  to  battle  mingling,  with  their  hoofs 

Up-stamp'd  into  the  brazen  vault  of  hearen ; 

For  now  the  charioteers  tum*d  all  to  fight. 

Host  toward  host  with  full  collected  force  600 

They  roored  direct.     Then  Mars  through  all  the  field 

Took  wide  his  range,  and  overhung  the  war 

With  night,  in  aid  of  Troy,  at  the  command 

Of  Phoebus  of  the  golden  sword ;    for  he 

Perceiving  Pallas  from  the  field  withdrawn,  60ft 

Patroness  of  the  Greeks,  had  Mars  enjoin*d 

To  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Trojan  host. 

Meantime  Apollo  from  his  unctuous  shrine 

Sent  forth  restored  and  with  new  force  inspired 

^neas.     He  amidst  his  warriors  stood*  610 

Who  him  with  joy  beheld  still  living,  heal'd. 

And  all  his  strength  possessing  unimpaired. 

Yet  no  man  ask'd  him  aught.     No  leisure  now 

For  question  was ;    far  other  thoughts  had  they ; 

Such  toils  the  archer  of  the  silver  bow,  eiS 

Wide-slaughtering  Mars,  and  Discord  as  at  first 

Raging  implacable,  for  them  prepared. 

Ulysses,  either  Ajax,  Diomede — 
These  roused  the  Greeks  to  battle,  who  themselves 
The  force  fearM  nothing,  or  the  shouts  of  Troy,  620 

But  steadfast  stood,  like  clouds  by  Jove  amass'd 
On  lofty  mountains,  while  the  fury  sleeps 

>'  From  the  fact  that  so  few  mystical  myths  are  introduced  in  the  Iliad, 
M&Uer  infers  that  the  mjrstical  element  of  religion  coold  not  have  predominat- 
ed among  the  Grecian  people  for  whom  Homer  sang.  Otherwise,  his  poemi, 
in  which  that  element  is  but  little  regarded,  would  not  have  afforded  uni- 
versal pleasure  and  satisfaction.  He  therefore  takes  but  a  passing  notice 
of  Demeter.  MuUer  also  remarks,  that  in  this  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
artistic  skill  of  Homer,  and  the  feeling  for  what  is  right  and  fitting  that  was 
innate  with  the  Ghreeks. 
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Of  Boreas,  and  of  all  the  stormy  winds 
Shrill-Foiced,  that  chase  the  vapors  when  thej  blow. 
I  So  stood  the  Greeks,  expecting  firm  the  approach        ta 
I  Of  Ilium's  powers,  and  neither  fled  nor  fear'd. 

Then  Agamemnon  the  embattled  host 
On  all  sides  ranging,  cheer'd  them.     Now,  he  criedt 
Be  steadfast,  fellow  warriors,  now  be  men  ! 
Hold  fast  a  sense  of  honor.     More  escape  690 

Of  men  who  fear  disgrace,  than  fall  in  fight. 
While  dastards  forfeit  life  and  glory  both. 

He  liaid,  and  hurl'd  his  spear.     He  pierced  a  friend 
Of  brare  JBneas,  warring  in  the  ran, 
Deicoon  son  of  Pergasus,  in  Troy  63S 

Not  less  esteemM  than  Priam's  sons  themselves, 
Snch  was  his  fame  in  foremost  fight  acquired. 
Him  Agamemnon  on  his  buckler  smote, 
Nor  stayed  the  weapon  there,  but  through  his  belt 
His  bowels  entered,  and  «with  hideous  clang  640 

And  outcify  ^*  of  his  batter'd  arms  he  fell. 

^neas  next  two  mightiest  warriors  slew. 
Sons  of  Diodes,  of  a  wealthy  sire. 
Whose  house  magnificent  in  Phaersd  stood, 
Orsilochus  and  Crethon.     Their  descent  645 

From    broad-stream'd  Alpheus,  Pylian   flood,   they  drew. 
Alpheus  begat  Orsilochus,  a  prince 
Of  numerous  powers.     Orsilochus  begat 
Warlike  Diodes.     From  Diodes  sprang 
Twins,  Crethon  and  Orsilochus,  alike  660 

Valiant,  and  skilful  in  all  forms  of  war. 
Their  boyish  prime  scarce  past,  they,  with  the  Greeks 
Embarking,  in  their  sable  ships  had  sail'd 
To  steed-famM  Ilium ;  just  revenge  they  sought 
For  Atreus'  sons,  but  perished  first  themselves.  656 

As  two  young  lions,  in  the  deep  recess 
Of  some  dark  forest  on  the  mountain's  brow 
Late  nourished  by  their  dam»  forth-issuing,  seize 

^  (Vide  Samson  to  Harapha  in  the  Agomstes.  There  the  word  it  oaed  in 
the  aame  aenae.— Tm.) 
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The  fatted  flocks  and  kine,  both  folds  and  stalls 

Wasting  rapacious,  till,   at  length,  themselves  660 

Deep-wounded  perish  by  the  hand  of  man. 

So  they,  both  vanquishM  by  JBneas,  fell, 

And  like  two  lofty  pines  uprooted,  lay. 

Them  fallen  in  battle  Menelaus  saw 

With  pity  moved  ;   radiant  in  arms  he  shook  665 

His  brazen  spear,  and  strode  into  the  van. 

Mars  urged  him  furious  on,  conceiving  hope 

Of  his  death  also  by  ^neas*  hand. 

But  him  the  son  of  generous  Nestor  marked 
Antilochus,  and   to  the  foremost  fight  670 

Flew  also,  fearing  lest  some  dire  mischance 
The  Prince  befalling,  at  one  fatal  stroke 
Should  frustrate  all  the  labors  of  the  Greeks. 
They,  hand  to  hand,  and  spear  to  spear  opposed. 
Stood  threatening  dreadful  onset,  when  beside  676 

The  Spartan  chief  Antilochus  appear'd. 
iBneas,  at  the  sight  of  two  combined. 
Stood  not,   although  intrepid.     They  the  dead 
Thence  drawing  far  into  the  Grecian  host 
To  their  associates  gave  the  hapless  pair,  680 

Then,  both  returning,  fought  in  front  again. 

Next,  fierce  as  Mars,  Pylaemenes  they  slew. 
Prince  of  the  shielded  band   magnanimous 
Of  Paphlagonia.     Him  Atrides  kilFd 
Spear-practised  Menelaus,  with  a  lance  686 

His  throat  transpiercing  while  erect  he  rode. 
Then,  while  his  charioteer,   Mydon  the  brave. 
Son  of  Atymnias,  turnM  his  steeds  to  flight, 
Full  on  his  elbow-point  Antilochus, 
The  son  of  Nestor,  dash*d  him  with  a  stone.  690 

The  slack  reins,  white  as  ivory,"  forsook 
His  torpid  hand  and  trailed  the  dust.     At  once 
Forth  sprang  Antilochus,  and  with  his  sword 
Hew*d  deep  his  temples..   On  his  head  he  pitch'd 

u  (This  is  a  construction  of  Xtw  'cXc^oyn,  given  by  some  of  the  best  com- 
meDtatorSi  and  that  seems  the  most  probable.— Ta.]       ^  t 
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Pantiiig,  and  on  his  shoulders  in   ihe  sand  696 

(For  in  deep  sand  he  fell)  Ht4>od  long  erect. 
Till  his  own  coursers  spread   him  in   the  dust ; 
The  son  of  Nestor  seizedt  and  with  his  scourge 
Drove  them  afar  into  the  host  of  Greece. 

Them  Hector  through  the  ranks  espying,  flew         700 
With  clamor  loud  to  meet  them ;  after  whom 
Advanced  in   phalanx  firm  the  powers  of  Troy. 
Mars  led  them,  with  Enyo  terror-dad; 
She  by  the  maddening  tumult  of  the  fight 
Attended,  he,  with  his  enormous  spear  705 

in  both  hands  brandish 'd,  stalking  now  in  firont 
Of  Hector,  and  now  following  his  steps. 

Him  Diomede  the  bold  discerning,  felt 
Himself  no  small  dismay  ;  and  as  a  roan 
Wandering  he  knows  not  whither,   far  from  home,      no 
If  chance  a  rapid  torrent  to  the  sea 
Borne  headlong  thwart  his  course,   the  foaming  flood 
Obstreperous  views  awhile,  then  quick  retires, 
80  he,  and  his  attendants   thus  bespake. 

How  oft,  my  countrymen !   have  we  admired  711 

The  noble  Hector,  skillful  at  the  spear 
And  unappall'd  in  fight?   but  still  hath  he 
Some  God  his  guard,  and  even  now  I  view 
In  human  form  Mars  moving  at  his  side. 
Ye,  then,  with  faces  to  the  Trojans  turned,  720 

Ceaseless  retire,  and  war  not  with  the  Gods. 

He  ended  ;  and  the  Trojans  now  approach'd. 
Then  two  bold  warriors  in  one  chariot  borne, 
By  valiant  Hector  died,  Menesthes  one. 
And  one,  Anchialus.     Them  fallen  in  fight  725 

Ajax  the  vast,  touch'd  with  compassion  saw; 
Within  small  space  he  stood,  his  glittering  spear 
Dismiss'd,  and  pierced  Amphius.     Son  was  he 
Of  Selagus,  and  Pssus  was  his  home, 
Where  opulent  he  dwelt,  but  by  his  fate  730 

Was  led   to  fight  for  Priam   and  his  sons. 
Him  Telamonian  Ajax  through  his  belt  ^  j 
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WouDded,  and  in  bis  nether  bowels  deep 

Fix'd  bis  long-shadow'd  spear.     Sounding  be  felL 

Illustrious  Ajaz  running  to  tbe  slain  735 

Prepared  to  strip  bis  arms,  but  bim  a  shower 

Of  glittering  weapons  keen  from  Trojan  hands 

Assail'd,  and  numerous  bis  broad  shield  received. 

He,  on  tbe  body  planting  firm  his  heel. 

Forth  drew  the  polished  spear,  but  his  bright  arms     740 

Took  not,  by  darts  thick-flying  sore  annoy'd. 

Mor  fear*d  be  little  lest  bis  haughty  foes, 

Spear-arm 'd  and  bold,  should  compass  him  around ; 

Him,  therefore,  valiant  though  be  were  and  huge, 

They  pusb'd  before  them.     Staggering  he  retired.        745 

Thus  toilM  both  hosts  in  that  laborious  field. 
And  now  his  ruthless  destiny  impelPd 
Tlepolemus,  Alcides'  son,  a  Chief 
Dauntless  and  huge,  against  a  godlike  foe 
Sarpedon.     They  approaching  face  to  face  750 

Stood,  son  and  grandson  of  high- thundering  Jove, 
And, 'haughty,   thus  Tlepolemus  began. 

Sarpedon,  leader  of  the  Lycian  host. 
Thou   trembler!   thee  what  cause  could  hither  urge 
A  man  unskilled  in  arms  ?     They  falsely  speak  755 

Who  call  thee  son  of  ^gis-bearing  Jove, 
So  far  below  their  might  thou  falPst  who  sprang 
From  Jove  in  days  of  old.     What  says  report 
Of  Hercules  (for  him  I  boast  my  sire) 
All-daring  hero  with  a  lion's  heart?  7eo 

With  six  ships  only,  and  with  followers  few. 
He  for  tbe  horses  of  Laomedon 
Lay*d  Troy  in  dust,  and  widow'd  all  her  streets. 
But  thou  art  base,  and  thy  diminish'd  powers 
Perish  around  thee  ;    think  not  that  thou  camest  705 

For  Ilium's  good,  but  rather,  whatsoe'er 
Thy  force  in  tight,  to  find,  subdued  by  me, 
A  sure  dismission  to  the  gates  of  hell. 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  band. 
Tlepolemus!   be  ransack'd  sacred  Troy,  779 
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• 

As  thoQ  hast  said,  but  for  her  monarches  iault 

Laomedon,  who  him  with  language  harsh 

Requited  ill  for  benefits  received, 

Nor  would  the  steeds  surrender,  seeking  which 

He  Toyaged  from  afar.     But  thou  shah  take  775 

Thy  bloody  doom  from  this  victorious  arm. 

And,  vanquish  *d  by  my  spear,  shalt  jrield  thy  imme 

To  me,  thy  soul  to  Pluto  steed-renown*d. 

80  spake  Sarpedon,  and  his  ashen  beam 
Tlepolemus  upraised.     Both  hurlM  at  once  790 

Their  quivering  spears.     Sarpedon's  through  the  neck 
Pass'd  of  Tlepolemus,  and  show'd  beyond 
Its  ruthless  point ;   thick  darkness  veiled  his  eyes. 
Tlepolemus  with  his  long  lance  the  thigh 
Pierced  of  Sarpedon  ;  sheer  into  his  bone  78S 

He  pierced  him,  but  Sarpedon's   father,  Jove, 
Him  rescued  even  on  the  verge  of  fate. 

His  noble  friends  conducted  from  the  field 
The  godlike  Lycian,  trailing  as  he  went 
The  pendent  spear,  none  thinking  to  extract  790 

For  his  relief  the  weapon  from  his  thigh. 
Through  eagerness  of  haste  to  bear  him  thence. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Grecians  brazen-mailM 
Bore  off  Tlepolemus.     Ulysses  filPd 
With  earnest  thoughts  tumultuous  them  observed,         79B 
Danger-defying  Chief!     Doubtful  he  stood 
Or  to  pursue  at  once  the  Thunderer's  son 
Sarpedon,  or  to  take  more  Lycian  lives. 
But  not  for  brave  Ulysses  had  his  (ate 
That  praise  reserved,  that  he  should  slay  the  son        800 
Renowned  of  Jove ;   therefore  his  wavering  mind 
Minerva  bent  against  the  Lycian  band. 
Then  Coeranus,  Alastor,  Chromius  fell, 
Alcander,  Halius,  Prytanis,  and  brave 
No^mon  ;   nor  had  these  sufficed  the  Chief  80B 

Of  Ilhaca,  but  Lycians  more  had  fallen, 
Had  not  crest- tossing  Hector  huge  perceived 
The  havoc;   radiant  to   the  van  he  flew, 
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• 

Filling  with  dread  the  Grecians ;   his  approach 
Sarpedon,  son  of  JoFe,  joyful   beheld,  810 

And   piteous  thus  addressM  him  as  he  caroe. 

Ah,  leave  not  me,  Priamides  !   a  prey 
To  Grecian  hands,  but  in  your  city,  at  least. 
Grant  me  to  die :   since  hither,   doom'd,  I   came 
Never   to  gratify  with  my  return  816 

To  Lycia,   my  loved  spouse,  or  infant  child. 

He  spake  ;   but  Hector  unreplying  passM 
Impetuous,  ardent   to  repulse   the  Greeks 
That  moment,   and   to  drench  his   sword  in  blood. 
Then,   under  shelter  of  a   spreading  beech  820 

Sacred   to  Jove,   his   noble  followers    placed 
The  godlike  Chief  Sarpedon,  where  his  friend 
Illustrious  Pelagon,   the  ashen  spear 
Extracted.     Sightless,  of  all  thought  here  A, 
He  sank,  but  soon  revived,  by  breath mg  airs  825 

Refresh'd,  that  fann*d  him  gently  from  the  North. 

Meantime  the  Argives,  although  press'd  alike 
By  Mars  himself  and  Hector  Irnzen-arm'd, 
Neither  to  flight  inclined,  nor  yd  advanced 
To  battle,  but  informed  that  Mars  the  fight  830 

Waged  on  the  side  of  Ilium,  slow  retired.** 

Whom  first,  whom  last  slew  then  the  mighty  son 
Of  Priam,  Hector,  and  the  brazen  Mars ! 
First  godlike  Teuthras,  an  equestrian  Chief, 
Orestes,  Trechus  of  JStolian  race,  835 

CEnomatts,  Helenus  from  CEnops'  sprung, 
And  brisk  *'  in  fight  Oresbius  ;   rich  was  he, 
And  covetous  of  more;  in  Hyla  dwelt 

^  This  slow  and  orderly  retreat  of  the  Greeks,  with  their  fh>nt  constantly 
turned  to  the  enemy,  is  a  fine  encomium  on  their  courage  and  discipline. 
This  manner  of  retreating  wa«  customary  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  as 
were  many  other  martial  customs  described  by  Homer.  The  practice  arose 
from  the  apprehension  of  being  killed  by  a  wound  In  the  back,  which  was 
not  only  punished  with  infemy,  but  a  person  bearing  the  mark  was  denied 
the  rites  of  burial. 

»7  [This,  according  to  Porphyrins  as  quoted  by  Clarke,  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  aioAo^irpifc.] — Tr. 
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Fast  by  the  lake  Cephissus,  where  abode 

Boeotian  Princea  numerous,  rich  theroselTei  940 

And  rulers  of  a  people  wealth-renown*d. 

But  Juno,  such  dread  slaughter  of  the  Greeka 

Noting,  thus,  ardent,  to  Minerva  spake. 

Daughter  of  Jove  inrincible  !     Our  word 
That  Troy  shall  perish,  hath  been  given  in  vain  84S 

To  Meneiaus,  if  we  suffer  Mars 
To  ravage  longer  uncontrolM.     The   time 
Urges,  and  need  appears  that  we  ourselves 
Now  call  to  mind  the  fury  of  our  might. 

She  spake  ;    nor  blue  eyed  Pallas  not  complied.  8(0 

Then  Juno,  Goddess  dread,  from  Saturn  sprung. 
Her  coursers  gold-caparison*d   prepared 
Impatient     Hebe  to  the  chariot  roird 
The  brasen  wheels,'"  and  joined  them  to  the  smooth 
Steel  axle  ;    twice  four  spokes  divided  each  86f 

Shot  from  the  centre  to  the  verge.     The  verge 
Was  gold  by  fellies  of  eternal  brass 
Guarded,  a  dazzling  show  !     The  shining  naves 
Were  silver ;   silver  cords  and  cords  of  gold 
The  seat  upbore ;    tWo  crescents  '*  blazed  in  front.       SOO 
The  pole  was  argent  all,  to  which  she  bound 
The  golden  yoke,  and  in  their  place  disposed 
The  breast-bands  incorruptible  of  gold ; 
But  Juno  to  the  yoke,   herself,  the  steeds 
Led  forth,   on  fire  to  reach  the  dreadful  field.  86S 

Meantime,  Minerva,   progeny  of  Jove, 
On  the  adamantine  floor  of  his  abode 

"  The  chariots  of  the  gods  were  formed  of  various  oietais,  and  drawn 
through  the  air,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  by  horses  of  ceJestial  breed. 
These  chariots  were  used  by  the  deities  only  on  occasion  of  a  long  journey, 
or  when  they  wished  to  appear  with  state  and  magnificence.  Ordinarily 
they  were  transported  from  place  to  place  by  the  aid  of  their  golden  sandals, 
with  the  exception  of  the  *'  silver-footed  Thetis,"  to  whom  they  seem  to 
have  been  superfluous.  When  at  home,  the  gods  were  barefoot,  aooordlng 
to  the  custom  of  the  age,  as  we  see  from  various  representatioos  of  antiqne 
art 

1*  [These  which  I  have  called  crescents,  were  a  kind  of  hook  of  a  semicir- 
cular form,  to  which  the  reins  were  occasionally  fiwtened.— Ta.]      ^q\^ 
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Let  faD  profiwe  her  yariegated   robe. 

Labor  of  her  own  hands.     She  first  put  on 

The  corselet  of  the  cload-asserobler  God,  870 

Then  arm'd  her  for  the  field  of  wo  complete. 

8he  charged  her  shoulder  with  the  dreadful  shield 

The  shaggy  iEgis,'^  bordered  thick  around 

With  terror;    there  was  Discord,  Prowess  there. 

There  hot  Pursuit,  and  there  the  feature  grim  87B 

Of  Gorgon,  dire  Deformity,  a  sign 

Oft  borne  portentous  on  the  arm  of  Jove. 

Her  golden  helm,  whose  concave  had  sufficed 

The  legions  of  an  hundred  cities,  rough 

With  warlike  ornament  superb,  she  fix*d  860 

On  her  immortal  head.     Thus  arm*d,  she  rose 

Into  the  flaming  chariot,  and  her  spear 

Seized  ponderous,  huge,  with  which  the  Goddess  sprung 

From  an  Almighty  father,  levels  ranks 

Of  heroes,  against  whom  her  anger  burns.  885 

Juno  with  lilled  lash  urged  quick  the  steeds; 

At  her  approach,  spontaneous  roar'd  the  wide- 

Unfolding  gates  of  heaven;'^  the  heavenly  gates 

Kept  by  the  watchful  Hours,  to   ^hom  the  charge 

Of  the  Olympian  summit  appertains,  890 

And  of  the  boundless  ether,  back  to  roll. 

And  to  replace  the  cloudy  barrier  dense. 

Spurr'd  through  the  portal  flew  the  rapid-  steeds ; 

Apart  from  all,  and  seated   on  the  point 

Superior  of  the  cloven  mount,  they  found  895 

The  Thunderer.     Juno  the  white-armM  her  steeds 

There  stay'd,  and  thus  the  Goddess,  ere  she  pass'd, 

Question'd   the  son  of  Saturn,  Jove  supreme. 

Jove,  Father,  seest  thou,  and  art  not  incensed, 
These  ravages  of  Mars  ?   Oh  what  a  field,  900 

»  The  Greeks  borrowed  the  vest  and  shield  of  Minerva  from  the  Lybi- 
ans,  only  with  this  difference:  the  Lybian  shield  was  fringed  with  thongs 
of  leather,  and  the  Grecian  with  serpents.— Hebodotits. 

^  This  expression  (the  gates  of  Heaven)  is  in  the  eastern  manner,  and 
oommon  in  the  Scriptures. 
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Drench*d  with  what  Grecian  blood!    All  rasUy  0]Hltt 

And  io  despite  of  me.     Venus,  the  while. 

Sits,  and  the  Archer  of  the  siWer  bow 

Delighted,  and  hare  urged,  themselres,  to  this 

The  frantic  Mars  within  no  bounds  confined  901 

Of  law  or  order.     But,  eternal  sire  ! 

Shall  I  offend  Ihee  chasing  far  away 

Mars  deeply  smitten  from  the  field  of  war! 

To  whom  the  cloud-assembler  God  replied. 
Go!   but  exhort  thou  rather  to  the  task  910 

Spoil-huntress  Athensan  Pallas,  him 
Accii8tom*d   to  chastise   with  pain  serere. 

He  spake,  nor  white-arm*d  Juno  not  obey*d. 
She  lash*d  her  steeds  ;  they  readily  tlieir  flight 
Began,  the  earth  and  starry  rault  between.  915 

Far  as  from  his  high  tower  the  watchman  kens 
O'er  gloomy  ocean,  so  far  at  one  bound 
Advance   the  shrill-Toiced  coursers  of  the  Gods. 
But  when  at  Troy  and  at  the  confluent  streams 
Of  Simuls  and  Scamander  they  arrived,  9)0 

There  Juno,  white-arm*d  Goddess,  from  the  yoke 
Her  steeds  releasing,  them  in  gathered  shades 
ConceaPd  opaque,  while  Simols  caused  to  spring 
Ambrosia  from  his  bank,  whereon  they  browsed. 

Swift  as  her  pinions  waft  the  dove  away  991 

They  sought  the  Grecians,  ardent  to  begin : 
Arriving  where  the  mightiest  and  the  most 
Compass'd  equestrian  Diomede  around. 
In   aspect  lion-like,  or  like  wild  boars 
Of  matchless  force,  there  white-arm*d  Juno  stood,        990 
And  in  the  form  of  Stentor  for  his  voice 
Of  brass  renown'd,  audible  as  the  roar 
Of  fifty  throats,  the  Grecians  thus  harangued. 

Oh  shame,  shame,  shame  !   Argives  in  form  alone, 
Beautiful  but  dishonorable  race  !  935 

While  yet  divine  Achilles  ranged  the  field. 
No  Trojan  stepp'd  from  yon   Dardanian  gates 
Abroad ;   all  trembled  at  his  stormy  spear ;  r-^         j 
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But  now  they  yenture  forth^  now  at  your  ships 

Defy  you,  from  their  city  far  remote.  940 

She  ceased,  and  all  caught  courage  from  the  sound. 
But  Athensan  Pallas  eager  sought 
The  son  of  Tydeus ;   at  his  chariot  side 
She  found  the  Chief  cooling  his  fiery  wound 
Received  from  Pandarus ;   for  him  the  sweat  945 

Beneath  the  broad  band  of  his  oval  shield 
Exhausted,  and  his  arm  failM  him  fatigued  ; 
He  therefore  raised  the  band  and  wiped  the  blood 
Coagulate ;   when  o'er  his  chariot  yoke 
Her  arm  the  Goddess   threw,  and   thus  began.  950 

Tydeus,  in  truth,  begat  a  son  himself 
Not  much  resembling.     Tydeus  was  of  size 
Diminutive,  but  had  a  warrior's  heart. 
When  him  I  once  commanded  to  abstain 
From  furious  fight  (what  time  he  enter'd  Thebes        955 
Ambassador,  and  the  Cadmeans  found 
Feasting,  himself  the  sole  Achaian  there) 
And  bade  him  quietly  partake  the  feast 
He,  fired  with  wonted  ardor,  challenged  forth 
To  proof  of  manhood  the  Cad  mean  youth,  950 

Whom  easily,  through  my  effectual  aid, 
In  contests  of  each  kind  he  overcame. 
But  thou,  whom  I  encircle  with  my  power. 
Guard  vigilant,  and  even  bid  thee  forth 
To  combat  with  the  Trojans,  thou,  thy  limbs  966 

Feel'st  wearied  with  the  toils  of  war,  or  worse, 
Indulgest  womanish   and  heartless  fear. 
Henceforth  thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  deem'd 
Son  of  Oenides,  Tydeus   famed   in  arms. 

To  whom  thus  valiant  Diomede  replied.  970 

I  know  thee  well,  oh  Goddess  sprung  from  Jove ! 
And   therefore  willing  shall,  and  plain,  reply. 
Me  neither  weariness  nor  heartless  fear 
Restrains,  but  thine  injunctions  which  impress 
My  memory,  still,  that  I  should  fear  to  oppose  975 

The  blessed  Gods  in  fight,  Venus  except, 
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Whom  in  the  battle  found  thou  iMulest  ine  pieroa    ^ 

With  anrelenting  ^pear;  therefore  myself 

Retiring  hither,  I  hare  hither  calPd 

The  other  Argivea  aUo,  for  I  know  ISQ 

That  Mars,  himself  in  arms,  controls  the  war. 

Him  answer'd  then  the  CUnldess  azure^-eyed. 
Tydides !   Diomede,  my  heart's  delight  I 
Fear  not  this  Mars,**  nor  fear  thon  other  power 
Immortal,  bat  be  confident  in  me.  901 

Arise.     Drire  forth.     Seek  Mars ;  him  only  seek ; 
Him  hand  to  hand  engage ;  this  fiery  Mars 
Respect  not  anght,  base  implement  of  wrong 
And  mischief,  shifting  still  from  side  to  side. 
He  promised  Jnno  lately  and  myself  999 

•That  he  woold  fight  for  Greece,  yet  now  forgeta 
His  promise,  and  giyes  all  his  aid  lo  Troy. 

So  saying,  she  backward  by  his  hand  withdrew 
The  son  of  Capaneus,  who  to  the  ground 
Leap'd  instant ;  she,  impatient  to  his  place  999 

Ascending,  sat  beside  brave  Diomede. 
Loud  groan'd  the  beechen  axle,  under  weight 
Unwonted,  for  it  bore  into  the  fight 
An  awful  Goddess,  and  the  chief  of  men. 
Quick-seizing  lash  and  reins  Minenra  drove  lOOO 

Direct  at  Mars.     That  moment  he  had  slain 
Periphas,  brarest  of  ^tolia's  sons. 
And  huge  of  bulk ;  Ochesius  was  his  sire. 
Him  Mars  the  slaughterer  had  of  life  bereft 
Newly,  and  Pallas  to  elude  his  sight  lOOi 

The  helmet  fixed  of  Ades  on  her  head.'* 
Soon  as  gore-tainted  Mars  the  approach  perceired 
Of  Diomede,  he  left  the  giant  length 
Of  Periphas  extended  where  he  died, 
And  flew  to  cope  with  Tydeus'  valiant  son.  1010 

"  [Apcc  rovit.] 

»  Every  thing  that  enters  the  dark  empire  of  Hades  disappanra,  and  is 
seen  do  more;  hence  the  figurative  expression,  to  put  on  Piuto's  heimeti 
that  ia,  to  become  invisible. 
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Fill]  nigh  they  cmme,  when  Marg  on  fire  to  slay 
The  hero,  foremost  with  his  brazen  lance 
Assail'd  him,  hurling  o'er  his  horses'  heads. 
But  Athenian  Pallas  in  her  hand 

The  flying  weapon  caught  and  tum'd  it  wide,  1015 

Baffling  his  aim.     Then  Diomede  on  him 
Rush'd  furious  in  his  turn,  and  Pallas  plunged 
The  bright  spear  deep  into  his  cinctured  waist 
I  Dire  was  the  wound,  and  plucking  back  the  spear 
f  8he  tore  him.     Bellow'd  brazen-throated  Mars  1020 

(Loud  as  nine  thousand  warriors,  or  as  ten 
Join'd  in  close  combat.     Grecians,  Trojans  shook 
Appaird  alike  at  the  tremendous  voice 
Of  Mars  insatiable  with  deeds  of  blood. 
Such  as  the  dimness  is  when  summer  winds  1025 

Breathe  hot,  and  sultry  mist  obscures  the  sky, 
Such  brazen  Mars  to  Diomede  appear'd 
By  clouds  accompanied  in  his  ascent 
Into  the  boundless  ether.     Reaching  soon 
The  Olympian  heights,  seat  of  the  Gods,  he  sal  loso 

Beside  Saturnian  Jove ;    wo  filPd  his  heart ; 
He  show'd  fast-streaming  from  the  wound  his  blood 
Immortal,  and  impatient  thus  complain'd. 

Jove,  Father!    Seest  thou  these  outrageous  acta 
Unmoved  with  anger?    Such  are  day  by  day  1086 

The  dreadful  mischiefs  by  the  Gods  contrived 
Against  each  other,  for  the  sake  of  man. 
Thou  art  thyself  the  cause.     Thou  hast  produced 
A  foolish  daughter  petulant,  addict 

To  evil  only  and  injurious  deeds ;  lOiO 

There  is  not  in  Olympus,  save  herself. 
Who  feels  not  thy  control ;   but  she  her  will 
Gratifies  ever,  and  reproof  from  thee 
Finds  none,  because,  pernicious  as  she  is. 
She  is  thy  daughter.     She  hath  now  the  mind  1045 

Of  haughty  Diomede  with  madness  fill'd 
Against  the  immorUl  Gods;   first  Venus  bled; 
Her  hand  he  pierced  impetuous,  then  assaiFd, 
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As  if  himself  iiiiiDorta]^  STen  me. 

But  me  my  feet  stole  thence,  or  oyerwhelmM  106O 

Beneath  yon  heaps  of  carcases  iropure. 

What  had  I  not  susUinM  ?    And  if  at  last 

I   lired,  had  halted  crippled  by  the  sword. 

To  whom  with  dark  displeasure  Jove  replied. 
Bajse  and  side-shifting  traitor  I  Tex  not  me  1066 

Here  sitting  querulous ;    of  all  who  dwell 
On  the  Olympian  heights,  thee  roost  I  hate 
Contentions,  whose  delight  is  war  alone. 
Thou  hant  thy  mother's  moods,  the  very  spleen 
Of  Juno,  uncontrolable  as  she,  lOOO 

Whom  even  1,  reprove  her  as  I  may, 
Scarce  rule  by  mere  commands;   1  therefore  judge 
Thy  sufferings  a  contrivance  all  her  own. 
But  soft     Thou  art  my  son  whom  1  begat. 
And  Juno  bare  thee.     1  can  not  endure  1065 

That  thou  shouldst  suffer  long.     Hadst  thou  been  born 
Of  other  parents  thus  detestable, 
Wliat  Deity  soever  had  brought  thee  forth, 
Thou  shouldst  have  found  long  since  an  humbler  sphere* 

He  ceased,  and  to  the  care  his  son  consign *d  1070 

Of  Padon  ;   he  with  drugs  of  lenient  powers, 
Soon  heard  whom  immortality  secured 
From  dissolution.     As  the  juice  from  figs 
Expressed  what  fluid  was  in  milk  before 
Coagulates,  stirr'd  rapidly  around,  IO71 

So  soon  was  Mars  by  Paeon's  skill  restored. 
Him  Hebe  bathed,  and  with  divine  attire 
Graceful  adorn'd  ;   when  at  the  side  of  Jove 
Again  his  glorious  seat  sublime  he  took. 

Meantime  to  the  abode  of  Jove  supreme  loeo 

Ascended  Juno  throughout  Argos  known 
And  mighty  Pallas ;    Mars  the  plague  of  man. 
By  their  successful  force  from  slaughter  driven. 
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ARGUMENT   OP  THE  SIXTH  BOOK. 

The  battle  is  continued.  The  Trojans  toeing  closely  pursued,  Hector  by  the 
advice  of  Helenus  enters  Troy,  and  recommends  it  to  Hecuba  to  go  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  temple  of  Minerva ;  she  with  the  matrons  goes 
accordingly.  Hector  takes  the  opportunity  to  find  out  Paris,  and  exhorts 
him  to  return  to  the  field  of  battle.  An  interview  succeeds  between  Hec- 
tor  and  Andromache,  and  Paris,  having  armed  himself  in  the  mean  time, 
comes  up  with  Hector  at  the  close  of  it,  when  they  sally  from  the  gate  to- 
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BOOK    VI. 


Thus  was  the  field  forsaken  by  the  Gods. 

And  now  saccess  proved  varioas  :   here  the  Greeks 

Wiih    their  extended  spears,  the  Trojans  there 

Prevaii'd   alternate,  on  the  champain  spread 

The   Xanthus   and   the  Simois  between.'  I 

First   Telamonian  Ajax,'  bulwark  firm 
Of  the   Achaians,  broke  the  Trojan  ranks, 
And   kindled  for  the  Greeks  a  gleam  of  hope. 
Slaying  the  bravest  of  the  Thrician  band. 
Huge    Acamas,  Eusorus'  son ;   him  first  10 

Full   on  the  shnggy  crest  he  smoie,  and  urged 
Tl)(>  spear  into  his  forehead  ;    through  his  skull 
The    bright  point  passed,  and  darkness  veiKd  his  eyes. 
But   Diomede,  heroic  Chief,  the    son 
Of  Teuthras  slew,  Azylus.'     Rich   was  he,  i$ 

And  in  Arisba  (where  he  dwelt  beside 

1  The  SiniolLS  and  Xanthus  were  two  rivers  of  the  Troad  which  fona  a 
junction  before  they  reached  the  Hellespont.  The  Siaio!Es  rose  in  Mt.  Ida, 
and  the  Xanthus  had  its  origin  near  Troy.— Fblton. 

*  Ajax  commences  his  exploits  immediately  on  the  departure  of  the  gods 
from  the  battle.  It  is  observed  of  this  hero,  that  he  is  never  assisted  by  the 
deities. 

>  Axylus  was  distinguished  for  his  hospitality.  This  trait  was  chamo* 
teristic  of  the  Oriental  nations,  and  is  often  olluded  to  by  ancient  writer*. 
The  rite  of  hospitality  often  united  families  belonging  to  different  and  hos- 
tile nations,  and  wa»  even  transmitted  from  f  aher  to  son.  This  description 
is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  generosity  of  Axyioa.— Fbltoit 
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The  public  road,  and  at  his  open  door 

Made  welcome  all)  respected  and  beloved. 

But  of  his  numerous  guests  none  interposed 

To  avert  his  woful   doom;   nor  him  alone  20 

He  slew,  but  with  him  also  to  the  shades 

Calesius  sent,  his  friend  and  charioteer. 

Opheltius  fell  and  Dresus,  by  the  hand 
Slain  of  Euryalus,  who,  next,  his  arms 
On  Pedasus  and  on  ^sepus  turned  2S 

Brethren  and  twins.     Them  Abarbarea  bore, 
A  Naiad,  to  Bucolion,  son  renown'd 
Of  King  Laomedon,  his  eldest  bom, 
But  by  his  mother,  at  his  birth,  conceal'd. 
Bucolion  pasturing  his  flocks,  embraced  ao 

The  lovely  nymph ;   she  twins  produced,  both  whom, 
Brave  as  they  were  and  beautiful,  thy  son  * 
Mecisteus  !   slew,  and  from  their  shoulders  tore 
Their  armor.     Dauntless  Polypcetes  slew 
Astyalus.     Ulysses  with  his  spear  3S 

Transfixed  Pydites,  a  Percosian  Chief, 
And  Teucer  AretaOn ;   Nestor's  pride 
Antilochus,  with  his  bright  lance,  of  life 
Bereft  Ablerus,  and  the  royal  arm 

Of  Agamemnon,  Elatus ;   he  dwelt  40 

Among  the  hills  of  lofty  Pedasus, 
On   Satnio*s  banks,  smooth-sliding  river  pure. 
Phylacus  fled,  whom  Leitus  as  swift 
Soon  smote.     Melanthius  at  the  feet  expired 
Of  the  renown'd   Eurypylus,  and,  flushM  ^ 

With   martial  ardor,  Menelaus   seized 
And  took  alive  Adrastus.     As  it  chanced 
A  thicket  his  aflrighted  steeds  detained 
Their  feet  entangling;   they  with  restive  force 
At  its  extremity  snapp'd  short  the  pole,  60 

And  to  the  city,  whither  others  fled. 
Fled  also.     From  his  chariot  headlong  hurPd, 
Adrastus  press'd  the  plain  fast  by  his  wheel. 
4  [Enrjralus.] 
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Flew  MeneUutv  and  his  qaiyehng  ipear 

Shook  over  him  ;   he,  life  imploriog*  claipM  0 

Importuiiate  his  knees,  and  thus  exclaim'd* 

Oh,  son  of  Atreos,  let  me  live !   accept 
Illustrious  ransom  !     In  my   father's  house 
la  wealth  abundant,  gold,  and  brass,  and  steel 
Of  truest  temper,  which  he  will  impart  §0 

TiU  he  have  gratified  thine  utmost  wish, 
Inform'd  that  1  am  captive  in   your  fleet. 

He  said,  and  Menelaus  by  his  words 
Vanquished,  him  soon  had  to  the  fleet  dismiss'd 
Given  to  his  train  in  charge,  but  swift  and  stem  61 

Approaching,  Agamemnon  interposed. 

Now,  brother,  whence  this  milkiness  of  mind. 
These  scruples  about  blood?     Thy  Trojan  friends 
Have  doubtless  much  obKged  thee.     Die   the  race! 
May  none  escape  us !    neither  he  who  flies,  7g 

Nor  even  the  infant  in  his  mother^s  womb 
Unconscious.     Perish   universal  Troy 
Unpitied,  till  her  place  be  found  no  more !  * 

So  saying,  hb  brother's  mind  the   Hero  tum'd« 
Advising  him  aright;   he  with  his  hand  7B 

Thrust  back  Adrastus,  and   himself,  the   King, 
His  bowels  pierced.     Snpine  Adrastus  fell. 
And   Agamemnon,  with  his  foot  the  corse 
Impressing  firm,  pluck'd  forth  his  ashen  spear. 
Then  Nestor,  raising  high  his  voice,  exclaim'd«  80 

Friends,  Heroes,  Grecians,  ministers  of  Mars! 
Let  none,  desirous  of  the  spoil,  his  time 
Devote  to  plunder  now  ;   now  slay  your  foes. 
And  strip  them  when  the  field  shall  be  your  own.* 

*  Agamemnon's  taking  tlie  life  of  the  Trojan  whom  Menelaus  had  par- 
doned, was  according  to  the  custom  of  the  tiroes.  The  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  abound  in  instances  of  the  like  cruelty  to  oonquerod  ene- 


*  This  important  maxim  of  war  is  very  naturally  introduoed,  upon  Mene- 
laut  being  ready  to  spare  an  enemy  for  the  sake  of  a  ransom.  According  to 
Dader,  it  was  for  such  lessons  as  these  that  Alexander  so  much  esteemed 
Homer  and  studied  his  poem. 
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He  said,  and  all  took  courage  at  his  word.  81 

Then  had  the  Trojans  enter'd  Troy  again 

By  the  heroic  Grecians  foul  repulsed, 

So  was  their  spirit  daunted,  but  the  son 

Of  Priam,  Helenus,  an  augur  far 

Excelling  all,  at  Hector's  side  his  speech  90 

To  him  and  to  £neas  thus  address'd. 
Hector,  and  thou,  ^neas,  since  on  you 

The  Lycians  chiefly  and  ourselves  depend. 

For  that  in  difficult  emprize  ye  show 

Most  courage ;  give  best  counsel ;   stand  yourselves,       96 

And,  visiting  all  quarters,  cause  to  stand 

Before  the  city-gates  our  scattered  troops. 

Ere  yet  the  fugitives  within  the  arms 

Be  slaughtered  of  their  wives,  the  scorn  of  Greece. 

When  thus  ye  shall  have  rallied"  every  band  lOO 

And  roused  their  courage,  weary  though  we  be, 

Yet  since  necessity  commands,  even  here 

Will  we  give  battle  to  the  host  of  Greece. 

But,  Hector!    to  the  city  thou  depart; 

There  charge  our  mother,  that  she  go  direct,  106 

With  the  assembled  matrons,  to  the  fane 

Of  Pallas  in  the  citadel  of  Troy. 

Opening  her  chambers'  sacred  doors,  of  all 

Her  treasured  mantles  there,  let  her  select 

The  widest,  most  magnificently  wrought,  no 

And  which  she  values  most;   that  let  her  spread 

On  Athenaean  Pallas'  lap  divine.^ 

Twelve  heifers  of  the  year  yet  never  touch'd 

With  puncture  of  the  goad,  let  her  alike 

Devote  to  her,  if  she  will  pity  Troy,  116 

7  The  cmtom  of  making  donations  to  the  gods  Is  found  among  the  an* 
cienta,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record  down  to  th9 
introduction  of  Christianity ;  and  even  after  that  period  it  was  observed 
by  the  Christians  during  the  middle  ages.  lu  origin  seems  to  havo  been 
the  same  as  tliat  of  sacrifices :  viz.  the  belief  that  the  gods  were  susceptible 
of  influence  in  their  conduct  towards  men.  These  gifts  were  sometimes 
very  costly,  hut  often  noUiing  more  than  locks  of  haU*  out  from  the  head  of 
the  votary. 
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Our  wiTM  and  Huk  ones,  and  will  aTert 

The  son  of  Tydeus  from  these  sacred  towers. 

That  dreadful   Chief,  terror  of  ail  oar  host, 

BrsTest,  in  my  account,  of  all  the  Greeks. 

For  neirer  yet  Achilles  hath  himself  Ul 

So  taught  our  people  fear,  although  esteemed 

Son  of  a  Goddess.     But  this  warrior's  rage 

Is  boundless,  and  his  strength  past  all  compare. 

So  Helenus ;  nor  Hector  not  complied. 
Down  from  his  chariot  instant  to  the  ground  m 

All  arm'd  he  leap*d,  and,  shaking  his  sharp  spears. 
Through  eTery  phalanx  pass'd,  rousing  again 
Their  courage,  and  rekindling  horrid   war. 
They,  turning,  faced  the  Greeks ;   the  Greeks  repulsed. 
Ceased  from  all  carnage,  nor  supposed  they  less  iio 

Than  that  some  Deity,  the  starry  skies 
Forsaken,  helped  their  foes,  so  firm  they  stood. 
But  Hector  to  the  Trojans  caird  aloud. 
Ye  dauntless  Trojans  and  confederate  powers 
Caird  from  a(ar!  now  be  ye  men,  my  friends,  m 

Now  summon  all  the  fury  of  your  might ! 
I  go  to  charge  our  senators  and  wives 
That  they  address  the  Gods  with  prayers  and  tows 
For  our  success,  and  hecatombs  devote. 

So  saying  the  Hero  went,  and  as  he  strode  140 

The  sable  hide  that  lined  his  bossy  shield 
Smote  on  his  neck  and  on  his  ancle-bone. 

And  now  into  the  middle  space  between 
Both  hosts,  the  son  of  Tydeus  and  the  son 
Moved  of  Hippolochus,  intent  alike  141 

On  furious  combat;  face  to  face  they  stood. 
And  thus  heroic  Diomede  began. 

Most  noble  Champion !   who  of  human  kind 
Art  thou,'  whom  in  the  man-ennobling  fight 
I  now  encounter  first?     Past  all  thy  peers  ISO 

'  Diomede  had  knowingly  wounded  and  insulted  tlie  deities ;  be  tlierefiirt 
met  Qlaucua  with  a  auperatitioua  fear  that  he  might  be  some  deity  in  hn- 
num  shape.    This  feeling  brought  to  his  mind  the  story  of  Lycuigus. 

10 
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1  mast  esteem  thee  valiant,  who  hast  dared 
To  meet  my  coming,  and  my  spear  defy. 
Ah !  they  are  sons  of  miserable  sires 
Who  dare  my  might ;  but  if  a  God  -from  heaven 
Thou  come,  behold  !    1  fight  not  with  the  Gods.  i56 

That  war  Lycurgus  son  of  Dry  as  waged, 
And  saw  not  many  years.     The  nurses  he 
Of  brain-disturbing  Bacchus  down  the  steep 
Pursued  of  sacred  Nyssa ;  they  their  wands 
Vine-wreathed  cast  all  away,  with  an  ox-goad  160 

Chastised  by  fell  Lycurgus.     Bacchus  plunged 
Meantime  dismayed  into  the  deep,  where  him 
Trembling,  and   at  the  Hero's  haughty  threats 
Confounded,  Thetis  in  her  bosom  hid." 
Thus  by  Lycurgus  were  the  blessed  powers  i66 

Of  heaven  offended,  and  Saturnian  Jove 
Of  sight  bereaved  him,  who  not   long  that  loss 
Survived,  for  he  was  curst  by  all  above. 
I,  therefore,  wage  no  contest  with  the  Gods; 
But  if  thou  be  of  men,  and  feed  on  bread  170 

Of  earthly  growth,  draw  nigh,  that  with  a  stroke 
Well-aim'd,  I  may  at  once  cut  short  thy  days.»» 
To  whom  the  illustrious  Lycian  Chief  replied. 
Why  asks  brave   Diomede  of  my  descent? 
For,  as  the  leaves,  such  is  the  race  of  man.^^  175 

*  It  is  nid  that  Lycurgus  caused  most  of  the  vines  of  his  country  to  be 
rooted  up,  so  that  his  subjects  were  obliged  to  tniz  their  wine  with  water,  as 
It  became  less  plentiful.  Hence  the  fable  that  Thetis  received  Bacchus  into 
her  lK>som. 

^  This  style  of  language  was  according  to  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Thus  Gk>liath  to  David,  *'  Approach,  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  to  the  fowls  of 
the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field."  The  Orientals  still  speak  in  the  same 
manner. 

11  Though  this  comparison  may  be  justly  admired  for  its  beauty  in  the 
obvious  application  to  the  mortality  and  succession  of  human  life,  it  seems 
designed  by  the  poet,  in  this  place,  as  a  proper  emblem  of  the  transitory 
state  of  fiimllies  which,  by  their  misfortune  or  folly,  have  fallen  and  decayed, 
and  again  appear,  in  a  happier  season,  to  revive  and  flourish  in  the  fame  and 
virtues  of  their  posterity.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  direct  answer  to  the  question 
of  Diomede,  as  well  ae  a  proper  preface  to  what  Glaucus  relates  of  his  own 
frmUy,  which,  having  become  extinct  in  Corinth,  recovers  new  life  in  Lyoie 
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[The  wind  flhakei  down  the  leaires,  the  badding  grore 
I  Soon   teems  with  others,  and  in  spring  thej  grow. 
V3o  pass   mankind.     One  generation  meets 
Its  destined  period,  and  a  new  succeeds. 
But  since  thou  seem'st  desirous  to  be  taught  i80 

My  pedigree,  whereof  no  few  hare  heard. 
Know  that  in  Argos,  in  the  very  lap 
Of  Argos,  for  *her  steed-grazed   meadows  famed^ 
Stands  E(^yra ;  "  there  Sisyphus  abode. 
Shrewdest  of  human  kind ;   Sisyphus,  named  18I 

iEIolides.     Himself  a  son  begat, 
Glaucus,  and  he  Bellerophon,  to  whom 
The  Gods  both  manly  force  and  beauty  gaTe. 
Him  Prcetas  (for  in  Argos  at  that  time 
Proetus  was  sovereign,  to  whose  sceptre  JoTe  190 

Had  subjected  the  land)  plotting  his  death. 
Contrived  to  banish  from  his  native  home. 
For  fair  Anteia,  wife  of  PrcBtus,  mad 
Through  love  of  young  Bellerophon,  him  oft 
In  secret  to  illicit  joys  enticed ;  198 

But  she  prevailed  not  o'er  the  virtuous  mind 
Discrete  of  whom  she  wooed  ;  therefore  a  lie 
Framing,  she  royal  Proetus  thus  bespake. 

Die  thou,  or  slay  Bellerophon,  who  sought 
Of  late  to  force  me  to  his  lewd  embrace.  200 

So  saying,  the  anger  of  the  King  she  roused. 
Slay  him  himself  he  would  not,   for  his  heart 
Forbad  the  deed  ;   him  therefore  he  dismiss*d 
To  Lycia,  charged  with  tales  of  dire  import 
"Written  in  tablets,^'  which  he  bade  him  show,  n 

IS  The  same  as  Corinth. 

»  Some  suppoee  that  alphabetical  writing  was  uiknown  in  the  Homeric 
age,  and  consequently  that  these  rigna  muat  have  been  hieroglyphical  marks. 
The  question  is  a  difficult  one,  and  the  most  distinguished  scholars  are 
divided  in  opinion.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  a  poem  of  the  length  and 
general  excellence  of  the  Iliad,  ^uld  be  composed  without  the  aid  of  wri- 
ting ;  and  yet,  we  are  told,  there  are  well-authenticated  examples  of  such 
works  being  preserved  and  handed  down  by  traditional  memory.  However 
this  may  be,  we  know  that  the  Oriental  nations  were  in  possession  of  the 
art  of  aiphabetloal  writing  at  a  very  early  period,  and  before  the  Trojan  wi 
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Thai  he  might  peruh,  to  Anteia's  sire. 

To  Lycia  then,  conducted  by  the  Gods, 

He  went,  and  on  the  shores  of  Xanthus  found 

Free  entertainment  noble  at  the  hands 

Of  Lycia's  potent  King.     Nine  days  complete  210 

He  feasted  him,  and  slew  each  day  an  ox. 

But  when  the  tenth  day's  ruddy  morn  appear'd. 

He  asked  him  then  his  errand,  and  to  see 

Those  written  tablets  from  his  son-in-law. 

The  letters  seen,  he  bade  him,  first,  destroy  2I6 

Chimsra,  deem'd  invincible,  divine 

In  nature,  alien  from  the  race  of  man, 

Lion  in  front,  but  dragon  all  behind. 

And  in  the  midst  a  she-goat  breathing  forth 

Profuse  the  violence  of  flaming  fire.  22O 

Her,  confident  in  signs  from  heaven,  he  slew. 

Next,  with  the  men  of  Solymae^^   he  fought. 

Brave   warriors  far  renown'd,  with  whom  he  waged. 

In  his  account,  the  fiercest  of  his  wars. 

And  lastly,  when  in  battle  he  had  slain  225 

The  man-resisting  Amazons,  the  king 

Another  stratagem  at  his  return 

Devised  against  him,  placing  close-conceal'd 

An  ambush  for  him  from  the  bravest  chosen 

In  Lycia;  but  they  saw  their  homes  no  more;  230 

Bellerophon  the  valiant  slew  them  all. 

The  monarch  hence  collecting,  at  the  last, 

His  heavenly  origin,  him  there  detain'd. 

And  gave  him  his  own  daughter,  with  the  half 

Of  all  his  royal  dignity  and  power.  236 

The  Lycians  also,  for  his  proper  use, 

Large  lot  assigned  him  of  their  richest  soil,'* 

It  cannot,  then,  aeem  very  improbable,  that  the  authors  of  the  Uiad  sbould 
alao  have  been  acquainted  with  it. — Pelton. 

^*  The  Solymi  were  an  ancient  nation  inhabiting  the  monntainoiis  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  between  Lycia  and  Piddia.  Phny  mentions  them  as  hav- 
ing become  extinct  in  his  time. 

^  It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times,  upon  the  performance  of  any  signal 
service  by  kings  or  great  men,  for  the  public  to  grant  them  a  tnct  of  kad 
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CommodioiM  for  the  rine,  or  for  the  plow. 

And  now  his  consort  fair  three  children  bore 

To  bold  Bellerophon;   Ismndme  one,  tlO 

And  one,  Hippolochns ;  his  jonngest  bora 

L«odami#was  for  beaaty  such 

That  she  became  a  concnbine  of  Jore* 

She  bore  Sarpedon  of  heroic  note. 

But  when  Bellerophon,  at  last,  himself  215 

Had  anger'd  all  the  Clods,  feeding  on  grief 

He  roam'd  alone  the  Aleian  field,  exiled. 

By  choice,  from  cTery  cheerful  haunt  of  man. 

Mars,  thirsty  still  for  blood,  his  son  destroy*d 

Isandrus,   warring  with  the  host  renown*d  SM 

Of  Solyms ;   and  in  her  wrath  divine 

Diana  from  her  chariot  golden-rein  *d 

Laodamia  slew.     Myself  1  boast 

Sprung  firom  Hippolochus ;   he  sent  me  forth 

To  fight  for  Tmy,  charging  me  much  and  oft  255 

That  I  should  outstrip  always  all  mankind 

In  worth  and  valor,  nor  the  house  disgrace 

Of  my  forefathers,  heroes  without  peer 

In  Ephyra,  and  in  Lycia*s  wide  domain. 

Such  is  my  lineage  ;   such  the  blood  I  boast  260 

He  ceased.     Then  valiant  Diomede  rejoiced. 
He  pitdi'd  his  spear,  and  to  the  Lycian  Prince 
In  terms  of  peace  and  amity  replied. 

Thou  art  my  own  hereditary  friend. 
Whose  noble  grandsire  was  the  guest  of  mine.^'         266 
For  Oeneus,  on  a  time,  full  twenty  days 
Regaled  Bellerophon,  and  pledges  fair 
Of  hospitality  they  interchanged. 

•8  a  reward.  When  Sarpedon,  in  the  12th  Book,  exhorts  Olaacns  to  behave 
vaUantly,  he  reminds  him  of  these  possessions  granted  by  his  countrymen. 
^  The  laws  of  hospitality  were  considered  so  sacred,  that  a  friendship 
contracted  under  their  observance  was  preferred  to  the  ties  of  consanguin- 
ity and  alliance,  and  regarded  as  obligatory  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  Diomede  and  Glaucus  here  became  friends,  on  the  ground  of 
their  giandfitthers  having  been  mutual  guests.  The  presents  made  on  these 
occasions  were  preserved  by  fimilies,  as  it  was  considered  obligatory  to 
transmit  them  as  memorials  to  their  children. 
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Oeneus  a  belt  radiant  with  purple  gave 

To  brave  Bellerophon,  who  in  return  270 

Gave  him  a  golden  goblet.     Coming  forth 

I  left  the  kind  memorial  safe  at  home. 

A  child  was  I  when  Tydeus  went  to  Thebes,  ^ 

Where  the  Achaians  perishM    and  of  him 

Hold  no  remembrance:   but  henceforth,  my  friend*       t75 

Thine  host  am  I  in  Argos,  and  thou  mine 

In  Lycia,  should  1  chance  to  sojourn  there. 

We  will  not  clash.     Trojans  or  aids  of  Troy 

No  few  the  Gods  shall  furnish  to  my  spear, 

Whom  I  may  slaughter ;   and  no  want  of  Greeks  280 

On  whom  to  prove  thy  prowess,   thou  shalt  find. 

But  it  were  well  that  an  exchange  ensued 

Between  us ;   take  mine  armor,  give  me  thine. 

That  all  who  notice  us  may  understand 

Our  patrimonial  '^  amity  and  love.  285 

So  they,  and  each  alighting,  hand  in  hand 
Stood  lock'd,  faith  promising  and  firm  accord. 
Then  Jove  of  sober  judgment  so  bereft 
Infatuate  Glaucus  that  with  Tydeus'  son 
He  barter'd  gold  for  brass,  an  hundred  beeves  290 

In  value,  for  the  value  small  of  nine. 

But  Hector  at  the  Scaean  gate  and  beech  ^' 
Meantime  arrived,  to  whose  approach  the  wives 
And  daughters  flock'd  of  Troy,  inquiring  each 
The  fate  of  husband,  brother,  son,  or  friend.  296 

He  bade  them  all  with  solemn  prayer  the  Gods 
Seek  fervent,  for  that  wo  was  on  the  wing. 

But  when  he  enter*d  Priam's  palace,  built 
With  splendid  porticoes,  and  which  within 
Had  fifty  chambers  lined  with  polish'd  stone,  300 

Contiguous  all,  where  Priam's  sons  reposed 
And  his  sons'  wives,  and  where,  on  the  other  side. 

17  [JBciirot  irarp<i»roc.] 

1^  The  Scsan  gate  opened  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  the  one  through 
which  the  Trojans  made  their  excursions.  Close  to  this  stood  the  beech 
tree  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  it. 
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In  twelTe  magnificent  chambers  aino  lined 

With  p^^ieh'd  marble  and  contiguous  all. 

The  sons-in-law  of  Priam  lay  beside  M 

His  spotless  daughters,  there  the  mother  qaeen 

Seeking  the  chamber  of  Laodice, 

LoTeliest  of  all  her  children,  as  she  went 

Met  Hector.     On  his  hand  she  hung  and  said : 

Why  leaTest  thou,  O  my  son  !    the  dangerous  field  ? 
I  fear  that  the  Achaians  (hateful  name !)  Ill 

Compass  the  walls  so  closely,  that  thou  seek*st 
Urged  by  distress  the  citadel,  to  liA 
Thine  hands  in  prayer  to  Jove  ?     But  pause  awhile 
Till  I  shall  bring  thee  wine,  that  having  pour*d  an 

Libation  rich  to  Jove  and  to  the  powers 
Immortal,  thou  may'st  drink  and  be  refresh'd. 
For  wine  is  mighty  to  renew  the  strength 
Of  weary  man,  and  weary  thou  must  be 
Thyself,  thus  long  defending  us  and  ours.  320 

To  whom  her  son  majestic  thus  replied. 

My  mother,  whom  I  reverence  I   cheering  wine 
Bring  none  to  me,  lest  I  forget  my  mighi.^* 
I  fear,  beside,  with  unwash*d  hands  to  pour 
Libation  forth  of  sable  wine  to  Jove,  326 

And  dare  on  none  account,  thus  blood-defiled,*^ 
Approach  the  tempest-stirring  God  in  prayer. 
Thou,  therefore,  gathering  all  our  matrons,  seek 
The  fane  of  Pallas,  huntress  of  the  spoil, 
Bearing  sweet  incense;   but  from  the  attire  330 

Treasured  within  thy  chamber,  first  select 

^  There  is  a  mournfalness  in  the  interrlew  between  the  hero  and  hie 
mother  which  is  deepij  interesting.  Her  urging  bim  to  take  wine  aid  tiis 
refusal  were  natural  and  simple  incidents,  which  heighten  the  efl'ect  of  the 
scene.—  FxLTOit . 

*  The  custom  that  prohibits  persons  polluted  with  blood  from  performing 
any  offices  of  divine  worship  before  purification,  is  so  .mcient  and  univer^ 
ial,  that  it  may  be  considered  a  precept  of  naturnl  religion,  tending  to  in- 
•l^re  a  horror  of  bloodshed.  In  Euripides,  Iphlgpnia  argues  tht-  imponsl-  ■ 
Mlity  of  human  sacrifices  being  acceptable  to  the  gods,  since  they  do  not 
permit  any  one  defiled  with  blood,  or  even  polluted  with  the  touch  of  a  dead 
body,  to  come  near  their  altars. 
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The  amplest  robe»  most  exquisitely  wrought. 

And  which  thou  prizest  most — then  spread  the  gift 

On  Athenaoan  Pallas*  lap  dirine. 

Twelve  heifers  also  of  the  year,  untouched  33K 

With  puncture  of  the  goad,  promise  to  slay 

In  sacrifice,  if  she  will  pity  Troy, 

Our  wives  and  little  ones,  and  will  avert 

The  son  of  Tydeus  from  these  sacred  towers. 

That  dreadful  Chief,  terror  of  all  our  host  340 

60  then,  my  mother,  seek  the  hallowed  fane 

Of  the  spoil-huntress  Deity.     I,  the  while, 

Seek  Paris,  and  if  Paris  yet  can  hear. 

Shall  call  him  forth.     But  oh  that  earth  would  y^wn 

And  swallow  him,  whom  Jove  hath  made  a  curse 

To  Troy,  to  Priam,  and  to  all  his  house; 

Me  thinks,  to  see  him  plunged  into  the  shades 

For  ever,  were  a  cure  for  all  my  woes. 

He  ceased;   the  Queen,  her  palace  entering,  charged 
Her  maidens ;   they,  incontinent,  throughout  350 

All  Troy  convened  the  matrons,  as  she  bade. 
Meantime  into  her  wardrobe  incense-fumed. 
Herself  descended ;   there  her  treasures  lay. 
Works  of  Sidonian  women,'*  whom  her  son 
The  godlike  Paris,  when  he  cross*d  the  seas  sgs 

With  Jove-begotten  Helen,  brought  to  Troy. 
The  most  magnificent,  and  varied  most 
With  colors  radiant,  from  the  rest  she  chose 
For  Pallas  ;  vivid  as  a  star  it  shone, 
And  lowest  lay  of  all.     Then  forth  she  went,  36O 

The  Trojan  matrons  all  following  her  steps. 

But  when  the  long  procession  reach'd  the  fane 
Of  Pallas  in  the  heighu  of  Troy,  to  them 
The  fair  Theano  ope'd  the  portals  wide. 
Daughter  of  Cisseus,  brave  Antenor's  spouse,  366 

«  Paris  iurpriBed  the  King  of  Phoenecia  by  night,  and  carried  off  many 
of  his  treasures  and  captives,  among  whom  probably  were  these  Sidonian 
women.  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  famous  for  works  in  gold,  embroidery,  etc, 
and  for  whatever  pertained  to  magnificence  and  luxury. 
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And  by  appointment  public,  at  that  time. 

Priestess  of  Pallas.     All  with  lifted  hands  ** 

In  presence  of  Minenra  wept  aloud. 

Beauteous  Theano  on  the  Goddess*  lap 

Then  spread  the  robe«  and  to  the  daughter  fair  ito 

Of  JoTe  omnipotent  her  suit  addressM. 

Goddess*'  of  Goddesses,  our  city*s  shield, 
Adored  Minenra,  hear !   oh  I   break  the  lance 
Of  Diomede,  and  give  himself  to  fall 
Prone  in  the  dust  before  the  Sevan  gate.  S7I 

80  will  we  offer  to  thee  at  thy  shrine. 
This  day  twelve  heifers  of  the  year,  untouched 
By  yoke  or  goad,  if  thou  wilt  pity  show 
To  Troy,  and  save  our  children  and  our  wives. 

Such  prayer  the  priestess  offer'd,  and  such  prayer    380 
All  present;   whom  Minerva  heard  averse. 
But  Hector  to  the  palace  sped  meantime 
Of  Alexander,  which  himself  had  built. 
Aided  by  every  architect  of  name 

Illustrious  then  in  Troy.     Chamber  it  had,  966 

Wide  hall,  proud  dome,  and  on  the  heights  of  Iroy 
Near-neighboring  Hector's  house  and  Priam's  stood. 
There  enter'd  Hector,  Jove-beloved,  a  spear 
Its  length  eleven  cubits  in  his  hand. 
Its  glittering  head  bound  with  a  ring  of  gold.  390 

He  found  within  his  chamber  whom  he  sought. 
Polishing  with  exactest  care  his  arms 
Resplendent,  shield  and  hauberk  fingering  o'er 
With  curious  touch,  and  tampering  with  his  bow.*^ 
Helen  of  Argos  with  her  female  train  896 

Sat  occupied,  the  while,  to  each  in  turn 
Some  splendid  task  assigning.     Hector  fix'd 
His  eyes  on  Paris,  and  him  stem  rebuked. 

Thy  sullen  humors,  Paris,  are  ill-timed. 

^  This  gestore  is  the  only  one  described  by  Horaer  as  being  used  by  the 
andeots  in  their  invocations  of  the  gods. 

M  The  employment  in  which  Hector  finds  Paris  engaged,  is  extremely 
ehamcteiistic.— FsLTOif.  ^  t 
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The  people  perish  at  our  lofty  walls;  400 

The  flames  of  war  hare  compassM  Troy  around 

And  thou  hast  kindled  them ;   who  yet  thyself 

That  slackness  show'st  which  in  another  seen 

Thou  would'dt  resent  to  death.     Haste,  seek  the  field 

This  moment,  lest,  the  next,  all  Ilium  blaze.  4O6 

To  whom  thus  Paris,  graceful  as  a  God. 
Since,  Hector,  thou  hast  charged  me  with  a  fault, 
And  not  unjustly,  I  will  answer  make, 
And  gire  thou  special   heed.     That  here  I  sit. 
The  cause  is  sorrow,  which  I  wish*d  to  soothe  410 

In  secret,  not  displeasure  or  revenge. 
I  tell  thee  also,  that  even  now  my  wife 
Was  urgent  with  me  in  most  soothing  terms 
That  I  would  forth  to  battle  ;  and  myself, 
Aware  that  victory  oft  changes  sides^  415 

That  course  prefer.     Wait,  therefore,  thou  awhile, 
'Till  I  shall  dress  me  for  the  fight,  or  go 
Thou  first,  and  I  will  overtake  thee  soon. 

He  ceased,  to  whom  brave  Hector  answer  none 
Return'd,  when  Helen  him  with  lenient  speech  420 

Accosted  mild.''     My  brother !    who  in  me 
Hast  found  a  sister  worthy  of  thy  hate, 
Authoress  of  all  calamity  to  Troy, 
Oh  that  the  winds,  the  day  when  I  was  born. 
Had  swept  me  out  of  sight,  whirlM  me  aloft  42s 

To  some  inhospitable  mountain-top. 
Or  plunged  me  in  the  deep;    there  I  had  sunk 
O'erwhelm'd,  and  all  these  ills  had  never  been. 
But  since  the  Gods  would  bring  these  ills  to  pass, 
I  should,  at  least,  some  worthier  mate  have  chosen,     430 
One  not  insensible  to  public  shame. 
But  this,  oh  this,  nor  hath  nor  will  acquire 
Hereafter,  aught  which  like  discretion  shows 
Or  reason,  and  shall  find  his  just  reward. 
But  enter  ;    take   this  seat ;   for  who  as  thou  43S 

Labors,  or  who  hath  cause  like  thee  to  rue 

ss  This  address  of  Hekn  is  in  fine  iLeeping  with  her  character. — ^Fbltok. 
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The  crime,  my  brother,  for  which  Hearen  hath  doomM 
Both  Paris  and  my  most  detested  self 
To  be  the  burthens  of  an  endless  song! 

To  whom  the  warlike  Hector  huge**  replied.  449 

Me  bid  not,  Helen,  to  a  seat,  howe'er 
Thou  wish  my  stay,  for  thou  must  not  prevail. 
The  Trojans  miss  me,  and  myself  no  less 
Am  anxious  to  return.     But  urge  in  haste 
This  loiterer  forth  ;  yea,  let  him  urge  himself  411 

To  oTertake  me  ere  I  quit  the  town* 
For  I   must  home  in  haste,  that  1   may  see 
My  loTed  Andromache,  my  infant  boy, 
And  my  domestics,  ignorant  if  e*er 

I   shall  behold  them  more,  or  if  my  fate  4M 

Ordain  me  now  to  fall  by  Grecian  hands. 

80  spake  the  dauntless  hero,  and  withdrew. 
But  reaching  soon  his  own  well-built  abode 
He  found  not  fair  Andromache ;   she  stood 
Lamenting  Hector,  with  the  nurse  who  bore  455 

Her  infant,  on  a  turret's  top  sublime. 
He  then,  not  finding  his  chaste  spouse    within, 
Thus  from  the  portal,  of  her  train  inquired. 

Tell  me,  ye  maidens,  whither  went  from  home 
Andromache  the  fair?*'    Went  she  to  see  450 

Her  female  kindred  of  my  father's  house. 
Or  to  Minerva*s  temple,  where  convened 
The  bright-hairM  matrons  of  the  city  seek 
To  soothe  the  awful  Goddess  ?     Tell  me  true. 

To  whom  his  household's  governess  discreet.  466 

Since,  Hector,  truth  is  thy  demand,  receive 
True  answer.     Neither  went  she  forth  to  see 

**  [The  bulk  of  his  heroes  is  a  circumstance  of  which  Homer  ftequenlly 
reminds  us  by  the  use  of  the  word  ^yof — and  which  ought,  thereibre,  by  no 
means  to  be  suppressed.— Ta.] 

^  Love  of  his  country  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  Hector,  and  is  ban 
beautifully  displayed  in  his  discharging  the  duties  that  the  public  wel&re 
required,  before  seeking  his  wife  and  child.  Then  finding  that  she  had  gone 
to  the  tower,  he  retraces  his  steps  to  "the  Scsan  gate,  whence  he  most 
■eek  the  field."    Here  his  wife,  on  her  return  home,  accidentally  meetd  him. 
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Her  female  kindred  of  thy  father's  house, 

Nor  to  Minerva's  temple,  where  convened 

The  bright-haired  matrons  of  the  city  seek  470 

To  soothe  the  awful  Goddess  ;  but  she  went 

Hence  to  the  tower  of  Troy :  for  she  had  heard 

That  the  Achaians  had  prevail'd,  and  driven 

The  Trojans  to  the  walls  ;  she,  therefore,  wild 

With  grief,  flew  thither,  and   the  nurse  her  steps  475 

Attended,  with  thy  infant  in  her  arms. 

So  spake  the  prudent  governess ;  whose  words 
When  Hector  heard,  issuing  from  his  door 
He  backward  trod  with  hasty  steps  the  streets 
Of  lofty  Troy,  and  having  traversed  all  490 

The  spacious  cit}-,  when  he  now  approach'd 
The  Scsan  gate,  whence  he  must  seek  the  field. 
There,  hasting  home  again  his  noble  wife 
Met  him,  Andromache  the  rich-endow'd 
Fair  daughter  of  Edtion  famed  in  arms.  495 

Efttion,  who  in  Hypoplacian  Thebes 
Umbrageous  dwelt,  Cilicia's  mighty  lord — 
His  daughter  valiant  Hector  had  espoused. 
There  she  encounter'd  him,  and  with  herself 
The  nurse  came  also,  bearing  in  her  arms  490 

Hectorides,  his  infant  darling  boy. 
Beautiful  as  a  star.     Him   Hector  called 
Scamandrios,  but  Astyanax'"  all  else 
In  Ilium  named  him,  for  that  Hector's  arm 
Alone  was  the  defence  and  strength  of  Troy.  4% 

The  father,  silent,  eyed  his  babe,  and  smiled. 
Andromache,  meantime,  before  him  stood, 
With  streaming  cheeks,  hung  on  his  hand,  and  said. 

Thy  own  great  courage  will  cut  short  thy  days, 
My  noble  Hector!   neither  pitiest  thou  500 

Thy  helpless  infant,  or  my  hapless  self. 
Whose  widowhood  is  near ;   for  thou  wilt  fall 
Ere  long,  assail'd  by  the  whole  host  of  Greece. 
Then  let  me  to  the  tomb,  ray  best  retreat 

»  [The  name  stgniflea,  the  Cfntfq/'the  ctty.— T^) 
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When  thoa  art  slaiiL     For  comfort  ikone  or  joy  fios 

Can  I  expect,  thy  day  of  life  extinct. 

But  thenceforth,  sorrow.     Father  1  hare  noae ; 

No  mother.     When  Cilicia^s  city,  Thebea 

The  popnloos,  waa  by  Achillea  8ack*d« 

He  slew  my  father;  yet  his  gorgeoua  arma  sio 

8tripp*d  not  through  reverence  of  him,  but  conamned, 

Arm'd  aa  it  was,  his  body  on  the  pile,  .     , 

And  heap*d  his  tomb,  which   the  Oreadea,    /  -  *  ^>  *  "     '  ' 

JoTe's  daughtera,  had  with  elma  inclosed  aroundl^^ 

My  seren  brothers,  glory  of  our  house,  515 

All  in  one  day  descended  to  the  shadea ; 

For  brare  Achilles,**  while  they  fed  their  herds 

And  snowy  flocks  together,  slew  them  all. 

My  mother.  Queen  of  the  well-wooded  realm 

Of  Hypoplacian  Thebes,  her  hither  brought  §go 

Among  his  other  spoUs,  he  loosed  agun 

At  an  inestimable  ransom-price. 

But  by  Diana  pierced,  she  died  at  home. 

Yet  Hector— oh  my  husband  I   I  in  thee 

Find  parents,  brothers,  all  that  I  have  lost  fiss 

Come  !   have  compassion  on  us.     Go  not  hence* 

But  guard  this  turret,  lest  of  me  thou  make 

A  widow,  and  an  orphan  of  thy  boy. 

The '  city  walls  are  easiest  of  ancent 

At  yonder  fig-tree ;   station  there  thy  powers ;  6S0 

For  whether  by  a  prophet  warn*d,  or  taught 

By  search  and  observation,  in  that  part 

Each  Ajax  with  Idomeneus  of  Crete, 

The  sons  of  Atreus,  and  the  valiant  son 

» It  was  the  castom  to  plant  about  tombs  only  such  trees  as  elms,  alders, 
etc^  that  bear  uo  fVutti  as  being  most  appropriate  to  the  dead. 

V  In  this  recapitulation,  Homer  acquaints  us  with  some  of  the  great 
achievements  of  Achillea,  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  poem— a  happy 
manner  of  exalting  his  hero,  and  exciting  our  expectation  as  to  what  he  is 
yet  to  accomplish.  His  greatest  enemies  never  upbraid  him,  but  confess 
his  glory.  When  Apollo  encourages  the  Trojans  to  fight,  it  is  by  telling 
them  Achilles  fights  no  more.  When  Juno  animates  the  Qreeks,  she  re- 
minds them  how  their  ♦  n  :nies  fear  Achilles ;  and  when  Andromache  trem- 
bles for  Hector,  It  is  wit     he  lemembnuioQ  ot  his  reststless  Satc^ 
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Of  Tydeus,  hare  now  thrice  ansaiPd  the  town.  636 

To  whom   the  leader  of  the  host  of  Troy. 

These  cares,  Andromache,  which  thee  engage. 
All  touch  me  also ;  but  1  dread  to  incur 
The  scorn  of  male  and  female  tongues  in  Troy, 
If,  dastard-like,  I  should  decline  the  fight  640 

Nor  feel  I  such  a  wish.     No.     I  have  learn*d 
To  be  courageous  ever,  in  the  van 
Among  the  flower  of  Ilium  to  assert 
My  glorious  father^s  honor,  and  my  own. 
For  that  the  day  shall  come  when  sacred  Troy,  646 

When  Priam,  and  the  people  of  the  old 
Spear-practised  King  shall  perish,  well  I  know. 
But  for  no  Trojan  sorrows  yet  to  come 
So  much  I  mourn,  not  e*en  for  Hecuba, 
Nor  yet  for  Priam,  nor  for  all  the  brave  660 

Of  my  own  brothers  who  shall  kiss  the  dust, 
As  for  thyself,  when  some  Achaian  Chief 
Shall  have  convey'd   thee  weeping  hence,  thy  sun 
Of  peace  and  liberty  for  ever  set. 

Then  shah  thou  toil  in  Argos  at  the  loom  666 

For  a  task-mistress,  and  constrained  shalt  draw 
From  Hypereia's  fount, '^  or  from  the  fount 
Messels,  water  at  her  proud  command. 
Some  Grecian  then,  seeing  thy  tears,  shall  say — 
"This  was  the  wife  of  Hector,  who  excelPd  660 

All  Troy  in  fight  when  Ilium  was  besieged." 
Such  he  shall  speak  thee,  and  thy  heart,  the  while, 
Shall  bleed  afresh  through  want  of  such  a  friend 
To  stand  between  captivity  and  thee. 
But  may  I  rest  beneath  my  hill  of  earth  666 

Or  ere  that  day  arrive !   I  would  not  live 
To  hear  thy  cries,  and  see  thee  torn  away. 

So  saying,  illustrious  Hector  stretch'd  his  arms 
Forth  to  his  son,  but  with  a  scream,  the  child 
Fell  back  into  the  bosom  of  his  nurse,  670 

His  father's  aspect  dreading,  whose  bright  arms 

«  Drawing  water  waa  oonaklered  the  most  Mrvile  employment , 

ogle 
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He  had  alUntiTe  markM  and  shag gj  crest 

Plaving  tremendous  o^r  his  helmet's  height. 

His  father  and  his  gentle  mother  laugh'd/* 

And  noble  Hector  lifting  from  his  head  I7f 

His  dazzling  helmet,  placed  it  on  the  ground* 

Then  kiss'd  his  hoy  and  dandled  him,  and  thus 

In  earnest  prayer  the  heavenly  powers  implored. 

Hear  all  ye  Gods!   as  ye  hare  given  to  me, 
So  also  on  my  son  excelling  might  IqO 

Bestow,  with  chief  authority  in  Troy. 
And  be  his  record  this,  in  time  to  come. 
When  he  returns  from  battle.     Lo!    how  far 
The  son  excels  the  sire !    May  every  foe 
Fall  under  him,  and  he  come  laden  home  531 

With  spoils  blood-8tain*d  to  his  dear  mother's  joy. 

He  said,  and  gave  his  infant  to  the  arms 
Of  his  Andromache,  who  him  received 
Into  her  fragrant  bosom,  bitter  tears 
With  sweet  smiles  mingling ;   he  with  pity  moved  590 

That  sight  observed,  soft  touch'd  her  cheek,  and  said. 

Mourn  not,  my  loved  Andromache,  for  me 
Too  much;  no  man  shall  send  me  to  the  shades 
Of  Tartarus,  ere  mine  allotted  hour, 
Nor  lives  he  who  can  overpass  the  date  501 

By  heaven  assignM  him,  be  he  base  or  brave." 
60  then,  and  occupy  content  at  home 
The  woman's  province ;   ply  the  distaff,  spin 
And  weave,  and  task  thy  maidens.     War  belongs 
To  man ;   to  all  men ;    and  of  all  who  first  600 

Drew  vital  breath  in  Ilium,  most  to  me.'^ 

M  [The  Scholiast  in  VinoiBSon  calls  it  f  warov  rtpm  mm  /uifup  yiXmrm  a 
natural  and  moderate  laughter. — Ta.] 

**  According  to  the  ancient  belief;  the  &tal  period  of  life  is  appointed  to 
an  men  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  which  no  precaution  can  avoid  and  no 
danger  hasten. 

M  This  scene,  for  true  and  unaflfected  pathos,  delicate  touches  of  nature, 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  has  rarely  been  equalled,  and 
never  surpassed,  among  all  the  efTorta  of  genius  during  the  three  thousand 
ireara  that  have  gone  by  since  it  was  conceived  and  compoaed.'FBLTo». 
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He  ceased,  and  from  the  ground  his  helmet  raised 
Hair-crested;  hb  Andromache,  at  once 
Obedient,  to  her  home  repaired,  but  oft 
Turned  as  she  went,  and,  turning,  wept  afresh.  606 

No  sooner  at  the  palace  she  arriyed 
Of  haroc-spreading  Hector,  than  among 
Her  numerous  maidens  found  within,  she  rabed 
A  general  lamentation;   with  one  voice. 
In  his  own  house,  his  whole  domestic  train  610 

Mourn'd  Hector,  yet  alire  ;   for  none  the  hope 
Conceived  of  his  escape  from  Grecian  handsy 
Or  to  behold  their  living  master  more. 

Nor  Paris  in  his  stately  mansion  long 
Delay 'd,  but,  arm'd  resplendent,  traversed  swift  615 

The  city,  all  alacrity  and  joy. 
As  some  stallM  horse  high-fed,  his  stable-cord 
Snapt  short,  beats  under  foot  the  sounding  plain. 
Accustomed  in  smooth-sliding  streams  to  lave 
Exulting ;  high  he  bears  his  head,  his  mane  620 

Undulates  o'er  his  shoulders,  pleased  he  eyes 
His  glossy  sides,  and  borne  on  pliant  knees 
Shoots  to  the  meadow  where  his  fellows  graze; 
So  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  from  the  heights 
Of  Pergamus  into  the  streets  of  Troy,  685 

All  dazzling  as  the  sun,  descended,  flushed 
With  martial  pride,  and  bounding  in  his  course. 
At  once  he  came  where  noble  Hector  stood 
Now   turning,  after  conference  with  his  spouse, 
When  godlike  Alexander  thus  began.  630 

My  hero  brother,  thou  hast  surely  found 
My  long  delay  most  irksome.     More  dispatch 
Had  pleased  thee  more,  for  such  was  thy  command. 

To  whom  the  warlike  Hector  thus  replied. 
No  man,  judicious,  and  in  feat  of  arms  636 

Intelligent,  would  pour  contempt  on  thee 
(For  thou  art  valiant)  wert  thou  not  remiss 
And  wilful  negligent;   and  when  I   hear 
The  very  men  who  labor  in  thy  cause 
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Reriling  thee,  I  make  thy  flhame  my  own.  640 

But  let  OS  on.     All  such  complaints  shall  cease 

HereaAer,  and  thy  faults  be  touched  no  more. 

Let  JoTe  bat   once  afford  us  riddance  clear 

Of  these  Achaians,  and  to  quaff  the  cup 

Of  liberty,  before  the  liring  Gods.  646 


It  BM7  be  obMnred,  tbit  Hector  begins  to  rewune  hit  hopt  of  wnciaM,  md 
his  wmriike  spirit  is  roueed  agmin,  as  he  approecbee  the  fietd  of  sctkNi.  The 
dcprpMing  eSxt  of  his  isd  intenriew  is  wearing  away  fWMii  his  mind,  and 
he  is  ahneady  prepared  ibr  the  battle  with  Ajaz,  which  awaits  him. 

The  student  who  has  once  read  this  boolL,  will  read  it  again  and  afsia. 
It  oootains  mneh  that  is  addressed  to  the  deepest  feelings  of  our  common 
nature,  and,  despite  of  the  long  interval  of  time  wliich  lies  between  our  age 
and  the  Homeric — despite  the  manifold  changes  of  customs,  habits,  pursuits^ 
and  the  advances  thst  have  been  made  in  civilixntion  and  art — despite  of  aB 
these,  the  nnirersal  spirit  of  humanity  will  reoognixe  in  tnese  scenes  much 
«f  that  tme  poetry  which  delights  alike  all  ages,  all  nations,  all  men. 

Fbltov. 

U 
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ARGUMENT  OF  THE  SEVENTH  BOOK. 

Ajaz  and  Hoctor  engage  in  tingle  combat    The  Grecians  forti/y  their 
caoip. 
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80  nrnjingt  illastrioos  Hector  through  the  fates 
To  battle  rufh*d,  with  Paris  at  hU  side. 
And  both  were  bent  on  deeds  of  high  renown* 
Am  when  the  Gods  vouchsafe  propitious  galea 
To  longing  mariners,  who  with  smooth  oars  i 

Threshing  the  wares  hare  all  their  strength  consumed, 
80  them  the  longing  Trojans  glad  received. 
At  once  each  slew  a  Grecian.     Paris  slew 
Menesthius  who  in  Ama  dwelt,  the  son 
Of  Areithous,  club-bearing  chief,  10 

And  of  Philomedusa  radiant-eyed. 
But  Hector  wounded  with  his  glittering  spear 
Rioneus;   he  pierced  his  neck  beneath 
His  brazen  morion*s  verge,  and  dead  he  felL 
Then  Glaucus,  leader  of  the  Lycian  host,  16 

Son  of  Hippolochus,  in  furious  fight 
Iphinotts  son  of  Dexias  assail'd. 
Mounting  his  rapid  mares,  and  with  his  lance 
His  shoulder  pierced  ;   unhorsed  he  fell  and  died. 

Such  slaughter  of  the  Grecians  in  fierce  fight  20 

Minerva  noting,  from  the  Olympian  hills 
Flew  down  to  sacred  Ilium ;   whose  approach 
Marking  from  Pergamus,  Apollo  flew 
To  meet  her,  ardent  on  the  part  of  Troy. 
Beneath  the  beech  they  joined,  when  first  the  King,       21 
The  son  of  Jove,  Apollo  thus  began. 
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Daughter  of  Jore  supreme!   why  hast  thou  left 
Olympus,  and  with  such  impetuous  speed! 
Ck)mest  thou  to  give  the  Danal  success 
Decisive?     For  I  know  that  pity  none  30 

Thou  feePst  for  Trojans,  perish  as  they  may 
But  if  advice  of  mine  can  influence  thee 
To  that  which  shall  be  best,  let  us  compose 
This  day  the  furious  fight  which  shall  again 
Hereafter  rage,  till  Ilium  be  destroyed.  35 

Since  such  is  Juno*s  pleasure  and  thy  own. 

Him  answer'd  then  Pallas  caerulean-eyed. 
Celestial  archer !   be  it  so.     I  came 
Myself  so  purposing  into  the  field 

From  the  Olympian  heights.     But  by  what  means  40 

Wilt  thou  induce  the  warriors  to  a  pause? 

To  whom   the  King,  the  son  of  Jove,  replied. 
The  courage  of  equestrian  Hector  bold 
Let  us  excite,  that  he  may  challenge  forth 
To  single  conflict  terrible  some  chief  46 

Achaian.     The  Achaians  brazen-mail'd 
Indignant,  will  supply  a  champion  soon 
To  combat  with  the  noble  Chief  of  Troy. 

So  spake  Apollo,  and  his  counsel  pleased 
Minerva;   which  when  Helenus  the  seer,  50 

Priam's  own  son,  in  his  prophetic  soul 
Perceived,  approaching  Hector,  thus  he  spake. 

Jove's  peer  in  wisdom.  Hector,  Priam's  son ! 
I  am  thy  brother.     Wilt  thou  list  to  me? 
Bid  cease  the  battle.     Bid  both  armies  sit.  66 

Call  first,  thyself,  the  mightiest  of  the  Greeks 
To  single  conflict.     I  have  heard  the  voice 
Of  the  Eternal  Gods,  and  well-assured 
Foretell  thee  that  thy  death  not  now  impends. 

He  spake,  whom  Hector  heard  with  joy  elate.  60 

Before  his  van  striding  into  the  space 
Both  hosts  between,  he  with  his  spear  transverse* 

1  Holding  the  ipeu*  in  this  manner  waa,  in  ancient  warfiure,  ttnd«rattM>d 
9M  a  aignal  to  disoontiniie  the  fight. 
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PreM'd  bftck  the  Trojans,  and  they  sat     Down  sat 

The  well-greared  Grecians  also  at  command 

Of  Agamemnon ;  and  in  shape  assumed  0§ 

Of  Tultures,  Pallas  and  ApoUo  perchM 

High  on  the  lofty  beech  sacred  to  Jove 

The  father  iEgis-arm'd ;   delighted  thence 

They  viewed  the  peopled  plain  horrent  aronnd 

With  shields  and  helms  and  glittering  spears  erect.       70 

As  when  fresh-blowing  Zephyrus  the  flood 

Sweeps  first,  the  ocean  blackens  at  the  blast, 

Such  seem'd  the  plain  whereon  the  Achaians  sat 

And  Trojans,  whom  between  thus  Hector  spake. 

Ye  Trojans  and  Achaians  brazen-greaved,  71 

Attend  while  I  shall  speak  !     Jove  high-enthroned 
Hath  not  fulfill'd  the  truce,  but  evil  plans 
Against  both  hosu,  till  either  ye  shall  uke 
Troy's  lofty  towers,  or  shall  yourselFes  in  flight 
Fall  TanquishM  at  your  billow-clearing  barks.  80 

With  you  is  all  the  flower  of  Greece.*    Let  him 
Whose  heart  shall  move  him  to  encounter  sole 
lUustriotts  Hector,  from  among  you  all 
Stand  forth,  and  Jove  be  witness  to  us  both. 
If  he,  with  his  long-pointed  lance,  of  life  8S 

Shall  me  bereave,  my  armor  is  his  prize. 
Which  he  shall  hence  into  your  fleet  convey ; 
Not  so  my  body ;   that  he  shall  resign 
For  burial  to  the  men  and  wives  of  Troy. 
But  if  Apollo  make  the  glory  mine,  90 

And  he  fall  ranquish'd,  him  will  I  despoil, 
And  hence  conveying  into  sacred  Troy 
His  arms,  will  in  the  temple  hang  them  high  ' 

*  The  challenge  of  Hector  and  the  oonatemation  of  the  Oreeka,  preaents 
much  the  aame  acene  aa  the  challenge  of  Gtoliathf  1  Samuel,  ch.  17  :  **  And 
he  atood  and  cried  to  the  armiea  of  larael ;— Choofe  you  a  man  for  you, 
and  let  him  come  down  to  me.  If  ha  be  able  to  fight  with  me,  and  to  kill 
me,  then  will  we  be  your  aervanu. — When  Saul  and  all  Israel  heard  the 
worda  of  the  Philiatine,  they  were  dismayed  .md  greatly  afraid." 

*  It  was  an  ancient  cuatom  for  warriora  to  dedicate  trophiea  of  thia  kind 
to  the  tempte  of  their  taielary  deities. 
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Of  the  bow-bender  God,  but  I  will  send 

His  body  to  the  fleet,  that  him  the  Greeks  % 

May  grace  with  rights  funereal.     On  the  banks 

Of  wide-spread  Hellespont  ye  shall  upraise 

His  tomb,  and  as  they  cleave  with  oary  barks 

The  sable  deep,  posterity  shall  say — 

**It  is  a  warrior's  tomb;  in  ancient  days  ioq 

The  Hero  died ;  him  warlike  Hector  slew.** 

So  men  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  my  fame 

Who  slew  him,  and  my  praise,  shall  never  die. 

He  ceased,  and  all  sat  mute.  His  challenge  bold 
None  dared  accept,  which  yet  they  blush'd  to  shun. 
Till  Menelaus,  at  the  last,  arose  106 

Groaning  profound,  and  thus  reproach'd  the  Greeks. 

Ah  boasters!    henceforth  women — men  no  more — 
Eternal  shame,  shame  infinite  is  ours. 
If  none  of  all  the  Grecians  dares  contend  no 

With  Hector.     Dastards — deaf  to  glory's  call — 
Rot  where  ye  sit !   I  will  myself  take  arms 
Against  him,  for  the  gods  alone  dispose, 
At  their  own  pleasure,  the  events  of  war. 

He  ended,  and  put  on  his  radiant  arms.  115 

Then,  Menelaus,  manifest  appear'd 
Thy  death  approaching  by  the  dreadful  hands 
Of  Hector,  mightier  far  in  arms  than  thou. 
But  that  the  Chiefs  of  the  Achaians  all 
Upstarting  stay'd  thee,  and  himself  the  King,  120 

The  son  of  Atreus,  on  thy  better  hand 
Seizing  affectionate,  thee  thus  address'd. 

Thou  ravest,  my  royal  brother!  and  art  seized 
With  needless  frenzy.     But,  however  chafed. 
Restrain  thy  wrath,  nor  covet  to  contend  12s 

With  Priameian  Hector,  whom  in  fight 
All  dread,  a  warrior  thy  superior  far. 
Not  even  Achilles,  in  the  glorious  field 
(Though  stronger  far  than  thou)  this  hero  meets 
Undaunted.     Go  then,  and  thy  seat  resume  190 

In  thy  own  band ;   the  Achaians  shall  for  him. 
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Doobtlets,  tome  fitter  chanifNon  fumiih  forth. 

BniTe  though  he  be,  and  with  the  toils  of  wmr 

Insaiimble,  he  shalJ  be  willing  yet. 

Seated  on  his  bent  knees,  to  breathe  a  while,  135 

Should  he  escape  the  arduous  brunt  severe. 

So  saying,  the  hero  by  his  counsel  wise 
His  brother's  purpose  alter'd ;    he  complied. 
And  his  glad  servants  eased  him  of  his  arms. 
Then  Nestor  thus  the  Argive  host  bespake.  140 

Great  wo,  ye  Gods  1   hath  on  Achaia  fallen. 
Now  may  the  warlike  Pelaus,  hoary  Chief, 
Who  both  with  eloquence  and  wisdom  rules 
The  Myrmidons,  our  foul  disgrace  deplore. 
With  him  discoursing,  erst,  of  ancient  times,  141 

When  all  your  pedigrees  I  traced,  I  made 
His  heart  bound  in  him  at  the  proud  report 
But  now,  when  he  shall  learn  how  here  we  sat 
Cowering  at  the  foot  of  Hector,  he  shall  oft 
His  hands  uplift  to  the  immortal  Gods,  HO 

Praying  a  swift  release  into  the  shades. 
Jove  !     Pallas  !     Phoebus  !     Oh  that  I  were  young 
As  when  the  Pylians  in  fierce  fight  engaged 
The  Arcadians  spear-expert,  beside  the  stream 
Of  rapid  Celadon  !     Beneath  the  walls  IM 

We  fought  of  Pheia,  where  the  Jardan  rolls. 
There  Ereuthalion,  Chief  of  godlike  form. 
Stood  forth  before  his  van,  and  with  loud  voice 
Defied  the  Pylians.     Arm'd  he  was  in  steel 
By  royal  Arelthous  whilom  worn  ;  160 

Brave  Areithous,  Corynetes  *  named 
By  every  tongue  ;   for  that  in  bow  and  spear 
Nought  trusted  he,  but  with  an  iron  mace 
The  close-embattled  phalanx  shatter*d   wide. 
Him  by  address,  not  by  superior  force,  166 

Lycurgns  vanquished,  in  a  narrow  pass. 
Where  him  his  iron  whirl-bat*  nought  avail'd. 
Lycurgus  stealing  on  him,  with  his  lance 

*  fllie  dub-bearer-l  <  [It  is  a  word  aaed  by  Drydeo.] 
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Transpierced  and  fix*d  him  to  the  soil  supine. 

Him  of  his  arms,  bright  gift  of  brazen  Mars,  170 

He  stripp'd,  which  after,  in  the  embattled  field 

Lycurgtis  wore  himself,  but,  growing  old, 

Surrender'd  them  to  Ereuthalion's  use 

Hb  armor-bearer,  high  in  his  esteem. 

And  Ereuthalion  wore  them  on  the  day  175 

When  he  defied  our  best.     All  hung  their  heads 

And  trembled ;   none  dared  meet  him  ;    till  at  last 

With  inborn  courage  warm*d,  and  nought  dismayed. 

Though  youngest  of  them  all,  I  undertook 

That  contest,  and,  by  Pallas'  aid,  prevail'd.  I80 

I  slew  the  man  in  height  and  bulk  all  men 

Surpassing,  and  much  soil  he  covered  slain. 

Oh  for  the  vigor  of  those  better  days  ! 

Then  should  not  Hector  want  a  champion  long, 

Whose  call  to  combat,  ye,  although  the  prime  186 

And  pride  of  all  our  land,  seem  slow  to  hear. 

He  spake  reproachful,  when  at  once  arose 
Nine  heroes.     Agamemnon,  King  of  men, 
Foremost  arose  ;    then  Tydeus'  mighty  son, 
With  either  Ajax  in  fierce  prowess  clad ;  190 

The    Cretan  next,  Idomeneus,  with  whom 
Uprose  Meriones  his  friend  approved, 
Terrible  as  the  man-destroyer  Mars. 
Evaemon's  noble  offspring  next  appeared 
Eurypylus ;   Andrsemon's  son  the  next  95 

Thoas ;   and  last,  Ulysses,  glorious  Chief. 
All  these  stood  ready  to  engage  in  arms 
With  warlike  Hector,  when  the  ancient  King, 
Gerenian  Nestor,  thus  his  speech  resumed. 

Now  cast  the  lot  for  all.     Who  wins  the  chance       200 
Shall  yield  Achaia  service,  and  himself 
Serve  also,  if  successful  he  escape 
This  brunt  of  hostile  hardiment  severe. 

So  Nestor.     They,  inscribing  each  his  lot. 
Into  the  helmet  cast  it  of  the  son  *^ 

Of  Atreus,  Agamemnon.     Then  the  host 
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PrayM  all,  their  handd  uplifting,  and  with  eyes 
To  the  wide  heavens  directed,  many  said  • — 

Eternal  sire  !    choose  Ajax,  or  the  son 
Of  Tydeos,  or  the  King  himself  who  swayt  210 

The  sceptre  in  Mycen»  wealth-renownM  ! 

Such  prayer  the  people  made ;    then  Nestor  shook 
The  helmet,  and  forth  leaped,  whose  most  they  wished. 
The  lot  of  Ajax.     Throughout  all  the  host 
To  every  chief  and  potentate  of  Greece,  211 

From  right  to  left  the  herald  bore  the  lot 
By  all  disown'd ;    but  when  at  length  he  reach'd 
The  inscriber  of  the  lot,  who  cast  it  in, 
Illustrious  Ajax,  in  his  open  palm 

The  herald  placed  it,  standing  at  his  side.  220 

He,  conscious,  with  heroic  joy  the  lot 
Cast  at  his  foot,  and  thus  exclaimed  aloud. 

My  friends !    the  lot  is  mine,"  and  my  own  heart 
Rejoices  also;    for  I  nothing  doubt 

That  noble  Hector  shall  be  foiFd  by   me.  225 

But  while  I  put  mine  armor  on,  pray  all 
In  silence  to  the  King  Saturnian  Jove, 
Lest,  while  ye  pray,  the  Trojans  overhear. 
Or  pray  aloud,  for  whom  have  we  to  dread? 
No  man  shall  my  firm  standing  by  his  strength  230 

Unsettle,  or  for  ignorance  of  mine 
Me  vanquish,  who,  I  hope,  brought  forth  and  trained 
In  Salamis,  have,  now,  not  much  to  learn. 

He  ended.     They  with  heaven-directed  eyes 
The  King  in  prayer  address'd,  Saturnian  Jove.  235 

Jove  !    glorious  father !    who  from  Ida's  height 
Ck>ntrolest  all  below,  let  Ajax  prove 
Victorious ;  make  the  honor  all  his  own  I 
Or,  if  not  less  than  Ajax,  Hector  share 

<  Homer  refers  every  thing,  even  the  chance  of  the  lota,  to  the  dlaposi- 
tion  of  the  gods. 

^  [Agamemnon.] 

'  The  lot  was  merely  a  piece  of  wood  or  ahell,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  was  at  hund.  Probably  it  hod  some  private  mark,  and  not  ttie  name^ 
ts  it  was  only^  recognized  by  the  owner. 
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Thy  love  and  thy  regard,  divide  the  prize  240 

Of  glory,  and  let  each  achieve  renown  ! 

Then  Ajax  put  his  radiant  armor  on, 
And,  armM  complete,  rushed  forward.     As  huge  Mars 
To  battle  moves  the  sons  of  men  between 
Whom  Jove  with  heart-devouring  thirst  inspires  245 

Of  war,  so  moved  huge  Ajax  to  the  fight. 
Tower  of  the  Greeks,  dilating  with  a  smile 
His  martial  features  terrible  ;   on  feet, 
Firm-planted,  to  the  combat  he  advanced 
Stride  after  stride,  and  shook  his  quivering  spear.  250 

Him  viewing,  Argos'  universal  host 
Exulted,  while  a  panic  loosed  the  knees 
Of  every  Trojan ;   even  Hector's  heart 
Beat  double,  but  escape  for  him  remain 'd 
None  now,  or  to  retreat  into  his  ranks  26$ 

Again,  from  whom  himself  had  challenged  forth. 
Ajax  advancing  like  a  tower  his  shield 
Sevenfold,  approach'd.     It  was  the  labored  work 
Of  Tychius,  armorer  of  matchless  skill, 
Who  dwelt  in  Hyla ;   coated  with  the  hides  26O 

Of  seven  high-pamper*d  bulls  that  shield  he  framed 
For  Ajax,  and  the  disk  plated  with  brass. 
Advancing  it  before  his  breast,  the  son 
Of  Telamon  approach'd  the  Trojan  Chief, 
And  face  to  face,  him  threatening,  thus  began.  266 

Now,  Hector,  prove,  by  me  alone  opposed, 
What  Chiefs  the  Dana!  can  furnish  forth 
In  absence  of  the  lion-hearted  prince 
Achilles,  breaker  of  the  ranks  of  war. 
He,  in  his  billow-cleaving  barks  incensed  270 

Against  our  leader  Agamemnon,  lies; 
But  warriors  of  my  measure,  who  may  serve 
To  cope  with  thee,  we  want  not;   numerous  such 
Are  found  amongst  us.     But  begin   the  fight. 

To  whom  majestic  Hector  fierce  in  arms.  276 

Ajax  !    heroic  leader  of  the  Greeks  ! 
Offspring  of  Telamon !  essay  not  me 
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With  wordt  to  terrify,  as  I  were  boy 

Or  girl  unskill'd  in  war ; '  I  am  a  man 

Well  exercised  in  battle,  who  have  shed  280 

The  blood  of  many  a  warrior,  and  have  leam'd, 

From  hand  to  hand  shifting  my  shield,  to  fight 

Uu wearied  ;    I  can  make  a  sport  of  war, 

In  standing  fight  adjusting  all  my  steps 

To  martial  measures  sweet,  or  raulting  light  295 

Into  my  chariot,    thence  can  urge  the  foe. 

Yet  in  contention  with  a  Chief  like  thee 

I  will  employ  nd  stratagem,  or  seek 

To  smite  thee  privily,  but  with  a  stroke 

(If  I  may  reach  thee)  visible  to  all.  290 

So  saying,  he  shook,  then  hurlM  his  massy  spear 
At  Ajax,  and  his  broad  shield  sevenfold 
On  its  eighth  surface  of  resplendent  brass 
Smote  full  ;  six  hides  the  unblunted  weapon  pierced* 
But  in  the  seventh  stood  rooted.     Ajax,  next,  296 

Heroic  Chief,  horPd  his  long  shadowed  spear 
And  struck  the  oval  shield  of  Prismas  son. 
Through  his  bright  disk  the  weapon  tempest-driven 
Glided,  and  in  his  hauberk-rings  infixt 
At  his  soil  flank,  rippM  wide  his  vest  within.  300 

Inclined  oblique  he  'scaped  the  dreadful  doom 
Then  each  from  other's  shield  his  massy  spear 
Recovering  quick,  like  lions  hunger-pinch 'd 
Or  wild  boars  irresistible  in  force. 

They  fell  to  close  encounter.     Priam's  son  305 

The  shield  of  Ajax  at  its  centre  smote. 
But  fail'd  to  pierce  it,  for  he  bent  his  point 
Sprang  Ajax  then,  and  meeting  full  the  targe 
Of  Hector,  shock'd  him;  through  it  and  beyond 
He  urged  the  weapon  with  its  sliding  edge  310 

Athwart  his  neck,  and  blood  was  seen  to  start. 
But  stilJ,  for  no  such  cause,  from  battle  ceased 
Crest-tossing  Hector,  but  retiring,  seized 

'  This  reply  is  supposed  to  allude  to  some  gesture  made  by  Ajax  In  ap- 
proaching Hector. 
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A  huge  stone  angled  sharp  and  black  with  age 

That  on  the  chanipain  lay.     The  bull-hide  guard  31s 

Sevenfold  of  Ajax  with  that  stone  he  smote 

Full  on  its  centre  ;  sang  the  circling  brass. 

Then  Ajax  far  a  heavier  stone  upheaved; 

He  whirled  it,  and  with  might  immeasurable 

Dismissed  the  mass,  which  with  a  mill-stone  weight      320 

Sank  through  the  shield  of  Hector,  and  his  knees 

Disabled  ;   %vith  his  shield  supine  he  fell, 

But  by  Apollo  raised,  stood  soon  again. 

And  now,  with  swords  they  had  each  other  hewn. 

Had  not  the  messengers  of  Gods  and  men  325 

The  heralds  wise,  Idaous  on  the  part 

Of  Ilium,  and  Talthybius  for  the  Greeks, 

Advancing  interposed.     His  sceptre  each 

Between  them  held,  and  thus  Idceus  spake. ^^ 

My  children,  cease !   prolong  not  still  the  fight  330 

Ye  both  are  dear  to  cloud-assembler  Jove, 
Both  valiant,  and  all  know  it.     But  the  Night 
Hath  fallen,  and  Night's  command  must  be  obeyed. 

To  him  the  son  of  Telamon  replied. 
Idaeus!   bid  thy  master  speak  as  thou.  335 

He  is  the  challenger.     If  such  his  choice. 
Mine  differs  not ;   I  wait  but  to  comply. 

Him  answer*d  then  heroic  Hector  huge. 
Since,  Ajax,  the  immortal  powers  on  thee 
Have  bulk  pre-eminent  and  strength  bestow*d,  340 

With  such  address  in  battle,  that  the  host 
Of  Greece  hath  not  thine  equal  at  the  spear, 
Now  let  the  combat  cease.     We  shall  not  want 
More  fair  occasion  ;  on  some  future  day 
We  will  not  part  till  all-disposing  heaven  346 

Shall  give  thee  victory,  or  shall  make  her  mine. 

^°  The  heralds  were  considered  as  sacred  persons,  the  delegates  of  Mer- 
cury, and  hiyiolable  by  the  laws  of  nations.  Ancient  history  furnishes  ex- 
amples of  the  severity  exercised  upon  those  who  were  guilty  of  any  outrage 
upon  them.  Their  oflBce  was,  to  assist  in  the  sacrifices  and  councils,  to 
proclaim  war  or  peace,  to  command  silence  at  ceremonies  or  single  combats^ 
to  part  the  combatants  and  declare  the  conqueror. 
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But  Night  hath  fallen,  and  Ni^ht  mutt  be  obeyed. 

That  thoQ  may*8t  gratify  with  thy  re- turn 

The  Achaiana,  and  especially  thy  friends 

And  thy  own  coantrymen.     I  go,  no  leaa  90 

To  exhilarate  in  Priam's  royal  town 

Men  and  robed   matrons,  who  shall  seek  the  Gods 

For  me,  with  pious  ceremonial  due. 

But  come.     We  will  exchange,  or  ere  we  part. 

Some  princely  gift,  that  Greece  and  Troy  may  say     au 

Hereafter,  with  soul-wasting  rage  they  fought* 

But  parted  with  the  gentleness  of  friends. 

So  saying,  he  with  his  sheath  and  belt  a  sword 
Presented  bright-emboss'd,  and  a  bright  belt 
Purpureal  ^^   took  from  Ajax  in   return.  KO 

Thus  separated,  one  the  Grecians  sought. 
And  one  the  Trojans;   they  when  him  they  saw 
From  the  unconquerM  hands  return'd  alive 
Of  Ajax,  with  delight  their  Chief  received. 
And   to  the  city  led  him,  double  joy  36S 

Conceiving  all  at  his  unhoped  escape. 
On   the  other  side,  the  Grecians  brazen-mail*d 
To  noble  Agamemnon  introduced 
Exulting  Ajax,  and  the  King  of  men 
In  honor  of  the  conqueror  slew  an  ox  S70 

Of  the  fifth  year  to  Jove  omnipotent 
Him  flaying  first,  they  carved  him  next  and  spread 
The  whole  abroad,  then,  scoring  deep  the  flesh. 
They  pierced  it  with  the  spits,  and  from  the  spits 
(Once  roasted  well)  withdrew  it  all  again.  376 

Their  labor  thus  accomplished,  and  the  board 
Furnish'd  with  plenteous  cheer,  they  feasted  all 
Till  all  were  satisfied  ;   nor  Ajax  miss'd 
The  conqueror*s  meed,  to  whom  the  hero-king 
Wide-ruling  Agamemnon,  gave  the  chine**  390 

II  [This  word  I  have  taken  leave  to  coin.  The  Latins  have  both  sub- 
stantive and  adjective.  Purpura^Purpuretu.  We  mai^e  purple  serve  both 
uses ;  but  it  seems  a  poverty  to  which  we  have  no  need  to  submit,  at  least 
in  poetry.— Tb.] 

u  A  particular  mark  of  honor  and  respect,  as  this  part  of  the  victim  be- 
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Perpetual,^'  his  distinguiflh'd  portion  doe. 

The  calls  of  hunger  and  of  thirst  at  length 

Both  well  sufficed,  thus,  foremost  of  them  all 

The  ancient  Nestor,  whose  advice  had  oft 

Proved  salutary,  prudent  thus  began.  38( 

Chiefs  of  Achaia,  and  thou,  chief  of  all. 
Great  Agamemnon  !     Many  of  our  host 
Lie  slain,  whose  blood  sprinkles,  in  battle  shed, 
The  banks  of  smooth  Scamander,  and  their  souls 
Have  joumey'd  down  into  the  realms  of  death.  390 

To-morrow,  therefore,  let  the  battle  pause 
As  need  requires,  and  at  the  peep  of  day 
With  mules  and  oxen,  wheel  ye  from  all  parts 
The  dead,  that  we  may  burn  them  near  the  fleet. 
So,  home  to  Greece  returning,  will  we  give  395 

The  fathers*  ashes  to  the  children*s  care. 
Accumulating  next,  the  pile  around. 
One  common  tomb  for  all,  with  brisk  dispatch 
We  will  upbuild  for  more  secure  defence 
or  us  and  of  our  fleet,  strong  towers  and  tall  400 

Adjoining  to  the  tomb,  and  every  tower 
Shall  have  its  ponderous  gate,  commodious  pass 
Aflfording  to  the  mounted  charioteer. 
And  last,  without  those  towers  and  at  their  foot. 
Dig  we  a  trench,  which  compassing  around  406 

Our  camp,  both  steeds  and  warriors  shall  exclude, 
And  all  flerce  inroad  of  the  haughty  foe. 

So  counseird  he,  whom  every  Chief  approved. 

kmged  to  the  king.  In  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  the  reward  ofiered  a  vic- 
torious  warrior  of  the  best  portion  of  the  sacrifice  ot  supper,  a  more  capa- 
cious bowl,  or  an  upper  seat  at  tabic,  was  a  recompense  for  the  greatest  ac- 
tions. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  beef,  mutton,  or  kid,  was  the  food  of  the 
heroes  of  Homer  and  the  patriarchs  and  warriors  of  the  Old  Testament 
Fishing  and  fowling  were  then  the  arts  of  more  luxurious  nations. 

*8  [The  word  is  here  used  in  the  Latin  sense  of  it.  Virgil,  describing  the 
entertainment  given  by  Evander  to  the  Trojans,  says  that  he  regaled  them 

Perpetui  ttrgo  bonis  tt  htatralibua  ext%9.     Ms,  vilL 
It  means,  the  whole.  -Tb.] 
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In  Troy  meantime,  at  Priam's  gate  beside 

The  lody  citadel,  debate  began  410 

The  assembled  senators  between,  confused. 

Clamorous,  and  with  furious  heat  pursued, 

When  them  Antenor,  prudent,  thus  bespake. 

Ye  Trojans,  Dardans,  and  allies  of  Troy, 
My  counsel  hear!     Delay  not.     Instant  yield  415 

To  the  Atrids,  hence  to  be  convey'd, 
Helen  of  Greece  with  all  that  is  her  own. 
For  charged  with  riolated  oaths  we  fight. 
And  hope  I  none  conceive  that  aught  by  us 
Design'd  shall  prosper,  unless  so  be  done.  420 

He  spake  and  sat;   when  from  his  seat  arose 
Paris,  fair  Helenas  noble  paramour. 
Who  thus  with  speech  impassion^  quick  replied. 

Antenor !   me  thy  counsel  hath  not  pleased ; 
Thou  could 'st  have  framed  far  better ;   but  if  this         425 
Be  thy  deliberate  judgment,  then  the  Gods 
Make  thy  deliberate  judgment  nothing  worth. 
But  I  will  speak  myself.     Ye  Chiefs  of  Troy, 
I  tell  you  plain.     I  will  not  yield  my  spouse. 
But  all  her  treasures  to  our  house  convey 'd  490 

From  Argos,  those  will  I  resign,  and  add 
8tiU  other  compensation  from  my  own. 

Thus  Paris  said  and  sat;   when  like  the  Gods 
Themselves  in  wisdom,  from  his  seat  uprose 
Dardanian  Priam,  who  them  thus  address'd*  435 

Trojans,  Dardanians,  and  allies  of  Troy  I 
I  shall  declare  my  sentence;   hear  ye  me. 
Now  let  the  legions,  as  at  other  times. 
Take  due  refreshment;   let  the  watch  be  set. 
And  keep  ye  vigilant  guard.     At  early  dawn  440 

We  will  dispatch  Idaeus  to  the  fleet. 
Who  shall  inform  the  Atrids  of  this  last 
Resolve  of  Paris,  author  of  the  war. 
Discreet  Idaeus  also  shall  propose 

A  respite  (if  the  Atrids  so  incline)  445 

From  war's  dread  clamor,  while  we  burn  the  dead. 
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Then  will  we  clash  again,  till  heaven  at  length 
Bhall  part  us,  and  the  doubtful  strife  decide. 

He  ceased,  whose  voice  the  assembly  pleased,  obeyM. 
Then,  troop  by   troop,  the  army  took  repast,  450 

And  at  the  dawn  IdaBus  sought  the  fleet. 
He  found   the  Danal,  servants  of  Mars, 
Beside  the  stern  of  Agamemnon's  ship 
Consulting ;   and  amid  the  assembled  Chiefs 
Arrived,  with  utterance  clear  them  thus  address'd«         455 

Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  and  ye  Chiefs,  the  flower 
Of  all  Achaia !    Priam  and  the  Chiefs 
Of  Ilium,  bade  me  to  your  ear  impart 
(If  chance  such  embassy  might  please  your  ear) 
The  mind  of  Paris,  author  of  the  war.  46O 

The  treasures  which  on  board  his  ships  he  brought 
From  Argos  home  (oh,  had  he  perishM  first !) 
He  yields  them  with  addition  from  his  own. 
Not  so  the  consort  of  the  glorious  prince 
Brave  Menelaus ;   her  (although  in  Troy  4^5 

All  counsel  otherwise)  he  still  detains. 
Thus  too  I  have  in  charge.     Are  ye  inclined 
That  the  dread  sounding  clamors  of  the  field 
Be  caused  to  cease  till  we  shall  burn  the  dead? 
Then  will  we  clash  again.  Hill  heaven  at  length  470 

Shall  part  us,  and  the  doubtful  strife  decide. 

So  spake  Idsus,  and  all  silent  sat; 
Till  at  the  last  brave  Diomede  replied. 

No.     We  will  none  of  Paris'  treasures  now, 
Nor  even  Helen's  self.     A  child  may  see  475 

Destruction  winging  swift  her  course  to  Troy. 

He  said.     The  admiring  Greeks  with  loud  applause 
All  praised  the  speech  of  warlike  Diomede, 
And  answer  thus  the  King  of  men  return'd. 

Idsus !    thou  hast  witness'd  the  resolve  430 

Of  the  Achaian  Chiefs,  whose  choice  is  mine. 
But  for  the  slain,  I  shall  not  envy  them 
A  funeral  pile  ;    the  spirit  fled,  delay 
Suits  not.     Lost  rites  can  not  too  soon  be  paid. 
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Bum  them.     And  let  high-thuDdering  Jove  attasi  4g§ 

Himself  miae  oath,  that  war  shall  cease  the  whila. 

80  saying,  he  to  all  the  Gods  upraised 
His  sceptre,  and  Idvos  homeward  sped 
To  sacred  Ilium.     The  Dardanians  there 
And  Trojans,  all  assembled,  his  return  49O 

Expected  anxious.     He  amid  them  told 
Distinct  his  errand,  when,  at  once  dissolved. 
The  whole  assembly  rose,  these  to  collect 
The  scatter'd  bodies,  those  to  gather  wood  ; 
While  on  the  other  side,  the  Greeks  arose  4$g 

As  sudden,  and  all  issuing  from  the  fleet 
Sought  fuel,  some,  and  some,  the  scatter'd  dead. 

Now  from  the  gently-swelling  flood  profound 
The  sun  arising,  with  his  earliest  rays 
In  his  ascent  to  heaven  smote  on  the  fields.  500 

When  Greeks  and  Trojans  met.      Scarce  could  the  slain 
Be  clear  distinguished,  but  they  cleansed  from  each 
His  clotted  gore  with  water,  and  warm  tears 
Distilling  copious,  heaved  them  to  the  wains. 
But  wailing  none  was  heard,  for  such  command  m 

Had  Priam  issued  ;  therefore  heaping  high 
The  bodies,  silent  and  with  sorrowing  hearts 
They  burn'd  them,  and  to  sacred  Troy  returned. 
The  Grecians  also,   on  the  funeral  pile 
The  bodies  heaping  sad,  burn'd  them  with  fire  sio 

Together,  and  return'd  into  the  fleet. 
Then,  ere  the  peep  of  dawn,  and  while  the  veil 
Of  night,  though  thinner,  still  o'erhung  the  earthy 
Achaians,  chosen  from  the  rest,   the  pile 
Encompass'd.     With  a  tomb  (one  tomb  for  all)  sif 

They  crown'd  the  spot  adust,  and  to  the  tomb 
(For  safety  of  their  fleet  and  of  themselves) 
Strong  fortress  added  of  high  wall  and  tower. 
With  solid  gates  affording  egress  thence 
Ck)mmodious  to  the  mounted  charioteer ;  630 

Deep  foss  and  broad  they  also  dug  without. 
And  phinted  it  with  piles.     So  toil'd  the  Greeks. 
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The  Gods,  that  mighty  labor,  from  beside 
The  Thunderer's  throne  with  admiration  view'd, 
When  Neptune,  shaker  of  the  shores,  began.  625 

Eternal  father !   is  there  on  the  face 
Of  all  the  boundless  earth  one  mortal  man 
"Who  will,  in  times  to  come,   consult  with  heaven! 
See'st  thou  yon  height  of  wall,  and   yon  deep  trench 
With  which  the  Grecians  have  their  fleet  inclosed,       530 
And,  careless  of  our  blessing,  hecatomb 
Or  invocation  have  presented   none  ? 
Far  as  the  day-spring  shoots  herself  abroad. 
So  far  the  glory  of  this  work  shall  spread, 
While  Phoebus  and  myself,  who,  toiling  hard,  535 

Built  walls  for  king  Laomedon,  shall  see 
Forgotten  all  the  labor  of  our  hands. 

To  whom,  indignant,  thus  high-thundering  Jove. 
Oh  thou,  who  shakest  the  solid  earth  at  will, 
What  hast  thou  spoken?     An  inferior  power,  640 

A  god  of  less  sufficiency  than  thou. 
Might  be  allowed  some  fear  from  such  a  cause. 
Fear  not.     Where'er  the  morning  shoots  her  beams, 
Thy  glory   shall  be  known;   and  when  the  Greeks 
Shall  seek  their  country  through  the  waves  again,       645 
Then  break  this  bulwark  down,  submerge  it  whole. 
And  spreading  deep  with  sand  the  spacious  shore 
As  at  the  first,  leave  not  a  trace  behind. 

Such  conference  held  the  Gods ;  and  now  the  sun 
Went  down,  and,  that  great  work  perform'd,  the  Greeks 
From  tent  to  tent  slaughtered  the  fatted  ox  661 

And  ate  their  evening  cheer.     Meantime  arrived 
Large  fleet  witn   Lemnian  wine ;  Euneus,  son 
Of  Jason  and  Hypsipile,  that  fleet 

From  Lemnos  freighted,  and  had  stow'd  on  board        556 
A  thousand  measures  from  the  rest  apart 
For  the  Atridae;   but  the  host  at  large 
By  traflic  were  supplied ;   some  barter'd  brass. 
Others  bright  steel ;   some  purchased   wine  with  hides. 
These  with  their  cattle,  with  their  captives  those,        550 
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And  the  whole  host  prepared  a  glad  regale. 

All  night  the  Grecians  feasted,  and  the  host 

Of  Ilium,  and  all  night  deep-planning  Jore 

Portended  dire  calamities  to  both, 

Thundering  tremendous ! — Pale  was  every  cheek ;  665 

Each  pour*d  his  goblet  on  the   ground,  nor  dared 

The  hardiest  drink,  'till  he  had  first  performed 

Libation  meet  to  the  Satumian  King 

Omnipotent;   then,  all  retiring,  sought 

Their  couches,  and  partook  the  gift  of  sleep.  570 
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ARGUMENT   OF   THE  EIGHTH  BOOK. 

Jove  calls  a  coimcil,  in  which  he  forbids  all  iDterference  of  the  Gods  be- 
tween the  Gh-eeks  and  Trojans.  He  repairs  to  Ida,  where,  having  con- 
sulted the  scales  of  destiny,  he  directs  his  lightning  against  the  Grecians. 
Nestor  is  endangered  by  the  death  of  one  of  his  horses.  Diomede  deliv- 
ers him.  In  the  chariot  of  Diomede  they  both  hasten  to  engage  Hector, 
whose  charioteer  is  slain  by  Diomede.  Jupiter  again  interposes  by  his 
thunders,  and  the  whole  Grecian  host,  discomfited,  is  obliged  to  seek 
refnge  within  the  rampart.  Diomede,  with  others,  at  sight  of  a  fiivorable 
omen  sent  fix»m  Jove  in  answer  to  Agamemnon's  prayer,  sallies.  Teucer 
performs  great  exploits,  but  is  disabled  by  Hector.  Juno  and  Pallas  set 
forth  from  Olympus  in  aid  of  the  Grecians,  but  are  stopped  by  Jupiter, 
who  reascends  from  Ida,  and  in  heaven  foretells  the  distresses  which  await 
the  Grecians. 

Hector  takes  measures  for  the  security  of  Troy  during  the  night,  and 
prepares  his  host  for  an  assault  to  be  made  on  the  Grecian  camp  in  the 
morning. 
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The  safiron-mantled  morning '    now  was  spread 

O'er  all  the  nations,  when  the  Thunderer  Jove, 

On  the  deep-fork'd  Olympian  topmost  height 

Convened  the  Gods  in  council,  amid  whom 

He  spake  himself;   they  all  attentive  heard.  b 

Gods  !   Goddesses  !    Inhabitants  of  heaven  ! 
Attend ;   I  make  my  secret  purpose  known. 
Let  neither  God  nor  Goddess  interpose 
My  counsel  to  rescind,  but  with  one  heart 
Approve  it,  that  it  reach,  at  once,  its  end.  10 

Whom  I  shall  mark  soever  from  the  rest 
Withdrawn,  that  he  may  Greeks  or  Trojans  aid, 
Disgrace  shall  find  him  ;   shamefully  chastised 
He  shall  return  to  the  Olympian  heights, 
Or  I  will  hurl  him  deep  into  the  gulfs  16 

Of  gloomy  Tartarus,  where  Hell  shuts  fast 
Her  iron  gates,  and  spreads  her  brazen  floor, 
As  far  below  the  shades,  as  earth  from  heaven. 
There  shall  he  learn  how  far  I  pass  in  might 
All  others ;    which   if  ye  incline  to  doubt,  20 

Now  prove  me.     Let  ye  down  the  golden  chain* 
From  heaven,  and  at  its  nether  links  pull  all, 

*  An  epithet  of  Aurora,  supposed  to  designato  an  early  hour. 

'  Many  have  explained  this  as  an  allegorical  expression  for  one  of  the 
great  laws  of  nature— gravity  or  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  probability  that  any  such  meaning  is  intended.— Fsltow. 
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Both  Goddesses  and  Gods.     But  me  your  King, 

Supreme  in  wisdom,  ye  shall  nerer  draw 

To  earth  from  hearen,  toil  adverse  as  ye  may.  26 

Yet  I,  when  once  I  shall  be  pleased  to  pull, 

The  earth  itself,  itself  the  sea,  and  you 

Will  lift  with  ease  together,  and  will  wind 

The  chain  around  the  spiry  summit  sharp 

Of  the  Olympian,  that  all  things  upheaved  so 

Shall  hang  in  the  mid  hearen.     So  far  do  I, 

Compared  with  all  who  live,  transcend  them  all. 

He  ended,  and  the  Gods  long  time  amazed 
Sat  silent,  for  with  awful  tone  he  spake; 
But  at  the  last  Pallas  blue-eyed  began.  35 

Father  !  Saturnian  Jove  !  of  Kings  supreme ! 
We  know  thy  force  resistless ;  but  our  hearts 
Feel  not  the  less,  when  we  behold  the  Greeks 
Exhausting  all  the  sorrows  of  their  lot. 
If  thou  command,  we,  doubtless,  will  abstain  40 

From  battle,  yet  &uch  counsel  to  the  Greeks 
Suggesting  still,  as  may  in  part  effect 
Their  safety,  lest  thy   wrath  consume  them  all. 

To  whom  with  smiles  answerM   cloud-gatherer  Jore. 
Fear  not,   my  child !   stern  as  mine  accent  was,  45 

I  forced  a  frown — no  more.     For  in  mine  heart 
Nought  feel  I  but  benerolence  to  thee. 

He  said,  and   to  his  chariot  join*d  his  steeds 
Swift,  brazen-hoofd,  and  maned  with  wavy  gold ; 
He  put   on  golden  raiment,  his  bright  scourge  50 

Of  gold  receiving  rose  into  his  seat. 
And  lash'd  his  steeds ;   they  not  unwilling  flew 
Midway  the  earth  between  and  starry  heaven. 
To  spring-fed  Ida,  mother  of  wild  beasts. 
He  came,  where  stands  in  Gargarus  ^  his  shrine  55 

Breathing  fresh  incense  !   there  the  Sire  of  all 

9  A  part  of  Mt.  Ida.  This  place  was  celebrated,  in  subsequent  times,  fi>r 
the  worship  of  Jupiier.  Several  years  ago,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  deposited,  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  public  hbrary  in  Cambridge,  England,  a  marble  bust  of 
Juno,  taken  from  the  ruins  of  this  temple  of  Jupiter,  at  the  base  of  Mt 
Ida.- Fblton.  ^^  - 
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Arriring,  looaed  his  eonraenv  and  around 
InrolriBf  them  in  gather'd  cloudB  opaque. 
Sat  on  the  mountain's  head,  in  his  own  might 
Exulting,  with  the  towers  of  Ilium  all  eo 

Beneath  his  eye,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  Greece. 

in  all  their  tents,  meantime,  Achaia's  sons 
Took  short  refireshment,  and  for  fight  prepared. 
On  the  other  side,  though  fewer,  yet  constrained 
By  strong  necessity,  throughout  all  Troy,  tt 

In  the  defence  of  children  and  of  wives 
Ardent,  the  Trojans  panted  for  the  field. 
Wide  flew  the  city  gates:    forth  rush*d  to  war 
Horsemen  and  foot,  and  tutnult  wild  arose. 
They  met,  they  clashM ;   loud  was  the  din  of  spears     70 
And  bucklers  on  their  bosoms  brazen-mailM 
Encountering,  shields  in  opposition  firm 
Met  bossy  shields,  and  tumult  wild  arose.* 

There  many  a  shout  and  many  a  dying  groan 
Were  heard,  the  slayer  and  the  roaim'd  aloud  7$ 

Clamoring,  and  the  earth  was  drench 'd  with  blood. 
'Till  sacred  mom'  had  brightenM  into  noon. 
The  Tollied  weapons  on  both  sides  their  task 
Performed  eflfectual,  and  the  people  fell. 
But  when  the  sun  had  olimb'd  the  middle  skies,  80 

The  Sire  of  all  then  took  his  golden  scales  ;* 
Doom  against  doom  he  weigh 'd,  the  eternal  fates 
In  counterpoise,  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks. 
He  rais'd  the  beam ;   low  sank  the  heavier  lot 
Of  the  Achaians ;   the  Achaian  doom  8S 

Subsided,  and  the  Trojan  struck  the  skies. 

Then  roar'd  his  thunders  from  the  summit  hurl'd 
Of  Ida,  and  his  vivid  lightnings  flew 
Into  Achaia's  host.     They  at  the  sight 

4  [In  the  repetition  of  this  expression,  tlie  tmnslator  foiiows  ttie  original.] 
s  Sacred,  because  that  part  of  the  day  was  appropriated  to  sacrifice  and' 
religious  worship. 

6  This  figure  is  first  used  in  the  Scriptures.  Job  prays  to  be  weighed  in 
an  even  balance,  that  God  may  know  his  integrity.  Daniel  says  to  Bel- 
•faazzar,  ^  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  found  wanting,"  etc 
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Astonbh'd  stood;   fear  whiten^  ereiy  cheek.^  90 

Idomeneus  dared  not  himself  abide 

That  shock,  nor  Agamemnon  stood,  nor  stood 

The  heroes  Ajax,  ministers  of  Mars. 

Gerenian  Nestor,  guardian  of  the  Greeks, 

Alone  fled  not,  nor  he  by  choice  remained,  95 

But  by  his  steed  retarded,  which  the  mate 

Of  beauteous  Helen,  Paris,  with  a  shaft 

Had  stricken  where  the  forelock  grows,  a  part 

Of  all  most  mortal.     Tortured  by  the  wound 

Erect  he  rose,  the  arrow  in  his  brain,  iqq 

And  writhing  furious,  scared  his  fellow-steeds. 

Meantime,  while,  strenuous,  with  his  falchion^s  edge 

The  hoary  warrior  stood  slashing  the  reins. 

Through'  multitudes  of  fierce  pursuers  borne 

On  rapid  wheels,  the  dauntless  charioteer  105 

Approach 'd  him.  Hector.     Then,  past  hope,  had  died 

The  ancient  King,  but  Diomede  discerned 

His  peril  imminent,  and  with  a  voice 

Like  thunder,  called  Ulysses  to  his  aid. 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown 'd  I  no 

Art  thou  too  fugitive,  and  turn'st  thy  back 
Like  the  base  multitude?     Ah!    fear  a  lance 
Implanted  ignominious  in  thy  spine. 
Stop — Nestor  dies.     Fell  Hector  is  at  hand. 

So  shouted  Diomede,  whose  summons  loud,  115 

Ulysses  yet  heard  not,  but,  passing,  flew 
With  headlong  haste  to  the  Achaian  fleet. 
Then,  Diomede,  unaided  as  he  was, 
Rush'd  ardent  to  the  vanward,  and  before 
The  steeds  of  the  Neleian  sovereign  old  120 

Standing,  in  accents  wing'd,  him  thus  address'd. 

Old  Chief!    these  youthful  warriors  are  too  brisk 

7  Jupiter's  declaring  against  the  Greeks  by  thunder  and  lightning,  is 
drawn  (says  Dacier)  from  truth  itself.  1  Sam.  ch.  vii. :  "  And  as  Samuel 
was  oaring  up  the  burnt-offering,  the  Philistines  drew  near  to  battle 
against  Israel ;  but  the  Lord  thundered  on  that  day  upon  the  Philistines, 
and  discomfited  them." 
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For  thee,  press'd  also  by  encroaching  age. 

Thy  servant  too  is  feeble,  and  thy  steeds 

Are  tardy.     Mount  my  chariot     Thou  shalt  see  129 

With  what  rapidity  the  steeds  of  Troy, 

Pursuing  or  retreating,  scour  the  field. 

I  took  them  from  that  terror  of  his  foes, 

^neas.     Thine  to  our  attendants  leave, 

While  these  against  the  warlike  powers  of  Troy  190 

We  push  direct;   that  Hector^s  self  may  know 

If  *my  spear  rage  not  furious  as  his  own. 

He  said,  nor  the  Gerenian  Chief  refused. 
Thenceforth  their  servants,  Sthenelus  and  good 
Eurymedon,  took  charge  of  Nestor's  steeds,  135 

And  they  the  chariot  of  Tydides  both 
Ascended  ;   Nestor  seized  the  reins,  plied  well 
The  scourge,  and  soon  they  met.     Tydides  hurl'd 
At  Hector  first,  while  rapid  he  advanced ; 
But  missing  Hector,  wounded  in  the  breast  140 

Eniopeus  his  charioteer,  the  son 
Of  brave  Thebseus,  managing  the  steeds. 
He  fell ;    his  fiery  coursers  at  the  sound 
Startled,  recoil'd,  and  where  he  fell  he  died. 
Deep  sorrow  for  his  charioteer  overwhelmed  145 

The  mind  of  H-ector ;   yet,  although  he  mourn'd 
He  left  him,  and  another  sought  as  brave. 
Nor  wanted  long  his  steeds  a  charioteer. 
For  finding  soon  the  son  of  Iphitus, 
Bold  Archeptolemus,  he  bade  him  mount  150 

His  chariot,  and  the  reins  gave  to  his  hand. 
Then  deeds  of  bloodiest  note  should  have  ensued, 
Penn'd  had  the  Trojans  been,  as  lambs,  in  Troy, 
But  for  quick  succor  of  the  sire  of  all. 
Thundering,  he  downward  hurled  his  candent  bolt        155 
To  the  horse-feet  of  Diomede  ;  dire  fumed 
The  flaming  sulphur,  and  both  horses  drove 
Under  the  axle,  belly  to  the  ground. 
Forth  flew  the  splendid  reins  from  Nestor's  hand, 
And  thus  to  Diomede,  appalPd,  he  spake.  leo 
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Back  to  the  fleet,  Tydides!     Can'st  not  see 
That  Joye  ordains  not,  now,  the  victory  thine? 
The  son  of  Saturn  glorifies  to-day 
This  Trojan,  and,  if  such  his  will,  can  make 
The  morrow  ours ;   but  yain  it  is  to  thwart  les 

The  mind  of  Jove,  for  he  is  Lord  of  all. 

To  him  the  valiant  Diomede  replied. 
Thou  hast  well  said,  old  warrior!   but  the  pang 
That  wrings  my  soul,  is  this.     The  public  ear 
In  Ilium  shall  from  Hector's  lips  be  told —  no 

I  drove  Tydides — fearing  me  he  fled. 
So  shall  he  vaunt,  and  may  the  earth  her  jaws 
That  moment  opening  swallow  me  alive ! 

Him  answered  the  Gerenian  warrior  old. 
What  saith  the  son  of  Tydeus,  glorious  Chief?  175 

Should  Hector  so  traduce  thee  as  to  call 
Thee  base  and  timid,  neither  Trojan  him 
Nor  Dardan  would  believe,  nor  yet  the  wives 
Of  numerous  shielded  warriors  brave  of  Troy, 
Wi  it>w'd  by  thy  unconquerable  arm.  180 

So  saying,  he  through  the  fugitives  his  steeds 
TurnM  swift  to  flight.     Then  Hector  and  his  host 
With  clamor  infinite  their  darts  wo-wing'd 
Shower'd  after  them,  and  Hector,  mighty  Chief 
Majestic,  from  afar,  thus  call'd  aloud.  185 

Tydides  !    thee  the  Dana!  swift-horsed 
Were  wont  to  grace  with  a  superior  seat, 
The  mess  of  honor,  and  the  brimming  cup, 
But  now  will  mock  thee.     Thou  art  woman  now. 
Go,  timorous  girl !     Thou  never  shalt  behold  190 

Me  flying,  climb  our  battlements,  or  lead 
Our  women  captive.     I  will  slay  thee  first. 

He  ceased.     Then  Diomede  in  dread  suspense 
Thrice  purposed,  turning,  to  withstand  the  fue. 
And  thrice  in  thunder  from  the  mountain-top  195 

Jove  gave  the  signal  of  success  to  Troy. 
When  Hector  thus  the  Trojans  haiPd  aloud. 

Trojans  and  Lycians,  and  close-warring  sons 
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Of  DaLTdanuB,  oh  911010100  all  your  might. 

Now,  oow  be  meo !   I  koow  that  from  hi«  heart  20O 

Saturniao  Jore  glory  and  bright  saccesa 

For  me  prepares,  but  haroc  for  the  Greeks. 

Fools  !   they  shall  find  this  wall  which  they  hare  raised 

Too  weak  to  check  my  course,  a  feeble  guard 

Ck)ntemptible  ;   such  also  is  the  trench ;  2OS 

My  steeds  shall  slight  it  with  an  easy  leap. 

But  when  ye  see  me  in  their  fleet  arrived. 

Remember  fire.     Then  bring  me  flaming  brands 

That  I  ni  «y  bum  their  galleys  and  themseWes 

Slaughter  beside  them,  struggling  in  the  smoke.'  210 

He  spake,  and  thus  encouraged  next  his  steeds. 
Xanthus  !    Podargus !   and  ye  generous  pair 
^thon  and  glossy  Lampus !    now  requite 
Mine,  and  the  bounty  of  Andromache, 
Far-famed   Edtion's  daughter;   she  your  bowl  315 

With  com  fresh-flarorM  and  with  wine  full  oft 
Hath  mingled,  your  refreshment  seeking  first 
Ere  mine,   who  have  a  youthful  husband's  claim.* 
Now  follow!    now  be  swift;   that  we  may  seize 
The  shield  of  Nestor,  bruited   to  the  skies  220 

A.S  golden  all,   trappings  and  disk  alike. 
Now  from   the  shoulders  of  the  equestrian  Chief 
Tydides  tear  we  off  his  splendid  mail. 
The  work  of  Vulcan.'*     May  we  take  but  these, 

>  Nothing  can  be  more  Bpirited  than  the  enthusiasm  of  Hector,  who,  in 
the  transport  of  his  joy,  breaks  out  in  the  following  apostrophe  to  his 
horses.  He  has,  in  imagination,  already  forced  the  Grecian  entrench- 
ments, set  the  fleet  in  flames,  and  destroyed  the  whole  army. 

•  From  this  speech,  it  may  be  gathered  that  women  were  accir-tomed  to 
loosen  the  horses  from  the  chariot,  on  their  return  from  battle,  and  feed 
them ;  and  from  line  214,  unless  it  is  spurious,  it  seems  that  the  provender 
Was  sometimes  mixed  with  wine.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  tliat  tlie 
line  is  not  genuine. — Pklton. 

Homer  describes  a  princess  so  tender  in  her  love  to  her  husband,  that  she 
meets  him  on  his  return  from  every  battle,  and,  in  the  joy  of  seeing  him 
again,  feeds  his  horses  with  bread  and  wine,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  them 
for  bringing  him  back. — Dacibb. 

^  These  were  tlie  arms  that  Diomede  had  received  from  Olaucus.     • 
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I  have  good  hope  that,  ere  this  night  be  spent,  2% 

The  Greeics  shall  climb  their  gallejrs  and  away. 

So  Taunted  he,  but  Juno  with  disdain 
His  proud  boast  heard,  and  shuddering  in  her  throne, 
Rock'd  the  Olympian  ;   turning  then  toward 
The  Ocean's  mighty  sovereign,   thus  she  spake.  230 

Alas !   earth-shaking  sovereign  of  the  waves, 
FeePst  thou  no  pity  of  the  perishing  Greeks? 
Yet  Greece,   in  Helice,  with  gifts  nor  few 
Nor  sordid,  and  in  ^gas,  honors  thee. 
Whom  therefore  thou  shouldst  prosper.     Would  we  all 
Who  favor  Greece  associate  to  repulse  236 

The  Trojans,  and  to  check  loud-thundering  Jove, 
On  Ida  seated  he  might  lour  alone. 

To  whom  the  Sovereign,  Shaker  of  the  Shores, 
Indignant.     Juno !   rash  in  speech  !   what  word  24O 

Hath  *scaped  thy  lips  ?   never,  with  my  consent. 
Shall  we,  the  powers  subordinate,  in  arms 
With  Jove  contend.     He  far  excels  us  alL 

So  they.     Meantime,  the  trench  and   wall  between,^' 
The  narrow  interval  with  steeds  was  tillM  246 

Close   throng'd  and  shielded  warriors.     There  immew'd 
By  Priameian  Hector,  fierce  as  Mars, 
They  stood,  for  Hector  had  the  help  of  Jove. 
And  now   with   blazing  fire   their  gallant  barks 
He  had  consumed,  but  Juno  moved  the  mind  250 

Of  Agamemnon,  vigilant  himself. 
To  exhortation  of  Achaia's  host. 
Through  camp  and  fleet  the  monarch  took  his  way. 
And,  his  wide  robe  imperial  in  his  hand, 
High  on  Ulysses'  huge  black  galley  stood,  266 

The  central  ship  conspicuous ;   thence  his  voice 
Might  reach  the  most  remote  of  all  the  line 
At  each  extreme,  where  Ajax  had  his  lent 

"  [None  daring  to  keep  tlie  field,  and  all  striving  to  enter  the  gates  to- 
gether, they  obstructed  their  own  passage,  and  were,  of  course,  compelled 
Into  the  narrow  interval  between  tlie  foss  and  rampart. 

But  there  are  different  opinions  about  the  space  intended.  S«e  ViUois- 
•on.~TE.1 
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Pitch*d,  and  Aehilles,  fearleM  of  •vrprise. 

Thence,  with  loud  voice,  the  Orecimns  thui  he  hailed. 

Oh  shame  to  Greece !     Warrion  in  ahow  alone  f      an 
Where  ia  yonr  boasted  prowess!     Ye  profesa'd 
Yain-glorious  erst  in  Lemnos,  while  je  fed 
Plenteously  on   the  flesh  of  beeves  full-grown, 
A.nd  crown*d  jour  beakers  high,  that  ye  would  face 
Each  man  a  hundred  Trojans  in  the  field —  SM 

Ay,  twice  a  hundred — ^yet  are  all  too  few 
To  face  one  Hector  now;   nor  doubt  I  aughl 
But  he  shall  soon  fire  the  whole  fleet  of  Greece* 
Jove !     Father  !    what  great  sovereign  ever  felt  270 

Thy  frowns  as  I !    Whom  hast  thou  shamed  as  me ! 
Yet  1  neglected  not,  through  all  the  course 
Of  our  disasterous  voyage  (in  the  hope  . 
That  we  should  vanquish  Troy)  thy  sacred  rites« 
But  where  I  found  thine  altar,  piled  it  high  279 

With  fat  and  flesh  of  bulls,  on  every  shore. 
But  oh,  vouchsafe  to  us,  that  we  at  least 
Ourselves,  deliverM,  may  escape  the  sword,  ^ 
Nor  let  their  foes  thus  tread  the  Grecians  down! 

He  said.     The  eternal  father  pitying  saw  399 

His  tears,  and  for  the  monarch's  sake  preserved 
The  people.     Instant,  surest  of  all  signs. 
He  sent  his  eagle ;   in  his  pounces  strong 
A  fawn  he  bore,  fruit  of  the  nimble  hind« 
Which  fast  beside  the  beauteous  altar  raised  sgs 

To  Panomphsan''  Jove  sudden  he  dropp'd.'* 

They,  conscious,  soon,  that  sent  from  Jove  he  came. 
More  ardent  sprang  to  fight.     Then  none  of  all 
Those  numerous  Chiefs  could  boast  that  he  outstripped 
Tydides,  urging  forth  beyond  the  foss  290 

\}*  To  Jove,  the  source  of  all  oracuiaT  information.] 

^  Jupiter,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Agamemnon,  sends  an  omen  to  en- 
ooarage  the  Greeks.  The  application  of  it  is  obvious :  The  eagle  signified 
Hector,  the  fawn  denoted  the  fear  and  flight  of  the  Greeks,  and  being  drop- 
ped at  the  altar  of  Jupiter,  indicated  that  tliey  would  be  saved  by  the  prD> 
taction  of  that  god. 

18 
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His  rapid  steeds,  and  rushing  to  the  war. 

He,  foremost  far,  a  Trojan  slew,  the  son 

Of  Phradmon,  Agelaus ;   as  he  turnM 

His  steeds  to  flight,  him  turning  with  his  spear 

Through  back  and  bosom  Diomede  transpierced.  295 

And  with  loud  clangor  of  his  arm3  he  fell. 

Then,  royal  Agamemnon  pass*d  the  trench 

And  Menelaus  ;   either  Ajax,  then. 

Clad  with  fresh  prowess  both  ;   them  follow'd,   next, 

Idomeneus^  with  his  heroic  friend  300 

In  battle  dread  as  homicidal  Mars, 

Meriones;   Evaemon's  son  renown'd 

Succeeded,  bold   Rurypylus  ;   and  ninth 

Teucer,  wide-straining  his  impatient  bow. 

He  under  corert   fought  of  the  broad  shield  20B 

Of  Telamonian  Ajax ;   Ajax  high 

Upraised  his  shield  ;    the  hero  from  beneath 

Took  aim,  and  whom  his  arrow  struck,  he  fell ; 

Then  close  as  to  his  mother's  side  a  chiM 

For  safety  creeps,  Teucer  to  Ajax'  side  310 

Retired,  and  Ajax  shielded  him  again. 

Whom  then  slew  Teucer   first,  illustrious  Chief? 

Orsilochus,  and  Ophelestes,  first. 

And  Ormenus  he  slew,  then  Daetor  died, 

Chromius  and  Lycophontes  brave  in  fight  315 

With  Amopaon  Polysmon's  son, 

And  Melanippus.     These,  together  heap'd, 

All  fell  by  Teucer  on  the  plain  of  Troy. 

The  Trojan  ranks  thinn'd  by  his  mighty  bow 

The  King  of  armies   Agamemnon  saw  32O 

Well-pleased,  and  him  approaching,  thus  began. 

Brave  Telamonian  Teucer,  oh,  my  friend. 
Thus  shoot,  that  light  may  visit  once  again 
The   DanaT,  and  Telamon   rejoice  ! 

Thee  Telamon  within  his  own  abode  32B 

Rear'd  although  spurious ;   mount  him,  in  return. 
Although  remote,  on  glory's  heights  again. 
I  tell  thee,  and  the  etfect  shall  follow   sure, 
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Let  but  the  Thunderer  and  Minenra  grant 

The   pillage  of  fair  Ilium  to  the  Greeks,  330 

And  I  will   give  to  thy  victorious  hand. 

After  my  own,  the  noblest  recompense, 

A  tripod  or  a  chariot  with  its  steeds. 

Or  some  fair  captive  to  partake  thy  bed. 

To  whom  the  generous  Teucer  thus  replied.  335 

Atrides !    glorious  monarch  !   wherefore  me 
Exhortest  thou  to  battle  ?   who  myself 
Glow   with   sufficient  ardor,  and  such  streng^ 
As  heaven  affords  me  spare  not  to  employ. 
8iDce  first  we  drove  them  back,  with  watchful  eye      340 
Their  warriors  I  have  mark*d  ;   eight  shafts  my  bow 
Hath  sent  long-barb*d,  and   every  shaft,  well-aim'd« 
The  body  of  some  Trojan  youth  robust 
Uath  pierced,  but  still  yon  ravening  wolf  escapes. 

He  said,  and   from   the   nerve  another  shafl  345 

Impatient  sent  at  Hector;    but  it  flew 
Devious,  and  brave  Gorgythion  struck  instead. 
Him   beautiful  Castianira,  brought 
By  Priam  from  JBsyma,  nyiuph  of  form 
Celestial,  to  the   King  of  Ilium  bore.  360 

As  in  the  garden,  with  the  weight  surcharged 
Of  its  own  fruit,  and  drench'd  by  vernal  raiof 
The  poppy  falls  oblique,  so  he  his  head 
Hung  languid,  by  his  helmet*s  weight  depress'd.^^ 
Then  Teucer  yet  an  arrow  from  the  nerve  865 

DispatchM  at  Hector,  with  impatience  fired 
To  pierce  him ;   but  again  his  weapon  err'd 
Turn'd  by  Apollo,  and  the  bosom  struck 
Of  Archeptolemus,  his  rapid   steeds 

To  battle   urging.  Hector's  charioteer.  360 

He  fell,  his  fiery  coursers  at  the  sound 
Recoil'd,  and  lifeless  where  he  fell  he  lay. 
Deep  sorrow  for  his  charioteer  the  mind 

^*  This  simile  is  very  beautiful,  and  exactly  represents  the  manner  of 
Oorgythion's  death.  There  is  so  much  truth  in  the  comparison,  that  we 
pity  the  £dl  of  the  youth  and  almost  feel  his  wound. 
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O'erwhelm'd  of  Hector,  yet  he  left  the  slain, 

And  seeing  his  own  brother  nigh  at  hand,  366 

Cebriones,  him  summonM  to   the  reins. 

Who  with  alacrity  that  charge  received. 

Then  Hector,  leaping  with  a  dreadful  shout 

From  his  resplendent  chariot,  grasp'd  a  stone, 

And  rush'd  on  Teucer,  vengeance  in  his  heart.  370 

Teucer  had  newly  fitted   to  the  nerve 

An  arrow  keen  selected  from  the  rest, 

And  warlike   Hector,  while  he  stood  the  cord 

Retracting,  smote  him  with  that  rugged  rock 

Just  where  the  key-bone  interposed  divides  375 

The  neck  and  bosom,  a  most  mortal  part 

It  snapp'd  the  bow-string,  and  with  numbing  force 

Struck  dead  his  hand ;   low  on  his  knees  he  dropp*d. 

And  from  his  opening  grasp  let  fall  the  bow. 

Then  not  unmindful  of  a  brother  fallen  38O 

Was  Ajax,  but,  advancing  rapid,  stalk'd 

Around  him,  and  his  broad  shield  interposed, 

Till  brave  Alaster  and  Mecisteus,  son 

Of  Ek;hiu3,  friends  of  Teucer,  from  the  earth 

Upraised  and  bore  him  groaning  to  the  fleet.  395 

And  now  again  fresh  force  Olympian  Jove 

Gave  to  the  Trojans ;   right  toward  the  foss 

They  drove  the  Greeks,  while  Hector  in  the  van 

Advanced,  death  menacing  in  every  look. 

As  some  fleet  hound  close-threatening  flank  or  haunch 
Of  boar  or  lion,  oft  as  he  his    head  391 

Turns  flying,  marks  him  with  a  steadfast  eye, 
So  Hector  chased  the  Grecians,  slaying  still 
The  hindmost  of  the  scatter'd  multitude. 
But  when,  at  length,  both  piles  and  hollow  foss  395 

They  had  surmounted,  and  no  few  had  fallen 
By  Trojan  hands,  within  their  fleet  they  stood 
Imprisoned,  calling  each  to  each,  and  prayer 
With  lifted  hands,  loud  offering  to   the   ^ods. 
With  Gorgon   looks,  meantime,  and  eyes  of  Mars,         400 
Hector  impetuous  his  mane-tossing  steeds 
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From  side  to  side  before  the  rampart  droTe, 
When  white-arm'd  Juno  pitying  the  Greeks, 
In  accents  wing'd  her  speech  to  Pallas  turn*d. 

Alas,  Jore's  daughter  !   shall  not  we  at  least  405 

In  this  extremity  of  their  distress 
Care  for  the  Grecians  by  the  fatal  force 
Of  this  one  Chief  destroyed  ?     I  can  endure 
The  rage  of  Priamelan   Hector  now 
No  longer ;   such  dire  mischiefs  he  hath  wrought         410 

Whom   answer'd  thus  Pallas,  csrulean-eyed. 
— And  Hector  had  himself  long  since  his  life 
Resign'd  and  rage  together,  by  the  Greeks 
Slain  under  Ilium's  walls,  but  Jove,  my  sire, 
Mad  counsels  executing  and  perverse,  415 

Me  counterworks  in  all  that  I  attempt. 
Nor  aught  remembers  how  I  saved  oftdmes 
His  son  enjoin'd  full  many  a  task  severe 
By  King  Eurystheus ;  to  the  Gods  he  wept. 
And  me  Jove  sent  in  haste   to  his  relief.  420 

But  had  I  then  foreseen   what  now  I  know, 
When  through  the  adamantine  gates  he  pass*d 
To  bind  the  dog  of  hell,  by  the  deep  floods 
Hemm'd  in  of  Styx,  he  had  returned  no  more. 
But  Thetis  wins  him  now;  her  will  prevails,  425 

And  mine  he  hates ;    for  she  hath  kiss'd  his  knees 
And  grasped  his  beard,  and  him  in  prayer  implored 
That  he  would  honor  her  heroic  son 
Achilles,  city-waster  prince  renown'd. 
'Tis  well — the  day  shall  come  when  Jove  again  430 

Shall  call  me  darling,  and  his  blue-eyed  maid 
As  heretofore ; — but  thou  thy  steeds  prepare. 
While   I,  my  father's  mansion  entering,  arm 
For  battle.     I  would  learn  by  trial  sure. 
If  Hector,  Priam's  offspring  famed  in  fight  435 

(Ourselves  appearing  in  the  walks  of  war) 
Will  greet  us  gladly.     Doubtless  at  the  fleet 
Some  Trojan  also,  shall   to  dogs  resign 
His  flesh  for  food,  and  to  the  fowb  of  heaven. 
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So  coanse]l*d  Pallas,  nor   the  daughter  dread  440 

Of  mighty  Saturn,  Juno,  disapproved. 
But  busily  and  with  dispatch  prepared 
The  trappings  of  her  coursers  golden-rein 'd. 
Meantime,  Minerva  progeny  of  Jove, 
On  the  adamantine  floor  of  his  abode  445 

Let   fall  profuse  her   variegated  robe. 
Lab.  >  of  her  own  hands.     She  first  put  on 
The  corslet  of  the  cloud-assembler  God, 
Then  arm*d  her  for  the  field  of  wo,  complete. 
Mounting  the  fiery  chariot,  next  she  seized  450 

Her  ponderous  spear,  huge,  irresistible. 
With  which  Jove's  awful  daughter  levels  ranks 
Of  heroes  against  whom  her  anger  burns. 
Juno  with  lifted  lash  urged  on   the  steeds. 
At  their  approach,  spontaneous  roarM  the  wide-  455 

Unfolding  gates  of  heaven  ;    the  heavenly  gates 
Kept  by  the  watchful  Hours,  to  whom  the  charge 
Of  the  Olympian  summit  appertains. 
And  of  the  boundless  ether,  back  to  roll, 
And  to  replace  the  cloudy  barrier  dense.  46O 

Spurred  through  the  portal  flew  the  rapid  steeds : 
Which  when  the   Eternal  Father  from  the  heights 
Of  Ida  saw,  kindling  with  instant  ire 
To  golden-pin ion'd  Iris  thus  he  spake. 

Haste,  Iris,  turn  them  thither  whence  they  came ;     466 
Me   let  them  not  encounter ;   honor  small 
To  them,  to  me,  should  from  that  strife  accrue. 
Tell  them,  and  the  eflfect  shall  sure  ensue. 
That  I  will  smite  their  steeds,  and  they  shall  halt 
Disabled ;   break  their  chariot,  dash   themselves  470 

Headlong,  and  ten  whole  years  shall  not  eflface 
The  wounds  by  my   avenging  bolts  impressed. 
So  shall  my  blue-eyed  daughter  learn  to  dread 
A  father's  anger;  but  for  the  oflfence 
Of  Juno,  I  resent  it  less  ;  for  she  475 

Clashes  **  with   all  my  counsels  from  of  old. 

"  [£yi«Xav. — ^The  word  ia  here  metaphorical,  aod  expresses,  in  its  primaiy 
use,  the  breaking  of  a  epear  against  a  shield.— Ta.] 
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He  ended ;   Iris  with  a  temprst*8  speed 
From  the  IdssaD  summit  soar*d  at  once 
To  the  Olympian;   at  the  open  gates 
Exterior  of  the  mountain  many-raled  480 

She  stayed  them,  and  her  coming  thus  declared 

Whither,  and  for  what  cause  T     What  rage  is  this ! 
Ye  may  not  aid  the  Grecians ;  Jore  forbids ; 
The  son  of  Saturn  threatens,  if  ye  force 
His  wrath  by  persererance  into  act,  48B 

That  he  will  smite  your  steeds,  and  they  shall  halt 
Disabled ;    break  your  chariot,  dash  yourselres 
Headlong,  and  ten  whole  years  shall  not  efl^^e 
The  wounds  by  his  avenging  bolts  impress*d. 
So  shall  hb  blue-eyed  daughter  leam  to  dread  490 

A  father's  anger;   but  for  the  offence 
Of  Juno,  he  resents  it  less ;   for  she 
Clashes  with  all  his  counsels  from  of  old. 
But  thou,  Minenra,  if  thou  dare  indeed 
Lift  thy  vast  spear  against   the  breast  of  Jove,  481 

Incorrigible  art  and  dead  to  shame. 

So  saying,  the  rapid   Iris  disappeared, 
And  thus  her  speech  to  Pallas  Juno  tum*d. 

Ah  Pallas,  progeny  of  Jove  !   henceforth 
No  longer,  in  the  cause  of  mortal  men,  500 

Contend  we  against  Jove.     Perish  or  live 
Grecians  or  Trojans  as  he  wills ;  let  him 
Dispose  the  order  of  his  own  concerns. 
And  judge  between  them,  as  of  right  he   may. 

So  saying,  she   turn'd   the    courseni ;    them  the  Hours 
Released,  and  to  ambrosia]  mangers  bound,  506 

Then  thrust  their  chariot  to  the  luminous  wall. 
They,  mingling  with  the  Gods,  on  golden  thrones 
Dejected  sat,  and  Jove  from  Ida  borne 
Reached  the  Olympian  heights,  seat  of  the  Gods.         610 
His  steeds  the  glorious  King  of  Ocean  loosed. 
And   thrust  the  chariot,  with   its   veil  o'erspread. 
Into  its  station  at  the  altar's   side. 
Then  sat  the  Thunderer  on  his  throne  of  gold 
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Himself^  and  the  huge  mountain  shook.    Meantime      515 
Juno  and  Pallas,  seated  both  apart, 
Spake  not  or  questioned  him.     Their  mute  resenre 
He  noticed,  conscious  of  the  cause,  and  said. 

Juno  and  Pallas,  wherefore  sit  ye  sad? 
Not  through  fatigue  by  glorious  fight  incurr'd  520 

And  slaughter  of  the  Trojans  whom  ye  hate. 
Mark  now  the  difference.     Not  the  Gknls  combined 
Should  hare  constrained  me  back,  till  all  my  force, 
Superior  as  it  is,  had  faiPd,  and  all 
My  fortitude.     But  ye,  ere  ye  beheld  525 

The  wonders  of  the  field,  trembling  retired. 
A.nd  ye  did  well — Hear  what  had  else  befallen. 
My  bolts  had  found  you  both,  and  ye  had  reach*d, 
In  your  own  chariot  borne,  the  Olympian  height, 
Seat  of  the  blest  Immortals,  never  more.  530 

He  ended;   Juno  and  Minerva  heard 
Low  murmuring  deep  disgust,  and  side  by  side 
Devising  sat  calamity  to  Troy. 
Minerva,  through  displeasure  ag^ainst  Jove, 
Nought  utterM,  for  her  bosom  boil'd  with  rage  ;  535 

But  Juno  check'd  not  hers,  who  thus  replied. 

What  word  hath  passM  thy  lips,  Jove  most  severe ! 
We  know  thy  force  resistless ;  yet  our  hearts 
Feel  not  the  less  when  we  behold  the  Greeks 
Exhausting  all  the  sorrows  of  their  lot.  540 

If  thou  command,  we  doubtless  will  abstain 
From  battle,  yet  such  counsel  to  the  Greeks 
Suggesting  still,  as  may  in  part  effect 
Their  safety,  lest  thy  wrath  consume  them  all. 

Then  answer,  thus,  cloud-gatherer  Jove  return'd. 
Look  forth,  imperial  Juno,  if  thou  wilt,  545 

To-morrow  at  the  blush  of  earliest  dawn. 
And  thou  shalt  see  Saturn's  almighty  son 
The  Argive  host  destroying  far  and  wide. 
For  Hector's  fury  shall  admit  no  pause  550 

Till  he  have  roused   Achilles,  in  that  day 
When  at  the  ships,  in  perilous  straits,  the  hosts 
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Shall   wage  fierce  battle  for  Patroelas  slam. 

Such  is  the  voice  of  fate*     But,  as  for  thee — 

Withdraw  thon  to  the  confines  of  the  abyss  665 

Where  Saturn  and  I&petus  retired, 

Exclusion  sad  endure  from  balmy  airs 

And  from  the  light  of  mom,  hell-girt  around, 

I  will  not  call  thee  thence.     No.     Should  thy  rage 

Transport  thee  thither,  there  thou  may'st  abide,  660 

There  sullen  nurse  thy  disregarded  spleen 

Obstinate  as  thou  art,  and  void  of  shame. 

He  ended ;   to  whom  Juno  nought  replied. 
And  HOW  the  radiant  Sun  in  Ocean  sank, 
Drawing  night  after  him  o'er  all  the  earth ;  666 

Night,  undesired  by  Troy,  but  to  the  Greeks 
Thrice  welcome  for  its  interposing  gloom. 

Then  Hector  on  the  river's  brink  fast  by 
The  Grecian  fleet,  where  space  he  found  unstrew'd 
With  carcases  convened  the  Chiefs  of  Troy.  670 

They,  there  dismounting,  listened  to  the  words 
Of  Hector  Jove-beloved ;   he  grasp*d  a  spear 
In  length  eleven  cubits,  bright  its  head 
Of  brass,  and  color'd  with  a  ring  of  gold. 
He  leanM  on  it,  and  ardent  thus  began.  675 

Trojans,  Dardanians,  and  allies  of  Troy  ! 
I  hoped,  this  evening  (every  ship  consumed. 
And  all  the  Grecians  slain)  to  have  return M 
To  wind-swept  Ilium.     But  the  shades  of  night 
Have  intervened,  and  to  the  night  they  owe,  660 

In  chief,  their  whole   fleet's  safety  and  their  own« 
Now,  therefore,  as  the  night  enjoins,  all  take 
Needful  refreshment.     Your  high-mettled  steeds 
Release,  lay  food  before  them,  and  in  haste 
Drive  hither  from  the  city  fatted  sheep  685 

And  oxen;  bring  ye  from  your  houses  bread. 
Make  speedy  purchase  of  heart-cheering  wine. 
And  gather  fuel  plenteous;   that  all  night. 
E'en  till  Aurora,  daughter  of  the  morn 
Shall  look  abroad,  we  may  with  many  fires  600 
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Illame  the  skies;   lest  even  in  the  night, 
Launching,  they  mount  the  hillows  and  escape. 
Beware  that  they  depart  not  unannoy'd, 
But,  as  he  leaps  on  board,  give  each  a  wound 
With  shaft  or  spear,  which  he  shall  nurse  at  home. 
So  shall  the  nations  fear  us,  and  shall  vex  sgs 

With  ruthless  war  Troy's  gallant  sons  no  more. 
Next,  let  the  heralds,  ministers  of  Jove, 
Loud  notice   issue  that  the  boys  well-grown. 
And  ancients  silver-hair'd  on  the  high  towers  600 

Built  by  the  Gods,  keep  watch ;   on  every  hearth 
In  Troy,   let  those  of  the  inferior  sex 
Make  sprightly  blaze,  and  place  ye  there  a  guard 
Sufficient,  lest  in  absence  of  the  troops 
An  ambush  enter,  and  surprise  the  town.  qob 

Act  thus,  ye  dauntless  Trojans ;    the  advice 
Is  wholesome,  and  shall  serve  the  present  need, 
And  so  much  for  the  night ;   ye  shall  be  told 
The  business  of  the  morn  when  mom  appears. 
It  is  my  prayer  to  Jove  and  to  all  heaven  610 

(Not  without  hope)  that  I  may  hence  expel 
These  dogs,  whom  Ilium's   unpropitious  fates 
Have  wafted  hither  in  their  sable  barks. 
But  we  will  also  watch  this  night,   ourselves, 
And,   arming  with  the  dawn,   will  at  their  ships  615 

Give  them  brisk  onset.     Then  shall  it  appear 
If  Diomede  the  brave  shall  me  compel 
Back  to  our  -walls,  or  I,  his  arms  blood-stain'd, 
Tom  from  his  breathless  body,  bear  away. 
To-morrow,   if  he  dare  but  to  abide  620 

My  lance,  fie  shall  not  want  occasion  meet 
For  show  of  valor.     But  much  more  I  judge 
That  the  next  rising  sun  shall  see  him  slain 
With  no  few  friends  around  him.     Would   to  heaven! 
I  were  as  sure  to   'scape  the  blight  of  age  625 

And  share   their  honors  with  the  Gods  above, 
As  comes  the  morrow  fraught  with   wo  to  Greece. 
So  Hector,  whom  his  host  with  loud  acclaim 
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All  praised.    Then  each  his  sweating  steeds  releasedt 

And  rein*d  them  safely  at  his  chariot-side.  qjq 

And  now  from  Troy  provision  large  they  broaght» 

Oxen,  and  sheep,  with  store  of  wine  and  bread* 

And  fuel  much  was  gathered.     ^*  Next   the  Gods 

With  sacrifice  they  sought,  and  from  the  plain 

UpwaAed  by  the  winds  the  smoke  aspired  §$$ 

Savoury,  but  unacceptable  to  those 

Abore  ;   such  hatred  in  their  hearts  they  bore 

To  Priam,  to  the  people  of  the  brare 

Spear-practised  Priam,  and  to  sacred  Troy. 

Big  with  great  purposes  and  proud,  they  sat,  $40 

Not  disarray'd,  but  in  fair  form  disposed 
Of  eren  ranks,  and  watch'd  their  numerous  fires. 
As  when  around  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  stars 
Shine  in  full  splendor,  and  the  wind»  are  hush'd. 
The  groves,  the  mountain- tops,  the  headland-heights     MS 
Stand  all  apparent,  not  a  vapor  streaks 
The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  open'd  wide 
AH  glitters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheer'd ;  *^ 
So  numerous  seem'd  those  fires  the  bank  between 
Of  Xanthus,  blazing,  and  the  fleet  of  Greece,  660 

In  prospect  all  of  Troy  ;  a  thousand  fires. 
Each  watch'd  by  fifty  warriors  seated  near. 
The  steeds  beside  the  chariots  stood,  their  com 
Chewing,  and  waiting  till  the  golden-throned 
Aurora  should  restore  the  light  of  day.  66S 

^  [The  following  lines,  to  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  are  a  translation  of 
■ome  which  Barnes  has  here  inserted  from  the  second  Alciblades  of  Plato.] 

17  The  simile  is  the  most  magnificent  that  can  be  conoeived.  The  stars 
come  forth  brightly,  the  whole  heaven  is  cloudless  and  serene,  the  moon  Is 
in  the  sky,  the  heights,  and  promontories,  and  foresu  stand  forth  distinctly 
in  the  light,  and  Uu  shepherd  rejoices  in  his  heart.  This  last  simple  and 
natural  circumstance  is  inexpressibly  beautiful,  and  heightens  the  effect  of 
the  Tisible  scene,  by  associating  it,  in  the  most  direct  and  poetical  man- 
ner, with  the  inward  emotion  that  such  a  scene  must  produce.— Filtov. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  THE  NINTH  BOOK. 

By  advice  of  Nestor,  Agamemnon  sends  Uly68es,  Phcenix,  and  Ajax  to  the 
tent  of  Achilles  with  pronosiils  of  reconciliation.  They  execute  their 
commission,  but  without  effect.  PhoBniz  reniitins  with  Achilles;  Ulyijses 
and  Ajax  return 
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So  watch'd  the  Trojan  host;   but  thoughts  of  flight. 

Companions  of  chill  fear,  from  heaven  infused. 

Possessed  the  Grecians;  every  leader's  heart 

Bled,  pierced  with  anguish  insupportable. 

As  when  two  adverse  winds  blowing  from  Thrace,  5 

Boreas  and  Zephyrus,  the  fishy  Deep 

Vex  sudden,  all  around,   the  sable  flood 

High  curPd,  flings  forth  the  salt  weed  on  the  shore 

Such  tempest  rent  the  mind  of  every  Greek. 

Forth  stalk 'd  Atrides  with  heart-riving  wo  10 

Transfixt;  he  bade  his  heralds  call  by  name 
Each  Chief  to  council,  but  without  the  sound 
Of  proclamation;  and  that  task  himself 
Among  the  foremost  sedulous  performed. 
The  sad  assembly  sat;   when  weeping  fast  15 

As  some  deep  ^  fountain  pours  its  rapid  stream 
Down  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock, 
King  Agamemnon  in  the  midst  arose, 
And,  groaning,  the  Achaians  thus  addressed. 

Friends,  counsellors  and  leaders  of  the  Greeks  !  ao 

In  dire  perplexity  Saturnian  Jove 
Involves  me,  cruel ;   he  assured  me  erst, 

>  [Iix  the  original  the  word  i^—fitXaroipos — darlc-watered ;  and  it  is  ren- 
dered—<ie«p — by  the  beet  intrrpretere,  because  deep  waters  have  a  black- 
ish appearaoce.  Avo^cpoy  f^oip  if*  properly  water  that  runs  with  rapidity  1 
water— ^ra  S»¥iict6>f  ^o/i»or.— See  Villoieson.]— Tb. 
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And  solemnly,  that  I  should  not  return 

Till  I  had  wasted  wall-encircled  Troy ; 

But  now  (ah  fraudulent  and  foul  rererse  ! )  25 

Commands  me  back  inglorious  to  the  shores 

Of  distant  Argos,  with  diminished  troops. 

80  stands  the  purpose  of  almighty  Joye, 

Who  many  a  citadel  hath  laid  in  dust. 

And  shall  hereafter,  matchless  in  his  power.  90 

Haste  therefore.     My  advice  is,  that  we  all 

Fly  with  our  fleet  into  our  native  land. 

For  wide-built  Ilium  shall  not  yet  be  ours. 

He  ceased,  and  all  sat  silent ;  long  the  sons 
Of  Greece,  o'erwhelm'd  with  sorrow,  silent  sat,  35 

When  thus,  at  last,  bold  Diomede  began. 

Atrides  !   foremost  of  the  Chiefs  I  rise 
To  contravert  thy  purpose  ill-conceived, 
And  with  such  freedom  as  the  laws,  O  King ! 
Of  consultation  and  debate  allow.  40 

Hear  patient.     Thou  hast  been  thyself  the  first 
Who  e'er  reproach'd  me  in  the  public  ear 
As  one  effeminate  and  slow  to  fight; 
How  truly,  let  both  young  and  old  decide. 
The  son  of  wily  Saturn  hath  to  thee  45 

Given,  and  refused;   he  placed  thee  high  in  power. 
Gave  thee  to  sway  the  sceptre  o'er  us  all. 
But  courage  gave  thee  not,  his  noblest  gift.* 
Art  thou  in  truth  persuaded  that  the  Greeks 
Are  pusillanimous,  as  thou  hast  said?  50 

If  thy  own  fears  impel  thee  to  depart. 
Go  thou,  the  way  is  open ;   numerous  ships. 
Thy  followers  from  Mycens,  line  the  shore. 
But  we,  the  rest,  depart  not,  'till  the  spoil 
Of  Troy  reward  us.     Or  if  all  incline  55 

To  seek  again  their  native  home,  fly  all; 
Myself  and  Sthenelus  will  persevere 

«  This  is  the  Umguage  of  a  brave  man,  boldly  to  affirm  that  courage  is 
above  crowns  and  sceptres.  In  former  times  they  were  not  heroditaiy,  but 
the  recompense  of  valor. 
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Till  nium  fiJl,  for  with  the  Qods  we  came. 

He  ended  ;   all  the  admiring   sons  of  Greece 
With   shouts  the  warlike  Diomede  extolled,  60 

When  thus  equestrian  Nestor  next  began. 

Tydides,   thou  art  eminently  brare 
In  fight,   and  all  the  princes  of  thy  years 
Excell'st  in  council.     None  of  all  the  Greeks 
Shall  find  occasion  just  to  blame  thy  speech  68 

Or  to  gainsay ;   yet  thou  hast  fallen  short. 
What  wonder?    Thou  art  young;   and  were  myself 
Thy  father,  thou  should^st  be  my  latest  born. 
Yet  when  thy  speech  is  to  the  Kings  of  Greece, 
It  is  well-framed  and  prudent     Now  attend  !  70 

Myself  will  speak,  who  have  more  years  to  boast 
Than  thou  hast  seen,  and  will  so  closely  scan 
The  matter,  that  Atrides,  our  supreme. 
Himself  shall  have  no  cause  to  censure  me. 
He  is  a  wretch,  insensible  and  dead  75 

To  all  the  charities  of  social  life, 
Whose  pleasure  is  in  ciWl  broils  alone.' 
But  Night  is  urgent,  and  with  Night's  demands 
Let  all  comply.     Prepare  we  now  repast. 
And  let  the  guard  be  stationed  at  the  trench  80 

Without  the  wall;   the  youngest  shall  supply 
That  service;  next,  Atrides,  thou  begin 
(For  thou  art  here  supreme)  thy  proper  task. 
Banquet  the  elders;   it  shall  not  disgrace 
Thy  sovereignty,  but  shall   become  thee  well.  86 

Thy  tents  are  fiU'd  with  wine  which  day  by  day 
Ships  bring  from  Thrace ;   accommodation  large 
Hast  thou,  and  numerous  is  thy  menial  train. 
Thy  many  guests  assembled,  thou  shah  hear 
Our  counsel,  and  shalt  choose  the  best ;  great  need  •    90 
Have  all  Achaia's  sons,  now,  of  advice 

>  [The  obeervatiun  seems  made  with  a  Tiew  ta  prevent  such  a  reply  from 
Agamemnon  to  Diomede  as  might  give  birth  to  new  disstinsions,  while  it 
reminds  him  indirectly  of  the  misdiiefs  that  had  already  attended  hia  quar- 
rel with  AchiUe8.]-Tm. 
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Most  prudent;   for  the  foe,  fut  by  the  fleet 
Hath  kindled  numerous  fires,  which  who  can  see 
Unmoved?   This  night  shall  save  us  or  destroy.^ 

He  spake,  whom  all  with  full  consent  approved.         gs 
Forth  rush'd  the  guard  well-arm*d  ;   first  went  the  son 
Of  Nestor,  Thrasymedes,  valiant  Chief; 
Then,  sons  of  Mars,  Asc^aphus  advanced. 
And  brave  lalmenus ;    whom  followed  next 
Deipyrus,  Aphareus,  Meriones,  lOo 

And  Lycomedes,  Creon's  son  renown*d. 
Seven  were  the  leaders  of  the  guard,  and  each 
A  hundred  spearmen  headed,  young  and  bold. 
Between  the  wall  and  trench  their  seat  they  chose, 
There  kindled  fires,  and  each  his  food  prepared.  105 

Atrides,  then,  to  his   pavilion  led 
The  thronging  Chiefs  of  Greece,  and  at  his  board 
Regaled  them ;   they  with   readiness  and  keen 
Dispatch   of  hunger  shared  the  savory  feast. 
And  when  nor  thirst  remained  nor  hunger  more  no 

Unsated,  Nestor  then,  arising  first. 
Whose  counsels  had  been  ever  wisest  deem'd. 
Warm  for  the  public  interest,   thus  began. 

Atrides!   glorious  sovereign!    King  of  men! 
Thou  art  n}y  first  and  last,  proem  and  close,  115 

For  thou  art  mighty,  and  to  thee  are  given 
From  Jove  the  sceptre  and  the  laws  in  charge, 
For  the  advancement  of  the  general  good. 
Hence,  in  peculiar,  both  to  speak  and  hear 
Become  thy  duty,  and  the  best  advice,  120 

By  whomsoever  ofier'd,  to  adopt 
And  to  perform,  for  thou  art  judge  alone. 
I  will  promulge  the  counsel  which  to  me 
Seems  wisest ;  such,  that  other  Grecian  none 

*  This  speech  of  Nestor  is  happily  conceived.  It  belonged  to  him  as  the 
aged  counsellor  to  begin  the  debate,  by  laying  the  subject  before  the  assem- 
bly, especially  as  it  was  necessary  to  impute  the  blame  of  the  present  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  the  array  to  Agamemnon.  It  would  have  been  presump- 
tuous in  any  other,  and  It  was  a  matter  of  diflSculty  and  delicacy  even  for 
Nestor.— Pblton. 
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Shall  giTe   thee  better;   neither  is  it  neWt  m 

But  I  hare  ever  held  it  since  the  day 

When,  most  illustrious  !    thou  wast  pleased  to  tiJie 

By  force  the  maid  Brisels  from  the  tent 

Of  the  enraged  Achilles  ;   not,  in  truth, 

By  my  advice,  who  did  dissuade  thee  much;  130 

But  thou,  comp]3ring  with  thy  princely  wrath, 

Hast  shamed  a  Hero  whom  therasekes  the  Gods 

Delight  to  honor,  and  his  prize  detain^st. 

Yet  even  now  contrive  we,  although  late. 

By  lenient  gifts  liberal,  and  by  speech  131 

Conciliatory,  to  assuage  his  ire. 

Then  answered  Agamemnon,  King  of  men. 
Old  Chief!   there  is  no  falsehood  in  thy  charge; 
I  have  offended,  and  confess  the  wrong. 
The  warrior  is  alone  a  host,  whom  Jove  140 

Loves  as  he  loves  Achilles,  for  whose   sake 
He  hath  Achaia^s  thousands  thus  subdued. 
But  if  the  impulse  of  a  wayward  mind 
Obeying,  I  have  err'd,  behold  me,  now, 
Prepared  to  soothe  him  with  atonement  large  itf 

Of  giAs  mestimable,  which  by  name 
I  will  propound  in  presence  of  you  all. 
Seven  tripods,  never  sullied  yet  with  fire ; 
Of  gold  ten  talents ;    twenty  cauldrons  bright ; 
Twelve  coursers,  strong,  victorious  in  the  race;  iso 

No  man  possessing  prizes  such  as  mine 
Which  they  have  won  for  me,  shall  feel  the  want 
Of  acquisitions  splendid  or  of  gold. 
Seven  virtuous  female  captives  will  I  give 
Expert  in  arts  domestic,  Lesbians  all,  156 

Whom,  when  himself  took  Lesbos,  I  received 
My  chosen   portion,  passing  womankind 
In  perfect  loveliness  of  face  and  form. 
These  will  I  give,  and  will  with  these  resign 
Her  whom  I  took,  Briseis,  with  an  oath  160 

Most  solemn,  that  unconscious  as  she  was 
Of  my  embraces,  such  I   yield  her  his. 
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All  these  I  give  him  now;  and  if  at  length 

The  Gods  vouchsafe  to  us  to  overturn 

Priam's  great  city,  let  him  heap  his  ships  i66 

With  gold  and  brass,  entering  and  choosing  first 

When  we  shall  share  the  spoil.     Let  him  beside 

Choose  twenty  from  among  the  maids  of  Troy, 

Helen  except,  loveliest  of  all  their  sex. 

And  if  once  more,  the  rich  milk-flowing  land  170 

We  reach  of  Argos,  he  shall  there  become 

My  son-in-law,  and  shall   enjoy  like  state 

With  him  whom  I  in  all  abundance  rear, 

My  only  son  Orestes.     At  my  home 

I  have  three  daughters ;   let  him  thence   conduct  175 

To  Phthia,  her  whom  he  shall  most  approve. 

Chrysothemis  shall  be  his  bride,  or  else 

Laodice  ;   or  if  she  please  him  more, 

Iphianassa ;   and  from  him  I  ask 

No  dower;'  myself  will  such  a  dower  bestow  190 

As  never  father  on  his  child  before. 

Seven  fair  well -peopled  cities  I  will  give 

Cardamyle  and  Enope,  and  rich 

In  herbage,  Hira ;    Pherae  stately-built,  "* 

And  for  her   depth   of  pasturage   renown'd  186 

Antheia ;   proud  JGpeia's  lofty  towers. 

And  Pedasus  impurpled   dark  with  vines. 

All  these  are  maritime,  and  on   the  shore 

They  stand  of  Pylus,  by  a  race  possessed 

Most  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  who   tributes  large,       190 

And  gifts  presenting  to  his  sceptred  hand. 

Shall  hold  him  high  in  honor  as  a  God. 

These  will  I  give  him  if  from  wrath  he  cease. 

Let  him  be  overcome.     Pluto  alone 

Is  found  implacable  and  deaf  to  prayer,  195 

>  Id  the  heroic  age,  the  bridegroom,  before  marriage,  was  obliged  to  make 
two  presents,  one  to  his  betrothed  wife,  and  one  to  his  faiher-in-law.  This 
was  also  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Hebrews.  Abraham's  servant  gave  pre- 
sents to  Rebekah :  Gren.  xxiv.  22.  Shechem  promised  a  dowry  and  gift  to 
Jacob  for  his  dauglucr :  Gen.  xxiv.  12.  And  in  after  times,  Saul  said  he 
desired  no  dowry  fur  Michal :  1  Sam.  xviii.  26. 
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Whom  therefore  of  all  Gods  men  hate  the  most. 
My  power  is  greater,  and  my  years  than  his 
More  numerous,  therefore  let  him  yield  to  me. 

To  him  Gerenian   Nestor  thus  replied. 
Atrides  !   glorious  sovereign  !    King  of  men  !  20O 

No  sordid  gifts,  or  to  be  viewed   with  scorn, 
Givest  thou  the  Prince  Achilles.     But  away  I 
Send  chosen  messengers,  who  shall  the  son 
Of  Peleus,  instant,  in  his  tent   address. 
Myself  will  choose  them,  be  it  theirs  to  obey.  206 

Let  Phcenix  lead,  Jove  loves  him.     Be  the  next 
Huge  Ajax;    and  the  wise  Ulysses  third. 
Of  heralds,  Odius  and  Eurybates 
Shall  them  attend.     Bring  water  for  our  hands ; 
Give  charge  that  every  tongue  abstain  from  speech       21O 
Portentous,  and  propitiate  Jove  by  prayer. 

He  spake,  and  all  were  pleased.     The  heralds  pour'd 
Pure  water  on  their  hands  ;*    attendant  youths 
The  beakers  crown'd,  and  wine    from  right  to  left 
Distributed  to  all.     Libation  made,  215 

All  drank,  and  in  such  measure  as  they  chose, 
Then  hasted  forth  from  Agamemnon's  tent 
Gerenian  Nestor  at  their  side  them  oft 
Instructed,  each  admonishing  by  looks 
Significant,  and  motion  of  his  eyes,  220 

But  most  Ulysses,  to  omit  no  means 
By  which  Achilles  likeliest  might  be  won. 
Along  the  margin  of  the  sounding  deep 
They  pass'd,  to  Neptune,  compasser  of  earth. 
Preferring  vows  ardent  with  numerous  prayers,  225 

That  they  might  sway  with  ease  the  mighty  mind 
Of  fierce  JBacides.     And  now  they  reach'd 
The  station  where  his  Myrmidons  abode. 
Him  solacing  they  found  his  heart  with  notes 
Struck  from  his  silver-framed  harmonious  lyre ;  230 

•  One  of  the  religious  ceremonies  previous  to  any  important  enterprise. 
Then  followed  the  order  for  silence  and  reverent  attention  j  then  the  libation, 

&C— FsLTOXf. 
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Among  the  spoils  he  found  it  when  he  sacVd 

E^tion's  city ;    with  that  lyre  his  cares 

He  soothM,  and  glorious  heroes  were  his  theme.^ 

Patroclus  silent  sat,  and  he  alone, 

Before  him,  on  ^acides  intent,  236 

Expecting  still  when  he  should  cease  to  sing. 

The  messengers  advanced  (Ulysses  first) 

Into  his  presence ;   at  the  sight,  his  harp 

Still  in  his  hand,  Achilles  from  his  seat 

Started  astonish M  ;  nor  with  less  amaze  240 

Patroclus  also,  seeing  them,  arose. 

Achilles  seized  their  hands,  and  thus  he  spake.* 

f  Achilles  having  retired  from  action  in  displeasure  to  Agamemnon,  qui- 
eted himself  by  singing  to  his  lyre  the  achievements  of  demi-gods  and  he- 
roes. Nothing  was  better  suited  to  the  martial  disposition  of  this  h^ro,  than 
these  heroic  songs.  Celebrating  the  actions  of  the  valiant  prepared  him  fur 
his  own  great  exploits.  Such  was  the  music  of  the  ancients,  uiid  to  sui  h 
purposes  was  it  applied.  When  the  lyre  of  Paris  was  offered  to  Alexander, 
he  replied  that  he  had  little  value  for  it,  but  much  desired  that  of  Achilles, 
on  which  he  sung  the  actions  of  heroes  in  former  times. — Plutarch. 

*  The  manners  of  the  Iliad  are  the  manners  of  the  patriarchal  and  curly 
ages  of  the  East  The  chief  diflerences  arise  from  a  different  religion  and  a 
more  maritime  situation.  Very  far  removed  from  the  savage  state  on  the 
one  hand,  and  equally  distant  from  the  artificial  state  of  an  extended  com- 
merce and  a  manufacturing  population  on  the  other,  the  spirit  and  habitudes 
of  the  two  modes  of  society  are  almost  identical.  The  hero  and  the  Patri- 
arch are  substantially  coeval ;  but  the  first  wanders  in  twilight,  the  last  stands 
in  the  eye  of  Heaven.  When  three  men  appeared  to  Abraham  in  ttie  plains 
of  Mamre,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from  the  tent  door,  brought  them  in,  direct- 
ed Sarah  to  make  bread,  fetched  from  the  herd  himself  a  calf  tender  and 
good,  dressed  it,  and  set  it  before  them.  When  Ajax,  Ulysses,  and  Phoenix 
stand  before  Achilles,  he  rushes  forth  to  greet  them,  brings  them  into  the 
tent,  directs  Patroclus  to  mix  the  wine,  cuts  up  the  meat,  dresses  it,  and 
sets  it  before  the  ambassadors.    •    *    •    * 

Instances  of  this  sort  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  but  the  student 
will  find  it  a  pleasing  and  useful  task  to  discover  them  for  himself;  and  these 
will  amply  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  that  correspondenec  of 
spirit  and  manners  between  the  Homeric  and  the  early  ages  of  the  [>ibie 
history,  to  which  I  have  adverted.  It  is  real  and  important;  it  atibrds  a 
standard  of  the  feelings  with  which  we  ought  to  read  the  Iliad,  if  we  mean 
to  read  it  as  it  deserves ;  and  it  explains  and  sets  in  the  true  point  of  \iew 
numberless  passages,  whieh  the  ignorance  or  frivolity  of  after- times  has 
charged  with  obscurity,  meanness  or  error.  The  Old  Testament  and  the  Iliad 
reflect  light  mutually  on  each  other ;  and  both  in  respect  of  poetry  and  monlf 
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Hail  friends !  ye  all  are  welcome.     Urgent  cause 
Hath  doubtless  brought  you,  whom  I  dearest  hold 
(Though  angry  still)  of  all  Achaia's  host  345 

80  saying,  he  introduced  them,  and  on  seats 
Placed  them  with  purple  arras  overspread. 
Then   thus  bespake  Patroclus  standing  nigh. 

Son  of  Menstius  !  bring  a  beaker  more 
Capacious,  and  replenish  it  with  wine  SSO 

Diluted '  less ;   then  give  to  each  his  cup ; 
For  dearer  (riends  than  these  who  now  arrive 
My  roof  beneath,  or  worthier,  have  I   none. 

He  ended,  and  Patroclus  quick  obeyM, 
Whom  much  he  loved.     Achilles,  then,  himself  25s 

Advancing  near  the  fire  an  ample  ^^  tray, 
Spread  goats*  fiesh  on  it,  with  the  flesh  of  sheep 
And  of  a  fatted  brawu  ;   of  each  a  chine. 
Automedon  attending  held  them  fast. 
While  with  sharp  steel  Achilles  from  the  bone  260 

Sliced  thin  the  meat,  then  pierced  it  with  the  spits. 
Meantime  the  godlike  Menaetiades 
Kindled  fierce  fire,  and  when  the  flame  declined, 
Raked  wide  the  embers,    laid    the  meat  to  roast, 
And  taking  sacred  salt  from  the  hearth -side  266 

Where  it  was  treasured,  showered  it  o'er  the  feast 
When  all  was  finish'd,  and  the  board  set  forth, 

(for  the  whole  of  Homer's  poetry  is  a  praiae  of  virtue,  and  every  thing  in 
him  tends  to  this  point,  except  that  which  is  merely  superfluous  and  for 
ornament)  it  may  with  great  truth  be  said,  that  he  who  has  the  longest  stu- 
died, and  the  most  deeply  imbibed,  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  will  the 
best  understand  and  the  most  lastingly  appreciate  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 

H.  N.  COLBAIDOE. 

*  [I  tiave  given  this  sense  to  the  word  Zotportpop — on  the  authority  of  the 
Venetian  Scholium,  though  some  contend  that  it  should  be  translated — 
qtdckfy.  Achilles,  who  had  reproached  Agamemnon  with  intemperate  drinlc- 
ing,  was,  himself^  more  addicted  to  music  than  to  wine.] — Tb. 

^  [It  is  not  without  authority  that  I  have  thua  rendered  Kpitov  ntya.  Ho- 
mers banquets  are  never  stewed  or  boiled ;  it  cannot  therefore  si^'.tfv  a  kettle. 
It  was  probably  a  kitchen- table,  dresser,  or  tray,  on  which  the  nirat  was  pre- 
pared for  the  spit.  Accordingly  we  find  that  this  very  meat  was  spitted 
afterward. — See  Schaufelbergcrus.]— Tb 
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Patroclus  furnished  it  around  with  bread 

In  baskets,  and  Achilles  served  the  guests. 

Beside  the  tent-wall,  opposite,  he  sat  270 

To  the  divine  Ulysses ;   first  he  bade 

Patroclus  make  oblation ;   he  consigned 

The  consecrated  morsel  to  the  fire. 

And  each,  at  once,  his  savoury  mess  assail'd. 

When  neither  edge  of  hunger  now  they  felt  275 

Nor  thirsted  longer,  Ajax  with  a  nod 

Made  sign  to  Phoenix,  which  Ulysses  mark'd, 

And  charging  high  his  cup,  drank  to  his  host 

Health  to  Achilles !   hospitable  cheer 
And  well  prepared,  we  want  not  at  the  board  280 

Of  royal  Agamemnon,  or  at  thine. 
For  both  are  nobly  spread  ;  but  dainties  now. 
Or  plenteous  boards,  are  little  our  concern.  ^^ 
Oh  godlike  Chief!  tremendous  ills  we  sit 
Contemplating  with  fear,  doubtful  if  life  285 

Or  death,  with  the  destruction  of  our  fleet. 
Attend  us,  unless  thou  put  on  thy  might. 
For  lo  !    the  haughty  Trojans,  with  their  friends 
Caird  from  afar,  at  the  fleet-side  encamp. 
Fast  by  the  wall,  where  they  have  kindled  fires  290 

Numerous,  and  threaten  that  no  force  of  ours 
Shall  check  their  purposed  inroad  on  the  ships. 
Jove  grants  them  favorable  signs  from  heaven. 
Bright  lightnings;    Hector  glares  revenge,  with  rage 
Infuriate,   and  by  Jove  assisted,   heeds  295 

Nor  God  nor  man,  but  prays  the  mom  to  rise 
That  he  may  hew  away  our  vessel-heads. 
Burn  all  our  fleet  with  fire,  and  at  their  sides 
Slay  the  Achaians  struggling  in  the  smoke. 
Horrible  are  my  fears  lest  these  his  threats  300 

The  Gods  accomplish,  and  it  be  our  doom 

"  There  are  no  speeches  in  the  Iliad  better  placed,  better  timed,  or  that  give 
a  greater  idea  of  Homer's  genius  than  the.^  of  the  ambassadors  to  Achilles. 
They  are  not  only  demanded  by  the  occasion,  but  skilfully  arranged,  and  ia 
a  manner  that  gives  pleasure  to  the  reader. 
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To  perish  here,  from  Argos  &r  remote. 

Up,  therefore !   if  ihou  canst,  and  now  at  last 

The  weary  sons  of  all  Achaia  save 

From  Trojan   violence.     Regret,  but  vain,  aOS 

Shall  else  be  thine  iiereafter^  when  no  cure 

Of  such  great  ill,  once  sufierM,  can  be  found. 

Thou  therefore,  seasonably  kind,  devise 

Means  to  preserve  from  such  disastrous  fate 

The  Grecians.     Ah,  my  friend !   when   Peleus  thee      310 

From  Phthia  sent  to  Agamemnon's  aid, 

On  that  same  day  he  gave  thee  thus  in  charge. 

"Juno,  my  son,  and  Pallas,  if  they  please. 

Can  make  thee  valiant;   but  thy  own  big  heart 

Thyself  restrain.     Sweet  manners  win  respect  siS 

Cease  from  pernicious  strife,  and  young  and  old 

Throughout  the  host  shall  honor  thee  the  more.'* 

Buch  was  thy  father's  charge,  which  thou,  it  seems, 

Remember'st  not.     Yet  even  now  thy  wrath 

Renounce ;   be  reconciled  ;   for  princely  gifts  330 

Atrides  gives  thee  if  thy  wrath  subside. 

Hear,  if  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all. 

How  vast  the  gifts  which  Agamemnon  made 

By  promise  thine,  this  night  within  his  tent 

Seven  tripods  never  sullied  yet  with  fire  ;  32s 

Of  gold  ten  talents  ;    twenty  cauldrons  bright ; 

Twelve  steeds  strong-limb'd,  victorious  in  the  race ; 

No  man  possessing  prizes  such  as  those 

Which  they  have  won   for  him,  shall  feel  the  want 

Of  acquisitions  splendid,  or  of  gold.  33O 

Seven  virtuous  female  captives  he  will  give, 

Expert  in  arts  domestic,   Lesbians  all. 

Whom  when  thou  conquer'dst  Lesbos,  he  received 

His  chosen  portion,  passing  woman-kind 

In  perfect  loveliness  of  face  and  form.  335 

These   will  he  give,  and  will  with  these  resign 

Her  whom  he   took,   Brisels,  with  an  oath 

Most  solemn,   that  unconscious   as  she  was 

Of  his  embraces,  such  he  }rields  her  back. 
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All  these  he  girefl  thee  dow  !   and  if  at  length  340 

The  Gods  vouchsafe  to  us  to  overturn 

Priam's  great  city,  thou  shalt  heap  thy  ships 

With  gold  and  brass,  entering  and  choosing  first, 

When  we  shall  share  the  ^spoil ;  and  shalt  beside 

Choose  twenty  from  among  the  maids  of  Troy,  345 

Helen  except,  loveliest  of  all  their  sex. 

And  if  once  more  the  rich  miliv-flowing  land 

We  reach  of  Argos,  thou  shah  there  become 

His  son-in-law,  and  shalt  enjoy  like  state 

With  him,  whom  he  in  all  abundance  rears,  sgo 

His  only  son  Orestes.     In  his  house 

He  hath  three  daughters  ;   thou  may*st  home  conduct 

To  Phthia,  her  whom  thou  shalt  most  approve. 

Chrysothemis  shall  be  thy  bride  ;   or  else 

Laodice ;   or  if  she  please  thee  more  355 

Iphianassa;   and  from  thee  he  asks 

No  dower ;   himself  will  such  a  dower  bestow 

As  never  father  on  his  child  before. 

Seven  fair  well-peopled  cities  will  he  give ; 

Cardamyle  and  Enoj^e;  and  rich  360 

In  herbage,  Hira ;   Pherae  stately-built. 

And  for  her  depth  of  pasturage  renown'd, 

Antheia;   proud  iEpeia*s  lofty  towers, 

And  Pedasus  impurpled  dark  with  vines. 

All  these  are  maritime,  and  on  the  shore  3^5 

They  stand  of  Pylus,  by  a  race  possessM 

Most  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  who  tribute  large 

And  gifts  presenting  to  thy  sceptred  hand. 

Shall  hold  thee  high  in  honor  as  a  God. 

These  will  he  give  thee,  if  thy  wrath  subside.  370 

But  should'st  thou  rather  in  thine  heart  the  more 
Both  Agamemnon  and  his  gifts  detest, 
Yet  oh  compassionate  the  afflicted  host 
Prepared  to  adore  thee.     Thou  shalt  win  renown 
Among  the  Grecians  that  shall  never  die.  375 

Now  strike  at  Hector.     He  is  here  ;— himself 
Provokes  thee  forth;  madness  is  in  his  heart, 
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And  in  his  rage  he  glories  that  our  shipa 
Have  hither  brought  no  Grecian  brave  as  he. 

Then  thus  Achilles  matchless  in  the  race.  aeo 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd ! 
I  must  with  plainness  speak  my  fixt  resolve 
Unalterable ;  lest  I  hear  from  each 
The  same  long  murmurM  melancholy  tale. 
For  I  abhor  the  man,  not  more  the  gates  981 

Of  hell  itself,  whose  words  belie  his  heart. 
So  shall  not  mine.     My  judgment  undisguised 
Is  this ;   that  neither  Agamemnon  me 
Nor  all  the  Greeks  shall  move  ;    for  ceaseless  toil 
Wins  here  no  thanks ;    one  recompense  awaits  nO 

The  sedentary  and  the  most  alert. 
The  brave  and  base  in  equal  honor  stand, 
And  drones  and  heroes  fall  unwept  alike. 
I  after  all  my  labors,  who  exposed 

My  life  continual  in  the  field,  have  eam'd  395 

No  very  sumptuous  prize.     As  the  poor  bird 
Gives  to  her  unfledged  brood  a  morsel  gained 
After  long  search,  though  wanting  it  herself^ 
So  I  have  worn  out  many  sleepless  nights. 
And  waded  deep  through  many  a  bloody  day  400 

In  battle  for  their  wives."     I  have  destroyed 
Twelve  cities  with  my  fleet,  and  twelve,  save  one^ 
On  foot  contending  in  the  fields  of  Troy. 
From  all  these  cities,  precious  spoils  I  took 
Abundant,  and  to  Agamemnon's  hand  40B 

Gave  all  the  treasure.     He  within  his  ships 
Abode  the  while,  and  having  all  received, 
Little  distributed,  and  much  retained  ; 
He  gave,  however,  to  the  Kings  and  Chiefs 
A  portion,  and  they  keep  it.     Me  alone  410 

Of  all  the  Grecian  host  he  hath  despoiPd  ; 
My  bride,  my  soul's  delight  is  in  his  hands. 
And  let  him,  couch'd  with  her,  enjoy  his  fill 

IS  [Dacier  obsenrps,  that  he  pluralizes  the  one  wife  of  Menelau&  through 
the  impetuosity  of  hie  spirit.]— Tr.  ,  t  zed  by  GoOqIc 
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Of  dalliance.     What  sufficient  cause,  what  need 

Have  the  Achaians  to  contend  with  Troy  ?  415 

Why  hath  Atrides  gathered  such  a  host. 

And  led  them  hither?     Was't  not  for  the  sake 

Of  beauteous  Helen  ?     And  of  all  mankind 

Can  none  be  found  who  love  their  proper  virives 

But  the  Atridae?     There  is  no  good  man  420 

Who  loves  not,  guards  not,  and   with  care  provides 

For  his  own  wife,  and,  though  in  battle  won, 

I  loved  the  fair  Briseis  at  my  heart. 

But  having  dispossessed  me  of  my  prize 

So  foully,  let  him  not  essay  me  now,  42s 

For  I  am  warned,  and  he  shall  not  prevail. 

With  thee  and  with  thy  peers  let  him  advise, 

Ulysses  !   how  the  fleet  may  likeliest  'scape 

Yon  hostile  fires  ;   full  many  an  arduous  task 

He  hath  accomplished  without  aid  of  mine ;  430 

80  hath  he  now  this  rampart  and   the  trench 

Which  he  hath  digg'd  around  it,  and  with  stakes 

Planted  contiguous — puny  barriers  all 

To  hero-slaughtering  Hector's  force  opposed. 

While  I   the  battle  waged,  present  myself  430 

Among  the  Achaians,  Hector  never  fought 

Far  from  his  walls,  but  to  the  8csdan  gate 

Advancing  and  the  beach-tree,  there  remained. 

Once,  on  that  spot  he   met  me,  and  my  arm 

Escaped  with  difficulty  even  there.  440 

But,  since  I  feel  myself  not  now  inclined 

To  fight  with  noble  Hector,  yielding  first 

To  Jove  due  worship,  and  to  all  the  Gods, 

To-morrow  will  I  launch,  and  give  my  ships 

Their  lading.     Look  thou  forth  at  early  dawn,  445 

And,  if  such  spectacle  delight  thee  aught. 

Thou  shalt  behold  me  cleaving  with  my  prows 

The  waves  of  Hellespont,  and  all  my  crews 

Of  lusty  rowers  active  in  their  task. 

So  shall  I  reach  (if  Ocean's  mighty  God  450 

Prosper  my  passage)  Phthia  the  deep-soil'd 
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Od  the  third  day.     I  hare  possessions  there. 

Which  hither  roaming  in  an  evil  hour 

I   left  abundant.     I  shall  also   hence 

Convey  much  treasure,  gold  and  burnish'd  brass,  45s 

And  glittering  steel,  and  women  passing  fair 

My  portion  of  the  spoib.     But  he,  your  King, 

The  prize  he  gave,  himself  resumed. 

And  taunted  at  me.     Tell  him  my  reply, 

And  tell  it  him  aloud,  that  other  Greeks  460 

May  indignation  feel  like  me,  if  arm*d 

Always  in  impudence,  he  seek  to  wrong 

Them  also.     Let  him  not  henceforth  presume, 

Canine  and  hard  in  aspect  though  he  be, 

To  look  me  in  the  face.     I  will  not  share  466 

His  counsels,  neither  will  I  aid  his  works. 

Let  it  suffice  him,  that  he  wrong'd  me  once. 

Deceived  me  once,  henceforth  his  glozing  arts 

Are  lost  on  me.     But  let  him  rot  in  peace 

Crazed  as  he  is,  and  by  the  stroke  of  Jove  470 

Infatuate.     I  detest  his  gifts,  and  him 

So  honor  as  the   thing  which  most  I  scorn. 

And  would  he  give  me  twenty  times  the  worth 

Of  this  his  offer,  all  the  treasured  heaps 

Which  he  possesses,  or  shall  yet  possess,  476 

All  that  Orchomenos  within  her  walls. 

And  all  that  opulent  Egyptian  Thebes 

Receives,  the  city  with  a  hundred  gates, 

Whence  twenty  thousand  chariots  rush  to  war, 

And  would  he   give  me  riches  as  the  sands,  480 

And  as  the  dust  of  earth,  no  gifts  from  him 

Should  soothe   me,  till  my  soul  were  first  avenged 

For  all  the  offensive  license  of  his  tongue. 

I  will  not  wed  the  daughter  of  your  Chief, 

Of  Agamemnon.     Could  she  vie  in  charms  485 

With  golden  Venus,  had  she  all  the  skill 

Of  blue-eyed  Pallas,  even  so  endowM 

She  were  no  bride  for  me.     No.     He  may  choose 

From  the  Achaiaiis  some  superior  Prince, 
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One  more  her  equal.     Peleus,  if  the  Gods  490 

Preserve  me,  and  I  safe  arrive  at  home, 
Himself,  ere  long,  shall  mate  me  with  a  bride. 
In  Hellas  and  in  Phthia  may  be  found 
Fair  damsels  many,  daughters  of  the  Chiefs 
Who  guard  our  cities  ;   I  may  choose  of  them,  495 

And  make  the  loveliest  of  them  all  my  own. 
There,  in  my  country,  it  hath  ever  been 
My  dearest  purpose,  wedded  to  a  wife 
Of  rank  convenient,   to  enjoy  in  peace 
Such  wealth  as  ancient  Peleus  hath  acquired.  500 

For  life,  in  my  account,  surpasses  far 
/in  value  all  the  treasures  which  report 
Ascribed  to  populous  Ilium,  ere  the  Greeks 
Arrived,  and  while  the  city  yet  had  peace ; 
Those  also  which  ApoIlo^s  marble  shrine  605 

In  rocky  Pytho  boasts.     Fat  flocks  and  beeves 
May  be  by  force  obtained,  tripods  and  steeds 
Are  bought  or  won,  but  if  the  breath  of  man 
Once  overpass  its  bounds,   no  force  arrests 
Or  may  constrain  the  unbodied  spirit  back.  510 

Me,  as  my  silver-footed  mother  speaks 
Thetis,  a  twofold  consummation  waits. 
If  still  with  battle  I  encompass  Troy, 
I   win  immortal  glory,  but  all  hope 

Renounce  of  my  return.     If  I  return  515 

To  my  beloved  country,  I  renounce 
The  illustrious  meed  of  glory,  but  obtain 
Secure  and  long  immunity  from  death. 
And  truly  I  would  recommend  to  all 
To  voyage  homeward,  for  the  fall  as  yet  520 

Ye  shall  not  see  of  Ilium's  lofty  towers. 
For  that  the  Thunderer  with  uplifted  arm 
Protects  her,  and  her  courage  hath  revived. 
Bear  ye  mine  answer  back,  as  is  the  part 
Of  good  ambassadors,  that  they  may  frame  526 

Some  likelier  plan,  by  which  both  fleet  and  host 
May  be  preserved ;  for,  my  resentment  still 
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Barning,  this  project  is  but  premature. 

Let  Phoenix  stay  with  ua,  and  sleep  this  night 

Within  ray  tent,   that,  if  he  so  incline,  M 

He  may  to-morrow  in  my  fleet  embark. 

And  hence  attend  me  ;    but  I  leare  him  free. 

He  ended ;   they  astonished  at  his  tone 
(For  Tehement  he  spake)  sat  silent  all, 
Tin  Phcsnix,  aged  warrior,  at  the   last  MB 

Gushed  into  tears  (for  dread  his  heart  o'erwhelm*d 
Lest  the  whole  fleet  should  perish)  and  replied. 

If  thou  indeed  have  purposed  to  return. 
Noble  Achilles  1   and  such  wrath  retain*st 
That  thou  art  altogether  fixt  to  leave  140 

The  fleet  a  prey  to  desolating  fires. 
How  then,  my  son!   shall  I  at  Troy  abide 
Forlorn  of  thee !     When  Peleus,  hoary  Chief, 
Sent  thee  to  Agamemnon,  yet  a  child,  ^' 
Unpractised  in  destructive  fight,  nor  less  MB 

Of  councils  ignorant,  the  schools  in  which 
Great  minds  are  form'd,  he  bade  me  to  the  war 
Attend  thee  forth,  that  I  might  teach  thee  all. 
Both  elocution  and  address  in  arms. 
Me  therefore  shalt  thou  not  with  my  consent  150 

Leave  here,  my  son !   no,  not  would  Jove  himself 
Promise  me,  reaping  smooth  this  silver  beard. 
To  make  me  downy-cheek'd  as  in  my  youth  ; 
Such  as  when  erst  from  Hellas  beauty-famed 
I  fled,  escaping  from  my  father's  wrath  666 

Amyntor,  son  of  Ormenus,  who  loved 
A  beauteous  concubine,  and  for  her  sake 
Despised  his  wife  and  persecuted  me. 
My  mother  suppliant  at  my  knees,  with  prayer 
Perpetual  importuned  me    to  embrace  660 

The  damsel  first,  that  she  might  loathe  my  sire. 
I  did  so ;   and  my  father  soon  possess 'd 

*'  According  to  some  ancient  writers,  Achilles  was  but  twelve  years  of  age 
when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  Troy.  And  from  whit  is  here  related  of  his 
education  under  Phoenix,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  th^  1  jWc  of  his  having  been 
taught  by  Chiron  is  an  invention  of  a  later  age  and  unknown  to  Homer.    ^ 
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With  hot  suspicion  of  the  fact,  let  loose 

A  storm  of  imprecation,  in  his  rage 

Invoking  all  the  Furies  to  forbid  56S 

That  ever  son  of  mine  should  press  his  knees. 

Tartarian  Jove  **  and  dread  Persephone 

FulfiU'd  his  curses ;   with  my  pointed  spear 

I  would  have  pierced  his  heart,  but  that  my  wrath 

Some  Deity  assuaged,  suggesting  of^  670 

What  shame  and  obloquy  I  should  incur, 

Known  as  a  parricide  through  all  the  land. 

At  length,  so  treated,  I  resolved  to  dwell 

No  longer  in  his  house.     My  friends,  indeed, 

And  all  my  kindred  compass'd  me  around  575 

With  much  entreaty,  wooing  me  to  stay ; 

Oxen  and  sheep  they  slaughter'd,  many 'a  plump 

Well-fat  ted  brawn  extended  in  the  flames. 

And  drank  the  old  man's  vessels  to  the  lees. 

Nine  nights  continual  at  my  side  they  slept,  SBO 

While  others  watch 'd  by   turns,  nor  were  the  fires 

Extinguished  ever,  one,  beneath  the  porch 

Of  the  barr'd  hall,  and  one  that  from  within 

The  vestibule  illumed  my  chamber  door. 

But  when  the  tenth  dark  night  at  length  arrived,  686 

Sudden  the  chamber  doors  bursting  I  flew 

That  moment  forth,  and  unperceived  alike 

By  guards  and  menial  woman,  leap'd  the  walL 

Through  spacious  Hellas  flying  thence  afar, 

I  came  at  length  to  Phthia  the  deep-soiPd,  600 

Mother  of  flocks,  and  to  the  royal  house 

Of  Peleus ;  Peleus  with  a  willing  heart 

Receiving,  loved  me  as  a  father  loves 

His  only  son,  the  son  of  his  old  age, 

*♦  The  ancienlB  gave  the  name  of  Jupiter  not  only  to  the  Gtod  of  heaveA, 
but  also  to  the  God  of  hell,  as  is  seen  here;  and  to  thj  God  of  the  s  a.  as 
appears  from  iEschylus.  They  meant  thereby  to  show  that  one  sole  deity 
governed  the  world.  To  teach  this  truth,  statues  were  made  of  Jupiter  which 
had  three  eyea.  Priam  had  one  in  the  court  of  his  palace,  whch,  in  sliaring 
the  booty  of  the  war  of  Troy,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Stheneius,  who  carried  it  to 
Greece.— Daciba.  ^  , 
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Inheritor  of  all  his  Urg^e  demeflnei.  105 

He  made  me  rich ;   placed  under  my  control 

A  populous  realm,  and  on  the  skirts  I  dwelt 

Of  Phthia,  ruling  the  Dolopian  race. 

Thee  from  my  soul,  thou  semblance  of  the  Gods, 

I  loyed,  and  all  illustrious  as  thou  art,  ^00 

Achilles!   such  I  made  thee.     For  with  me, 

Me  only,  would'st  thou  forth  to  feast  abroad, 

Nor  would'st  thou  taste  thy  food  at  home,  'till  first 

I  placed  thee  on  my  knees,  with  my  own  hand 

Thy  viands  carved  and  fed  thee,  and  the  wine  a06 

Held  to  thy  lips;  and  many  a  time,  in  fits 

Of  infant  frowardness,  the  purple  juice 

Rejecting  thou  hast  deluged  all  my  vest. 

And   fiird  my  bosom.     Oh,  I  have  endured 

Much,  and  have  also  much  performed  for  thee,  eiO 

Thus  purposing,  that  since  the   Crods  vouchsafed 

No  son  to  me,  thyself  shouldst  be  my  son, 

Oodlike  Achilles !   who  shouldst  screen  perchance 

From  a  foul  fate  my  else  unshelter'd  age. 

Achilles  !   bid  thy  mighty  spirit  down.  §16 

Thou  shouldst  not  be  thus  merciless;   the  Gods, 

Although  more  honorable,  and  in  power 

And  virtue  thy  superiors,  are  themselves 

Yet  placable ;  and  if  a  mortal  man 

Offend  them  by  transgression  of  their  laws,  630 

Libation,  incense,  sacrifice,  and  prayer. 

In  meekness  ofifer'd  turn  their  wrath  away. 

Prayers  are  Jove*s  daughters,  ^^  wrinkled,  ^^  lame,  slant-eyed, 

Which  though  far  distant,  yet  with  constant  pace 

Follow  Ofifence.     Offence,  robust  of  limb,  025 

^  So  called  because  Jove  protects  those  who  implore  his  aid. 

^  [Wrinkled — because  the  countenance  of  a  man  driven  to  prayer  by  a 
consciousness  of  guilt  is  sorrowful  and  dejected.  Lame— because  it  is  a 
remedy  to  which  men  recur  late,  and  with  reluctance.  And  slant-eyed — 
either  because,  in  that  state  of  humiliation  they  fear  to  lift  their  eyes  to 
heaven,  or  are  employed  in  taking  a  retrospect  of  their  past  misconduct. 

The  whole  allegory,  considering  when  and  wfitre  it  was  composed,  forms 
a  very  striking  passage.]  -Ta 
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And  treading  firm  the  ground,  outstrips  them  all. 

And  over  all  the  earth  before  them  runs 

Hurtful  to  man.     They,  following,  heal  the  hurt 

Received  respectfully  when  they  approach, 

They  help  us,  and  our  prayers  hear  in  return.  630 

But  if  we  slight,  and  with  obdurate  heart 

Resist  them,  to   Saturnian  Jove  they  cry 

Against  us,  supplicating  that  Offence 

May  cleave  to  us  for  vengeance  of  the  wrong. 

Thou,  therefore,  O  Achilles  !    honor  yield  636 

To  Jove's   own   daughters,  vanquished,  as  the  brave 

Have  ofttimes  been,  by  honor  paid  to  tliee. 

For  came  not  Agamemnon  as  he  comes 

With  gifts  in   hand,  and  promises  of  more 

Hereafter ;  burn*d  his  anger  still  the  same,  640 

I  would  not  move  thee  to  renounce  thy  own. 

And  to  assist  us,  howsoe'er  distress'd. 

But  now,  not  only  are  his  present  gifts 

Most  libera],  and  his  promises  of  more 

Such  also,  but  these  Princes   he  hath  sent  646 

Charged  with  entreaties,  thine  especial  friends, 

And  chosen  for  that  cause,  from  all   the  host. 

Slight  not  their  embassy,  nor  put  to  shame 

Their  intercession.     We  confess   that  once 

Thy  wrath  was  unreprovable  and  just.  650 

Thus  we  have  heard  the  heroes  of  old  times 

Applauded  oft,  whose  anger,  though  intense, 

Yet  left  them  open  to  the  gentle  sway 

Of  reason  and  conciliatory  gifts. 

I  recollect  an   ancient  history,  656 

Which,  since  all  here  are  friends,  I  will  relate. 

The  brave  iEtolians  and  Curctes  met 

Beneath  the   walls  of  Calydon,  and  fought 

With  mutual  slaughter ;    the  iEtolian  powers 

In   the  defence   of  Calydon  the  fair,  660 

And  the  Curetes,  bent  to   lay  it  waste  : 

That  strife  Diana  of  the   golden  throne 

Kindled  between   them,  wiih  resentment  fired 
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That  Oeneufl  h«d  not  in  tooM  fertile  spot 
The  first  fruits  of  his  harrest  set  apart  fd 

To  her;   with  hecatombs  he  entertained 
All  the  Divinities  of  hearen  beside, 
And  her  alone,  daughter  of  Jore  supreme, 
Or  through   forget  fulness,  or  some  neglect, 
Senred  not ;   omission  careless  and  profane !  qto 

.She,  progeny  of  Jore,  Goddess  shaft-arm'd, 
A  <'ivage  boar  bright-tusk*d  in  anger  sent. 
Which  haunting  Oeneus'  fields  much  havoc  made. 
Trees  numerous  on   the  earth  in  heaps  he  cast 
Uprooting  them,  with  all  their  blossoms  on.  en 

But  Meleager,  Oeneus*  son,  at  length 
Blew  him,  the  hunters  gathering  and  the  hounds 
or  numerous  cities  ;   for  a  boar  so  vast 
Might  not  be  vanquish'd  by  the  power  of  few, 
And  many  to  their  funeral  piles  he  sent.  Oqq 

Then  raised  Diana  clamorous  dispute, 
And  contest  hot  between  them,  all  alike, 
Curet«s  and  JBtolians  fierce  in  arms 
The  boar's  head  claiming,  and  his  bristly  hide. 
So  long  as  warlike  Meleager  fought,  68B 

^tolia  prospered,  nor  with  all  their  powers 
Could  the  Curetes  stand  before  the  walls. 
Bnt  when  resentment  once  had  fired  the  heart 
Of  Meleager,  which  hath  tumult  oft 
Excited  in  the  breasts  of  wisest  men,  680 

(For  his  own  mother  had  his  wrath  provoked 
Althaea)  thenceforth  with  his  wedded  wife 
He  dwelt,  fair  Cleopatra,  close  retired. 
She  was  Marpessa's  daughter,  whom  she  bore 
To  Idas,  bravest  warrior  in   his  day  69B 

Of  all  on  earth.     He  fear'd  not  'gainst  the  King 
Himself  Apollo,  for  the  lovely  nymph 
Marpessa's  sake,  his  spouse,  to  bend  his  bow. 
Her,  therefore,  Idas  and  Marpessa  named 
Thenceforth   Alcyone,  because   the  fate  700 

Of  sad   Alcyone  Marpessa  shared,  ogtzedbyGoOglc 
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And  wept  like  her,  by  Phoebus  forced  away. 

Thus  Meleager,  tortured  with  the  pangs 

Of  wrath  indulged,  with  Cleopatra  dwelt, 

Vex'd  that  his  mother  cursed  him  ;   for,   witli  grief     70B 

Frantic,  his  mother  importuned  the  Gods 

To  avenge  her  slaughter'd  brothers*'  on  his  head. 

Oft  would  she  smite  the  earth,  while  on  her  knees 

Seated,  she  fill'd  her  bosom   with  her  tears. 

And  call'd  on  Pluto  and  dread  Proserphie  710 

To  slay  her  son ;    nor  vain  was  that  request. 

But  by  implacable  Erynnis  heard 

Roaming  the  shades  of  Erebus.     Ere  long 

The  tumult  and  the  deafening  din  of  war 

Roar'd  at  the  gates,  and  all   the  batterM  towers  715 

Resounded.     Then  the  elders  of  the  town 

Dispatch'd  the  high-priests  of  the  Gods  to  plead 

With  Meleager  for  his  instant  aid. 

With  strong  assurances  of  rich  reward. 

Where  Calydon  afforded  fattest  soil  720 

They  bade  him  choose  to  his  own  use  a  farm 

Of  fifty  measured  acres,  vineyard  half. 

And  half  of  land  commodious  for  the  plow. 

Him  Oeneus  also,  warrior  grey  with  age, 

Ascending  to  his  chamber,  and  his  doors  726 

Smiting  importunate,  with  earnest  prayers 

Assay M  to  soften,  kneeling  to  his  son. 

Nor  less  his  sisters  woo*d  him  to  relent. 

Nor  less  his  mother ;   but  in  vain  ;  he  grew 

Still  more  obdurate.     His  companions  hist,  730 

Tne  most  esteem'd  and  dearest  of  his  friends. 

The  same  suit  urged,  yet  he  persisted  still 

Relentless,  nor  could  even  they  prevail. 

But  when  the  battle  shook  his  chamber-doors 

And  the  Curetes  climbing  the  high  towers  73B 

Had  fired  the  spacious  city,  then  with  tears 

The  beauteous  Cleopatra,  and  with  prayers 

"[She  had  five  brothers:    Iphiclus,  Polyphonies,  Phanes,  Eurypylas, 
PlexippuB.]— Ta. 
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Assail'd  him ;   in  his  view  she  net  the  woes 

Numberless  of  a  ciiy  storm M — the  men 

SlaughterM,  the  city  burnt  to  dust,  the  chaste  740 

Matrons  with  all  tiieir  children  dragged  away. 

That  dread  recital  roused  him,  and  at  length 

Issuing,  he  put  his  radiant  armor  on. 

Thus  Meleager,  gratifying  first 

His  own  resentment  from  a  fatal  day  745 

Saved  the  iEtolians,  who  the  promised  gift 

Refused  him,  and  his  toils  found  no  reward. 

But  thou,  my  son,  be  wiser;  follow  thou 

No  demon  who  would  tempt  thee  to  a  coarse 

Like  his ;   occasion  more  propitious  far  750 

Smiles  on  thee  now,  than  if  the  fleet  were  fired. 

Come,  while  by  gifts  invited,  and  receive 

From  all  the  host,  the  honors  of  a  God  ; 

For  shouldst  thou,  by  no  gifts  induced,  at  last 

Enter  the  bloody  field,  although  thou  chase  755 

The  Trojans  hence,  yet  less  shall  be  thy  praise. 

Then  thus  Achilles,  matchless  in  the  race. 
Phcenix,  my  guide,  wise,  noble  and  revered ! 
I  covet  no  such  glory !   the  renown 

Ordain'd  by  Jove  for  me,  is  to  resist  780 

All  importunity  to  quit  my  ships 
While  I   have  power  to  move,  or  breath  to  draw. 
Hear  now,  and  mark  me  well.     Cease  thou  from  tears. 
Confound  me  not,   pleading  with  sighs  and  sobs 
In  Agamemnon's  cause  ;  O  love  not  him,  755 

Lest  I  renounce  thee,  who  am  now  thy  friend. 
Assist  me  rather,   as  thy  duty  bids, 
Him  to  afHict,   who  hath  afflicted   me. 
So  shah  thou  share  my  glory  and  my  power. 
These  shall  report  as  they  have  heard,  but  here  770 

Rest  thou  this  night,  and  with  the  rising  morn 
We  will  decide,   to  stay  or  to  depart. 

He  ceased,  and  silent,  by  a  nod  enjoinM 
Patroclus   to   prepare  an  easy  couch 
For  Phoenix,  anxious  to  dismiss  the  rest  GooqIF' 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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Incontinent;  when  Ajax,  godlike  son 
Of  Telamon,  arising,  thus  began. 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renownM  I 
Depart  we  now ;   for   I  perceive  that  end 
Or  fruit  of  all  our  reasonings  shall  be  none.  780 

It  is  expedient  also  that  we  bear 
Our  answer  back  (unwelcome  as  it  is) 
With  all  dispatch,  for  the  assembled  Greeks 
Expect  us.     Brave  Achilles  shuts  a  fire 
Within  his  breast;   the  kindness  of  his  friends,  735 

And   the  respect  peculiar  by  ourselves 
Shown  to  him,  on  his  heart  work  no  effect. 
Inexorable  man !   others  accept 
Even  for  a  brother  slain,  or  for  a  son 
Due  compensation ;  ^"  the  delinquent  dwells  790 

Secure  at  home,  and  the  receiver,  soothed 
And  pacified,  represses  his  revenge. 
But  thou,  resentful  of  the  loss  of  one. 
One  virgin  (such  obduracy  of  heart 

The  Gods  have  given  thee)  can'st  not  be  appeased.      795 
Yet  we  assign  thee  seven  in  her  stead. 
The  most  distinguishM  of  their  sex,  and  add 
Large  gifts  beside.     Ah  then,  at  last  relent! 
Respect  thy  roof ;    we  are  thy  guests ;    we  come 
Chosen  from  the  multitude  of  all  the  Greeks,  800 

Beyond  them  all  ambitious  of  thy  love. 

To  whom  Achilles,  swiftest  of  the  swift. 
My  noble  friend,  offspring  of  Telamon ! 
Thou  seem*8t  sincere,  and  I  believe  thee  such. 
But  at  the  very  mention  of  the  name  805 

Of  Atreus*  son,  who  shamed  me  in  the  sight 
Of  all  Achaia*s  host,  bearing  me  down 
As  I  had  been  some  vagrant  at  his  door, 

u  It  was  the  custom  for  the  murderer  to  go  into  banishment  for  one  year. 
But  if  the  relations  of  the  murdered  person  were  willing,  the  criminal,  by 
paying  a  certain  fine,  might  buy  off  the  exile  and  remain  at  home.  Ajax 
sums  up  this  argument  with  great  strength :  We  see,  says  he,  a  brother  for- 
give tht  murder  of  his  brother,  a  futher  that  of  his  son ;  but  Achilles  will 
not  forgive  the  liyury  ofiered  him  by  taking  away  one  captive  woman. 
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My  boflODi  boils.     Return  ye  and  report 

Your  answer.     I  no  tbouf^ht  will  entertain  siO 

Of  crimson  war,  till  the  illustrious  son 

Of  warlike  Priam,   Hector,  blood-embrued, 

Shall  in  their  tents  the  Myrmidons  assail 

Themselves,  and  fire  ray  fleet     At  my  own  ship. 

And  at  my  own  pavilion  it  may  chance  81ft 

That  even  Hector's  violence  shall  pause.'* 

He  ended  ;    they  from  massy  goblets  each 
Libation  pour'd,  and  to  the  fleet  their  course 
Resumed  direct,  Ulysses  at  their  head. 
Patroclus  then  his  fellow-warriors  bade,  820 

And  the  attendant  women  spread  a  couch 
For  Phcenix;   they  the  couch,  obedient,  spread 
With  fleeces,  with  rich  arras,  and  with  flax 
Of  subtlest  woof.     There  hoary  Phoenix  lay 
In  expectation  of  the  sacred  dawn.  p$ 

Meantime  Achilles  in  the  interior  tent, 
With  beauteous  Diomeda  by  himself 
From  Lesbos  brought,  daughter  of  Phorbas,  lay. 
Patroclus  opposite  reposed,  with  whom 
Slept  charming  Iphis ;   her,  when  he  had  won  890 

The  lofty  towers  of  Scyros,  the  divine 
Achilles  took,  and  on  his  friend  bestow'd. 

But  when  those  Chiefs  at  Agamemnon's  tent 
Arrived,  the  Greeks  on  every  side  arose 
With  golden  cups  welcoming  their  return.  63ft 

All  questioned  them,  but  Agamemnon  first. 

Oh  worthy  of  Achaia's  highest  praise. 
And  her  chief  ornament,  Ulysses,  speak ! 
Will  he  defend  the  fleet?   or  his  big  heart 
Indulging  wrathful,  doth  he  still  refuse?  840 

To  whom  renown'd  Ulysses  thus  replied. 
Atrides,  Agamemnon,  King  of  men ! 

^  The  character  of  Achilles  is  well  sustained  in  all  his  speeches.  To 
Ulysses  be  returns  a  flat  denial,  and  threatens  to  leave  the  Trojan  shore  in 
the  morning.  To  Phcenix  his  answer  is  more  gentle.  After  Ajax  has  spo- 
ken, he  seems  determined  nut  to  depart,  but  yet  refuses  to  bear  arms,  cjceept 
in  d«;lence  of  hia  own  squadron.  r^ ^^^T^ 
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He  his  resentment  qnenches  not,  nor  will. 

But  burns  with  wrath  the  more,  thee  and  thy  gifb 

Rejecting  both.     He  bids  thee  with  the  Greeks  845 

Consult  by  what  expedient  thou  may'st  save 

The  fleet  and  people,  threatening  that  himself 

Will  at  the  peep  of  day  launch  all  his  barks, 

And  counselling,  beside,  the  general  host 

To  voyage  homeward,  for  that  end  as  yet  860 

Of  Ilium  waird  to  heaven,  ye  shall  not  find. 

Since  Jove  the  Thunderer  with  uplifted  arm 

Protects  her,  and  her  courage  hath  revived. 

Thus  speaks  the  Chief,  and  Ajax  is  prepared, 

With  the  attendant  heralds  to  report  856 

As  I  have  said.     But  Phcenix  in  the  tent 

Sleeps  of  Achilles,  who  his  stay  desired, 

That  on  the  morrow,  if  he  so  incline. 

The  hoary  warrior  may  attend  him  hence 

Home  to  his  country,  but  he  leaves  him  free.  860 

He  ended.     They  astonished  at  his  tone 
(For  vehement  he  spake)  sat  silent  all. 
Long  silent  sat  the  afflicted  sons  of  Greece, 
When  thus  the  mighty  Diomede  began. 

Atrides,  Ag^amemnon,  King  of  men !  866 

Thy  supplications  to  the  valiant  son 
Of  Peleus,  and  the  oflfer  of  thy  gifts 
Innumerous,  had   been  better  far  withheld. 
He  is  at  all  times  haughty,  and  thy  suit 
Hath  but  increased  his  haughtiness  of  heart  870 

Past  bounds:   but  let  him  stay  or  let  him  go 
As  he  shall  choose.     He  will  resume  the  fight 
When  his  own  mind  shall  prompt  him,  and  the  Gods 
Shall  urge  him  forth.     Now  follow  my  advice. 
Ye  l\ave  refresh'd  your  hearts  with  food  and  wine,    876 
Which  are  the  strength  of  man ;   take  now  repose, 
And  when  the  rosy-finger'd  morning  fair 
Shall  shine  again,  set  forth  without  delay 
The  battle,  horse  and  foot,  before  the  fleet. 
And  where  the  foremost  fight,  fight  also   thou.  880 
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He  ended;   aU  the  Kings  applauded  warm 
His  counsel,  and  the  dauntless  tone  admired 
Of  Diomede.     Then,  due  libation  made, 
Each  sought  his  tent,  and  took  the  gift  of  sleep. 


There  is  inuch  in  this  book  which  is  worthy  of  close  sttentioii.    The  con- 
summate genius,  the  ▼aried  and  versatile  power,  the  eloquence,  truth,  and 
nature  diaplayed  in  it,  will  alwaya  be  admired.    Perhaps  there  is  no  portion   n/ 
of  the  poem  more  lemsrltsble  for  tliese  attributes.— Psltow. 
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All  night  4b t*  leaders  of  the  hftst  of  Greece 

Lay  sunk  in  soft  rt-pose,  all,   save   ihe  Chief/ 

The  son  of  Atrcusi ;   hioi  from  thuUj^ht  to  ihoughl 

RoTing  solicitous,   no  slt-ep  relievetl. 

As  when  the  spou»f?  of  beautcuus^  Juno,  darts  g 

His  n^cquenl  iires,   liegigtiing  hi^Bvy  r^iiii 

Imnien^ie,  or  bail*;^torin,  or  tield* whitening  snow, 

Or  else  wide-throated  war  ciilainitous. 

So  frequent  were  the  groans  by   Airbus'  son 

Heaved  from  hb  innioijt  heart,  treLiibhiig  with  dr«»di      iQ 

For  cmt  he  but  his  eye  toward  the  plain 

Of  irmra,   there,   aatonisrh'd  he  beheld 

The  tjiiy  fronted  with  V^right  i'lron^  and  heard  ,  ,      , 

Pipe&,  and  recorders,  and   the  hum  of  war;  •  '^  * 

But  when  ag-ain   the  Grecian  fleet  he    view'**],  IB 

And  thought  on  his  own  people,  ilien  his  hai? 

Dprooied  elevating  to  the  Gods, 

He  from  his  generous  bosom  groan 'd  again. 

At  length  he  thua  rtisolved  ;   of  all  the  Greeks 

To  fteek  Neleian  Nestor  first,   with  whom  30 

He  iJiighl,  perchance,  some  plan  for  the  defence 

Of  ihe  atflicicd  Da  iiai  devisee.  ^^z 

Eisingt  he  wrapped  hii  tunic  to  his  breast, 

1  With  slight  nN*.-tntioTi,  H^imiT  htrv  rtpufam  iht^  verses  tliat  open  !ho 
ltd  fio&ki  «nd  iiai>rlt}efi  ici  Againemiion  tti«  rnvm  wat^^hlulotisfl  over  much  th4.i 
Jii^ur  ht4  ovef  lbs  gods. 
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And  to  his  royal  feet  unsullied  bound 

His  sandals  ;  o'er  his  shoulders,  next,  he   threw  25 

Of  amplest  size  a  lion's  tawny  skin  ^ 

That  swept  his  footsteps,  dappled  o'er  with  blood. 

Then  took  his  spear.     Meantime,  not  less  appall'd 

Was  Menelaus,  on  whose  eyelids  sleep 

Sat  not,  lest  the  Achaians  for  his  sake  30 

O'er  many  waters  borne,  and  now  intent 

On  glorious  deeds,  should  perish  all  at  Troy. 

With  a  pard's  spotted  hide  his  shoulders  broad 

He  mantled  over ;   to  his  head  he  raised 

His  brazen  helmet,  and  with  vigorous  hand  35 

Grasping  his  spear,  forth  issued  to   arouse 

His  brother,  mighty  sovereign  of  the  host, 

And  by  the  Grecians  like  a  God  revered. 

He  found  him  at  his  galley's  stern,  his  arms 

Assuming  radiant ;    welcome  he  arrived  40 

To  Agamemnon,  whom  he  thus  address'd. 

Why  arm'st  thou,  brother  ?    Wouldst  thou  urge  abroad 
Some  trusty  spy  into  the  Trojan  camp  ?• 
I  fear  lest  none  so  hardy  shall  be  found 
As  to  adventure,  in  the  dead  still  night,  45 

So  far,  alone  ;  valiant  indeed  were  he  ! 

To  whom  great  Agamemnon  thus  replied. 
Heaven-favor'd  Menelaus  !   We  have  need, 
Thou  and  myself,  of  some  device  well-framed. 
Which  both  the  Grecians  and  the  fleet  of  Greece  50 

May  rescue,  for  the  mind  of  Jove  hath  changed, 
And  Hector's  prayers  alone  now  reach  his  ear. 
I  never  saw,  nor  by  report  have  learn'd 
From  any  man,  that  ever  single  chief 
Such  awful  wonders  in  one  day  perform'd  » 

As  he  with  ease  against  the  Greeks,  although 
Nor  from  a  Goddess  sprung  nor  from  a  God. 

*  Menelaus  ttartfl  a  design,  which  is  afterwards  proposed  by  Nettor  in 
council.  The  poet  linew  that  the  project  would  come  with  greater  weight 
from  the  age  of  the  one  than  from  the  youth  of  the  other,  and  that  the  val- 
iant  would  be  ready  to  engage  in  the  enterprise  suggested  by  bo  venerable  a 
counsellor. 
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Deeds  he  hath  done,  which,  m  I  think,  the  Greeks 

Shall  deep  and  long  lament,  such  numerous  ills 

Achaia's  host  hath  at  his  hands  sustain'd.  60 

But  haste,  begone,  and  at  their  several  ships 

Call  Ajax  and  Idomeneus;   I  go 

To  exhort  the  noble   Nestor  to  arise, 

That  he  may  visit,  if  he  so  incKne, 

The  chosen  band  who  watch,  and  his  adrice  ^ 

Give  them ;   for  him  most  prompt  they  will  obey, 

Whose  son,  together  with  Meriones, 

Friend  of  Idomeneus,  controls  them  all. 

Entrusted  by  ourselves  with  that  command. 

Him  answered  Menelaus  bold  in  arras.  70 

Explain  thy  purpose.     Wouldst  thou  that  I  wait 
Thy  coming,  there,  or  thy  commands  to  both 
Given,  that  I  incontinent  return  ? 

To  whom  the  Sovereign  of  the  host  replied. 
There  stay ;   lest  striking  into  different  paths  ts 

(For  many  passes  intersect  the  camp) 
We  miss  each  other ;   summon  them  aloud 
Where  thou  shalt  come ;   enjoin  them  to  arise ; 
Call  each  by  his  hereditary  name. 

Honoring  all.     Beware  of  manners  proud,  80 

For  we  ourselves  must  labor,  at  our  birth 
By  Jove  ordain'd  to  suffering  and  to  toil. 

So  sapng,  he  his  brother  thence  dbmiss*d 
Instructed  duly,  and  himself,  his  steps 
Turned  to  the  tent  of  Nestor.     Him  he  found  66 

Amid  his  sable  galleys  in  his  tent 

Reposing  soil,  his  armor  at  his  side,  ,    ^ 

Shield,  spears,  bright  helmet,  and  the  broider*d  belt  " 
Which,  when  the  Senior  armM  led  forth  his  host 
To  fight,  he  wore ;   for  he  complied  not  yet  90 

With  the  encroachments  of  enfeebling  age. 
He  raised  his  head,  and  on  his  elbow  propped, 
Questioning  Agamemnon,  thus  began. 

But  who  art  thou,  who  thus  alone,  the  camp 
Roamest,  amid  the  darkness  of  the  night,  95 
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While  other  mortals  sleep?     Comest  thou  abroad 
Seeking  some  friend  or  soldier  of  the  guard? 
Speak — come  not  nearer  mute.     What  is  thy  wuh? 

To  whom  the  son  of  Atreus,  King  of  men. 
Oh  Nestor,  glory  of  the  Grecian  name,  loo 

Offspring  of  Neleus  !    thou  in  me  shalt  know 
The  son  of  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  doomM 
fiy  Jove  to  toil,  while  life  shall  yet  inform 
These  limbs,  or  I  shall  draw  the  vital  air. 
I  wander  thus,  because  that  on  my  lids  105 

Sweet  sleep  sits  not,  but  war  and  the  concerns 
Of  the  Achaians  occupy  my  soul. 
Terrible  are  the  fears  which  I  endure 
For  these  my  people ;   such  as  supersede 
All  thought;   my  bosom  can  no  longer  hold  no 

My  throbbing  heart,  and  tremors  shake  my  limbs. 
But  if  thy  mind,  more  capable,  project 
Aught  that  may  profit  us  (for  thee  it  seems 
Sleep  also  shuns)  arise,  and  let  us  both 
Visit  the  watch,  lest,  haply,  overtoiled  115 

They  yield  to  sleep,  forgetful  of  their  charge. 
The  foe  is  posted  near,  and  may  intend 
(None  knows  his  purpose)  an  assault  by  night. 

To  him  Gerenian  Nestor  thus  replied. 
Illustrious  Agamemnon,  King  of  men !  120 

Deep-planning  Jove  the  imaginations  proud 
Of  Hector  will  not  ratify,  nor  all 
His  sanguine  hopes  effectuate;   in  his  turn 
He  also  (fierce  Achilles  once  appeased) 
Shall  trouble  feel,  and  haply,  more  than  we.  125 

But  with  all  readiness  I  will  arise 
And  follow  thee,  that  we  may  also  rouse 
Yet  others ;    Diomede  the  spear-renown'd, 
Ulysses,  the  swift  Ajax,  and  the  son 
Of  Phyleus,  valiant  Meges.     It  were  well  lao 

Were  others  also  visited  and  call'd, 
The  godlike  Ajax,  and  Idomeneus, 
Whose  ships  are  at  the  camp's  extremest  bounds. 
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But  though  I  lore  thy  brother  and  reyere. 

And  though  I  grieve  e*en  thee,  yet  speak  I  must,         las 

And  plainly  censure  him,  that  thus  he  sleeps 

And  leaves  to  thee  the  labor,  who  himself 

Hhould  range  the  host,  soliciting  the  Chiefs 

Of  every  band,  as  utmost  need  requires. 

Him  answer'd  Agamemnon,  King  of  men.  140 

Old  warrior,  times  there  are,  when  I  could  wish 
Myself  thy  censure  of  him,  for  in  act 
He  is  not  seldom  tanly  and  remiss. 
Yet  is  not  sluggish  indolence  the  cause, 
No,  nor  stupidity,  but  he  observes  14S 

Me  much,  expecting  till  I  lead  the  way. 
But  he  was  foremost  now,  far  more  alert 
This  night  than  I,  and  I  have  sent  him  forth 
Already,  those  to  call  whom  thou  hast  named. 
But  let  us  hence,  for  at  the  guard  I  trust  150 

To  find  them,  since  I  gave  them  so  in  charge.* 

To  whom  the  brave  Gereniifti  Chief  replied. 
Him  none  will  censure,  or  his  will  dispute. 
Whom  he  shall  waken  and  exhort  to  rise. 

So  saying,   he  bound  his  corselet  to  his  breast,        I66 
His  sandals  fair  to  his  unsullied  feet,  1 

And  fastening  by  its  clasps  his  purple  cloak        / 
Around  him,  double  and  of  shaggy  pile, 
Seized,  next,  his  sturdy  spear  headed  with  brass, 
And  issued  first  into  the  Grecian  fleet.  IGO 

There,   Nestor,  brave  Gerenian,   with  a  voice 
Sonorous  roused  the  godlike  counsellor 
From  sleep,  Ulysses;   the  alarm  came  o*er 
His  startled  ear,  forth  from  his  tent  he  sprang 
Sudden,  and  of  their  coming,  quick,  inquired.  166 

Why  roam  ye  thus  the  camp  and  fleet  alone 
In  darkness?   by  what  urgent  need  constrained? 

To  whom  the  hoary  Pylian  thus  replied. 
Laertes*  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown 'd ! 

*  Agamemnon  is  uniformly  represented  as  an  example  of  brotherly  a£foo> 
tlon,  tnd  at  all  timet  defends  Menebus. 
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Resent  it  not,  for  dread  is  our  distress.  170 

Come,  therefore,  and  assist  us  to  convene 
Yet  others,  qualified  to  judge  if  war 
Be  most  expedient,  or  immediate  flight. 

He  ended,  and  regaining,  quick,  his  tent, 
Ulysses  slung  his  shield,   then  coming  forth  its 

Join'd  them.     The  son  of  Tydeus  first  they  sought 
Him  sleeping  arm'd  before  his  tent  they  found. 
Encompass 'd  by  his  friends  also  asleep ; 
His  head  each  rested  on  his  shield,  and  each 
Had  planted  on  its  nether  point'  erect  18O 

His  spear  beside  him  ;   bright  their  polish M  heads. 
As  Jove's  own  lightning  glittered  from  afar. 
Himself,  the  Hero,  slept.     A  wild  bull's  hide 
Was  spread  beneath  him,  and  on  arras  tinged 
With  splendid  purple  lay    his  head  reclined.  iei 

Nestor,  beside  him  standing,  with  his  heel 
Shook  him,  and,  urgent,  thus  the  Chief  reproved. 

Awake,  Tydides!  wherefore  givest  the  night 
Entire  to  balmy  slumber?    Hast  not  heard 
How  on  the  rising  ground  beside  the  fleet  190 

The  Trojans  sit,  small  interval  between! 

He  ceased ;   then  up  sprang  Diomede  alarm'd 
Instant,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  replied. 

Old  wakeful  Chief!    thy  toils  are  never  done. 
Are  there  not  younger  of  the  sons  of  Greece,  195 

Who  ranging  in  all  parts  the  camp,  might  call 
The  Kings  to  council?     But  no  curb  controls 
Or  can  abate  activity  like  thine. 

To  whom  Gerenian  Nestor  in  return. 
My  friend!   thou  hast  well   spoken.     I  have  sons,        2OO 
And  they  are  well  deserving ;   I  have  here 
A  numerous  people  also,  one  of  whom 
Might  have  sufiBiced  to  call  the  Kings  of  Greece. 
But  such  occasion  presses  now  the  host 

*  [SOTfwmp  Bocms  to  have  been  a  hollow  iron  with  a  point,  fitted  to  the 
obtuae  end  of  the  apear,  for  the  purpoae  of  planUng  that  end  of  it  in  tbt 
ground.    It  might  probably  be  taken  off  at  pleaaure.]— Tb, 
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As  hath  not  oft  oeciiiT*d ;   the  overthroir  801 

Ck>[np1etef  or  full  deliverance  of  us  all. 

In  balance  hangs,  poised  on  a  razor's  edge. 

But  haste,  and  if  thy  pity  of  my  toils 

Be  such,  since  thou  art  younger,  call,  thyself, 

Ajax  the  swifl,  and  Meges  to  the  guard.  /  210 

Then  Diomede  a  lion's  tawny  skin  /  y 

Around  him  wrapp'd,  dependent  to  his  heeb,    k^ 
And,  spear  in  hand,  set  forth.     The  Hero  call'd 
Those  two,  and  led  them  whither  Nestor  bade. 

They,  at  the  guard  arrived,  not  sleeping  found  2I6 

The  captains  of  the  guard,  but  sitting  all 
In  vigilant  posture  with  their  arms  prepared. 
As  dogs  that,  careful,  watch  the  fold  by  night. 
Hearing  some  wild  beast  in  the  woods,'  which  hounds 
And  hunters  with  tumultuous  clamor  drive  220 

Down  from  the  mountain-top,  all  sleep  forego; 
So,,  sat  not  on  their  eyelids  gentle  sleep 
That  dreadful  night,  but  constant  to  the  plain 
At  every  sound  of  Trojan  feet  they  turn'd. 
The  old  Chief  joyful  at  the  sight,  in  terms  22S 

Of  kind  encouragement  them  thus  addressed. 

So  watch,  my  children!  and  beware  that  sleep 
Invade  none  here,  lest  all  become  a  prey. 

So  saying,  he  traversed  with  quick  pace  the  trench 
By  every  Chief  whom  they  had  thither  call'd  290 

Attended,  with  whom  Nestor's  noble  son 
Went,  and  Meriones,  invited  both 
To  join  their  consultation.     From  the  foss 
Emerging,  in  a  vacant  space  they  sat, 
Unstrew'd  with  bodies  of  the  slain,  the  spot,  236 

Whence  furious  Hector,  after  slaughter  made 
Of  numerous  Greeks,  night  falling,  had  retum'd. 
There  seated,  mutual  converse  close  they  held, 
And  Nestor,  brave  Gerenian,  thus  began. 

B  The  dogs  represent  the  watch,  the  flocks  the  Greeks,  the  (bkl  their  camp, 
and  the  wild  beast  that  Invades  them,  Hector.  The  place,  poaitSon,  and 
drcumatanoee  are  represented  with  the  utmost  life  and  nature. 
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Oh  friends!  hath  no  Achaian  here  such  trust  240 

In  his  own  prowess,  as  to  venture  forth 
Among  yon  haughty  Trojans?     He,  perchance, 
Might  on  the  borders  of  their  host  surprise 
Some  wandering  adversary,  or  might  learn 
Their  consultations,  whether  they  propose  246 

Here  to  abide  in  prospect  of  the  fleet, 
Or,  satiate  with  success  against  the  Greeks 
So  signal,  meditate  retreat  to  Troy. 
These  tidings  gain'd,  should  he  at  last  return 
Secure,  his  recompense  will  be  renown  260 

\  Extensive  as  the  heavens,  and  fair  reward. 
From  every  leader  of  the  fleet,  his  gift 
Shall  be  a  sable'  ewe,  and  sucking  lamb. 
Rare  acquisition!   and  at  every  board 
And  sumptuous  banquet,  he  shall  be  a  guest  266 

He  ceased,  and  all  sat  silent,  when  at  length 
The  mighty  son  of  Tydeus  thus  replied. 

Me,  Nestor,  my  courageous  heart  incites 
To  penetrate  into  the  neighbor  host 

Of  enemies ;   but  went  some  other  Chief  260 

With  me,  far  greater  would  my  comfort  prove. 
And  I  should  dare  the  more.     Two  going  forth. 
One  quicker  sees  than  other,  and  suggests 
Prudent  advice ;   but  he  who  single  goes, 
Mark  whatsoe'er  he  may,  the  occasion  less  265 

Improves,  and  his  expedients  soon  exhausts. 

He  ended,  and  no  few  willing  arose 
To  go  with  Diomede.     Servants  of  Mars 
Each  Ajax  willing  stood  ;   willing  as  they 
Meriones ;   most  willing  Nestor's  son  ;  270 

Willing  the  brother  of  the  Chief  of  all, 
Nor  willing  less  Ulysses  to  explore 
The  host  of  Troy,  for  he  possessed  a  heart 
Delighted  ever  with  some  bold  exploit. 

Then  Agamemnon,  King  of  men,  began.  '275 

*  [SabUj  because  the  expedition  was  made  by  night,  and  each  with  a  Uanbt 
tm  typical  of  the  fruit  of  their  labors.]— Ta. 
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Now  Dioroede,  in  whom  my  soul  delights  I 

Choose  whom  thoa  wilt  for  thy  companion ;  choose 

The  fittest  here ;   for  numerous  wish  to  go. 

Leave  not  through  deference  to  another's  rank. 

The  more  deserving,  nor  prefer  a  worse,  280 

Respecting  either  pedigree  or  power. 

Such  speech  he  interposed^  fearing  his  choice 
Of  Menelaus  ;  then,  renowned  in  arms 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  rising,  spalie  again. 

Since,  then,  ye  bid  me  my  own  partner  choose  20 

Free  from  constraint,  how  can  I  overlook 
Divine  Ulysses,  whose  courageous  heart 
With  such  j^eculiar  cheerfulness  endures 
Whatever  toils,  and  whom  Minerva  loves? 
Let  him  attend  me,  and  through  fire  itself  390 

We  shall  return  ;   for  none  is  wise  as  he.^ 

To  him  Ulysses,  hardy  Chief,  replied. 
Tydides !  neither  praise  me  much,  nor  blame. 
For  these  are  Grecians  in  whose  ears  thou  speak^st. 
And  know  me  well.     But  let  us  hence  I   the  night        29S 
Draws  to  a  close  ;  day  comes  apace  ;  the  stars 
Are  far  advanced  ;   two  portions  have  elapsed 
Of  darkness,  but  the  third  is  yet  entire. 

So  they ;   then  each  his  dreadful  arms  put  on.  , 
To  Diomede,  who  at  the  fleet  had  left  30o 

His  own,  the  dauntless  Thrasymedes  gave 
His  shield  and  sword  two-edged,  and  on  his  head 
Placed,  crestless,  unadornM,  his  bull-skin  casque^ 
It  was  a  stripling's  helmet,  such  as  youths 
Scarce  yet  confirmed  in  lusty  manhood,  wear.  305 

Meriones  with  quiver,  bow  and  sword 
Furnished  Ulysses,  and  his  brows  enclosed 
In  his  own  casque  of  hide  with  many  a  thong 

f  It  required  some  address  in  Diomede  to  make  a  choice  without  oflend- 
ing  the  Grecian  princes,  each  one  of  whom  might  consider  it  an  indignity  to 
be  refused  such  a  place  of  honor.  Diomede,  therefore,  chose  Ulysses,  not  for 
his  Tttlor,  but  for  his  wisdom.  On  this  point,  the  other  leaders  all  yielded 
to  him.  ^  , 
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Well  braced  within ; '    yarded  it  was  without 
With  boar's  teeth  i^ory-white  inherent  firm  310 

On  all  sides,  and  with  woolen  head-piece  lined. 
That  helmet  erst  Autolycus  '  had  brought 
From  Eleon,  city  of  Amy n  tor  son 
Of  Hormenus,  where  he  the  solid  walls 
Bored  through,  clandestine,  of  Amyntor's  house.  315 

He  on  Amphidamas  the  prize  bestowed 
In  Scandia;'^  from  Amphidamas  it  pass'd 
To  Molus  as  a  hospitable  pledge ; 
He  gave  it  to  Meriones  his  son, 

And  now  it  guarded  shrewd  Ulysses*  brows.  320 

Poth  clad  in  arms  terrific,  forth  they  sped,   ^ 
'^  Leaving  their  fellow  Chiefs,  and  as  they  went 
A  heron,  by  command  of  Pallas,  flew 
Close  on  the  right  beside  them  ;  darkling  they 
DiscemM  him  not,  but  heard  his  clanging  plumes.  ^^      32s 
Ulysses  in  the  favorable  sign 
Exulted,  and  Minerva  thus  invoked.^' 

8  The  heroes  are  well  armed  for  their  design.  Ulysses  has  a  bow  and 
arrows,  that  he  may  be  able  to  wound  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  Dio- 
mede  a  two-edged  sword.  They  both  have  leathern  helmets,  as  the  glitter- 
ing of  the  metal  might  betray  them  to  the  enemy. 

•  [Autolycus  was  grandfather  of  Ulysses  by  the  mother's  side.}— Tb. 

^'^  Making  these  military  presents  to  brave  adventurers  was  an  ancient 
custom.  **  Jonathan  stripped  himself  of  the  robe  that  was  upon  him,  and 
gave  it  to  David ;  and  his  garments,  even  to  his  sword,  and  his  bow,  and 
his  girdle.**    1  Sam.  xviii.  v. 

1*  These  lines  show  how  careful  the  poet  always  was  to  be  true  to  nature. 
The  little  circumstance  that  they  could  not  see  the  heron,  but  only  heard 
him,  stamps  the  description  with  an  air  of  verisimilitude  which  is  at  once 
recognized.— Fblton. 

IS  This  passage  sufficiently  justifies  Diomede  for  his  choice  of  Ulysses. 
Diomede,  who  was  most  renowned  for  valor,  might  have  given  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation to  this  omen,  and  have  been  discouraged  from  proceeding  in 
the  attempt.  For  though  it  really  signified  that,  as  the  bird  was  not  seen, 
but  only  heard,  so  they  should  not  be  discovered  by  the  Trojans,  but  per- 
form actions  of  which  all  Troy  should  hear  with  sorrow ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  imply  that,  as  they  discovered  the  bird  by  the  noise  of  its 
wings,  so  the  noise  they  should  make  would  betray  them  to  the  Trojans. 
Pallas  does  not  send  the  bird  sacred  to  herself,  but  the  heron,  because  that 
is  a  bird  or  prey,  and  denoted  that  they  should  spoil  the  Trojans. 
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Oh  hear  me,  daughter  of  Jove  ifigis-armM  1 
My  present  helper  in  all  straits,  whose  eye 
Marks  all  my  ways,  oh  with  peculiar  care  330 

Now  guard  me,  Pallas !   grant  that  after  toU 
Successful,  glorious,  such  as  long  shall  fill 
With  grief  the  Trojans,  we  may  safe  return 
And  with  immortal  honors  to  the  fleet 

Valiant  Tydides,  next,  his  prayer  preferr'd.  335 

Hear  also  me,  lore's  offspring  by  the  toils 
Of  war  invincible !   me  follow  now 
As  my  heroic  father  erst  to  Thebes 
Thou  followedst,  Tydeus ;  by  the  Greeks  dispatch'd 
Ambassador,  he  left  the  mail-clad  host  340 

Beside  Asopus,  and  with  terms  of  peace 
Entrusted,  enterM  Thebes ;  but  by  thine  aid 
Benevolent,  and  in  thy  strength,  perform'd 
Returning,  deeds  of  terrible  renown. 
Thus,  now,  protect  me  also  I     In  return  3IS 

I  TOW  an  offering  at  thy  shrine,  a  young 
Broad-fronted  heifer,  to  the  yoke  as  yet 
Untamed,  whose  horns  I  will  incase  with  gold. 

Such  prayer  they  made,  and  Pallas  heard  well  pleased. 
Their  orisons  ended  to  the  daughter  dread  360 

Of  mighty  Jove,  lion-like  they  advanced 
Through    shades   of   night,   through    carnage,   arms   and 
blood. 

Nor  Hector  to  his  gallant  host  indulged 
Sleep,  but  convened  the* leaders;   leader  none 
Or  senator  of  all  his  nost  he  left  366 

Unsummon'd,  and  his  purpose  thus  promulged* 

Where  is  the  warrior  who  for  rich  reward. 
Such  as  shall  well  suffice  him,  will  the  task 
Adventurous,  which  I  propose,  perform? 
A  chariot  with  two  steeds  of  proudest  height,  300 

Surpassing  all  in  the  whole  fleet  of  Greece 
Shdl  be  his  portion,  with  immortal  praise. 
Who  shall  the  well-appointed  ships  approach 
(yonrageous,  there  to  learn  if  yet  a  guard 
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As  heretofore,  keep  them,  or  if  subdued  965 

Beneath  us,  the  Achaians  flight  intend, 

And  worn  with  labor  have  no  will  to  watch. 

So  Hector  spake,  but  answer  none  return'd. 
There  was  a  certain  Trojan,  Dolon  named,'' 
Son  of  Eumedes  herald  of  the  Gods,  370 

Rich  both  in  gold  and  brass,  but  in  his  form 
Unsightly;   yet  the  man  was  swift  of  foot, 
Sole  brother  of  five  sisters;   he  his  speech 
To   Hector  and  the  Trojans  thus  address*d. 

My  spirit,  Hector,  prompts  me,  and  my  mind  37B 

Endued  with  manly  vigor,  to  approach 
Yon  gallant  ships,  that  I  may  tidings  hear. 
But  come.     For  my  assurance,  lifting  high 
'  Thy  sceptre,  swear  to  me,  for  my  reward. 
The  horses  and  the  brazen  chariot  bright  380 

Which  bear  renown'd  Achilles  o'er  the  field. 
I  will  not  prove  a  useless  spy,  nor  fall 
Below  thy  best  opinion  ;  pass  I  will 
Their  army  through,  'till  I  shall  reach  the  ship 
Of  Agamemnon,  where  the  Chiefs,  perchance,  386 

Now  sit  consulting,  or  to  fight,  or  fly.'^ 

IS  Dolon  seems  to  have  been  eminent  for  wealth,  and  Hector  sammons 
him  to  the  assembly  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Trojr.  He  was  known  to  the 
Greeks,  perhaps,  from  his  having  passed  between  the  two  armies  as  a  her- 
ald. Ancient  writers  observe,  that  it  was  the  office  of  Dolon  that  led  him 
to  offer  himself  in  this  service.  The  sacredness  attached  to  it  gave  him 
hopes  that  they  would  not  violate  his  person,  should  he  chance  to  be  taken; 
and  his  riches  'he  knew  were  sufficient  to  ourchase  his  liberty.  Besides 
these  advantages,  he  probably  trusted  to  hft  wiftness  to  escape  pursuit 

u  Eustathius  remarks  upon  the  different  manner  in  which  the  Grecians 
and  Trojans  conduct  the  same  enterprise.  In  the  council  of  the  Greeks,  a 
wise  old  man  proposes  the  adventure  with  an  air  of  deference ;  in  that  of 
the  Trojans,  a  brave  young  man  with  an  air  of  authority.  The  one  promi- 
ses a  small  gift,  but  honorable  and  certain  ;  the  other  a  great  one,  but  un- 
certain and  less  honorable,  because  it  is  given  as  a  reward.  Diomede  and 
Ulysses  are  inspired  with  a  love  of  glory ;  Dolon  with  the  thirst  of  gain. 
They  proceed  wlih  caution  and  bravery;  ho  with  rashness  and  vanity., 
They  go  in  conjunction  ;  he  alone.  They  cross  the  fields  out  of  the  road ; 
he  follows  the  common  track.  In  all  this  there  is  an  admirable  contrast, 
and  a  moral  that  strikes  every  reader  at  first  sight 
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Then  raising  high  his  sceptre,  Hector  sware 
Know,  Jove  himself,  Juno's  high-thundering  spouse  ! 
That  Trojan  none  shall  in  that  chariot  ride 
By  those  steeds  drawn,  save  Dolon ;   on  my  oath         390 
I  make  them  thine;   enjoy  them  evermore. 

He  said,  and  falsely  sware,  yet  him  assured. 
Then  Dolon,  instant,  o'er  his  shoulder  slung  / 

His  bow  elastic,  wrapp'd  himself  around  1       /' 

With  a  grey  wolf-skin,  to  his  head  a  casque    ^^   ''         39s 
Adjusted,  coated  o'er  with  ferret's  felt. 
And  seizing  his  sharp  javelin,  from  the  host 
Turn'd  right  toward  the  fleet,  but  was  ordain'd 
To  disappoint  his  sender,  and   to  bring 
No  tidings  thence.     The  throng  of  Trojan  steeds        400 
And  warriors  left,  with  brisker  pace  he  moved. 
When  brave  Ulysses  his  approach  perceived. 
And  thus  to  Diomede  his  speech  address'd. 

Tydides !   yonder  man  is  from  the  host ; 
Either  a  spy  he  comes,  or  with  intent  405 

To  spoil  the  dead.     First,  freely  let  him  pass 
Few  paces,  then  pursuing  him  with  speed, 
Seize  on  him  suddenly  ;   but  should  he  prove 
The  nimbler  of  the  three,  with  threatening  spear 
Enforce  him  from  his  camp  toward  the  fleet,  410 

Lest  he  elude  us,  and  escape  to  Troy. 

So  they ;   then,  turning  from  the  road  oblique, 
Among  the  carcases  each  laid  him  down. 
Dolon,  suspecting  nought,  ran  swiftly  by. 
"But  when  such  space  was  interposed  as  mules  415 

Plow  in  a  day  (for  mules  the  ox  surpass 
Through  fallows  deep  drawing  the  ponderous  plow) 
Both  ran   toward  him.     Dolon  at  the  sound 
Stood ;   for  he  hoped  some  Trojan  friends  at  hand 
From  Hector  sent  to  bid  him  back  again.  420 

But  when  within  spear's  cas^  or  less  they  came, 

^  [Commentators  ore  extremely  in  the  dark,  and  even  AristarchiiB  seems 
to  have  attempted  an  explanation  in  vain.  The  translator  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  ascertained  the  distance  intended,  but  only  to  have  given  a 
distance  suited  to  the  occasion.}— Ta. 
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Knowing  them  enemies  he  tum'd  to  flight 

Incontinent,  whom   they  as  swift  pursued. 

As  two  fleet  hounds  sharp  fang'd,  train'd  to  the  chace. 

Hang  on  the  rear  of  flying  hind  or  hare,  426 

And  drive  her,  never  swerving  from  the  track, 

Through  copses  close  ;   she  screaming  scuds  before ; 

So  Diomede  and  dread  Ulysses  him 

Chased  constant,  intercepting  his  return. 

And   now,  fast-fleeting  to  the  ships,  he  soon  430 

Had   reach'd  the  guard,  but  Pallas  with  new  force 

Inspired  Tydides,  lest  a  meaner  Greek 

Should  boast  that  he  had  smitten   Dolon  first, 

And  Diomede  win  only  second  praise. 

He  poised  his  lifted  spear,  and  thus  exclaimM.  4% 

Stand !   or  my  spear  shall  stop  thee.     Death  impends 
At  every  step ;  thou  canst  not  'scape  me  long. 

He  said,  and  threw  his  spear,  but  by  design, 
Err'd  from  the  man.     The  polish'd  weapon  swift 
0*er-glancing  his  right  shoulder,  in  the  soil  440 

Stood  fixt,  beyond  him.     Terrified  he  stood. 
Stammering,  and  sounding  through  his  lips  the  clash 
Of  chattering  teeth,  with  visage  deadly  wan. 
They  panting  rush'd  on  him,  and  both  his  hands 
Seized  fast ;   he  wept,  and  suppliant  them  bespake.      446 

Take  me  alive,  and  I  will  pay  the  price 
Of  my  redemption.     I  have  gold  at  home, 
Brass  also,  and  bright  steel,  and  when  report 
Of  my  captivity  within  your  fleet 

Shall  reach  my  father,  treasures  he   will  give  460 

Not  to  be  told,  for  ransom  of  his  son. 

To  whom  Ulysses  politic  replied. 
Take  courage;   entertain  no  thought  of  death. ^* 
But  haste !    this  tell  me,  and  disclose  the  truth. 
Why  thus  toward   the  ships  comest  thou  alone  455 

u  UlyssoB  makes  no  promise  of  life,  but  artfully  bids  Dolon,  who  is  over- 
powered by  fear,  not  to  think  of  death.  Ho  wus  so  cautious  as  not  to  believe 
a  friend  just  before  without  an  oath,  but  he  trusts  an  enemy  witbnat  even  a 
promise. 
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From  yonder  host,  by  night,  while  others  sleep  T 
To  spoil  some  carcase  ?   or  from  Hector  sent 
A  spy  of  all  that  passes  in  the  fleet? 
Or  by  thy  curiosity  impelled? 

Then  Dolon,  his  limbs  trembling,  thus  replied.  400 

To  my  great  detriment,  and  far  beyond 
My  own  design,  Hector  trepanned  me  forth. 
Who  promised  me  the  steeds  of  Peleus'  son 
Illustrious,  and  his  brazen  chariot  bright. 
He  bade  me,  under  night's  fast-flitting  shades  46i 

Approach  our  enemies,  a  spy,  to  learn 
If  still  as  heretofore,  ye  station  guards 
For  safety  of  your  fleet,  or  if  subdued 
Completely,  ye  intend  immediate  flight. 
And  worn  with  labor,  have  no  will  to  watch.  470 

To  whom  Ulysses,  smiling,  thus  replied. 
Thou  hadst,  in  truth,  an  appetite  to  gifts 
Of  no  mean  value,  coveting  the  steeds 
Of  brave  iEacides ;   but  steeds  are  they 
Of  fiery  sort,  didicult  to  be  ruled  47S 

By  force  of  mortal  man,  Achilles'  self 
Except,  whom  an  immortal  mother  bore. 
But  tell  me  yet  again ;   use  no  disguise ; 
Where  leftist  thou,  at  thy  coming  forth,  your  Chiefs 
The  valiant  Hector?   where  hath  he  disposed  480 

His  armor  battle-worn,  and   where  his  steeds? 
What  other  quarters  of  your  host  are  watch 'd? 
Where  lodge  the  guard,  and  what  intend  ye  next? 
Still  to  abide  in  prospect  of  the  fleet  ? 
Or  well-content  that  ye  have  thus  reduced  486 

Achaia's  host,  will  ye  retire  to  Troy  ? 

To  whom  this  answer  Dolon  straight  returned 
Son  of  Eumedes.     With  unfeigning  truth 
Simply  and  plainly  will  I  utter  all. 

Hector,  with  all  the  Senatorial  Chiefs,  490 

Beside  the  tomb  of  sacred  Ilius  sits 
Consulting,  from  the  noisy  camp  remote. 
But  for  the  guards.  Hero !   concerning  whom 
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Thou  hast  inquired,  there  is  no  certain  watch 

Aud  regular  appointed  o'er  the  camp;  495 

The  native  ^^  Trojans  (for  they  can  no  less) 

Sit  sleepless  all,  and  each  his  next  exhorts 

To  vigilance ;  hut  all  our  foreign  aids, 

Who  neither  wives  nor  children  hazard  here, 

Trusting  the  Trojans  for  that  service,  sleep.  goo 

To  whom  Ulysses,  ever  wise,  replied. 
How  sleep  the  strangers  and  allies? — apart? 
Or  with  the  Trojans  mingled? — I  would  learn. 

So  spake  Ulysses  ;   to  whom  Dolon  thus. 
Son  of  Eumedes.     I  will  all  unfold,  606 

And  all  most  truly.     By  the  sea  are  lodged 
The  Carians,  the  Peonians  arm'd  with  bows. 
The  Leleges,  with  the  Peiasgian  band. 
And  the  Caucones.    On  the  skirts  encamp 
Of  Thymbra,  the  Msonians  crested  high,  510 

The  Phrygian  horsemen^  with  the  Lycian  host, 
And  the  bold  troop  of  Mysia's  haughty  sons. 
But  wherefore  these  inquiries  thus  minute  ? 
For  if  ye  wish  to  penetrate  the  host, 
These  who  possess  the  borders  of  the  camp  gig 

Farthest  removed  of  aU,  are  Thracian  powers 
Newly  arrived  ;   among  them  Rhesus  sleeps. 
Son  of  Eloneus,  their  Chief  and  King. 
His  steeds  I  saw,  the  fairest  by  these  eyes 
Ever  beheld,  and  loftiest;  snow  itself  520 

They  pass  in  whiteness,  and  in  speed  the  winds. 
With  gold  and  silver  all  his  chariot  burns, 
And  he  arrived  in  golden  armor  clad 
Stupendous !   little  suited  to  the  state 
Of  mortal  man — fit  for  a  God  to  wear  !  525 

Now,  either  lead  me  to  your  gallant  fleet. 
Or,  where  ye  find  me  leave  me  straitly  bound 
Till  ye  return,  and  after  trial  made. 
Shall  know  if  I  have  spoken  false  or  true. 

*'  COffffa*  yap  Tpbtap  Tvpog  toxapai — A8  jnany  afl  are  owners  of  hearthf 
—that  ia  to  Bay,  all  who  are  houeelioiders  hero,  or  natives  of  the  city.]— Ta. 
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Bat  him  brave  Diomede  with  aspect  stern  530 

Answer'd.     Since,  Dolon  I   thou  art  caught,  although 
Thy  tidings  have  been  good,  hope  not  to  live ; 
For  should  we  now  release  thee  and  dismiss, 
Thou  wilt  revisit  yet  again  the  fleet 
A  spy  of^Yp®'^  ^*^9  ^"^  smitten  once  535 

By  this  dekth-dealing  arm,  thou  shall  return 
To  render  'mischief  to  the  Greeks  no  more. 

He  ceased,  and  Doloj  would  have  stretch'd  his  hand 
Toward  his  beard,  and  pleaded  hard  for  life. 
But  with  his  falchion,  rising  to  the  blow,  540 

On  the  mid-neck  he  smote  him,  cutting  sheer 
Both  tendons  with  a  stroke  so  swift,  that  ere 
His  tongue  had  ceased,  his  head  was  in  the  dmit.'' 
They  took  his  helmet  clothed  with  ferret's  felt,  / 

Stripp*d  oflf  his  wolf-skin,  seized  his  bow  and  speai^    545 
And  brave  Ulysses  lifting  in  his  hand 
The  trophy  to  Minerva,  pray'd  and  said  : 

Hail  Goddess  ;   these  are  thine  I   for  thee  of  all 
Who  in  Olympus  dwell,  we  will  invoke 
First  to  our  aid.     Now  also  guide  our  stef>s,  stO 

Propitious,  to  the  Thracian  tents  and  steeds. 

He  ceased,  and  at  arm's-length  the  lifted  spoils 
Hung  on  a  tamarisk ;  but  mark'd  the  spot. 
Plucking  away  with  handful  grasp  the  reeds 
And  spreading  boughs,  lest  they  should  seek  the  prize 
Themselves  in  vain,  returning  ere   the  night,  556 

Swift  traveller,  should  have  fled  before  the  dawn. 
Thence,  o*er  the  bloody  champain  strew'd  with  arms 
Proceeding,  to  the  Thracian  lines  they  came. 
They,   wearied,  slept  profound ;   beside  them  lay,         660 
In  triple  order  regular  arranged, 
Their  radiant  armor,  and  their  steeds  in  pairs.  I 
Amid  tliem  Rhesus  slept,  and  at  his  side 
His  coursers,  to  the  outer  chariot-ring 

^  It  seems  barbarous  in  Diomede  thus  to  hive  killed  Dolon,  but  Eusta- 
thlns  observes  that  it  was  necessary  to  their  success,  as  his  cries  might  have 
put  the  Trojans  on  their  guard. 
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Fastened  secure.     Ulys8e8  saw  him  first,  505 

And,  seeing,  mark'd  him  out  to  Dion^ede. 

Behold  the  man,  Tydides!     Lo!   the  steeds 
By  Dolon  specified  whom  we  have  slain. 
Be  quick.     Exert  thy  force.     Arm*d  as  thou  art, 
Sleep  not.     Loose  thou  the  steeds,  or  slaughter  thou    570 
The  Thracians,  and  the  steeds  shall  be  my  care. 

He  ceased ;    then  blue-eyed  Pallas  with  fresh  force 
InvigorM  Diomede.     From  side  to  side 
He  slew;   dread  groans  arose  of  dying  men 
Hewn  with  the  sword,  and  the  earth  swam  with  blood. 
As  if  he  find  a  flock  unguarded,  sheep  575 

Or  goats,  the  lion  rushes  on  his  prey. 
With  such  unsparing  force  Tydides  smote 
The  men  of  Thrace,  till  he  had  slaughtered  twelve; 
And  whom  Tydides  with  his  falchion  struck  590 

Laertes*  son  dragg'd  by  his  feet  abroad. 
Forecasting  that  the  steeds  might  pass  with  ease, 
Nor  start,  as  yet  uncustom*d  to  the  dead. 
But  when  the  son  of  Tydeus  found  the  King, 
Him  also  panting  forth  his  last,  last  breath,  535 

He  added  to  the  twelve;   for  at  his  head 
An  evil  dream  that  night  had  stood,  the  form 
Of  Diomede,  by  Pallas*  art  devised. 
Meantime,  the  bold  Ulysses  loosed  the  steeds. 
Which,  to  each  other  rein'd,  he  drove  abroad,  690 

Smiting  them  with  his  bow  (for  of  the  scourge 
He  thought  not  in  the  chariot-seat  secured) 
And  as  he  went,  hiss'd,  warning  Diomede. 
But  he,  projecting  still  some  hardier  deed. 
Stood  doubtful,  whether  by  the  pole  to  draw  595 

The  chariot  thence,  laden  with  gorgeous  arms, 
Or  whether  heaving  it  on  high,  to  bear 
The  burthen  0%  or  whether  yet  to  take 
More  Thracian  lives;   when  him  with  various  thoughts 
Perplex'd,  Minerva,  drawing  near,  bespake.  600 

Son  of  bold  Tydeus !    think  on  thy  return 
To  yonder  fleet,  lest  thou  depart  constrained. 
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Some  other  Qod  may  route  the  power*  of  Troj. 

She  ended,  aad  he  knew  the  ?oice  dirine. 
At  once  he  mounted.     With  his  how  the  staeda  eoi 

Ulysses  plyed,  and  to  the  ships  they  flew. 

Nor  looked  the  hender  of  the  silver  how, 
ApoUOf  forth  in  rain,  bat  at  the  sight 
Of  Pallas  following  Diomede  incensed, 
Descended  to  the  field  where  numerous  most  610 

He  saw  the  Trojans,  and  the  Thracian  Chief 
And  counsellor,  Hippocoon  aroused,  >* 
Kinsman  of  Rhesus,  and  renown 'd  in  arms. 
He,  starting  from  his  sleep,  soon  as  he  saw 
The  spot  deserted  where  so  lately  lay  61S 

Those  fiery  coursers,  and  his  warrior  friends 
Gasping  around  him,  sounded  loud  the  name 
Of  his  loTcd  Rhesus.     Instant,  at  the  Toiee, 
Wild  stir  arose  and  clamorous  uproar 
Of  fast-assembling  Trojans.     Deeds  they  saw —  eao 

Terrible  deeds,  and  manrellous  perform'd. 
But  not  their  authors — they  had  sought  the  ships. 

Meantime  arrived  where  they  had  slain  the  spy 
Of  Hector,  there  Ulysses,  dear  to  Jove, 
The  coursers  stayed,  and,  leaping  to  the  ground,  eig 

The  son  of  Tydeus  in  Uljrsses'  hands 
The  arms  of  Dolon  placed  foul  with  his  blood. 
Then  vaulted  light  into  his  seat  again. 
He  lash*d  the  steeds,  they,  not  unwilling,  flew 
To  the  deep-bellied  barks,  as  to  their  home.  690 

First  Nestor  heard  the  sound,  and  thus  he  said. 

Friends !   Counsellors !  and  leaders  of  the  Greeks  I 
False  shall  I  speak,  or  true! — ^but  speak  I  must. 
The  echoing  sound  of  hoofs  alarms  my  ear. 
Oh,  that  Ulysses,  and  brave  Diomede  635 

This  moment  might  arrive  drawn  into  camp 
By  Trojan  steeds !     But,  ah,   the  dread  I  feel ! 
Lest  some  disaster  have  for  ever  quell'd 

^  An  allegorical  manner  of  saying  that  Uiey  were  awakened  by  the  morn- 
ing light 
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In  jon  rude  host  those  noblest  of  the  Greeks. 

He  hath  not  ended,  when  themselyes  arriTed.  640 

Both  quick  dismounted;  joy  at  their  return 
FilPd  every  bosom  ;   each  with  kind  salute 
Cordial,  and  right-hand  welcome  greeted  them. 
And  first  Gerenian  Nestor  thus  inquired. 

Oh  Chief  by  all  extoll'd*  glory  of  Greece,  646 

Ulysses!   how  have  ye  these  steeds  acquired! 
In  yonder  host?  or  met  ye  as  ye  went 
Some  God  who  gave  them  to  you?   for  they  show 
A  lustre  dazzling  as  the  beams  of  day. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  mingle  yet  in  fight  660 

With  Ilium's  sons — lurk  never  in  the  fleet — 
Yet  saw  I  at  no  time,  or  have  remarked 
Steeds  such  as  these ;   which  therefore  I  believe 
Perforce,  that  ye  have  gained  by  gift  divine; 
For  cloud-assembler  Jove,  and  azure-eyed  666 

Minerva,  Jove's  own  daughter,  love  you  both. 

To  whom  Ulysses,  thus,  discreet,  replied. 
Neleian  Nestor,  glory  of  the  Greeks  I 
A  God,  so  willing,  could  have  given  us  steeds 
Superior,  for  their  bounty  knows  no  bounds.  660 

But,  venerable   Chief!   these  which  thou  seest 
Are  Thracians  new-arrived.     Their  master  lies 
Slain  by  the  valiant  Diomede,  with  twelve 
The  noblest  of  his  warriors  at  his  side. 
A  thirteenth  *°  also,  at  small  distance  hence  666 

We  slew,  by  Hector  and  the  Chiefs  of  Troy 
Sent  to  inspect  the  posture  of  our  host. 

He  said ;   then,  high  in  exultation,  drove 
The  coursers  o'er  the  trench,  and  with  him  pass'd 
The  glad  Achaians ;   at  the  spacious  tent  670 

Of  Diomede  arrived,  with  even  thongs 
They  tied  them  at  the  cribs  where  stood  the  steeds 
Of  Tydeus'  son,  with  winnow 'd  wheat  supplied. 

*>  [Homer  did  not  here  forget  himself,  though,  some  have  altered  rpts 
to  Ttrpatcatiucarop. — RhesuB  for  distiDctioD  sake  is  not  numbered  with  his 
people.— See  ViUoisson  m  ioeo.}— Tb. 
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Ulysiies  in  his  bark  the  gory  spoib 

Of  DoloD  placed,  designing  them  a  gift  675 

To  Pallas.     Then,  descending  to  the  sea. 

Neck,  thighs,  and  legs  from  sweat  profuse  they  cleansed* 

And,  so  refreshed  and  purified,  their  last 

Ablution  in  bright  tepid  baths  performed. 

Each   thus  completely  laved,  and  with  smooth  ofl        660 

Anointed,  at  the  well-spread  board  they   sat. 

And  quaff'd,  in  honor  of  Minerva,  wine 

Delicious,  from  the  brimming  beaker  drawn. 


The  TiTidneM  of  the  scenet  presented  to  us  in  this  Book  constitate  its  chief 
beauty.  The  reader  sees  the  most  natural  night-scene  in  the  world.  He  is 
led  step  by  step  with  ti>e  adventurers,  and  made  the  companion  of  all  their 
expectations  and  uncertainties.  We  see  the  very  color  of  the  sky ;  know  tha 
time  to  a  minute ;  are  impatient  while  the  heroes  are  arming ;  our  imagina- 
tion follows  them,  knows  all  their  doubts,  and  even  the  secret  wishes  of  their 
hearts  sent  up  to  Minerva.  We  are  alarmed  at  the  upproach  of  Dolon,  hear 
his  very  footsteps,  assist  the  two  chiefs  in  pursuing  him,  and  stop  just  with 
the  spear  that  arrests  him.  We  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  situation 
of  all  the  forces,  with  the  figure  in  which  they  lie,  with  the  disposition  of 
Rhesus  and  the  Thracians,  with  the  posture  of  his  chariot  and  horses.  The 
marshy  spot  of  ground  where  Dolon  is  killed,  the  tamarisk,  or  aquatic  plant 
upon  which  they  hung  his  spoils,  and  the  reeds  that  are  heaped  together 
to  mark  the  place,  are  drcumstanoes  the  most  picturesque  Jmaginabto. 

17 
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is  woimdnd  by  Paris;  UlyfiScEi  by  Sactis.  Ajnic  with  Mc'ndt^a  flies  Ici 
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Aurora  from  Tithonus'  side  arose 

With  light  for  hearea  and  earthy  when  Jove  dispatch'd 

Discord,  the  fiery  signal  in  her  hand 

Of  hattle  hearing,   to  the  Grecian  fleet. 

High  on  Ulysses'  huge  black  ship  she  stood  s 

The  centre  of  the  fleet,  whence  all  might  hear. 

The  tent  of  Telamon's  huge  son  between* 

And  of  Achilles  *,   for  cenflding  they 

In  their  heroic  fortitude,  their  barks 

Well-poised  had  station'd  utmost  of  the  line.  lo 

There  standing,  shrill  she  sent  a  cry  abroad 

Among  the  Achaians,  such  as  thirst  infused 

Of  battle  ceaseless  into  every  breast. 

All  deem'd,  at  once,  war  sweeter,  than  to  seek 

Their  native  country  through  the  waves  again.  15 

Then  with  loud  voice  Atrides  bade  the  Greeks 

Gird  on  their  armor,  and  himself  his  arms 

Took  radiant.     First  around  his  legs  he  clasp'd  '  / 

His  shining  greaves  with  silver  studs  secured, 

Then  bound  his  corselet  to  his  bosom,  gift  20 

Of  Cynyras  long  since ;  *  for  rumor  loud 

Had  Cyprus  reached  of  an  Achaian  host 

Assembling,  destined  to  the  shores  of  Troy : 

Wherefore,  to  gratify  the  King  of  men, 

'  CynynM  was  king  of  Cjpnis,  and  this  probably  alludes  to  some  htstori- 
«al  fiict.    Cyprus  was  lamous  for  its  minerals. 
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He  made  the  splendid  ornament  his  own.  25 

Ten  rods  of  steel  coBrulean  all  around 
Embraced  it,  twelre  of  gold,  twenty  of  tin ; 
f   Six'  spirj  serpents  their  uplifted  heads 
Coemlean  darted  at  the  wearer's  throat. 
Splendor  diffusing  as  the  various  bow  30 

Fix'd  by  Satumian  Jore  in  showery  clouds, 
A  sign  to  mortal  men.'     He  slung  his  sword 
^  Athwart  his  shoulders ;   dazzling  bright  it  shone 
With  gold  emboss'd,  and  silver  was  the  sheath 
Suspended  graceful  in  a  belt  of  gold.  35 

His  massy  shield  overshadowing  him  whole. 
High-wrought  and  beai^iful,  he  next  assumed. 
Ten  circles  bright  of  brass  around  its  field 
Extensive,  circle  within  circle,  ran  ; 
The  central  boss  was  black,  but  hemm'd  about  40 

With  twice  ten  bosses  of  resplendent  tin. 
There,  dreadful  ornament  I   the  visage  dark 
Of  Gorgon  scowl'd,  border'd  by  Flight  and  Fear. 
The  loop  was  silver,  and  a  serpent  form 
Coerulean  over  all  its  surface  twined,  45 

Three  heads  erecting  on  one  neCk,  the  heads 
Together  wreath'd  into  a  stately  crown. 
His  helmet  qu&tre>-crested,^  and  with  studs 
Fast  riveted  around  he  to  his  brows 
Adjusted,  whence  tremendous  waved  his  crest  50 

Of  mounted  hair  on  high.     Two  spears  he  seized 

'  [Tpttt  Uartf^ — three  on  a  side,  fhis  is  evidently  the  proper  punctna- 
tion,  though  it  differs  from  that  of  all  the  editions  that  I  have  seen.  I  find 
it  no  where  but  in  the  Venetian  SchoUwm.y-TR. 

*  It  is  finely  remarked  by  Trollope,  that,  of  all  the  points  of  resemblance 
which  may  be  discovered  between  the  sentiments^  associations  and  expres- 
■ions  of  Homer,  and  those  of  the  sacred  writings,  this  similitude  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  exhibits  a  traditional 
vestige  of  the  patriarchal  record  of  Grod's  covenant. — Feltok. 

*  [Quitre-crested.  So  I  have  rendered  rtrpafaXripov,  which  iiteraHy  sig- 
nifies having  four  cones.  The  cone  was  a  tube  into  which  the  crest  was 
inserted.  The  word  qufttre-crested  may  need  a  precedent  for  its  justifica- 
tion, and  seems  to  have  a  sufilcient  one  in  the  cinque-spotted  cowslip  of 
Sh«kspeare.}-Tm. 
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Ponderous,  brass-pointed,  and  that  flash'd  to  hearen. 
Sounds'  like  clear  thunder,  by  the  spouse  of  Jove 
And  by  Minerva  raised  to  extol  the  King 
Of  opulent  Mycenae,  rolPd  around.  15 

At  once  each  bade  his  charioteer  his  steeds 
Hold  fast  beside  the  margin  of  the  trench 
In  orderly  array;    the  foot  all  arm'd  y 

Rush'd  forward,  and  the  clamor  of  the  host    |>^ 
Rose  infinite  into  the  dawning  skies.  60 

First,  at  the  trench,  the  embattled  infantry* 
Stood  ranged ;   the  chariots  folio w'd  close  behind  ; 
Dire  was  the  tumult  by  Saturnian  Jove 
Excited,  and  from  ether  down  he  shed 
Blood-tinctured  dews  among  them,  for  he  meant  ai 

That  day  to  send  full  many  a  warrior  bold 
To  Pluto's  dreary  realm,  slain  premature. 
Opposite,  on  the  rbing-ground,  appear'd 
The  Trojans;    them  majestic  Hector  led. 
Noble  Polydamas,  iEneas  raised  70 

To  godlike  honors  in  all  Trojan  hearts^ 
And  Polybus,  with  whom  Antenor's  sons 
Agenor,  and  young  Acamas  advanced. 
Hector  the  splendid  orb  of  his  broad  shield 
Bore  in  the  van,  and  as  a  comet  now  75 

Glares  through  the  clouds  portentous,  and  again. 
Obscured  by  gloomy  vapors,  disappears. 
So  Hector,   marshalling  his  host,  in  front 
Now  shone,  now  vanish*d  in  the  distant  rear. 
All-cased  he  flamed  in  brass,  and  on  the  sight  -  80 

Flash'd  as  the  lightnings  of  Jove  iEgis-arm'd. 
As  reapers,  toiling  opposite,^  lay  bare 
Some  rich  man's  furrows,  while  the  sever'd  grain, 

0  [This  seems  the  proper  import  of  cy&vri|«ay.  Jupito'  is  called  tpiy^ov- 
»•!.]— Tr. 

•  [The  translator  follows  Clarke  in  this  interpretation  of  a  passage  to  us 
not  Tery  intelligihie.] 

f  The  ancient  manner  of  mowing  and  reaping  was,  for  the  laborers  to 
dirideintwo  parties,  and  to  begin  at  each  end  of  the  field,,  which  was 
equally  divided,  and  proceed  till  they  met  in  the  middle  of  it. 
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Barlej  or  wheat,  sinks  as  the  sickle  moTes, 

So  Greeks  and  Trojans  springing  into  fight  85 

Slew  mutual ;   foul  retreat  alike  they  scorn'd, 

Alike  in  fierce  hostility  their  heads 

Both  bore  aloft,  and  rush'd  like  wolves  to  war. 

Discord,  spectatress  terrible,  that  sight 

Beheld  exulting  ;   she,  of  all  the  Gods,  90 

Alone  was  present;   not  a  Power  beside 

There  interfered,  but  each  his  bright  abode 

Quiescent  occupied  whererer  built 

Among  the  windings  of  the  Olympian  heights; 

Yet  blamed  they  all  the  storm-assembler  King  95 

Saturnian,  for  his  purposed  aid  to  Troy. 

The  eternal  father  reck'd  not;  he,  apart. 

Seated  in  solitary  pomp,  enjoy'd 

His  glory,  and  from  on  high  the  towers  survey'd 

Of  Ilium  and  the  fleet  of  Greece,  the  flash  loO 

Of  gleaming  arms,  the  slayer  and  the  slain. 

While  morning  lasted,  and  the  light  of  day 
Increased,  so  long  the  weapons  on  both  sides 
Flew  in  thick  vollies,  and  the  people  fell. 
But,  what  time  his  repast  the  woodman  spreads  10s 

In  some  umbrageous  vale,  his  sinewy  arms 
Wearied  with  hewing  many  a  lofty  tree. 
And  his  wants  satisfied,  he  feels  at  length 
The  pinch  of  appetite  to  pleasant  food," 
Then  was  it,  that  encouraging  aloud  no 

Each  other,  in  their  native  virtue  strong. 
The  Grecians  through  the  phalanx  burst  of  Troy. 
Forth  sprang  the  monarch  first;   he  slew  the  Chiel 
Bianor,  nor  himself  alone,  but  slew 

Olleus  also  driver  of  his  steeds.  116 

Oileus,  with  a  leap  alighting,  rushM 
On  Agamemnon  ;   he  his  fierce  assault 
Encountering,  with  a  spear  met  full  his  front. 
Nor  could  his  helmet's  ponderous  brass  sustain 

*  Time  was  then  measured  by  the  progrression  of  the  sun,  and  the  parts 
of  the  day  were  distinguished  by  the  various  employmenta. 
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That  force^  bat  both  his  helmet  and  his  skull  130 

It  shattered,  and  his  martia]  rage  repress 'd. 
The  King  of  men,  stripping  their  corselets,  bared    ' 
Their  shining  breasts,  and  left  them.     Isus,  next, 
And  Antiphos  he  flew  to  slay,  the  sons 
Of  Priam  both,  and  in  one  chariot  borne,  m 

This  spurious,  genuine  that.     The  bastard  drore, 
And  Andphus,  a  warrior  high-renown'd. 
Fought  from  the  chariot;   them  Achilles  erst 
Feeding  their  flocks  on  Ida  had  surprised 
And  bound  with  osiers,  but  for  ransom  loosed.  139 

Of  these,  imperial  Agamemnon,  first, 
Abore  the  pap  pierced  Isus ;   next,  he  smote 
Antiphus  with  his  sword  beside  the  ear, 
And  from  his  chariot  cast  him  to  the  ground. 
Conscious  of  both,  their  glittering  arms  he  stripped,      i|5 
For  he  had  seen  them  when  from  Ida's  heights 
Achilles  led  them  to  the  Grecian  fleet 
As  with  resistless  fongs  the  lion  breaks 
The  young  in  pieces  of  the  nimble  hind. 
Entering  her  lair,  and  takes  their  feeble  lires ;  140 

She,  though  at  hand,  can  yield  them  no  defence. 
But  through  the  thick  wood,  wing'd  with  terror,  starts 
Herself  away,  trembling  at  such  a  foe  ; 
80  them  the  Trojans  had  no  power  to  save. 
Themselves  all  driven  before  the  host  of  Greece.  14s 

Next,  on  Fisandrus,  and  of  dauntless  heart 
Hippolochus  he  rush'd  ;   they  were  the  sons 
Of  brave  Antimachus,  who  with  rich  gifts 
By  Faris  bought,  inflexible  withheld 

From  Menelaus  still  his  lovely  bride.  180 

His  sons,  the  monarch,  in  one  chariot  borne 
Encounter'd ;   they  (for  they  had  lost  the  reins) 
'With  trepidation  and  united  force 
Essay'd  to  check  the  steeds;   astonishment 
Seized  both  ;    Atrides  with  a  lion's  rage  116 

Came  on,  and  from  the  chariot  thus  they  sued. 
Oh  spare  us  !   son  of  Atreus,  and  accept 
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Ransom  immepse.     Antimachus  oar  sire 

Is  rich  in  various  treasure,  gold  and  brass. 

And  temper'd  steel,  and,  hearing  the  report  i^q 

That  in  Achaia's  fleet  his  sons  survive. 

He  will  requite  thee  with  a  glorious  price. 

So  they,  with  tears  and  gentle  terms  the  King 
Accosted,  but  no  gentle  answer  heard. 

Are  ye  indeed  the  offspring  of  the  Chief  igg 

Antimachus,  who  when  my  brother  once 
With  godlike  Laertiades  your  town 
Enter'd  ambassador,  his  death  advised 
In  council,  and  to  let  him  forth  no  more? 
Now  rue  ye  both  the  baseness  of  your  sire.  170 

He  said,  and  from  his  chariot  to  the  plain 
Thrust  down  Pisandrus,  piercing  with  keen  lance 
His  bosom,  and  supine  he  smote  the  field. 
Down  leap*d  Hippolochus,  whom  on  the  ground 
He  slew ;  cut  sheer  his  hands,  and  lopp*d  his  head,      175 
And  roU'd  it  like  a  mortar*  through  the  ranks. 
He  left  the  slain,  and  where  he  saw  the  field 
With  thickest  battle  cover'd,  thither  flew 
By  all  the  Grecians  follow'd  bright  in  arms. 
The  scatter'd  infantry  constrained  to  fly,  leo 

Fell  by  the  infantry ;   the  charioteers, 
While  with  loud  hoofs   their  steeds  the  dusty  soil 
Excited,  o'er  the  charioteers  their  wheeb 
Drove  brazen-fellied,  and  the  King  of  men 
Incessant  slaughtering,  called  his  Argives  ^°  on.  195 

As  when  fierce  flames  some  ancient  forest  seize. 
From  side  to  side    in  flakes  the  various  wind 
RoUs  them,  and  to  the  roots   devourM,  the  trunks 
Fall  prostrate  under  fury  of  the  fire, 
So  under  Agamemnon  fell  the   heads  190 

Of  flying  Trojans.     Many  a  courser  proud 

»  [oX/ioc.] 

>*  [The  Grecians  at  large  are  indiscrimlnat^y  called  Danal,  Argivesi  and 
Achaiaos,  in  the  original.  The  Phthiane  in  particular— Hellenes.  They 
were  the  troop*  of  Achilles.]— T» 
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The  empty  chariots  through  the  paths  of  war 

Whirl'd  rattling,  of  their  charioteers  deprived ; 

They  breathless  pressM  the  plain,  now  fitter  fkt 

To  feed  the  vultures  than  to  cheer  their  wives.  196 

Conceal'd,  meantime,  by  Jove,  Hector  escaped 
The   dust,  darts,  deaths,  and   tumult  of  the  field ; 
And  Agamemnon  to  the  swiA  pursuit 
Call'd  loud  the  Grecians.     Through  the  middle  plain 
Beside  the  sepulchre  of  Ilus,  son  200 

Of  Dardanus,  and  where  the  fig-tree  stood. 
The  Trojans  fiew,  panting  to  gain  the  town. 
While  Agamemnon  pressing  close  the  rear. 
Shout  after  shout  terrific  sent  abroad. 
And  his  victorious  hands  reek'd,  red  with  gore.  205 

But  at  the  beech- tree  and  the  Scsean  gate 
Arrived,  the  Trojans  halted,  waiting  there 
The  rearmost  fugitives ;    they  o'er  the  field 
Came  like  a  herd,  which  in  the  dead  of  night 
A  lion  drives ;   all  fly,  but  one  is  doomM  210 

To  death  inevitable;  her  with  jaws 
True  to  their  hold  he  seizes,  and  her  neck 
Breaking,  embowels  her,  and  laps  the  blood  $ 
So,  Atreus'  royal  son,  the  hindmost  still 
Slaying,  and  still  pursuing,  urged  them  on.  2IS 

Many  supine,  and  many  prone,  the  field 
Press'd,  by  the  son  of  Atreus  in  their  flight 
Dismounted  ;   for  no  weapon  raged  as  his. 
But  now,  at  last,  when  he  should  soon  have  reach'd 
The  lofty  walls  of  Ilium,  came  the  Sire  220 

Of  Gods  and  men  descending  from  the  skies. 
And  on  the  heights  of  Ida  fountain-fed. 
Sat  arm*d  with  thunders.     Calling  to  his  foot 
Swift  Iris  golden-pinion'd,  thus  be  spake. 

Iris  !  away.     Thus  speak  in  Hector's  ears.  221 

While  yet  he  shall  the  son  of  Atreus  see 
Fierce  warring  in  the  van,  and  mowing  down 
The  Trojan  ranks,  so  long  let  him  abstain 
From  battle,  leaving  to  his  host  the  task 
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Of  bloodj  contest  furious  with  the  Greeks.  230 

But  soon  as  Atreus'  son  by  spear  or  shaft 

'Wounded  shall  climb  his  chariot,  with  such  force 

I  will  endue  Hector,  that  he  shall  slay 

Till  he  hare  reached  the  ships,  and  till,  the  sun 

Descending,  sacred  darkness  cover  all.  238 

He  spake,  nor  rapid  Iris  disobeyed 
Storm- wingM  ambassadross,  but  from  the  heights 
Of  Ida  stoop'd  to  Ilium.     There  she  found 
The  son  of  royal  Priam  by  the  throng 
Of  chariots  and  of  steeds  compass'd  about  240 

She,  'standing  at  his  side,  him  thus  bespake. 

Oh,  son  of  Priam  !   as  the  Gods  discreet ! 
I  bring  thee  counsel  from  the  Sire  of  all. 
While  yet  thou  shalt  the  son  of  Atreus  see 
Fierce  warring  in  the  van,  and  mowing  down  246 

The  warrior  ranks,  so  long  he  bids  thee  pause 
From  battle,  leaving  to  thy  host  the  task 
Of  bloody  contest  furious  with  the  Greeks. 
But  soon  as  Atreus'  son,  by  spear  or  shaft 
Wounded,  shall  climb  his  chariot,  Jove  will  then  250 

Endue  thee  with  such  force,  that  thou  shalt  slay 
Till  thou  have  reach M  the  ships,  and  till,   the  sun 
Descending,  sacred  darkness  cover  all. 

So  saying,  swift-pinion'd  Iris  disappeared. 
Then  Hector  from  his  chariot  at  a  leap  255 

Came  down  all  arm'd,  and,  shaking  his  bright  spears. 
Ranged  every  quarter,  animating  loud 
The  legions,  and  rekindling  horrid  war. 
Back  roird  the  Trojan  ranks,  and  faced  the  Greeks ; 
The  Greeks  their  host  to  closer   phalanx  drew;  260 

The  battle  was  restored,  van  fronting  van 
They  stood,  and  Agamemnon  into  fight 
Sprang  foremost,  panting  for  superior  fame. 

Say  now,  ye  Nine,  who  on  Olympus  dwell! 
What  Trojan  first,  or  what  ally  of  Troy  266 

Opposed  the  force  of  Agamemnon's  arm? 
Iphidamas,  Antenor's  valiant  son, 
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Of  lofUeflt  stature,  who  in  fertile  Thrace 

Mother  of  flocks  was  nourish'd«     Cisseus  him 

His  grandsire,  father  of  Theaao  praised  270 

For  loveliest  features,  in  his  own  abode 

Rear'd  yet  a  child,  and  when  at  length  he  reach*d 

The  measure  of  his  glorious  manhood  firm 

Dismiss'd  him  not,  but,  to  engage  him  more. 

Gave  him  his  daughter.     Wedded,  he  his  bride  375 

As  soon  deserted,  and  with  galleys  twelve 

Following  the  rumor'd  voyage  of  the  Greeks, 

The  same  course  steer'd;   but  at  Percope  moor'd^ 

And  marching^thence,  arrived  on  foot  at  Troy. 

He  first  opposed  Atrides.     They  approached*  280 

The  spear  of  Agamemnon  wander'd  wide; 

But  him  Iphidamas  on  his  broad  belt 

Beneath  the  corselet  struck,  and,  bearing  still  , 

On  his  spear-beam,  enforced  it;   but  ere  yet 

He  pierced  the  broider'd  lone,  his  point,  impressM      286 

Against  the  silver,  turn'd,  obtuse  as  lead. 

Then  royal  Agamemnon  in  his  hand 

The  weapon  grasping,  with  a  lion's  rage 

Home  drew  it  to  himself,  and  from  his  gripe 

Wresting  it,  with  his  falchion  keen  his  neck  290 

Smote  full,  and  stretcb'd  him  lifeless  at  his  foot. 

So  slept  Iphidamas  among  the  slain; 

Unhappy!   from  his  virgin  bride  remote, 

Associate  with  the  men  of  Troy  in  arms 

He  fell,  and  left  her  beauties  unenjoy*d.  29S 

He  gave  her  much,  gave  her  a  hundred  beeves. 

And  sheep  and  goats  a  thousand  from  his  flocks 

Promised,  for  numberless  bis  meadows  ranged; 

But  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  him 

Slew  and  despoil'd,  and  through  the  Grecian  host       300 

Proceeded,  laden  with  his  gorgeous  arms. 

CoOn  that  sight  beheld,  illustrious  Chief, 

Antenor's  eldest  born,  but  with  dim  eyes 

Through  anguish  for  his  brother's  fall.     Unseen 

Of  noble  Agamemnon,  At  his  side  306 
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He  cautious  stood,  and  with  a  spear  his  arm. 

Where  thickest  flesh'd,  below  his  elbow,  pierced. 

Till  opposite  the  glittering  point  appeared. 

A  thrilling  horror  seized  the  King  of  men 

80  wounded;   yet  though  wounded  so,  from  fight        310 

He  ceased  not,  but  on  Coon  rush'd,  his  spear 

Grasping,  well-thriyen*  growth  ^^  of  manj  a  wind. 

He  by  the  foot  drew  off  Iphidamas, 

His  brother,  son  of  his  own  sire,  aloud 

Calling  the  Trojan  leaders  to  his  aid ;  315 

When  him  so  occupied  with  his  keen  point 

Atrides  pierced  his  bossy  shield  beneath^ 

Expiring  on  Iphidamas  he  fell 

Prostrate,   and  Agamemnon  lopp'd  his  head. 

Thus,  under  royal  Agamemnon's  hand,  320 

ntenor's  sons  their  destiny  fulhll'd. 
And  to  the  house  of  Ades  journey 'd  both. 
Through  other  ranks  of  warriors  then  he  pass'd. 
Now  with  his  spear,  now  with  his  falchion  arm'd. 
And  now  with  missile  force  of  massy  stones,  325 

While  yet  his  warm  blood  sallied  from  the  wound. 
But  when  the  wound  grew  dry,  and  the  blood  ceased, 
Anguish  intolerable  undermined 
Then  all  the  might  of  Atreus'  royal  son. 
As  when  a  laboring  woman's  arrowy  throes  330 

Seize  her  intense,  by  Juno's  daughters  dread 
The  birth-presiding  Ilithyae  deep 
Infixt,  dispensers  of  those  pangs  serere; 
So,  anguish  insupportable  subdued 

Then  all  the  might  of  Atreus'  royal  son.  335 

Up-springing  to  his  seat,  instant  he  bade 
His  charioteer  driye  to  the  hollow  barks, 
Heart-sick  himself  with  pain ;   yet,  ere  he  went. 
With  voice  loud-echoing  hail'd  the  Danai. 

Friends!   counsellors  and  leaders  of  the  Greeks  1      340 
Now  drive,  yourselves,  the  battle  from  your  ships. 
For  me  the  Gods  permit  not  to  employ 

*'  [AM/(orpcf«f— literally— wind-nourished.]— Tb. 
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In  fight  with  Illumes  host  the  day  entire. 

He  ended,  and  tlie  charioteer  his  steeds 
Lash'd  to  the  ships ;   they  not  unwilling  flew,  3tf 

Bearing  firom  battle  the  afflicted  King 
With  foaming  chests  and  bellies  grey  with  dmt 
Soon  Hector,  noting  his  retreat,  aloud 
Caird  on  the  Trojans  and  allies  of  Troy. 

Trojans  and  Lycians,  and  close-fighting  sons  SfO 

Of  Dardanus !   oh  summon  all  your  might ; 
Now,  now  be  men !     Their  bravest  is  withdrawn ! 
Glory  and  honor  from  Satumian  Jore 
On  me  attend ;   now  full  against  the  Greeks 
Drive  all  your  steeds,  and  win  a  deathless  name.        355 

He  spake — and  all  drew  courage  from  his  word. 
As  when  his  hounds  bright-tooth'd  some  hunter  cheers 
Against  the  lion  or  the  forest-boar, 
So  Priamelan  Hector  cheer*d  his  host 
Magnanimous  against  the  sons  of  Greece,  360 

Terrible  as  gore-tainted  Mars.     Among 
The  foremost  warriors,  with  success  elate 
He  strode,  and  flung  himself  into  the  fight 
Black  as  a  storm   which  sudden  from  on  high 
Descending,  furrows  deep  the  gloomy  flood.  366 

Then  whom  slew  Priamelan  Hector  first. 
Whom  last,  by  Jove,  that  day,  with  glory  crowned  T 
Assaeus,  Dolops,  Orus,  AgelaQs, 
Autonous,  HipponoQs,  ^symnus, 

Opheltius  and  Opites  first  he  slew,  370 

All  leaders  of  the  Greeks,  and,  afler  these. 
The  people.     As  when  whirlwinds  of  the   West 
A  storm  encounter  from  the  gloomy  South, 
The  wares  roll  multitudinous,  and  the  foam 
Upswept  by  wandering  gusts  fills  all  the  air,  37S 

So  Hector  swept  the  Grecians.     Then  defeat 
Past  remedy  and   havoc  had  ensued. 
Then  had  the  routed  Grecians,  flying,  sought 
Their  ships  again,  but  tliat  Ulysses  ^*  thus 

u  In  making  UlyMes  direct  Diomede,  Homer  intends  to  show  that  t^ 
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Summon'd  the  brare  Tydides  to  his  aid.  sso 

Whence  comes  it,  Diomede,  that  we  forget 
Our  wonted  courage  T  Hither,  O  my  friend  ! 
And,  fighting  at  ray  side,  ward  off  the  shame 
That  must  be  ours,  should  Hector  seize  the  fleet 

To  whom  the  valiant  Diomede  replied.  305 

I  will  be  firm ;    trust  me  thou  shalt  not  find 
Me  shrinking;  yet  small  fruit  of  our  attempts 
Shall  follow,  for  the  Thunderer,  not  to  us. 
But  to  the  Trojan,  gives  the  glorious  day. 

The  Hero  spake,  and  from  his  chariot  cast  390 

Thymbrseus  to  the  ground  pierced  through  the  pap. 
While  by  Ulysses'  hand  his  charioteer 
Godlike  Molion,  fell.     The  warfare  thus 
Of  both  for  ever  closed,  them  there  they  left, 
And  plunging  deep  into  the  warrior-throng  395 

Troubled  the  multitude.     As  when  two  boars 
Turn  desperate  on  the  close-pursuing  hounds. 
So  they,  returning  on  the  host  of  Troy, 
Slew  on  all  sides,  and  overtoil'd  with  flight 
From  Hector's  arm,  the  Greeks  meantime  respired.    400 
Two   warriors,  next,  their  chariot  and  themselves 
They  took,  plebeians  brave,  sons  of  the  seer 
Percosian  Merops  in  prophetic  skill 
Surpassing  all ;   he  both  his  sons  forbad 
The  mortal  field,  but  disobedient  they  405 

Still  sought  it,  for  their  destiny  prevail'd. 
Spear-practised  Diomede  of  life  deprived 
Both  these,  and  stripp'd  them  of  their  glorious  arms. 
While  by  Ulysses'  hand  Hippodamus 
Died  and  Hypeirochus.     And  now  the  son  410 

Of  Saturn,  looking  down  from  Ida,  poised 
The  doubtful  war,  and  mutual  deaths  they  dealt. 
Tydides  plunged  his  spear  into  the  groin 
Of  the  illustrious  son  of  Paeon,  bold 

■houki  be  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom.  In  the  8th  Book,  when  Diomede 
oould  hardly  be  restrained  by  the  thunder  of  Jupiter,  his  valor  is  checked 
by  the  wisdom  of  Nestor. 
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Agastrophus.     No  steeds  at  hb  command  415 

Had  he,  infatuate !  but  his  charioteer 
His  steeds  detain'd  remote,  while  through  the  ran 
Himself  on  foot  rush'd  madly  till  he  fell. 
But  Hector  through  the  ranks   darting  his  eye 
Perceived,  and  with  ear-piercing  cries  advanced  420 

Against  them,  follow'd  by  the  host  of  Troy. 
The  son  of  Tydeus,  shuddering,  his  approach 
Discern 'd,  and  instant  to  Ulysses  spake.'* 

Now  comes  the  storm  !   This  way  the  mischief  rolls ! 
Stand  and  repulse  the  Trojan.     Now  be  firm.  425 

He  said,  and  hurling  his  long-shadow*d  beam 
Smote  Hector.     At  his  helmet*s  crown  he  aim'd, 
Nor  err'd,  but  brass  encountering  brass,  the  point        / 
Glanced  wide,  for  he  had  cased  his  youthful  brows 
In  triple  brass,  Apollo's  glorious  gift.  430 

Yet  with  rapidity  at  such  a  shock 
Hector  recoil'd  into  the  multitude 
Afar,  where  sinking  to  his  knees,  he  lean'd 
On  his  broad  palm,  and  darkness  veiled  his  eyes. 
But  while  Tydides  follow'd   through  the  van  435 

His  stormy  spear,  which  in  the  distant  soil 
Implanted  stood.  Hector  his  scatter'd  sense 
Recovering,  to  his  chariot  sprang  again. 
And,  diving  deep  into  his  host,  escaped. 
The  noble  son  of  Tydeus,  spear  in  hand,  440 

Rush'd  afUr  him,  and  as  he  went,  exclaim'd. 

Dog !   thou  hast  now  escaped ;  but,  sure  the  stroke 
Approach'd  thee  nigh,  well-aim  M.     Once  more  thy  prayers 
Which  ever  to  Apollo  thou  prefer'st 
Entering  the  clash  of  battle,  have  prevail'd,  446 

And  he  hath  rescued  thee.     But  well  beware 
Our  next  encounter,  for  if  also  me 
Some  God  befriend,  thou  diest.     Now  will  I  seek 
Another  mark,  and  smite  whom  next  I  may. 

He  spake,  and  of  his  armor  stripp'd  the  son  450 

«  Diomede  does  not  fear  Hector,  but  Jupiter,  who,  he  has  previoudy  said, 
will  glTe  the  Trojans  the  day. 
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Spear-famed  of  PaBon.     Meantime  Paris,  mate 

Of  beauteous  Helen,  drew  his  bow  against 

Tydides  ;  by  a  pillar  of  the  tomb 

Of  Ilus,  ancient  senator  revered, 

ConcealM  he  stood,  and  while  the  Hero  loosed  455 

His  corselet  from  the  breast  o(  P»on's  son 

Renown*d,  and  of  his  helmet  and  his  targe 

Despoil'd  him ;    Paris,  arching  quick  his  bow, 

No  devious  shaft  dismiss*d,  but  his  right  foot 

Pierced  through  the  sole,  and  fix'd  it  to  the  ground.    46O 

Transported   from  his  ambush  forth  he  leap'd 

With  a  loud  laugh,  and,  vaunting,  thus  exclaim'd : 

Oh  shaft  well  shot !   it  galls  thee.     Would  to  heaven 
That  it  had  pierced  thy  heart,  and  thou  hadst  died  ! 
So  had  the  Trojans  respite  from  their  toils  466 

Enjoy'd,  who,  now,  shudder  at  sight  of  thee 
Like  she-goats  when  the  lion  is  at  hand. 

To  whom,  undaunted,  Diomede  replied. 
Archer  shrew-tongued  !    spie-maiden  !    man  of  curls  !" 
Shouldst  thou  in  arms  attempt  me  face  to  faceit.-'"'''"'^  470 
Thy  bow  and  arrows  should  avail  thee  nought. 
Vain  boaster!    thou  hast  scratch'd  my  foot — no  more— 
And  I  regard  it  as  I  might  the  stroke  / 

Of  a  weak  woman  or  a  simple  child.  ' 

The  weapons  of  a  dastard  and  a  slave  475 

Are  ever  such.     More  terrible  are  mine, 
And  whom  they  pierce,  though  slightly  pierced*  he  dies. 
His  wife  her  cheeks  rends  inconsolable, 
His  babes  are  fatherless,  his  blood  the  glebe 
Incarnadines,  and  where  he  bleeds  and  rots   -  480 

More  birds  of  prey  than  women  haunt  the  j^lace. 

He  ended,  and  Ulysses,  drawing  nigh. 
Sheltered  Tydides  ;   he  behind  the  Chief    / 


"  [In  the  original— iripa  ayXa^.— All  that  I  pretend  to  know  of  this  ex- 
pression is  that  it  is  ironical,  snd  may  relate  either  to  the  head-dress  of 
Paris,  or  to  his  archership.  To  translate  it  is  iiripossible ;  to  paraphrase  it, 
in  a  passage  of  so  much  emotion,  would  be  absurd.  I  have  endeavored 
to  supply  its  place  by  an  appellation  in  point  of  contempt  equal] — Tb. 
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Of  Ithaca  sat  drawing  forth  the  shaft, 

But  pierced  with  agoniiing  pangs  the  while.  4$^ 

Then,  climbing  to  his  chariot-seat,  he  bade 

Sthenelus  hasten  to  the  hollow  ships, 

Heart-sick  with  pain.     And  now  alone  was  seen 

Spear-fiuned  Ulysses ;   not  an  Argive  more 

Remain'd,  so  oniversal  was  the  rout,  490 

And  groaning,  to  his  own  great  heart  he  said. 

Alas!  what  now  awaits  me!     If,  appallM 
By  multitudes,  I  fly,  much  detriment ; 
And  il'  alone  they  intercept  me  here. 
Still  more ;   for  Jove  hath  scattered  all  the  host.  491 

Yet  why  these  doubts !   for  know  I  not  of  old 
That  only  dastards  fly,  and  that  the  voice 
Of  honor  bids  the  famed  in  battle  stand. 
Bleed  they  themselves,  or  cause  their  foes  to  bleed  T 

While  busied  in  such  thought  he  stood,  the  ranks    000 
Of  Trojans  fronted  with  broad  shields,  enclosed 
The  hero  with  a  ring,  hemming  around 
Their  own  destruction.     As  when  dogs,  and  swains 
In  prime  of  manhood,  from  ail  quarters  rush 
Around  a  boar,  he  from  his  thicket  bolts,  505 

The  bright  tusk  whetting  in  his  crooked  jaws : 
They  press  him  on  all  sides,  and  from  beneath 
Loud  gnashings  hear,  yet  firm,  his  threats  defy ; 
Like  them  the  Trojans  on  all  sides  assail'd 
Ulysses  dear  to  Jove.     First  with  his  spear  610 

He  sprang  impetuous  on  a  valiant  chief. 
Whose  shoulder  with  a  downright  point  he  pierced, 
Delopites ;   Thoon  next  he  slew. 
And  Ennomus,  and  from  his  coursers*  backs 
Alighting  quick,  Chersidamas ;   beneath  61f 

His  bossy  shield  the  gliding  weapon  passed 
Right  through  his  navel;   on  the  plain  he  fell 
Expiring,  and  with  both  hands  <?lench'd  the  dust 
Them  slain  he  lefl,  and  Charops  wounded  next. 
Brother  of  Socus,  generous  Chief,  and  son  620 

Of  Hippasus ;  brave  Socus  to  the  aid 
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Of  Charops  flew,  and,  godlike,  thus  began. 

Illustrious  chief,  Ulysses !  strong  to  toil 
And  rich  in  artifice  I     Or  boast  to-day 
Two  sons  of  Hippasus,  brave  warriors  both,  625 

Of  armor  and  of  life  bereft  by  thee. 
Or  to  my  vengeful  spear  resign  thy  own  ! 

So  saying,  Ulysses'  oval  disk  he  smote. 
Through  hb  bright  disk  the  stormy  weapon  flew, 
"--^^^^y^ranspierced  his  twisted  mail,  and  from  his  side  590 

Drove  all  the  skin,  but  to  his  nobler  parts 
Found  entrance  none,  by  Pallas  turned  aslant.^' 
Ulysses,  conscious  of  his  life  un  touch 'd. 
Retired  a  step  from  Socus,  and  replied. 

Ah  hapless  youth ;    thy  fate  is  on  the  wing ;  535 

Me  thou  hast  forced  indeed  to  cease  a  while 
From  battle  with  the  Trojans,  but  I  speak 
Thy  death  at  hand;   for  vanquished  by  my  spear, 
This  self-same  day  thou  shalt  to  me  resign 
Thy  fame,  thy  soul  to  Pluto  steed-renownM.  640 

He  ceased  ;  then  Socus  turn'd  his  back  to  fly. 
But,  as  he  turned,  his  shoulder-blades  between 
He  pierced  him,  and  the  spear  urged  through  his  breast. 
On  his  resounding  arms  he  fell,  and  thus 
Godlike  Ulysses  gloried  in  his  fall.  646 

Ah,  Socus,  son  of  Hippasus,  a  chief 
Of  fame  equestrian  !   swifter  far  than  thou 
Death   foUow'd  thee,  and  thou  hast  not  escaped. 
Ill-fated  youth  !    thy  parents*  hands  thine  eyes 
Shall  never  close,  but  birds  of  ravenous  maw  550 

Shall  tear  thee,  flapping  thee  with  frequent  wing. 
While  me  the  noble  Grecians  shall  entomb  ! 

So  saying,  the  valiant  Socus*  spear  he  drew 
From  his  own  flesh,  and  through  his  bossy  shield. 
The  weapon  drawn,  forth  sprang  the  blood,  and  left    656 
His  spirit  faint.     Then  Ilium's  dltuntless  sons, 

*»  No  moral  is  so  evident  throughout  the  Iliad,  as  the  dependence  of  man 
upon  divine  assistance  and  protection.  Apollo  saves  Hector  from  the  dart, 
and  Minerva  Ulysses. 
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Seeing  Ulysses'  blood,  exhorted  glad 

Each  other,  and,  with  force  united,  all 

PressM  on  him.     He,  retiring,  summonM  load 

His  followers.     Thrice,  loud  as  mortal  may,  b60 

He  caird,  and  valiant  Menelaus  thrice 

Hearing  the  voice,  to  Ajax  thus  remark*d. 

Illustrious  son  of  Telamon  !     The  voice 
Of  Laertiades  comes  o*er  my  ear 

With  such  a  sound,  as  if  the  hardy  chief,  166 

Abandoned  of  his  friends,  were  overpower'd 
By  numbers  intercepting  his  retreat. 
Haste !   force  we  quick  a  passage  through  the  ranks. 
His  worth  demands  our  succor,  for  I  fear 
Lest  sole  conflicting  with  the  host  of  Troy,  670 

Brave  as  he  is,  he  perish,  to  the  loss 
Unspeakable  and  long  regret  of  Greece. 

So  saying,  he  went,  and  Ajax,  godlike  Chiefs 
FoUow'd  him.  At  the  voice  arrived,  they  found 
Ulysses  Jove-beloved  compass 'd  about  675 

By  Trojans,  as  the  lynxes  in  the  hills. 
Adust  for  blood,  compass  an  antler'd  stag 
Pierced  by  an  archer;   while  his  blood  is  warm 
And  his  limbs  pliable,  from  him  he  'scapes; 
But  when  the  feather'd  barb  hath  quell' d  his  force,     660 
In  some  dark  hollow  of  the  mountain's  side, 
The  hungry  troop  devour  him  ;   chance,  the  while, 
Conducts  a  lion  thither,  before  whom 
All  vanish,  and  the  lion  feeds  alone; 
So  swarm 'd  the  Trojan  powers,  numerous  and  bold,     666 
Around  Ulysses,  who  with  wary  skill 
Heroic  combated  his  evil  day. 
But  Ajax  came,  cover'd  with  his  broad  shield 
That  seem'd  a  tower,  and  at  Ulysses'  side 
Stood  fast;   then  fled  the  Trojans  wide-dispersed,        690 
And  Menelaus  led  him  by  the  hand 
Till  his  own  chariot  to  his  aid  approach 'd. 
But  Ajax,   springing  on  the  Trojans,   slew 
Doryclus,  from  the  loins  of  Priam  sprung, 
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But  spurious.     Pandocus  he  wounded  next,  595 

Then  wounded  Pyrasus,  and  after  him 

Pylartes  and  Lysander.     As  a  flood 

Runs  headlong  from   the  mountains  to  the  plain 

After  long  showers  from  Jove  ;   many  a  dry  oak 

And  many  a  pine  the  torrent  sweeps  along,  600 

And,  turbid,  shoots  much  soil  into  the  sea. 

So,  glorious  Ajax  troubled  wide  the  field. 

Horse  and  man  slaughtering,   whereof  Hector  yet 

Heard  not;   for  on  the  left  of  all   the  war 

He  fought  beside  Scamander,   where  around  606 

Huge  Nestor,   and  Idomeneus  the  brave. 

Most  deaths  were  dealt,   and  loudest  roar*d  the  fight. 

There  Hector  toilM,  feats  wonderful  of  spear 

And  horsemanship  achieving,  and  the  lines 

Of  many  a  phalanx  desolating  wide.  610 

Nor  even  then  had  the  bold  Greeks  retired, 

But  that  an  arrow  triple-barb*d,  dispatch*d 

By  Paris,  Helen's  mate,   against  the  Chief 

Machaon  warring  with  distinguish*d  force. 

Pierced  his  right  shoulder.     For  his  sake  alarm'd,        61S 

The  valor-breathing  Grecians  fear*d,  lest  he 

In  that  disast*rous  field  should  also  fall.*' 

At  once,  Idomeneus  of  Crete  approachM 

The  noble  Nestor,  and  him  thus  bespake. 

Arise,  Neleian  Nestor !     Pride  of  Greece  !  620 

Ascend  thy  chariot,  and   Machaon  placed 
Beside  thee,  bear  him,  instant  to  the  fieet. 
For  one,  so  skillM  in  medicine,  and  to  free 
The  inherent  barb,   is  worth  a  multitude. 

He  said,  nor  the  Gerenian  hero  old  625 

Aught  hesitated,  but  into  his  seat 
Ascended,  and  Machaon,  son  renown*d 
Of  ^sculapius,  mounted  at  his  side. 
He  lash'd  the  steeds,  they  not  unwilling  sought 

w  Homer  here  pays  a  marked  distinction.    Tiie  army  had  seen  several 
of  their  bravest  heroes  wounded,  yet  without  expressing  as  much  4 
as  at  the  danger  of  Machaon,  their  physidan  and  snrgeon. 
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The  hollow  ships,  long  their  familiar  home.  630 

Cebriones,  meantime,  the  charioteer 
Of  Hector,  from  his  seat  the  Trojan  ranks 
Observing  sore  discomfited,  began. 

Here  are  we  busied.  Hector!   on  the  skirts 
Of  roaring  battle,  and  meantime  I  see  696 

Our  host  confused,  their  horses  and  themselTea 
All  mingled.     Telamonian  Ajax  there 
Routs  them;   I  know  the  hero  by  his  shield. 
Haste,  drive  we  thither,  for  the  carnage  most 
Of  horse  and  foot  conflicting  furious,  there  640 

Rages,  and  infinite  the  shouts  arise. 

He  said,  and  with  shrill-sounding  scourge  the  steeds 
Smote  ample-maned;   they,  at  the  sudden  stroke 
Through  both  hosts  whirled  the  chariot,  shields  and  men 
Trampling;   with  blood  the  axle  underneath  6a 

All  redden 'd,  and  the  chariot-rings  with  drops 
From  the  horse-hoofs,  and  from  the  fellied  wheeb. 
Full  on  the  multitude  he  drove,  on  fire 
To  burst  the  phalanx,  and  confusion  sent 
Among  the  Greeks,  for  nought*'  he  shunnM  the  spear. 
All  quarters  else  with  falchion  or  with  lance,  661 

Or  ¥rith  huge  stones  he  ranged,  but  cautious  shunnM 
The  encounter  of  the  Telamonian  ChieC 

But  the  eternal  father  throned  on  high 
With  fear  fill'd  Ajax ;   panic-fixt  he  stood,  ,  666 

His  seven-fold  shield  behind  his  shoulder  cast,(^^^ 
And  hemmM  by  numbers,  with  an  eye  askant. 
Watchful  retreated.     As  *h  beast  of  prey 
Retiring,  turns  and  looks,  so  he  his  face 
Tum'd  oft,  retiring  slow,  and  step  by  step.  660 

As  when  the  watch-dogs  and  assembled  swains 
Have  driven  a  tawny  lion  from  the  stalls. 
Then,  interdicting  him  his  wish'd  repast, 

>T[Thlt  Interpretation  ot—^tyvpem  it  x^*^  ^pof— is  taken  ftom  the 
Scholium  by  ViUoisson.  It  differs  from  those  of  Clarke,  Euatathiua,  and 
another  Scholiast  quoted  by  Clarke,  but  seema  to  suit  the  context  mach 
better  than  eitber.]--TB. 
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Watch  all  the  night,  he*  famish 'd,  yet  again 

Comes  furious  on,  but  speeds  not,  kept  aloof  e6B 

By  frequent  spears  from  daring  hands,  but  more 

By  flash  of  torches,  which,  though  fierce,  he  dreads. 

Till,  at  the  dawn,  sullen  he  stalks  away; 

80  from  before  the  Trojans  Ajax  stalk'd 

Sullen,  and  with  reluctance  slow  retired,  670 

His  brave  heart  trembling  for  the  fleet  of  Greece. 

As  when  (the  boys  o'erpower'd)  a  sluggish  ass. 

On  whose  tough  sides  they  have  spent  many  a  staffs 

Enters  the  harrest,  and  the  spiry  ears 

Crops  perseyering ;   with  their  rods  the  boys  67S 

Still  ply  him  hard,  but  all  their  puny  might 

Scarce  drives  him  forth  when  he  hath  browsed  his  fill, 

So,  there,  the  Trojans  and  their  foreign  aids 

With  glittering  lances  keen  huge  Ajax  urged. 

His  broad  shield's  centre  smiting.'^     He,  by  turnip        680 

With  desperate  force  the  Trojan  phalanx  dense 

Facing,  repulsed  them,  and  by  turns  he  fled. 

But  still  forbad  all  inroad  on  the  fleet 

Trojans  and  Greeks  between,  alone,  he  stood 

A  bulwark.     Spears  from  daring  hands  dismiss'd  686 

Some,  piercing  his  broad  shield,  there  planted  stood,. 

While  others,  in  the  midway  falling,  spent 

Their  disappointed  rage  deep  in  the  ground. 

u  The  address  of  Homer  in  bringing  off  Ajax  is  admirable.  He  makes 
Hector  afi-aid  to  approach  him,  and  brings  down  Jupiter  to  tenily  him. 
Thus  lie  retreats,  not  from  a  mortal,  but  from  a  Gkxl. 

The  whole  passage  is  inimitably  just  apd  beautiful.  We  see  Ajax  slowly 
retreating  between  two  armies,  and  even  with  a  look  repulse  the  one  and 
protect  the  other.  Every  line  resembles  Ajax.  The  character  of  a  stubborn 
and  undaunted  warrior  is  perfectly  maintained.  He  compares  him  first  to 
the  lion  for  his  undaunted  spirit  in  fighting,  and  then  to  the  ass  for  his  stub- 
bom  slowness  in  retreating.  In  the  latter  comparison  there  are  many  points 
of  resemblance  that  enliven  the  image.  The  havoc  he  makes  in  the  field  Is 
represented  by  the  tearing  and  trampling  down  the  harvesU ;  and  we  see  the 
bulk,  strength,  and  obetinancy  of  the  hero,  when  the  Trojans,  in  respect  to 
him,  are  compared  to  the  troops  of  boys  that  impotently  endeavor  to  drive 
him  away. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  people  of  the  East,  an  aas  was 
a  beast  upon  which  kings  and  princes  might  ride  with  dignity. 
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Eurypylns,  Ereinon's  noble  son. 
Him  seeing,  thus,  with  weapons  overwhelmM  690 

Flew  to  his  side,  his  glittering  lance  dismissed. 
And  Apisaon,  son  of  Phansias,  struck 
Under  the  midriff;   through  his  li?er  passed 
The  ruthless  point,  and,  falling,  he  expired. 
Forth  sprang  Eurypylus  to  seise  the  spoil;  eB8 

Whom  soon  as  godlike  Alexander  saw 
Despoiling  Apisaon  of  his  arms. 
Drawing  incontinent  his  bow,  he  sent 
A  shaft  to  his  right  thigh ;    the  brittle  reed 
Snapped,  and  the  rankling  barb  stuck  fast  within.  700 

Terrified  at  the  stroke,  the  wounded  Chief 
To  his  own  band  retired,  but,  as  he  went. 
With  echoing  roice  caird  on  the  Danai — 

Friends !     Counsellors,  and  leaders  of  the  Greeks  ! 
Turn  ye  and  stand,  and  from  his  dreadful  lot  706 

Save  Ajax  whelm'd  with  weapons ;   'scape,  I  judge, 
He  cannot  from  the  roaring  fight,  yet  oh 
Stand  fast  around  him  ;   if  save  ye  may. 
Your  champion  huge,  the  Telamonian  Chief! 

So  spake  the  wounded  warrior.     They  at  once  710 

With  sloping  bucklers,  and  with  spears  erect. 
To  his  relief  approach'd.     Ajax  with  joy 
The  friendly  phalanx  join'd,  then  turned  and  stood. 

Thus  burn'd  the  embattled  field  as  with  the  flames 
Of  a  derouring  fire.     Meantime  afar  716 

From  all  that  tumult  the  Neleian  mares 
'Bore  Nestor,  foaming  as  they  ran,  with  whom 
Maehaon  also  rode,  leader  revered. 
Achilles  mark'd  him  passing;   for  he  stood 
Exalted  on  his  huge  ship*8  lofty  stern,  720 

Spectator  of  the  toil  severe,  and  flight 
Deplorable  of  the  defeated  Greeks. 
He  call'd  his  friend  Patroclus.     He  below 
Within  his  tent  the  sudden  summons  heard 
And  sprang  like  Mars  abroad,  all  unaware  725 

That  in  that  sound  he  heard  the  voice  of  fate. 
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Him  first  Men<Btius'  gallant  son  address 'd. 

What  woa]d  Achilles!     Wherefore  hath  he  call*d? 
To  whom  Achilles  swiftest  of  the  swift : 

Brave  Menoetiades  !   my  soul's  delight !  730 

Soon  will  the  Grecians  now  my  knees  surround 
Suppliant,  by  dread  extremity  constrain'd. 
But  fly  Patroclns,  haste,  oh  dear  to  Jove  ! 
Inquire  of  Nestor,  whom  he  hath  convey'd 
From  battle,  wounded  ?     Viewing  him  behind,  735 

I  most  believed  him  ^sculapius*  son 
Machaon,  but  the  steeds  so  swiftly  passM 
My  galley,  that  his  face  escaped  my  note.'* 

He  said,  and  prompt  to  gratify  his  friend. 
Forth  ran  Patroclus  through  the  camp  of  Ch*eece.         740 

Now  when  Nelcian  Nestor  to  his  tent 
Had  brought  Muchaon,  they  alighted  both, 
And  the  old  hero*s  friend  Eurymedon 
Released  the  coursers.     On  the  beach  awhile 
Their  tunics  sweat-imbued  in  the  cool  air  745 

They  ventilated,  facing  full  the  breeze, 
Then  on  soft  couches  in  the  tent  reposed. 
Meantime,  their  beverage  Hecamede  mix'd, 
The  old  King's  bright-hair'd  captive,  whom  he  brought 
From  Tenedos,  what  time  Achilles  sack'd  750 

The  city,   daughter  of  the  noble  Chief 
ArsinoUs,  and  selected  from  the  rest 
For  Nestor,  as  the  honorable  meed 
Of  counsels  always  eminently  wise. 

She,  first,  before  them  placed  a  table  bright^  755 

With  feet  co&rulean  ;  thirst-provoking  sauce 
She  brought  them  also  in  a  brazen  tray, 

^  Though  the  reseotroent  of  Achillet  would  not  pennit  him  to  be  tn  actor 
in  the  field,  yet  his  love  of  war  inclines  him  to  be  a  epectator.  Ae  the  poet 
did  not  intend  to  draw  the  character  of  a  perfect  man  in  Achillea,  he  makes 
him  delighted  with  the  destruction  of  the  Greeks,  because  it  gratified  his 
Vevenge.  That  resentment  which  is  the  subject  of  the  poem,  still  presides 
over  every  other  feeling,  even  the  love  of  his  country.  He  begins  now  to 
pity  his  countrymen,  yet  he  seems  gratified  by  their  dlstfesa,  because  it 
wiU  contribute  to  his  glory. 
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Garlic  **  and  honey  new,  and  sacred  meaL 

Beside  them,  next,  she  placed  a  noble  cup 

Of  labor  exquisite,  which  from  his  home  780 

The  ancient  King  had  brought  with  golden  studs 

Embellish'd ;   it  presented  to  the  grasp 

Four  ears ;   two  golden  turtles,  perch'd  on  each, 

Seem'd  feeding,  and  two  turtles  *>  formM  the  base. 

That  cup  once  fill'd,  all  others  must  have  toil'd  766 

To  move  it  from  the  board,  but  it  was  light 

In  Nestor's  hand;   he  liAed  it  with  ease." 

The  graceful  virgin  in  that  cup  a  draught 

Mix'd  for  them,  Pramnian  wine  and  savory  cheese 

Of  goat's  milk,  grated  with  a  brazen  rasp,  770 

Then  sprinkled  all  with  meal.     The  draught  prepared. 

She  gave  it  to  their  hand ;   they,  drinking,  slaked 

Their  fiery  thirst,  and  with  each  other  sat 

Conversing  friendly,  when  the  godlike  youth 

By  brave  Achilles  sent,  stood  at  the  door.  776 

Him  seeing,  Nestor  from  his  splendid  couch 
Arose,  and  by  the  hand  leading  him  in. 
Entreated  him  to  sit,  but  that  request 
Patroclus,  on  his  part  refusing,  said, 

Oh  venerable  King!   no  seat  is  here  780 

For  me,  nor  may  thy  courtesy  prevaiL 
He  is  irascible,  and  to  be  fear'd 

Who  bade  me  ask  what  Chieftain  thou  hast  brought 
From  battle,  wounded ;   but  untold  I  learn ; 
I  see  Machaon,  and'  shall  now  report  786 

As  I  have  seen ;    oh  ancient  King  revered ! 
Thou  know'st  Achilles  fiery,  and  propense 
Blame  to  impute  even  where  blame  is  none. 

^  This  onion  was  Tery  different  from  the 'root  which  now  passes  nnder 
that  name.  It  had  a  sweet  flavor,  and  was  used  to  impart  an  agreeable  fla- 
vor to  wine.    It  is  in  high  repute  at  the  present  day  in  Egypt.— Fklton.       « 

^  [I  have  interpreted  the  very  ambiguous  words  i«w  3'  Iwo  wSfttvts  i^w 
according  to  Atheneus  as  quoted  by  Clarke,  and  bia  interpretation  of  them 
is  confirmed  by  the  Scholium  in  the  Venetian  edition  of  the  Iliad,  lately 
published  by  Villoisflon.]— Ta. 

M  Homer  here  reminds  the  reader,  that  Nestor  belonged  to  a  finrmer  gene- 
ration of  men,  who  were  stronger  than  tlie  heroes  of  the  war. 
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To  whom  the  brave  Gerenian  thus  replied. 
MThy  feels  Achilles  for  the  wounded   Greeks  790 

Such  deep  concern  ?     He  little  knows  the  height 
To  which  our  sorrows  swell.     Our  noblest  lie 
By  spear  or  arrow  wounded  in  the  fleet. 
Diomede,  warlike  son  of  Tydeus,  bleeds, 
Gaird  by  a  shaft;   Ulysses,  glorious   Chief,  791^ 

And  Agamemnon  *'  suflTer  by  the  spear ; 
Eurypylus  is  shot  into  the  thigh. 
And  here  lies  still  another  newly  brought 
By  me  from  fight,  pierced  also  by  a  shaft. 
What  then  ?    How  strong  soe'er  to  give  them  aid,         800 
Achilles  feels  no  pity  of  the  Greeks. 
"Waits  he  till  every  vessel  on  the  shore 
Fired,  in  despite  of  the  whole  Argive  host. 
Be  sunk  in  its  own  ashes,  and  ourselves 
All  perish,  •  heaps  on  heaps  ?  For  in  my  limbs  80S 

No  longer  lives  the  agility  of  my  youth. 
Oh,  for  the  vigor  of  those  days  again. 
When  Elis,  for  her  cattle  which  we  took. 
Strove  with  us  and  Itymoneus  I  slew. 
Brave  offspring  of  Hypirochus ;  he   dwelt  910 

In  Elis,  and  while  I  the  pledges  drove. 
Stood  for  his  herd,  but  fell  among  the  first 
By  a  spear  hurlM  from  my  victorious  arm. 
Then  fled  the  rustic  multitude,  and  we 
Drove  off  abundant   booty  from  the  plain,  815 

Herds  fifty  of  fat  beeves,  large  flocks  of  goats 
As  many,  with  as  many  sheep  and  swine. 
And  full  thrice  fifty  mares  of  brightest  hue. 
All  breeders,  many  with  their  foals  beneath. 
All  these,    by  night  returning  safe,  we  drove  820 

Into  Neleian  Fylus,  and  the  heart 
Rejoiced  of  Neleus,  in  a  son  so  young 
A  warrior,  yet  enrichM  with  such  a  prize. 

« [It  would  have  suited  the  dignity  of  Agamemnon's  rank  to  have  men- 
tioned his  wound  first ;  but  Nestor  making  this  recital  to  ihe  friend  (^fAchU' 
Im,  names  him  slightly,  and  without  any  addition.]— Tb. 
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At  early  dawn  the  heralds  summon 'd  load 

The  citixenst  to  prove  their  just  demands  821 

On  fruitful  Elis,  and  the  assembled  Chiefs 

Division  made  (for  numerous  were  the  debts 

Which  the  Epeans,  in  the  weak  estate 

Of  the  unpeopled  Pylus,  had  incurrM; 

For  Hercules,  few  years  before,  had  sacked  **  890 

Our  dty,  and  our  mightiest  slain.     Ourselves 

The  gallant  sons  of  Neleus,  were  in  all 

Twelve  youths,  of  whom  myself  alone  survived ; 

The  rest  all  perish'd  ;   whence,  presumptuous  grown. 

The  brazen-mail'd  Epeans  wronged  us  oft).  83B 

A  herd  of  beeves  my  father  for  himself 

Selected,  and  a  numerous  flock  beside. 

Three  hundred  sheep,  with  shepherds  for  them  all. 

For  he  a  claimant  was  of  large  arrears 

From  sacred  Elis.     Four  unrivaird  steeds  840 

With  his  own  chariot  to  the  games  he  sent. 

That  should  contend  for  the  appointed  prize 

A  tripod ;  but  Augeias,  King  of  men, 

Detain'd  the  steeds,  and  sent  the  charioteer 

Defrauded  home.     My  father,  therefore,  fired  846 

At  such  foul  outrage  both  of  deeds  and  words, 

Took  much,  and  to  the  Pylians  gave  the  rest 

For  satbfaction  of  the  claims  of  all 

While  thus  we  busied  were  in  these  concerns, 

And  in  performance  of  religious  rites  860 

Throughout  the  city,  came  the  Epeans  arm'd. 

Their  whole  vast  multitude  both  horse  and  foot 

On  the  third  day ;   came  also  clad  in  brass 

The  two  Molions,  inexpert  as  yet 

In  feats  of  arms,  and  of  a  boyish  age.  886 

There  is  a  city  on  a  mountain's  head. 

Fast  by  the  banks  of  Alpheus,  far  remote, 

The  utmost  town  which  sandy  Pylus  owns, 

M  [It  it  aaid  that  the  Thebans  having  war  with  the  people  of  Orchomeiioi^ 
the  Pyliana  assisted  the  latter,  for  which  cause  Hercules  destroyed  their 
dty.— See  Schotiom  per  ViUoissoii.]~TB. 
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Named  Thryoessa,  and,  with  ardor  fired 

To  lay  it  waste,  that  city  they  besieged.  860 

Now  when  their  host  had  traversed  all  the  plain, 

Minerva  from  Olympus  flew  by  night 

And  bade  us  arm  ;    nor  were  the  Pylians  slow 

To  assemble,  but  impatient  for  the  fight. 

Me,  then,  my  father  sufier'd  not  to  arm,  qsb 

But  hid  my  steeds,  for  he  supposed  me  raw 

As  yet,  and  ignorant  how  war  is  waged. 

Yet,  even  thus,  unvantaged  and  on  foot, 

Superior  honors  I  that  day  acquired 

To  theirs  who  rode,  for  Pallas  led  me  on  370 

Herself  to  victory.     There  is  a  stream 

Which  at  Arena  falls  into  the  sea, 

Named  Minuftius ;   on  that  river^s  bank 

The  Pylian  horsemen  waited  day's  approach, 

And  thither  all  our  foot  came  pounpg  down.  STS 

The  flood  divine  of  Alpheus  thence  we  reached 

At  noon,  all  arm'd  complete ;   there,  hallowM  rites 

We  held  to  Jove  omnipotent,  and  slew 

A  bull  to  sacred  Alpheus,  with  a  bull 

To  Neptune,  and  a  heifer  of  the  herd  SSO 

To  Pallas  ;   then,  all  marshall'd  as  they  were. 

From  van  to  rear  our  legions  took  repast. 

And  at  the  river's  side  slept  on  their  arms. 

Already  the  Epean  host  had  round 

Begirt  the  city,  bent  to  lay  it  waste,  885 

A  task  which  cost  them,  first,  both  blood  and  toiL 

For  when  the  radiant  sun  on  the  green  earth 

Had  risen,  with  prayer  to  Pallas  and  to  Jove, 

We  gave  them  battle.     When  the  Pylian  host 

AncT  the  Epeans  thus  were  close  engaged,  390 

I  first  a  warrior  slew,  Mulius  the  brave. 

And  seized  his  coursers.     He  the  eldest-bom 

Of  King  Augeias'  daughters  had  espoused 

The  golden  Agamede ;    not  an  herb 

The  spacious  earth  yields  but  she  knew  its  powers.     896 

Him,  rushing  on  me,  with  my  brazen  lance 
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I  smote,  and  in  the  dust  he  fell ;   I  leap'd 

Into  his  seat,  and  drove  into  the  yao. 

A  panic  seized  the  Epeans  when  they  saw 

The  leader  of  their  horse  overthrown,  a  Chief  900 

Surpassing  all  in  fight.     Black  as  a  cloud 

With  whirlwind  fraught,  I  drove  impetuous  on, 

Took  fifty  chariots,  and  at  side  of  each 

Lay  two  slain  warriors,  with  their  teeth  the  soil 

Grinding,  all  vanquish 'd  by  my  single  arm.  90g 

I  had  slain  also  the  Molions,  sons 

Of  Actor,  but  the  Sovereign  of  the  deep 

Their  own  authentic  Sire,  in  darkness  dense 

Involving  both,  conveyM  them  safe  away. 

Then  Jove  a  victory  of  prime  renown  910 

Gave  to  the  Pylians ;   for  we  chased  and  slew 

And  gather'd  spoil  o'er  all  the  champain  spread 

With  scattered  shields,  till  we  our  steeds  had  driven 

To  the  Buprasian  fields  laden  with  com. 

To  the  Olenian  rock,  and  to  a  town  915 

In  fair  Colona  situate,  and  named 

Alesia.     There  it  was  that  Pallas  turn'd 

Our  people  homeward ;   there  I  left  the  last 

Of  all  the  slain,  and  he  was  slain  by  me. 

Then  drove  the  Achaians  from  Buprasium  home  920 

Their  coursers  fleet,  and  Jove,  of  Gods  above, 

Received  most  praise,  Nestor  of  men  below. 

Such  once  was  I.     But  brave  Achilles  shuts 
His  virtues  close,  an  unimparted   store ; 
Yet  even  he  shall  weep,  when  all  the  host,  92s 

His  fellow-warriors  once,  shall  be  destroy'd. 
But  recollect,  young  friend  !    the  sage  advice 
Which  when  thou  earnest  from  Phthia  to  the  aid 
Of  Agamemnon,  on  that  selfsame  day 
Menoetius  gave  thee.     We  were  present  there,  930 

Ulysses  and  myself,  both  in  the  house, 
And  heard  it  all ;   for  to  the  house  we  came 
Of  Peleus  in  our  journey  through  the  land 
Of  fertile  Greece,  gathering  her  states  to  war. 
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We  fouod  thy  noble  sire  Mencetius  there,  935 

Thee  aod  Achilles ;  ancient  Peleus  stood 

To  Jove  the  Thunderer  offering  in  his  court 

Thighs  of  an  ox,  and  on  the  blazing  rites 

Libation  pouring  from  a  cup  of  gold. 

While  ye  on  preparation  of  the  feast  940 

Attended  both,  Ulysses  and  myself 

Stood  in  the  vestibule ;   Achilles  flew 

Toward  us,  introduced  us  by  the  hand. 

And,  seating  us,  such  liberal  portion  gave 

To  each,  as  hospitality  requires.  945 

Our  thirst,  at  length,  and  hunger  both  sufficed, 

I,  foremost  speaking,  ask'd  you  to  the  wars. 

And  ye  were  eager  both,  but  from  your  sires 

Much  admonition,  ere  ye  went,  received. 

Old  Peleus  charged  Achilles  to  aspire  950 

To  highest  praise,  and  always  to  excel. 

But  thee,  thy  sire  Menoetius  thus  advised. 

**  My  son !   Achilles  boasts  the  nobler  birth, 

But  thou  art  elder ;   he  in  strength  excels 

Thee  far ;   thou,  therefore,  with  discretion  rule  955 

His  inexperience;  thy  advice  impart 

With  gentleness  ;  instruction  wise  suggest 

Wisely,  and  thou  shalt  find  him  apt  to  learn.'* 

So  thee   thy  father  taught,  but,  as  it  seems. 

In  vain.     Yet  even  now  essay  to  move  959 

Warlike  Achilles;   if  the  Gods  so  please. 

Who  knows  but  that  thy  reasons  may  prevail 

To  rouse  his  valiant  heart?   men  rarely  scorn 

The  earnest  intercession  of  a  friend. 

But  if  some  prophecy  alarm  his  fears,  955 

And  from  his  Goddess  mother  he  have  aught 

Received,  who  may  have  learnt  the  same  from  Jove, 

Thee  let  him  send  at  least,  and  order  forth 

With  thee  the  Myrmidons  ;   a  dawn  of  hope 

Shall  thence,  it  may  be,  on  our  host  arise.  979 

And  let  him  send  thee  to  the  battle  clad 

In  his  own  radiant  armor ;  Troy,  deceived 
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By  SQch  resemblanee,  •hall  abstmin  perchance 

From  conflict,  and  the  weary  Greeki  enjoy 

Short  respite  ;   it  ia  all  that  war  allows.  97§ 

Fresh  as  ye  are,  ye,  by  your  shouts  alone. 

May  easily  repulse  an  army  spent 

With  labor  from  the  camp  and  fVom  the  fleet 

Thus  Nestor,  and  his  mind  bent  to  his  words* 
Back  to  iBacides  through  all  the  camp  980 

He  ran  ;  and  when,  still  running,  he  arriyed 
Among  Ulysses'  barks,  where  they  had  fix'd 
The  forum,  where  they  minister'd  the  laws. 
And  had  erected  altars  to  the  Gods, 
There  him  Eurypylus,  Eysemon's  son,  981 

Illustrious  met,  deep-wounded  in  his  thigh. 
And  halting  back  from  battle.     From  his  head 
The  sweat,  and  from  his  shoulders  ran  profuse. 
And  from  his  perilous  wound  the  sable  blood 
Continual  streamed ;   yet  was  his  mind  composed.        990 
Him  seeing,  Menoetiades  the  braye 
Compassion  felt,  and   mournful,  thus  began. 

Ah  hapless  senators  and  Chiefs  of  Greece ! 
Left  ye  your  natiye  country  that  the   dogs 
Might  fatten  on  your  flesh  at  distant  Troy?  995 

But  tell  me.  Hero !   say,  Eurypylus  ! 
Haye  the  Achaians  power  still  to  withstand 
The  enormous  force  of  Hector,  or  is  this 
The  moment  when  his  spear  must  pierce  us  all  f 

To  whom  Eurypylus,  discreet,  replied.  1000 

Patroclus,  dear  to  Joye!    there  is  no  help. 
No  remedy.     We  perish  at   our  ships. 
The  warriors,  once  most  strenuous  of  the   Greeks, 
Lie  wounded  in  the  fleet  by  foes  whose  might 
Increases  eyer.     But  thyself  aflford  lOOB 

To  me  some  succor ;   lead  me  to  my  ship ; 
Cut  forth  the  arrow  from  my  thigh  ;   the  gore 
With  warm  ablution  cleanse,  and  on  the  wound 
Smooth  unguents  spread,  the  same  as  by  report 
Achilles  taught  thee ;   taught,  himseU;  their  use  lOlO 
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By  Chiron,  Centaur,  jnstest  of  bis  kind. 

For  Podalirius  and  Machaon  both 

Are  occupied.     Machaon,  as  I  judge. 

Lies  wounded  in  his  tent,  needing  like  aid 

Himself,  and  Podalirius  in  the  field  lOis 

Maintains  sharp  conflict  with  the  sons  of  Troy. 

To  whom  Mencetius'  gallant  son  replied. 
Hero !   Eurypylus !   how  shall  we  act 
In  this  perplexity?   what  course  pursue? 
I  seek  the  brave  Achilles,  to  whose  ear  i020 

I  bear  a  message  from  the  ancient  Chief 
Gterenian  Nestor,  guardian  of  the  Greeks. 
Yet  will  I  not,  even  for  such  a  cause, 
My  friend!   abandon  thee  in  thy  distress. 

He  ended,  and  his  arms  folding  around  1025 

The  warrior  bore  him  thence  into  his  tent. 
His  servant,  on  his  entrance,  spread  the  floor 
With  hides,  on  which  Patroclus  at  his  length 
Extended  him,  and  with  his  knife  cut  forth 
The  rankling  point ;   with  tepid  lotion,  next,  loso 

He  cleansed  the  gore,  and  with  a  bitter  root 
Bruised  small  between  his  palms,  sprinkled  the  wound. 
At  once,  the  anodyne  his  pain  assuaged. 
The  wound  was  dried  within,  and  the  blood  ceased. 


It  will  be  well  here  to  observe  the  portion  of  the  Greeks.  All  human  aid 
is  cut  off  by  the  wounds  of  their  heroes,  and  all  assistance  from  the  Grods 
forbidden  by  Jupiter.  On  the  contrary,  the  Trojans  see  their  general  at  their 
head,  and  Jupiter  himself  fights  on  their  side.  Upon  this  hinge  turns  the 
whole  poem.  The  distress  of  the  Greeks  occasions  first  the  asaistanoe  of 
Patroclus,  and  then  the  death  of  that  hero  brings  back  Achilles. 

The  poet  shows  great  skill  in  conducting  these  incidents.  He  gives 
Achilles  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  the  Greeks  could  not  carry  on  the  war 
without  hia  asaiatance,  and  upon  thia  dependa  the  great  catastrophe  of  ibm 
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The  Trojans  aasail  the  rampartB,  and  Hector  forces  the  gates. 
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ft^  Hftfi  Mi^iifPtiiis*  gnllant  son  FrnpIoyM 

Hetfillg  Eurypylus.     The  Ort^eks,  meaotimei 

And  Trojuns  with  tumultuousi  fury  fought 

Nor  was  the  fosa  ordaiiiM  Jong  time  to  i^jcdmle 

The  hoit  of  Troy,  nor  yet  ihe  rainjmn  biiili  § 

Beside  it  for  protection  of  the  fleet ; 

For  hecatomb  the  Greeks   had  offer 'd   none, 

Nor  prayer  to  heaven,  dmi  it  mi|rhl  keep  aeciire 

Their  ships  with  all  thoir  spoils.     The  mighty   work 

Aa  in  defiance  of  the  I  rumor  till  Powei^  10 

Had  risen,  and  could   not  iht*re|ore  long  endure. 

While  Hector  Hved,  and  while  Achilles  held 

His  wrathful  purpose  ;   while  ihc  city  ytU 

Of  royal  Pnam  way  unsack'd,  so  long 

The  massy  fstructtire  stood  ;   but  when  the  beat  ts 

And  bravest  of  the  Trojan  host  were  slain, 

And  of  the  Grecian  heroes,  some  had  fallen 

And  some  survived,  when  Priam'^  towers  had  biased 

In  the  tenth  year,  and  to  their  native  shores 

The  Orecians  with  their  ships,  at  length,  re  turn  M,  20 

Then  Neptune,  with  Apollo  leagued,  devised 

Its  ruin  ;   every  river  that  descends 

From  ihe  Ida^an  heights  into  the   sea 

They  brought  against  it,  gaihering  all  their  force, 

Hhesiis,  Caresus,  Rhodius,  the  wiUt^-branch'd  H 

Hepiaporus,  ^sepus,  Grauicust 
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BcamaDder's  sacred  current,  and  thy  stream 
Simois,  whose  banks  with  helmets  and  with  shields 
Were  strew'd,  and  Chiefs  of  origin  divine ; 
All  these  with  refluent  course  Apollo  drove  so 

Nine  days  against  the  rampart,  and  Jove  rain'd 
Incessant,  that  the  Grecian  wall  wave-whelm'd 
Through  all  its  length  might  sudden  disappear. 
Neptune  with  his  tridental  mace,  himself. 
Led  them,  and  beam  and  buttress  to  the  flood  96 

Consigning,  laid  by  the  laborious  Greeks, 
Swept  the  foundation,  and  the  level  bank 
Of  the  swifl-rolling  Hellespont  restored. 
The  structure  thus  effaced,  the  spacious  beach 
He  spread  with  sand  as  at  the  first;  then  bade  40 

Subside  the  streams,  and  in  their  channels  wind 
With  limpid  course,  and  pleasant  as  before. 
Apollo  thus  and  Neptune,  from  the  first, 
Design'd  its  fall ;   but  now  the  battle  raved 
And  clamors  of  the  warriors  all  around  45 

The  strong-built  turrets,  whose  assaulted  planks 
Rang,  while  the  Grecians,  by  the  scourge  of  Jove 
Subdued,  stood  close  within  Aeir  fleet  immured. 
At  Hector's  phalanx-scattering  force  appalFd. 
He,  as  before,  with  whirlwind  fury  fought  so 

As  when  the  boar  or  lion  fiery-eyed 
Turns  short,  the  hunters  and  the  hounds  among, 
The  close-embattled  troop  him  firm  oppose, 
And  ply  him  fast  with  spears ;   he  no  dismay 
Conceives  or  terror  in  his  noble  heart,  55 

But  by  his  courage  falls ;   frequent  he  turns 
Attempting  bold  the  ranks,  and  where  he  points 
Direct  his  onset,  there  the  ranks  retire ; 
So,  through  the  concourse  on'  his  rolling  wheels 
Borne  rapid.  Hector  animated  loud  60 

His  fellow-warriors  to  surpass  the  trench. 
But  not  his  own  swift-footed  steeds  would  dare 
That  hazard ;   standing  on  the  daqgerous  brink 
They  neigh'd  aloud,  for  by  its  breadth  the  foss 
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Deterr'd  them;  neither  was  the  effort  slight  61 

To  leap  that  gulf,  nor  easy  the  attempt 

To  pass  it  through;  steep  were  the  hanks  profound 

On  both  sides,  and  with  massy  piles  acute 

Thick-planted,  interdicting  all  assault. 

No  courser  to  the  rapid  chariot  braced  70 

Had  entered  there  with  ease;  yet  strong  desires 

Possessed  the  infantry  of  that  emprise. 

And  thus  Polydamas  the  ear  address'd 

Of  dauntless  Hector,  standing  at  his  side. 

Hector,  and  ye  the  leaders  of  our  host,  7S 

Both  Trojans  and  allies!   rash  the  attempt 
I  deem,  and  yain,  to  push  our  horses  through. 
So  dangerous  is  the  pass;  rough  is  the  trench 
With  pointed  stakes,  and  the  Achaian  wall* 
Meets  us  beyond.     No  chariot  may  descend  qq 

Or  charioteer  fight  there;   strait  are  the  bounds. 
And  incommodious,  and  his  death  were  sure. 
If  Jove,  high-thundering  Ruler  of  the  skies. 
Will  succor  Ilium,  and  nought  less  intend 
Than  utter  devastation  of  the  Greeks,  86 

I  am  content;   now  perish  all  their  host 
Inglorious,  from  their  country  far  remote. 
But  should  they  turn,  and  should  ourselves  be  driven 
Back  from  the  fleet  impeded  and  perp]ex*d 
In  this  deep  foss,  I  jiidge  that  not  a  man,  90 

'Scaping  the  rallied  Grecians,  should  survive 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  our  fate  to  Troy. 
Now,  therefore,  act  we  all  as  I  advise. 
Let  every  charioteer  his  coursers  hold 
Fast-rein'd  beside  the  foss,  while  we  on  foot,  96 

With  order  undisturbed  and  arms  in  hand. 
Shall  follow  Hector.     If  destruction  borne 
On  wings  of  destiny  this  day  approach 
The  Grecians,  they  will  fly  our  first  assault. 

So  spake  Polydamas,  whose  safe  advice  100 

Pleased  Hector;  from  his  chariot  to  the  ground 
All  arm'd  he  leaped,  nor  would  a  Trojan  there 
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(When  once  they  saw  the  Hero  on  his  feet) 

Ride  into  battle,  but  unanimous 

Descending  with  a  leap,  all  trod  the  plain.  105 

Each  gave  command  that  at  the  trench  his  steeds 

Should  stand  detained  in  orderly  array; 

Then,  suddenly,  the  parted  host  became 

Five  bands,  each  following  its  appointed  chief. 

The  bravest  and  most  numerous,  and  whose  hearts       no 

WishM  most  to  burst  the  barrier  and  to  wage 

The  battle  at  the  ships,  with  Hector  march 'd 

And  with  Polydamas,  whom  follow'd,  third, 

Cebriones;   for  Hector  had  his  steeds 

Consigned  and  chariot  to  inferior  care.  115 

Paris,  AlcathoQs,  and  Agenor  led 

The  second  band,  and,  sons  of  Priam  both, 

Delphobus  and  Helenus,  the  third  ; 

With  them  was  seen  partner  of  their  command. 

The  Hero  Asius ;   from  Arisba  came  i)o 

Asius  Hyrtacides,  to  battle  drawn 

From  the  Hellels  banks  by  martial  steeds 

Hair'd  fiery-red  and  of  the  noblest  size. 

The  fourth,  Anchises'  mighty  son  controll'd, 

iEneas;   under  him  Antenor's  sons,  125 

Archilochus  and  Acamas,  advanced. 

Adept  in  all  the  practice  of  the  field. 

Last  came  the  glorious  powers  in  league  with  Troy 

Led  by  Sarpedon  ;   he  with  Glaucus  shared 

His  high  control,  and  with  the  warlike  Chief  lao 

Asteropseus ;   for  of  all  his  host 

Them  bravest  he  esteem'd,  himself  except 

Superior  in  heroic  might  to  all. 

And  now  (their  shields  adjusted  each  to  each) 

With  dauntless  courage  fired,  right  on  they  moved        135 

Against  the  Grecians  ;   nor  expected  less 

Than  that  beside  their  sable  ships,  the  host 

Should  self-abandon'd  fall  an  easy  prey. 

The  Trojans,  thus  with  their  confederate  powers. 
The  counsel  of  the  accomplishM  Prince  pursued,  140 
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Polydamas,  one  Chief  alone  except, 

Asius  H3rrtacide8.     He  scorn'd  to  leave 

His  charioteer  and  coaraeni  at  the  trench, 

And  drove  toward  the  fleet     Ah,  madly  brave  ! 

His  evil  hour  was  come ;   he  was  ordain'd  145 

With  horse  and  chariot  and  triumphant  shout 

To  enter  wind-swept  Ilium  never  more. 

Deucalion's  ofispring,  first,  into  the  shades 

Dismissed  him  ;   by  Idomeneus  he  died. 

Leftward  he  drove  furious,  along  the  road  ISO 

By  which  the  steeds  and  chariots  of  the  Greeks 

Retom'd  from  battle ;   in  that  track  he  flew, 

Nor  found  the  portals  by  the  massy  bar 

Secured,  but  open  for  reception  safe 

Of  fugitives,  and  to  a  guard  consign'd.  156 

Thither  he  drove  direct,  and  in  his  rear 

His  band  shrill-shouting  follow'd,  for  they  judged 

The  Greeks  no  longer  able  to  withstand 

Their  foes,  but  sure  to  perish  in  the  camp. 

Yain  hope !   for  in  the  gate  two  Chiefs  they  found       160 

Lapiths-born,  courageous  ofl^pring  each 

Of  dauntless  father ;    Polypcetes,  this. 

Sprung  from  Pirithous  ;    that,  the  warrior  bold 

Leonteus,  terrible  as  gore- tainted  Mars. 

These  two,  defenders  of  the  lofty  gates,  165 

Stood  firm  before  them.     As  when  two  tall  oaks 

On  the  high  mountains  day  by  day  endure 

Rough  wind  and  rain,  by  deep-descending  roots 

Of  hugest  growth  fast-founded  in  the  soil ;  * 

So  they,  sustain'd  by  conscious  valor,  saw,  itq 

Unmoved,  high  towering  Asius  on  his  way. 

Nor  fear'd  him  aught,  nor  shrank  from  his  approach 

Right  on  toward  the  barrier,  lifting  high 

Their  season'd  bucklers  and  with  clamor  loud 

The  band  advanced.  King  Asius  at  their  head,  175 

With  whom  I&menus,  expert  in  arms, 

Orestes,  Thoon,  Aramas  the  son 

Of  Asius,  and  Oenomaus,  led  them  on. 
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Till  now,  the  warlike  pair,  exhorting  loud 
The  Grecians  to  defend  the  fleet,  had  stood  188 

Within  the  gates  ;   but  soon  as  they  perceived 
The  Trojans  swift  advancing  to  the  wall, 
And  heard  a  cry  from  all  the  flying  Greeks, 
Doth  sallying,  before  the  gates  they  fought 
Like  forest-bolEirs,  which  hearing  in  the  hills  iss 

The  crash  of  hounds  and  huntsmen  nigh  at  hand. 
With  start  oblique  lay  many  a  sapling  flat 
Short-broken  by  the  root,  nor  cease  to  grind 
Their  sounding  tusks,  till  by  the  spear  they  die ; 
So  sounded  on  the  breasts  of  those  brave  two  190 

The  smitten  brass ;   for  resolute  they  fought, 
Embolden*d  by  their  might  who  kept  the  wall, 
And  trusting  in  their  own  ;   they,  in  defence 
Of  camp  and  fleet  and  life,  thick  battery  hurPd 
Of  stones  precipitated  from  the  towers  ;  195 

Frequent  as  snows  they  fell,  which  stormy  winds. 
Driving  the  gloomy  clouds,  shake  to  the  ground. 
Till  all  the  fertile  earth  lies  cover 'd  deep. 
Such  volley  pour'd  the  Greeks,  and  such  retum*d 
The  Trojans;   casques  of  hide,  arid  and  tough,  2OO 

And  bossy  shields  rattled,  by  such  a  storm 
AssailM  of  millstone  masses  from  above. 
Then  Asius,  son  of  Hyrtacus,  a  groan 
Indignant  utter'd ;   on  both  thighs  he  smote 
With  disappointment  furious,  and  exclaimM,  2O6 

Jupiter!   even  thou  art  false  become, 
*  And  altogether  such.     Full  sure  I  deem*d 
That  not  a  Grecian  hero  should  abide 
One  moment  force  invincible  as  ours. 
And  lo!   as  wasps  ring-streaked,^  or  bees  that  build    21O 
Their  dwellings  in  the  highway's  craggy  side 
Leave  not  their  hollow  home,  but  fearless  wait 
The  hunter's  coming,  in  their  brood's  defence. 
So  these,  although  two  only,  from  the  gates 

1  [The  word  is  of  scripture  use;  see  Qeo.  ch.  xju.  where  it  describes  tb0 
«ttle  of  Jacob.}— Tb. 
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MoTe  not,  nor  win,  till  eithar  teiiod  or  slain.  m 

So  Asint  spake,  but  speaking  so,  changed  not 
The  mind  of  Jove  on  Hector's  glorj  bent 
Others,  as  obstinate,  at  other  gates 
Snch  deeds  perforrn'd,  that  to  enumerate  all 
Were  difficult,  unless  to  power  divine.  220 

For  fierce  the  hail  of  stones  from  end  to  end 
Smote  on  the  barrier;   anguish  fill'd  the  Greeks, 
Yet,  by  necessity  constraint,   their  ships 
They  guarded  still ;   nor  less  the  Gods  themselTea, 
Patrons  of  Greece,  all  sorrowed  at  the  sight  m 

At  once  the  valiant  LapithsD  began 
Terrible  conflict,  and  Pirithous'  son 
Brave  Polypstes  through  his  helmet  pierced 
Damasus;   his  resplendent  point  the  brass 
Sufficed  not  to  withstand ;   entering,  it  cru^*d  219 

The  bone  within,  and  mingling  all  his  brain 
With  his  own  blood,  his  onset  fierce  repressed. 
Pylon  and  Ormenus  he  next  subdued. 
Meantime  Leonteus,  branch  of  Mars,  his  spear 
HurPd  at  Hippomachus,  whom  through  his  belt  tU 

He  pierced;   then  drawing  forth  his  falchion  keen* 
Through  all  the  multitude  he  flew  to  smite 
Antiphates,   fnd  with  a  downright  stroke 
Fell'd  him.     I&menus  and  Menon  next 
He  slew,  with  brave  Orestes,  whom  he  heaped,  210 

All  three  together,  on  the  fertile  glebe. 

While  them  the  Lapithae  of  their  bright  arms 
Despoil' d,  Polydamas  and  Hector  stood 
(With  all  the  bravest  youths  and  most  resolved 
To  burst  the  barrier  and  to  fire  the  fleet)  24S 

Beside  the  foss,  pondering  the  event 
For,  while  they  press'd  to  pass,  they  spied  a  bird 
Sublime  in  air,  an  eagle.     Right  between 
Both  hosts  he  soar'd  (the  Trojan  on  his  left) 
A  serpent  bearing  in  his  pounces  clutchM  260 

Enormous,  dripping  blood,   but  lively  still 
And  mindfol  of  revenge ;  for  from  beneath 
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The  eagle's  breast,  updarting  fierce  his  head, 

Fast  by  the  throat  he  struck  him;   anguish-sick 

The  eagle  cast  him  down  into  the  space  255 

Between  the  hosts,  and,  clanging  lond  his  plomes. 

As  the  wind  bore  him,  floated  far  away. 

Shudder'd  the  Trojans  viewing  at  their  feet 

The  spotted  serpent  ominous,  and  thus 

Polydamas  to  dauntless  Hector  spake.  260 

Ofttimes  in  council.  Hector,  thou  art  wont 
To  censure  me,  although  advising  well; 
Nor  ought  the  private  citizen,  I  confess. 
Either  in  council  or  in  war  to  indulge 
Loquacity,  but  ever  to  employ  266 

All  his  exertions  in  support  of  thine. 
Yet  hear  my  best  opinion  once  again. 
Proceed  we  not  in  our  attempt  against 
The  Grecian  fleet     For  if  in  truth  the  sign 
Respect  the  host  of  Troy  ardent  to  pass,  270 

Then,  as  the  eagle  soar'd  both  hosts  between. 
With  Ilium's  on  his  left,  and  clutch'd  a  snake 
Enormous,  dripping  blood,  but  still  alive, 
Which  yet  he  dropp'd  suddenly,  ere  he  reach'd 
His  oyry,  or  could  give  it  to  his  young,  275 

So  we,  although  with  mighty  force  we  bur^ 
Both  gates  and  barrier,  and  although  the  Greeks 
Should  all  retire,  shall  never  yet  the  way 
Tread  honorably  back  by  which  we  came. 
No.     Many  a  Trojan  shall  we  leave  behind  280 

Slain  by  the  Grecians  in  their  fleet's  defence. 
An  augur  skilFd  in  omens  would  expound 
This  omen  thus,  and  faith  would   win  from  all. 

To  whom,  dark-louring.  Hector  thus  replied. 
Polydamas  I  I  like  not  thy  acfvice ;  285 

Thou  couldst  have  framed  far  belter ;    but  if  this 
Be  thy  deliberate  judgment,  then  the  Gods 
Make  thy  deliberate  judgment  nothing  worth. 
Who  bidd'st  me  disregard  the  Thunderer's  *  firm 
•  [AUuding  to  the  message  delivered  to  him  from  Jupiter  by  Iris.}— Tm. 
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AssuriDce  to  myself  mnnoanced,  and  mmke  290 

The  wild  inhabitants  of  air  my  guiden. 

Which  I  alike  despise,  speed  they  their  coarse 

With  right-hand  flight  toward  the  ruddy  East, 

Or  leftward  down  into  the  shades  of  eve. 

Consider  v>e  the  will  of  Jore  alone,  395 

Sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth.     Omens  abound, 

Bnt  the  best  omen  is  our  country's  cause.' 

Wherefore  should  fiery  war  tky  soul  alarm  ? 

For  were  we  slaughtered,  one  and  all,   around 

The  fleet  of  Greece,  thou  need'st  not  fear  to  die,         aoo 

Whose  courage  never  will  thy  flight  retard. 

But  if  thou  shrink  thyself,  or  by  smooth  speech 

Seduce  one  other  from  a  soldier's  part. 

Pierced  by  this  spear  incontinent  thou  diest. 

So  saying  he  led  them,  who  with  deafening  roar       305 
Follow'd  him.     Then,  from  the  Idasan  hills 
Jove  hurl'd  a  storm  which  wafted  right  the  dust 
Int')  the  fleet ;    the  spirits  too  he  quelFd 
Of  the  Achaians,  and  the  glory  gave 

To  Hector  and  his  host ;    they,  trusting  firm  310 

In  signs  from  Jove,  and  in  their  proper  force, 
Assay'd  the  barrier ;    from  the  towers  they  tore 
The  galleries,  cast  the  battlements  to  ground, 
And  the  projecting  buttresses  adjoin'd 
To  strengthen   the  vast  work,   with  bars  upheaved.       315 
All  these,   with  expectation  fierce   to  break 
The  rampart,  down  they  drew ;    nor  yet  the  Greeks 
Gave  back,  but  fencing  close    with  shields  the   wall. 
Smote  from  behind  them  many  a  foe  beneath. 
Meantime  from  tower  to  tower  the  Ajaces  move^         320 

8  The  morality  of  the  Iliad  deserves  particular  attention.  It  is  not  ptrfeety 
upon  Christian  princiftles.  How  should  it  ^^e  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  composition  of  the  poemi  Yet,  compared  with  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  cbssical  poetry,  it  is  of  a  transcendenilv  nobl<'  and  j^nerous  character. 
Tht  answer  of  Hector  to  Polydainns,  who  wt>uld  h.ive  d  ssu.ided  a  further 
prosecution  of  the  Trojan  sine*  ««,  h  !s  Uvn  n  rated  by  mnny  of  the  most 
devoted  patriots  the  world  ever  saw.  W^'e.  who  defy  ausruiy  Jn  these  matters, 
can  yet  add  nothing  to  the  nobleness  of  the  sentiment.— H.  N.  CkH.BBiD«B. 
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Exhorting  all ;  with  mildness  sonie,  mnd  tome 

With  hmrsh  rebuke,  whom  they  observed  through  fear 

Declining  base  the  labors  of  the  fight. 

Friends  !     Argives  !   warriors  of  whaterer  rank  I 
Ye  who  excel,  and  ye  of  humbler  note  !  335 

And  ye  the  last  and  least!   (for  such  there  are. 
All  have  not  magnanimity  alike) 
Now  have  we  work  for  all*  as  all  perceive. 
Turn  not,  retreat  not  to  your  ships,  appall'd 
By  sounding  menaces,  but  press  the  foe ;  saO 

Exhort  each  other,  and  e*en  now  perchance 
Olympian  Jove,  by  whom  the  lightnings  burn, 
Shall  grant  us  to  repulse  them,  and  to  chase 
The  routed  Trojans  to  their  gates  again. 

So  they  vociferating  to  the  Greeks,  331 

Stirr'd  them  to  battle.     As  the  feathery  snows 
Fall  frequent,  on  some  wintry  day,  when  Jove 
Hath  risen  to  shed  them  on  the  race  of  man, 
And  show  his  arrowy  stores  ;   he  lulls  the  winds. 
Then  shakes  them  down  continual,  covering  thick  340 

Mountain  tops,  promontories,  flowery  meads. 
And  cultured  valleys  rich  ;   the  ports  and  shores 
Receive  it  also  of  the  hoary  deep. 
But  there  the  waves  bound  it,  while  all  beside 
Lies  whelm'd  beneath  Jove's  fast-descending  shower,    345 
So  thick,  from  side  to  side,  by  Trojans  hurl'd 
Against  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Greeks  returned 
The  stony  vollies  flew ;    resounding  loud 
Through  all  its  length  the  battered  rampart  roar'd. 
Nor  yet  had  Hector  and  his  host  prevaird  380 

To  bumt  the  gates,  and  break  the  massy  bar. 
Had  not  all-seeing  Jove  Sarpedon    moved 
His  son,  against  the  Greeks,  furious  as   falls 
The  lion  on  some  horned  herd  of  beeves. 
At  once  his  polish'd  buckler  he  advanced  ^ 

With  leafy  brass  o'erlaid ;   for  with  smooth  brass 
The  forger  of  that  shield  its  oval  disk 
Had  plated,  and  with  thickest  hides  throughout 
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Had  lined  it,  stitehM  with  circlinf  wires  of  gold. 

That  shield  he  bore  beCore  him  ;   firmly  grasped  wo 

He  shook  two  spears*  and  with  determined  strides 

March'd   forward.     As  the  lion  mountain*bred. 

After  long  fast,  by  impulse  of  his  heart 

Undaanted  urged,  seeks  resolute  the  flock 

Even  in  the  shelter  of  their  guarded  home ;  366 

He  finds,  perchance,  the  shepherds  arm*d  with  spears, 

And  all  their  dogs  awake,  yet  can  not  leave 

Untried  the  fence,  but  either  leaps  it  light. 

And  entering  tears  the  prey,  or  in  the  attempt 

Pierced  by  tome  dexterous  peasant,  bleeds  himself;     j^o 

So  high  his  courage  to  the  assault  impell'd 

Godlike  Sarpedon,  and  him  fired  with  hope 

To  break  the  barrier  ;   when  to  Glaucus  thus, 

Son  of  Hippolochus,  his  speech  he  tum'd. 

Why,  Glaucus,  is  the  seat  of  honor  ours,  371 

Why  drink  we  brimming  cups,  and  feast  in  stale! 
Why  gaze  they  all  on  us  as  we  were  Gods 
In  Lycia,  and  why  share  we  pleasant  fields 
And  spacious  vineyards,  where  the  Xanthus  winds! 
DistinguishM  thus  in  Lycia,  we  are  call'd  380 

To  firmness  here,  and  to  encounter  bold 
The  burning  battle,  that  our  fair  report 
Among  the  Lycians  may  be  blazoned  thus — 
No  dastards  are  the  potentates  who  rule 
The  bright-arm'd  Lycians  ;   on  the  fatted  flock  366 

They  banquet,  and  they  drink  the  richest  wines ; 
But  they  are  also  valiant,  and  the   fight 
Wage  dauntless  in  the  vanward  of  us  alL 
Oh  Glaucus,  if  escaping  safe  the  death 
That  threats  us  here,  we  also  could  escape  380 

Old  age,  and  to  ourselves  secure  a  life 
Immortal,  I  would  neither  in  the  van 
Myself  expose,  nor  would  encourage  thee 
To  tempt  the  perils  of  the  glorious  field. 
But  since  a  thousand  messengers  of  fate  396 

Pursue  us  close*  and  man  is  born  to  die^ 
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E*en  let  us  on ;   the  prize  of  glory  yield. 
If  yield  we  must,  or  wrest  it  from  the  foe. 

He  said,  nor  cold  refusal  in  return 
Receired  from  Glaucus,  but  toward  the  wall  4OO 

Their  numerous  Lycian  host  both  led  direct. 
Menestheus,  son  of  Peteos,  saw  appall M 
Their  dread  approach,  for  to  his  tower  they  bent 
Their  threatening  march.     An  eager  look  he  cast 
On  the  embodied  Greeks,  seeking  some  Chief  40i 

Whose  aid  might  turn  the  battle  from  his  van  : 
He   saw,  where  never  sated  with  exploits 
0%war,  each  Ajax  fought,  near  whom  his  eye 
Kenn*d  Teucer  also,  newly  from  his  tent ; 
But  vain  his  efforts  were  with  loudest  call  410 

To  reach  their  ears,  such  was  the  deafening  din 
Upsent  to  heaven,  of  shields  and  crested  helms. 
And  of  the  batterM  gates  ;   for  at  each  gate 
They  thundering  stood,  and  urged  alike  at  each 
Their  fierce  attempt  by  force  to  burst  the  bars.  4I6 

To  Ajax  therefore  he  at  once  dispatch'd 
A  herald,  and  Thootes  thus  enjoined. 

My  noble  friend,  Thootes  !    with  all  speed 
Call  either  Ajax ;  bid  them  hither  both  ; 
Far  better  so;   for  havoc  is  at  hand.  420 

The  Lycian  leaders,  ever  in  assault 
Tempestuous,  bend  their  force  against  this  tower 
My  station.     But  if  also  there  they  find 
Laborious  conflict  pressing  them  severe, 
At  least  let  Telamonian  Ajax  come,  425 

And  Teucer  with  his  death-dispensing  bow. 

He  spake,  nor  was  Thootes  slow  to  hear ; 
Beside  the  rampart  of  the  mail-clad  Greeks 
Rapid  he  flew,  and,  at  their  side  arrived, 
To  either  Ajax,    eager,  thus  began.  430 

Ye  leaders  of  the  well-appointed  Greeks, 
The  son  of  noble  Peteos  calls  ;   he   begs 
With   instant  suit,  that  ye  would  share  his  toils. 
However  short  your  stay ;    the  aid  of  both 
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Will  senre  him  best,  ibr  haroc  thremtens  there  4W 

The  Lyciaa  leaders,  erer  in  assault 

Tempestuous,  bend  their  force   toward  the  tower 

His  station.     But  if  also  here  ye  find 

Laborious  conflict  pressing  you   severe, 

At  least  let  Telamonian   Ajax  come,  440 

And    Teucer  with  his  death-dispensing  bow. 

He  spake,  nor  his  request  the  towering  son 
Of  Telamon  denied,  but  quick  his  speech 
To  Ajax   OiHades   addressed. 

Ajax  !   abiding  here,  exhort  ye  both  441 

(Heroic  Lycomedes  and  thyself) 
The  Greeks  to   battle.     Thither  I   depart 
To  aid  our  friends,  which  service  once  performed 
Duly,  I   will  incontinent   return. 

So  saying,  the  Telamonian  Chief  withdrew,  460 

With  whom  went  Teucer,  son  of  the  same  sire, 
Pandion  also,  bearing  Teucer's  bow. 
Arriving  at  the  turret  given  in  charge 
To  the  bold  Chief  Menestheus,  and  the  wall 
Entering,  they  found  their  friends  all  sharply  tried.       465 
Black  as  a  storm  the  senators  renowned 
And  leaders  of  the  Lycian  host  assail'd 
Buttress  and  tower,  while  opposite  the  Greeks 
Withstood  them,  and  the  battle-shout  began. 
First,  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  a  friend  460 

And  fellow-warrior  of  Sarpedon  slew, 
Epicles.     With  a  marble  fragment  huge 
That  crown'd  the  battlement's  interior  side, 
He  smote  him.     No  man  of  our  puny  race. 
Although  in  prime  of  youth,  had  with  both  hands        466 
That  weight  sustained  ;    but  he  the  cumberous  mass 
Uplifted  high,  and  hurPd  it  on  his  head. 
It  burst  his  helmet,  and  his  batter'd  skull 
Dash'd  from  all  form.     He  from  the  lofty  tower 
Dropp'd  downright,  with  a  diver's  plunge,  and  died.     470 
But  Teucer  wounded  Glaucus  with  a  shaft, 
Son  of  Hippolochus ;   he,  climbing,  bared 

20 
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His  arm,  which  Tencer,  marking,  from  the  wall 

Transfix'd  it,  and  his  onset  fierce  repressed  ;* 

For  with  a  backward  leap  Glaucus  withdrew  47s 

Sudden  and  silent,  cautious  lest  the  Greeks 

Seeing  him  wounded  should  insult  his  pain. 

Grief  seized,  at  sight  of  his  retiring  friend, 

Sarpedon,  who  forgat  not  yet  the  fight. 

But  piercing  with  his  lance  Alcmaon,  son  480 

Of  Thestor,  suddenly  reversed  the  beam. 

Which  following,  Alcmaon  to  the  earth 

Fell  prone,  with  clangor  of  his  brazen  arms. 

Sarpedon,  then,  strenuous  with  both  hands 

Tugg*d,  and  down  fell  the  battlement  entire ;  435 

The  wall,  dismantled  at  the  summit,  stood 

A  ruin,  and  wide  chasm  was  open'd  through. 

Then  Ajax  him  and  Teucer  at  one  time 

Struck  both  ;   an  arrow  struck  from  Teucer*s  bow 

The  belt  that  cross'd  his  bosom,  by  which  hung  490 

His  ample  shield  ;   yet  lest  his  son  should  fall 

Among  the  ships,  Jore  turnM  the  death  aside. 

But  Ajax,  springing  to  his  thrust,  a  spear 

Drove  through  his  shield.     Sarpedon  at  the  shock 

With  backward  step  short  interval- recoil' d,  49s 

But  not  retired,  for  in  his  bosom  lived 

The  hope  of  glory  still,  and,  looking  back 

On  all  his  godlike  Lycians,  he  exclaim'd, 

Oh  Lycians!   where  is  your  heroic  might? 
Brave  as  I  boast  myself,  I  feel  the  task  500 

Arduous,  through  the  breach  made  by  myself 
To  win  a  passage  to  the  ships,  alone. 
Follow  me  all — Most  laborers,  most  dispatch.* 

Ho  he  ;   at  whose  sharp  reprimand  abashM 
The  embattled  host  to  closer  conflict  moved,  505 

Obedient  to  their  counsellor  and  King. 
On  the  other  side  the  Greeks  within  the  wall 
Made  firm  the  phalanx,  seeing  urgent  need  ; 

*  [wXtipuif  Si  rot  tpyov  &ftu¥oi/. — This  is  evidently  proverbial,  for  which 
rea«on  I  have  given  it  that  air  in  the  translation.]— Tb. 
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Nor  could  the  Trntiant  LycUns  through  the  breach 

Admittance  to  the  Grecian  0eet  obtain,  §19 

Nor,  since  they  first  approach*d  it»  had  the  Oreeka 

With  all  their  efiforts,  thrust  the  Lyciaos  back. 

But  as  two  claimaats  of  one  common  field. 

Each  with  his  rod  of  measurement  in  hand. 

Dispute  the  boundaries,  litigating  warm  iU 

Their  right  in  some  small  portion  of  the  soil, 

So  they,  dirided  by  the  barrier,  struck 

With  hostile  rage  the  bull-hide  bucklers  round, 

And  the  light  targets  on  each  other's  breast. 

Then  many  a  wound  the  ruthless  weapons  made.  sao 

Pierced  through  the  unarm*d  back,  if  any  tum*d. 

He  died,  and  numerous  eren  through  the  shield* 

The  battlements  from  end  to  end  with  blood 

Of  Grecians  and  of  Trojans  on  both  sides 

Were  sprinkled;   yet  no  violence  could  move  i25 

The  stubborn  Greeks,  or  turn  their  powers  to  flight. 

80  hung  the  war  in  balance,  as  the  scales 

Held  by  some  woman  scrupulously  just, 

A  spinner;   wool  and  weight  she  poises  nice, 

Hard-earning  slender  pittance  for  her  babes,'  00 

Such  was  the  poise  in  which  the  battle  hung 

Till  Jove  himself  superior  fame,  at  length, 

To  Priamdian  Hector  gave,  who  sprang 

First  through  the  wall.     In  lofty  sounds  that  reach'd 

Their  utmost  ranks,  he  call'd  on  all  his  host.  S36 

Now  press  them,  now  ye  Trojans  steed-renown'd 
Rush  on  !   break  through  the  Grecian  rampart,  hurl 
At  once  devouring  flames  into  the  fleet 
Such  was  his  exhortation ;   they  his  voice 
All  hearing,  with  close-order' d  ranks  direct  640 

Bore  on  the  barrier,  and  up-swarming  show'd 
On  the  high  battlement  their  glittering  spears. 

5  There  is  something  touching  in  this  simile.  Our  attention  is  fixed,  not 
so  much  on  the  bottle,  as  on  the  struggles  of  the  laboring,  true-hearted  wo- 
man, who  toils  for  a  hard-earned  pittance  for  her  children.  The  description 
is  not  so  much  illustrated  by  the  simile,  as  the  simile  by  the  description. 

Fbltox. 
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Bat  Hector  seized  m  stone ;   of  ample  bmse 

But  tapering  to  a  point,  before  the  gate 

It  stood.     No  two  men,  mightiest  of  a  land  545 

(Such  men  as  now  are  mighty)  could  with  ease 

Have  heared  it  from  the  earth  up  to  a  wain; 

He  swung  it  easily  alone;   so  light 

The  son  of  Saturn  made  it  in  his  hand. 

As  in  one  hand  with  ease  the  shepherd  bears  550 

A  ram*s  fleece  home,  nor  toils  beneath  the  weight. 

So  Hector,  right  toward  the  planks  of  those 

Majestic  folding-gates,  close-jointed,  firm 

And  solid,  bore  the  stone.     Two  bars  within 

Their  corresponding  force  combined  transrere  $66 

To  guard  them,  and  one  bolt  secured  the  bars. 

He  stood  fast  by  them,  parting  wide  his  feet 

For  Vantage  sake,   and  smote  them  in  the  midst. 

He  burst  both  hinges ;   inward   fell  the  rock 

Ponderous,  and   the  portals  roar'd ;   the  bars  660 

Endured  not,  and   the  planks,  riven  by   the  force 

Of  that  huge  mass,  flew  scatter'd  on  all  sides* 

In  leapM  the  godlike  Hero  at  the  breach. 

Gloomy  as  night  in  aspect,  but  in  arms 

All-dazzling,  and  he  grasp'd   two  quivering  spears.       566 

Him  entering  with   a  leap  the  gates,  no  force 

Whate'er  of  opposition  had  repressed. 

Save  of  the  Gods  alone.     Fire  filPd  his  eyes; 

Turning,  he  bade  the  multitude  without 

Ascend  the  rampart ;   they  his  voice  obeyed ;  570 

Fart  climb'd  the  wall,  part  pour*d  into  the  gate ; 

The  Grecians  to  their  hollow  galleys  flew 

Scattered,   and  tumult  infinite  arose.' 


•  The  description  of  this  exploit  of  Hector  Is  wonderfully  imposing.  It 
seems  to  be  the  poet's  wish  to  magnify  his  deeds  during  the  short  period  that 
he  has  yet  to  live,  both  to  do  justice  to  the  hero  of  Troy,  and  to  gire  the 
greater  glory  to  Achilles  his  conqueror. — F«ltoi?. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK 

Nuplune  engnjecs  oq  the  part  of  the  GTecians.  The  baltle  proe©edfl.  Dd- 
phobus  adViinces  lo  coittbal^  but  In  repulei^d  by  Meriaric«r  who  losing  hid 
flpenr,  repoira  lu  hip  tent  for  another.  TeuK^r  slaVB  ImbriUR,  and  Hec?t<jr 
Amphimat'hus.  Neplum\  under  the  aimilltiide  of  Thofla^  eihorts  Idome- 
tieufi,  Idomenctia  haying  affned  hlmiieir  in  hia  tent,  and  going  fonh  to 
battle,  ni««ta  Merionea.  After  discourse  field  with  each  other,  Idomenen* 
accommodateg  Mi^-dont^  with  a  api^ar,  and  thtiy  prociecN!  to  bfi|iler  Idomo- 
neuB  Bkya  OthTyjitieufl,  and  AeiuR,  Deiphobua  asauiSE  tdomeaeuei,  but,  hit 
Bp€UT  glancing  over  him,  kilia  Hypsenor*  Idomencus  niayo^  Alcathotii, 
Sdn-tD4aw  of  Anchlsea.  Deiphobus  and  fdomen^ufl  respectively  num- 
mon  their  fri*rndB  to  their  aaBiaiancej  and  a  contest  etjsiiee  for  the  body 
of  AicathoEs. 
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^  Whin  Jove   to  Hector  and  his  host  had  giTea 

Such   enimnce   to  the   fleet,  to   all  the  woes 

And  toiJa  of  tinremilting  battle  there 

He  theni  abandonM^  and   his  gh>riou9  eyeM 

Averting,  on   the   land  look'd   down  remote  J. 

Of  the   horse-breeding  Thrarians,  of  the   bold 

Close-6ghting   Mysian   race^   and   where  abide 

On   milk  sustained,  and  bleit  with  length  of  dayi, 

The  Hippemolgi/  juateat  of  mankind* 

No  longer  now  on  Troy  bia  eyes  be  turn*d,  to 

For  expectation  none  within   hif*  breast 

Survived,  that  God  or  Goddess  would  the  Greeks 

Approach  with  suceort  or  the  Trojan  a  more. 

Nor  Neptune,  sovereign  of  the  boundlesa  Deep, 
Look'd   forth  in  vain  ;   he  on   the  iumroit  sat  n 

Of  Haraothracia  fores t-crown'd,  the  stir 
Admiring  thence  and  tempest  of  the  field; 

t  We  ure  hunii^  through  thii  book  by  the  iiratlike  amior  of  this  po^t.  Bat* 
tie  Buccesdi  battle  with  iiEilmBling  rapidity.  The  epeechee  are  m  fine  kwp- 
Ing  with  the  icema,  ncd  the  BJcoliei  u^  drawn  frocn  the  mom  impotAng 
miroml  pheDOmena,  The  deiKTriptions  poBvess  a  wonderfql  dl^tlDctneBB  An4 
v%or,  presentuig  the  Imo^OB  to  the  mind  by  a  few  bold  itad  gtnad  Uae^  that 
■huii&tDg  the  confuBSon  of  iniricBti  and  minute  detail — pELton. 

^  So  called  from  their  dniplQ  diet,  eotisistlng  priodpnHy  of  iniij^i  milk- 
They  were  a  peopk  U^lTig  on  the  north-eaffi  const  of  tha  Etixioii  Sea^  Thv^m 
tpltheti  ore  sotnetimfj  suppoeed  to  be  the  ^en/i^e  de^noininEitioTUi  of  the  dilfbr- 
enl  tribes;  hut  they  arc  all  aujceptible  oif  interpretation  a«  epithets  applied 
to  the  Hlppemolgi,— Fki.to«, 
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For  thence  appeared  all  Ida,  thence  the  toweni 

Of  lofty  Ilium,  and  the  fleet  of  Greece. 

There  sitting  from  the  deeps  uprisen,  he  moumM         20 

The  ranquish'd  Grecians,  and  resentment  fierce 

Conceired  and  wrath  against  all-ruling  Jove. 

Arising  sudden,  down  the  rugged  steep 

With  rapid  strides  he  came ;   the  mountains  huge 

And  forests  under  the  immortal  feet  25 

Trembled  of  Ocean's  Sovereign  as  he  strode. 

Three  strides  he  made,  the  fourth  convey'd  him  home 

To  Mgm.     At  the  hottom  of  the  abyss. 

There  stands  magnificent  his  golden  fane, 

A  dazzling,  incorruptible  abode.  30 

Arrived,  he  to  his  chariot  join'd  his  steeds 

Swift,  brazen-hoof  *d,  and  maned  with  wavy  gold ; 

Himself  attiring  next  in  gold,  he  seized 

His  golden  scourge,  and  to  his  seat  sublime 

Ascending,  o'er  the  billows  drove ;   the  whales  35 

Leaving  their  caverns,  gambol'd  on  all  sides 

Around  him,  not  unconscious  of  their  King ; 

He  swept  the  surge  that  tinged  not  as  he  pass'd 

His  'alle,  and  the  sea  parted  for  joy. 

His  bounding  coursers  to  the  Grecian  fleet  40 

Convey'd  him  swift.     There  is  a  spacious  cave 

Deep  in  the  bottom  of  the  flood,  the  rocks 

Of  Imbrus  rude  and  Tenedos  between ; 

There  Neptune, Shaker  of  the  Shores,  his  steeds 

Station'd  secure ;   he  loosed  them  from  the  yoke,         45 

Gave  them  ambrosial  food,  and  bound  their  feet 

With  golden  tethers  not  to  be  untied 

Or  broken,  that  unwandering  they  might  wait 

Their  Lord's  return,  then  soffght  the  Grecian  host. 

The  Trojans,  tempest-like  or  like  a  flame,  50 

Now,  following  Priameian  Hector,  all 

Came  furious  on  and  shouting  to  the  skies. 

Their  hope  was  to  possess  the  fleet,  and  leave 

Not  an  Achaian  of  the  host  unslain. 

But  earth-encircler  Neptune  from  the  gulf  66 
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Emerging,  in  the  fonn  and  with  the  roiee 
Load-toned  of  Calchas,  roused  the  Argire  ntnkf 
To  battle — and  his  exhortation  first 
To  either  Ajax  turn*d,  theroselires  prepared. 

Ye  heroes  Ajax !   your  accustomed  force  60 

Exert,  oh  !   think  not  of  disastrous  flight. 
And  ye  shall  sare  the  people.     Nought  I  fear 
Fatal  elsewhere,  although  Troy*s  haughty  sons 
Have  pass'd   the  barrier  with  so  fierce  a  throng 
Tumultuous;  for  the  Grecians  brazen -greared  61 

Will  check  them  there.     Here  only  I  expect 
And  with  much  dread  some  dire  erent  forebode. 
Where  Hector,  terrible  as  fire,  and  loud 
Vaunting  his  glorious   origin  from  Jove, 
Leads  on  the  Trojans.     Oh  that  from  on  high  70 

Some  God  would  form  the  purpose  in  your  hearts 
To  stand  yourselves  firmly,  and  to  exhort 
The  rest  to  stand !   so  should  ye  chase  him  hence 
All  ardent  as  he  is,  and  even  although 
Olympian  Jove  himself  his  rage  inspire.  71 

80  Neptune  spake,  compasser  of  the  darth, 
And,  with  his  sceptre  smiting  both,  their  hearts    ' 
Fiird  with  fresh  fortitude;  their  limbs  the  touch 
Made  agile,  wing'd  their  feet  and  nerved  their  arms. 
Then,  swift  as  stoops  a  falcon  from  the  point  80 

Of  some  rude  rock  sublime,  when  he  would  chase 
A  fowl  of  other  wing  along  the  meads, 
So  started  Neptune  thence,  and  disappear'd. 
Him,  as  he  went,  swift  Olliades 

First  recognized,  and,  instant,  thus  his  speech  ^     tt 

To  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  addressed. 

Since,  Ajax,  some  inhabitant  of  heaven 
Exhorts  us,  in  the  prophet*s  form  to  fight 
(For  prophet  none  or  augur  we  have  seen ; 
This  was  not  Calchas ;   as  he  went  I  markM  90 

His  steps  and  knew  him;   Gods  are  known  with  ease). 
I  feel  my  spirit  in  my  bosom  fired 
Afresh  for  battle;   lightness  in  my  limbs. 
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In  hmnds  and  feet  a  glow  unfelt  before. 

To  whom  the  son  of  Telamon  replied.  gs 

I  also  with  invigorated  hands 

More  firmly  grasp  ray  spear ;    my  courage  mounts, 
A  buoyant  animation  in  my  feet 
Bears  me  along,  and  I  am  all  on  fire 
To  cope  with  Priam's  furious  son,  alone.  iqq 

Thus  they,  with  martial  transport  to  their  souls 
Imparted  by  the  God,  conferr'd  elate. 
Meantime  the  King  of  Ocean  roused  the  Greeks, 
Who  in  the  rear,  beside  their  gallant  barks 
Some  respite  sought.     They,  spent  with  arduous  toil,  los 
Felt  not  alone  their  weary  limbs  unapt 
To  battle,  but  their  hearts  with  grief  oppress'd, 
Seeing  the  numerous  multitude  of  Troy 
Within  the  mighty  barrier ;   sad  they  Mew^d 
That  sight,  and  bathed  their  cheeks  with  many  a  tear,    no 
Despairing  of  escape.     But  Ocean's  Lord 
Entering  among  them,  soon  the  spirit  stirr'd 
Of  every  valiant  phalanx  to  the  fight. 
Teucer  and  Lentus,  and  famed  in  arms 
Peneleus,  Thoas  and  Deipyrus,  115 

Meriones,  and  his  compeer  renown'd, 
Antilochus  ;   all  these  in  accents  wing'd 
With  fierce  alacrity  the  God  addressed. 

Oh  shame,  ye  Grecians !   vigorous  as  ye  are 
And  in  life's  prime,  to  your  exertions  most  120 

I  trusted  for  the  safety  of  our  ships. 
If  ye  renounce  the  labors  of  the  field, 
Then  hath  the  day  arisen  of  our  defeat 
And  final  ruin  by  the  powers  of  Troy. 
Oh  I  I  behold  a  prodigy,  a  sight  136 

Tremendous,  deem'd  impossible  by  me. 
The  Trojans  at  our  ships !   the  dastard  race 
Fled  once  like  fleetest  hinds  the  destined  prey 
Of  lynxes,  leopards,  wolves ;   feeble  and  slight 
And  of  a  nature  indisposed  to  war  130 

They  rove  uncertain  ;  so  the  Trojans  erst 
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Stood  not,  nor  to  Achaian  |>roweM  dared 

The  hindrance  of  a  moment^s  strife  oppose. 

Btit  now,  Troy  left  afar,  even  at  our  ships 

They   give  us  battle,  through  our  leader's  fitiult  135 

And  through  the  people's  negligence,  who  fiU'd 

With   fierce  displeasure  against  Am,  prefer 

Death  at  their  ships,   to  war  in  their  defence. 

But  if  the  son  of  Atreus,   our  supreme. 

If  Agamemnon,  have  indeed  transgressed  140 

Pjist  all  excuse,  dishonoring  the  swiil 

Achilles,  ye  at  least  the  fight  decline 

Blaroe-worthy,  and  with  no  sufficient  plea« 

But  heai  we  speedily  the  breach  ;   bra?e   mindi 

Easily  coalesce.      It  is  not   well  149 

That  thus  your  fury  slumbers,  for  the  host 

Hath   none  illustrious  as  yourselves  in  arms. 

I  can  excuse  the  timid  if  he  shrink, 

But  am  incensed  at  you.     My  friends,  beware! 

Your  tardiness  will  prove  ere  long  the  cause  uq 

Of  some  worse  evil.     Let  the  dread  of  shame 

Affect  your  hearts;   oh  tremble  at  the  thought 

Of  infamy !   Fierce  conflict  hath  arisen ; 

Loud  shouting  Hector  combats  at  the  ships 

Nobly,  hath  forced  the  gates  and  burst  the  bar.  155 

With  such  encouragement  those  Grecian  chiefs 
The  King  of  Ocean  roused.     Then,  circled  soon 
By  many  a  phalanx  either  Ajax  stood, 
Whose  order  Mars  himself  arriving  there 
Had  praised,  or  Pallas,  patroness  of  arms.  160 

For  there  the  flower  of  all  expected  firm 
Bold  Hector  and  his  host ;   spear  crowded  spear, 
Shield,  helmet,  man,  pressM  helmet,  man  and  shield;' 
The  hairy  crests  of  their  resplendent  casques 
Kiss'd  close  at  every  nod,  so  wedged  they  stood;  105 

No  spear  was  seen  but  in  the  manly  grasp 
It  quiver'd,  and  their  every  wish  was  war. 
The  powers  of  Ilium  gave  the  first  assault 

s  [For  thin  admirable  line  the  translator  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Fnseli.}— Tb. 
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Embattled  close ;   them  Hector  led  himself* 

Right  on,  impetuous  as  a  rolling  rock  170 

Destructiire ;  torn  by  torrent  waters  off 

From  its  old  lodgment  on  the  mountain's  brow, 

1 1  bounds,  it  shoots  away ;   the  crashing  wood 

Falls  under  it ;  impediment  or  check 

None  stays  its  fury,  till  the  level  found,  175 

There,  settling  by  degrees,  it  rolls  no  more ; 

So  after  many  a  threat  that  he  would  pass 

Easily  through  the  Grecian  camp  and  fleet 

And  slay  to  the  sea-brink,  when  Hector  once 

Had  fallen  on  those  firm  ranks,  standing,  he  bore         18O 

Vehement  on  them ;   but  by  many  a  spear 

Urged  and  bright  falchion,  soon,  reeling,  retired* 

And  call'd  vociferous  on  the  host  of  Troy. 

Trojans,  and  Lycians,  and  close-fighting  sons 
Of  Dardanus,  oh  stand  !    not  long  the  Greeks     ^  I86 

Will  me  confront,  although  embodied  close 
In   solid  phalanx  ;   doubt  it  not ;   my  spear 
Shall   chase  and  scatter  them,  if  Jove,  in  truth, 
High-thundering  mate  of  Juno,  bid  me  on. 

So  saying  he  roused  the  courage  of  them  all  igo 

Foremost  of  whom  advanced,  of  Priam's  race 
Deiphobus,  ambitious  of  renown. 
Tripping  he  came  with  shorten'd  steps,'  his  feet 
Sheltering  behind   his  buckler;   but  at  him 
Aiming,  Meriones  his  splendid  lance  195 

Dismiss'd,  nor  err'd  ;   his  bull-hide  targe  he  struck 
But  ineffectual ;   where  the  hollow  wood 
Receives  the  inserted  brass,  the  quivering  beam 
Snapp'd ;    then,  Deiphobus  his  shield  afar 
Advanced  before  him,  trembling  at  a  spear  2OO 

Hurl'd  by  Meriones.     He,  moved  alike 
With  indignation  for  the  victory  lost 
And  for  his  broken  spear,  into  his  band 

*  The  following  simile  is  considered  by  critics  as  one  of  the  finest  In  Ho- 
mer. 

*  [A  fitter  occasion  to  rmnark  on  this  *l"giiJwr  mode  of  approach  in  battle^ 
wUl  preaent  itself  hereafter.}— Tb, 
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At  first  retired,  bat  toon  set  forth  again 

In  progress  through  the  Achaian  camp,  to  fetch  29$ 

Its  fellow-spear  within  his  tent  reserred. 

The  rest  all  fought,  and  dread   the  shouts  arose 
On  all  sides.     Telamonian  Teucer,  first. 
Slew  Taliant  Imbrius,  son  of  Mentor,  rich 
In  herds  of  sprightly  steeds.     He  ere  the  Greeks       210 
Arrired  at  Ilium,  in  Pedsus  dwelt. 
And  Priam's  spurious  daughter  had  espoused 
Medesicasta.     But  the  barks  well-oar'd 
Of  Greece  arriring,  he  retum'd  to  Troy, 
Where  he  ezcell'd   the  noblest,  and  abode  215 

With  Priam,  lored  and  honored  as  his  own. 
Him  Teucer  pierced  beneath  his  ear,  and  pluck'd 
.  His  weapon  home ;   he  fell  as  falls  an  ash 
Which  on  some  mountain  visible  afar, 
Hewn  from  its  bottom  by  the  woodman's  axe,  tjo 

With  all  its  tender  foliage  meets  the  ground 
80  Imbrius  fell ;   loud  rang  his  armor  bright 
With  ornamental  brass,  and  Teucer  flew 
To  seize  his  arms,  whom  hasting  to  the  spoil 
Hector  with  his  resplendent  spear  assail'd ;  225 

He,  marking  opposite  its  rapid  flight. 
Declined  it  narrowly  and  it  pierced  the  breast, 
As  he  advanced  to  battle,  of  the  son 
Of  Cteatus  of  the  Actorian  race, 

Amphimachus  ;   he,  sounding,  smote  the  plain,  230 

And   all  his  batter'd  armor  rang  aloud. 
Then  Hector  swift  approaching,  would  have  torn 
The  well-forged  helmet  from  the  brows  away 
Of  brave  Amphimachus;   but  Ajax  hurl'd 
Right  forth  at  Hector  hasting  to  the  spoil  235 

His  radiant  spear;   no  wound  the  spear  impressed. 
For  he  was  arm'd  complete  in  burnish 'd  brass 
Terrific;   but  the  solid  boss  it  pierced 
Of  Hector's  shield,  and  with  enormous  force 
80  shock'd  him,  that  retiring  he  resign'd  240 
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Both  bodiea,*  which  the  Grecians  dragg'd   away. 

Btichios  and  Mcnestheus,  leaders  both 

Of  the  Athenians,  to  the  host  of  Greece 

Bore  off  Amphimachus,  and,  fierce  in  arms 

The  Ajaces,  Imbrius.     As  two  lions  bear  246 

Through  thick  entanglement  of  boughs  and   brakes 

A  goat  snatch'd  newly  from  the  peasanto*  dogs, 

Upholding  high  their  prey  above  the  ground* 

So  either  Ajax  terrible  in  fight. 

Upholding  Imbrius  high,  his  brazen  arms  260 

Tore  off,  and  Oiliades  his  head 

From  his  smooth  neck  dissevering  in  revenge 

For  slain  Amphimachus,  through  all  the  host 

Sent  it  with  swift  rotation   like   a  globe, 

Till  in  the  dust  at  Hector's  feet  it  fell.  266 

Then  anger  fillM  the  heart  of  Ocean's  King, 
His  grandson^  slain  in  battle  ;   forth  he  pass'd 
Through  the  Achaian  camp  and   fleet,  the  Greeks 
Rousing,  and  meditating  wo  to  Troy. 

It  chanced  that  brave  Idomeneus  returned  280 

That  moment  from  a  Cretan  at  the  knee 
Wounded,  and  newly  borne  into,  his  tent ; 
His  friends  had  borne  him  off,  and  when  the  Chief 
Had  given  him  into  skilful  hands,  he  sought 
The  field  again,  still  coveting  renown.  266 

Him  therefore,  meeting  him  on  his  return, 
Neptune  bespake,  but  with  the  borrowM  voice 
Of  Thoas,  offspring  of  Andraemon,  King 
In  Pleuro  and  in  lofty  Calydon, 
And  honor'd  by  the  ^tolians  as  a  God.  270 

Oh  counsellor  of  Crete!   our  threats  denounced 
Against  the  towers  of  Troy,  where  are  they  now  ? 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  Cretans,  thus, 
Idomeneus.     For  aught  that  I   perceive 
Thoas  !   no  Grecian  is  this  day   in  fault  I 
For  we  are  all  intelligent  in  arms, 

•  [The  bodies  of  ItnbriuB  and  AmphimachuB.] 
'  [Atnphimachua] 
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None  yields  by  fear  oppressM,  none  liill*d  by  sloth 
From  battle  shrinks ;  but  such   the  pleasure  seems 
Of  Jove  himself,  that  we  should  perish  here 
Inglorious,  from  our  country   far  remote.  so 

But,  Thoas  !   (for  thine  heart  was  ever  firm 
In  battle,  and  thyself  art  wont  to  rouse 
Whom  thoQ  obsenr*st  remiss)  now  also  fight 
As  erst,  and  urge  each  leader  of  the  host. 
'  Him  answered,  then,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Deep.      xs 
Return  that  Grecian  never  from  the  shores 
Of  Troy,  Idoroeneus  !   but  may  the  dogs 
Feast  on  him,  who  shall  this  day  interfnit 
Through  wilful  negligence  his  force  in  fight! 
But  haste,  take  arms  and  come;   we  must  esert  290 

All  diligence,  that,  being  only  two. 
We  yet  may  yield  some  service.     Union  much 
Emboldens  even  the  weakest,  and  our  might 
Hath  oft  been  proved  on  warriors  of  renown 

So  Neptune  spake,  and,  turning,  sought  again         395 
The  toilsome  field.     Ere  long,  Idomeneus 
Arriving  in  his  spacious  tent,  put  on 
His  radiant  armor,  and,  two  spears  in  hand. 
Set  forth  like  lightning  which  Saturnian  Jove 
From  bright  Olympus  shakes  into  the  air,  300 

A  sign  to  mortal  men,  dazzling  all  eyes ; 
So  beamM  the  Hero's  armor  as  he  ran. 
But  him  not  yet  far  distant  from  his  tent 
Meriones,  his  fellow-warrior  met. 

For  he  had  left  the  fight,  seeking  a  spear,  a06 

When  thus  the  brave  Idomeneus  began. 

Swift  son  of  Molus !   chosen  companion  dear  I 
Wherefore,  Meriones,  hast  thou  the  field 
Abandoned  ?     Art  thou  wounded  ?     Bring'st  thou  home 
Some  pointed  mischief  in  thy  flesh  infixt?  310 

Or  comest  thou  sent  to  me,  who  of  myself 
The  still  tent  covet  not,  but  feats  of  arms? 

To  whom  Meriones  discreet  replied. 
Chief  leader  of  the  Cretans,  brazen-mail'd 
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Idomeneutfl  if  jet  there  be  a  spear  SIS 

Left  in  thy  tent,  I  seek  one ;   for  I  broke 
The  spear,  even  now,  with  which   erewhile  I  fought. 
Smiting  the  shield  of  fierce  Deiphobus. 

Then  answer  thus  the  Cretan  Chief  retum'd, 
Valiant  Idomeneus.     If  spears  thou  need,  320 

Within  my  tent,  leaning  against  the  wall. 
Stand  twenty  spears  and  one,   forged  all  in  Troy, 
« Which  from  the  slain  I   tOok ;   fur  distant  fight 
Me  suits  not;   therefore  in  my  tent  have  I 
Both  spears  and  bossy  shields,  with  brazen  casques       326 
And  'corselets  bright  that  smile  against  the  sun. 

Him  answer'd,  then,  Meriones  discreet. 
I  also,  at  my  tent  and  in  my  ship  * 

Hare  many  Trojan  spoils,  but  they  are  hence 
Far  distant.     I  not  less  myself  than   thou  330 

Am  ever  mindful  of  a  warrior's  part. 
And  when  the  din  of  glorious  arms  is  heard. 
Fight  in  the  ran.     If  other  Greeks  my  deeds 
Know  not,  at  least  I  judge  them  known  to  thee. 

To  whom  the  leader  of  the  host  of  Crete  335 

Idomeneus.     I  know  thy  valor  well. 
Why  speakest  thus  to  me?     Choose  we  this  day 
'An  ambush  forth  of  all  the  bravest  Greeks, 
(For  in  the  ambush  is  distinguish'd  best 
The  courage;   there  the  timorous  and  Che  bold  340 

Plainly  appear ;   the  dastard  changes  hue 
And  shifts  from  place  to  place,  nor  can  he  calm 
The  fears  that  shake  his  trembling  limbs,  but  sits 
Low-crouching  on  his  hams,  while  in  his  breast 
Quick  palpitates  his  death-foreboding  heart,  345 

And  his  teeth  chatter;   but  the  valiant  man 
His  posture  shiAs  not ;   no  excessive  fears 
Feels  he,  but  seated  once  in   ambush,  deems 
Time  tedious  till   the  bloody  fight  begin  ;) 
Even  there,   thy  courage  should  no  blame  incur."         350 

B  This  is  a  noble  passage.    The  difference  between  the  conduct  of  tho 
brave  man  and  that  of  the  coward  is  drawn  with  great  vigor  and  beeuty. 

Feltow. 
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For  shoald'st  thoo,  toiling  in  the  fight,  by  spear 

Or  falchion  bleed,  not  on  thy  neck  behind 

Would  fall  the  weapon,  or  thy  back  annoy, 

But  it  would  meet  thy  bowels  or  thy  chest 

While  thou  didst  rush  into  the  clamorous  van.  355 

But  haste^we  may  not  longer  loiter  here 

As  children  prating,  lest  some  sharp  rebuke 

Reward  us.     Enter  quick,  and  from  within 

My  tent  provide  thee  with  a  noble  spear. 

Then,  swift  as  Mars,   Meriones  produced  950 

A  brazen  spear  of  those  within  the  tent  « 
Reserved,   and  kindling  with  heroic  fire 
Followed  Idomeneus.     As  gory  Mars 
By  Terror  follow 'd,  his  own  dauntless  son 
Who  quells  the  boldest  heart,   to  battle  moves ;  965 

From  Thrace  against  the  Ephyri  they  arm. 
Or  hardy  Phlegyans,  and  by  both  invoked, 
Hear  and  grant  victory  to  which  they  please; 
Such,  bright  in  arms  Meriones,  and  such 
Idomeneus  advanced,  when  foremost  thus  370 

Meriones  his  fellow-chief  bespake. 

Son  of  Deucalion !  .where  inclinest  thou  most 
To  enter  into  battle?     On  the  right 
Of  all  the  host  ?   or  through  the  central  ranks  T 
Or  on  the  left?   for  nowhere  I  account  S7S 

The  Greeks  so  destitute  of  force  as  there. 

Then  answer  thus  Idomeneus  returned 
Chief  of  the  Cretans.     Others  stand  to  guard 
The  middle  fleet;   there  either  Ajax  wars. 
And  Teucer,  noblest  archer  of  the  Greeks,  380 

Nor  less  in  stationary  fight  approved. 
Bent  as  he  is  on  battle,  they  will  task 
And  urge  to  proof  sufliciently  the  force 
Of  Priamelan  Hector;   burn  his  rage 
How  fierce  soever,  he  shall  find  it  hard,  386 

With  all  his  thirst  of  victory,  to  quell 
Their  firm  resistance,  and  to  fire  the  fleet, 
Let  not  Satumian  Jove  cast  down  from  heaven 

SI 
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Himself  a  flaming  brand  into  the  ships. 

High  towering  Teiamonian  Ajax  yields  399 

To  no  mere  mortal  by  the  common  gift 

Sustained  of  Ceres,  and  whose  flesh  the  spear 

Can  penetrate,  or  rocky  fragment  bruise  ; 

In  standing  fight  Ajax  would  not  retire 

Even  before  that  breaker  of  the  ranks  395 

Achilles,  although  far  less  swift  than  he. 

But  turn  we  to  the  left,  that  we  may  learn 

At  once,  if  glorious  death,  or  life  be  ours. 

Then,  rapid  ^s  the  God  of  war,  his  course 
Meriones  toward  the  left  began,  400 

As  he  enjoin'd.     Soon  as  the  Trojans  saw 
Idomeneus  advancing  like  a  flame, 
And  his  compeer  Meriones  in  arms 
All-radiant  clad,  encouraging  aloud 

From  rank  to  rank  each  other,  on  they  came  405 

To  the  assault  combined.     Then  soon  arose 
Sharp  contest  on  the  left  of  all  the  fleet. 
As  when  shrill  winds  blow  vehement^  what  time 
Dust  deepest  spreads  the  ways,  by  warring  blasts 
Upborne  a  sable  cloud  stands  in  the  air,  41O 

Such  was  the  sudden  conflict ;   equal  rage 
To  stain  with  gore  the  lance  ruled  every  breast. 
Horrent  with  quivering  spears  the  fatal  field 
Frown'd  on  all  sides ;    the  brazen  flashes  dread 
Of  numerous  helmets,  corselets  furbishM  bright,  415 

And  shields  refulgent  meeting,  dull'd  the  eye, 
And  turn'd  it  dark  away.     Stranger  indeed 
Were  he  to  fear,  who  could  that  strife  have  view'd 
With  heart  elate,  or  spirit  unperturbM. 

Two  mighty  sons  of  Saturn  adverse  parts  420 

Took  in  that  contest,  purposing  alike 
To  many  a  valiant  Chief  sorrow  and  pain. 
Jove,  for  the  honor  of  Achilles,  gave 
Success  to  Hector  and  the  host  of  Troy, 
Not  for  complete  destruction  of  the  Greeks  425 

At  Ilium,  Unt  that  glory  might  redound 
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To  Thetis  thence,  and  to  her  daantlem  son. 

On  the  other  side,  the  King  of  Ocean  risen 

Secretly  from  the  hoary  Deep,  the  host 

Of  Greece  encouraged,  whom  he  griered  to  see  430 

YanquishM  by  Trojans,  and  with  anger  fierce 

Against  the  Thunderer  barnM  on  their  behalf. 

Alike  from  one  great  origin  dirine 

Sprang  they,  but  Jore  was  elder,  and  sorpass'd 

In  various  knowledge  ;   therefore  when  he  roused  *       41s 

Their  courage,  Neptune  traversed  still  the  ranks 

Clandestine,  and  in  human  form  disguised. 

Thus,  these  Immortal  Two,  straining  the  eord 

Indissoluble  of  all- wasting  war. 

Alternate  measured  with  it  either  host,  440 

And  loosed  the  joints  of  many  a  warrior  bold. 

Then,  loud  exhorting  (though  himself  with  age 

Half  grey)  the  Achaians,  into  battle  sprang 

Idomeneus,  and  scatter'd,  first,  the  foe. 

Slaying  Othryoneus,  who,  by  the  lure  44S 

Of  martial  glory  drawn,  had  left  of  late 

Cabesus.     He  Priam's  fair  daughter  woo*d 

Cassandra,  but  no  nuptial  gift  vouchsafed 

To  offer,  save  a  sounding  promise  proud 

To  chase,  himself,  however  resolute  .  4iO 

The  Grecian  host,  and  to  deliver  Troy. 

To  him  assenting,  Priam,  ancient  King, 

Assured  to  him  his  wish,  and  in  the  faith 

Of  that  assurance  confident,  he  fought. 

But  brave  Idomeneus  his  splendid  lance  469 

Well-aim'd  dismissing,  struck  the  haughty  Chiel^ 

Pacing  elate  the  field;  his  brazen  mail 

Endured  not ;   through  his  bowels  pierced,  with  chng 

Of  all  his  arms  he  fell,  and  thus  with  joy 

Immense  exulting,  spake  Idomeneus.  460 

I  give  thee  praise,  Othryoneus!   beyond 
All  mortal  men,  if  truly  thou  perform 
Thy  whole  big  promise  to  the  Dardan  king, 
Who  promised  thee  his  daughter.     Now,   behold* 
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We  also  promise:   doubt  not  the  effect.  m 

We  give  into  thy  arms  the  most  admired 

Of  Agamemnon's  daughters,  whom  ourselves 

Will  hither  bring  from  Argos,  if  thy  force 

With  ours  uniting,  thou  wilt  rase  the  walls 

Of  populous  Troy.     Come — follow  me ;   that  here         47 

Among  the  ships  we  may  adjust  the  terms 

Of  marriage,  for  we  take  not  scanty  dower. 

^k>  saying,  the  Hero  draggM  him  by  his  heel 

Tnrough  all  the  furious  light.     His  death  to  avenge 

Asius  on  foot  before  his  steeds  advanced,  475 

For  them,  where'er  he  moved,  his  charioteer 

Kept  breathing  ever  on  his  neck  behind. 

With  fierce  desire  the  heart  of  Asius  burn'd 

To  smite  Idomeneus,  who  with  his  lance 

Him  reaching  first,  pierced  him  beneath  the  chin  480 

Into  his  throat,  and  urged  the  weapon  through. 

He  fell,  as  some  green  poplar  falls,  or  oak, 

Or  lofty  pine,  by  naval  artists  hewn 

With  new-edged  axes   on  the  mountain's  side. 

So,  his  teeth  grinding,  and  the  bloody  dust  485 

Clenching,  before  his  chariot  and  his  steeds 

Extended,  Asius  lay.     His  charioteer 

(AH  recollection  lost)  sat  panic-stun n'd. 

Nor  dared  for  safety  turn  his  steeds  to  fiight. 

Him  bold  Antilochus  right  through  the  wuist  490 

Transpierced;   his  mail  sufficed  not,  but  the  spear 

Implanted  in  his  midmost  bowels  stood. 

Down  from  his  seat  magnificent  he  fell 

Panting,  and  young  Antilochus  the  steeds 

Drove  captive  thence  into  the  host  of  Greece.  495 

Then  came  Deiphobus  by  sorrow  urged 

For  Asius,  and,  small  interval  between, 

Hurl'd  at  Idomeneus  his  glittering  lance ; 

But  he,  foreseeing  its  approach,  the  point 

Eluded,  cover'd  whole  by  his  round  shield  500 

Of  hides  and  brass  by  double  belt  sustain'd. 

And  it  flew  over  him,  but  on  his  targe 
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Glancing,  elicited  a  tinkling  sound. 

Yet  left  it  not  in  vain  his  vigorous  grasp. 

But  pierced  the  lirer  of  Hypsenor,  son  iOS 

Of  Hippasus;  he  fell  incontinent. 

And  measureless  exulting  in  his  fall 

Deiphobus  with  mighty  voice  exclaim*d. 

Not  unavenged  lies  Asius ;    though  he  seek 
Heirs  iron  portals,  yet  shall  he  rejoice,  510 

For  I  have  given  him  a  conductor  home. 

So  he,  whose  vaunt  the  Greeks  indignant  heard ! 
But  of  them  all  to  anger  most  he  roused 
Antilochus,  who  yet  his  breathless  friend  * 
Led  not,  but  hasting,  fenced  him  with  his  shield,  615 

And  brave  Alastor  with  Mecisteus  son 
Of  Echius,  bore  him  to  the  hollow  ships 
Deep-groaning  both,  for  of  their  band  was  he. 
Nor  yet  Idoraeneus  his  warlike  rage 

Remitted  aught,  but  persevering  strove  fiSO 

Either  to  plunge  some  Trojan  in  tlie  shades. 
Or  fall  himself,  guarding  the  fleet  of  Greece. 
Then  slew  he  brave  Alcathoas  the  son 
Of  £syeta,  and  the  son-in-law 

Of  old  Anchises,  who  to  him  had  given  (26 

The  eldest-born  of  all  his  daughters  fair, 
Hippodamia  ;   dearly  loved  was  she 
By  both  her  parents  in  her  virgin  state,  *° 
For  that  in  beauty  she  surpassed,  in  works 
Ingenious,  and  in  faculties  of  mind  630 

All  her  coevals ;   wherefore  she  was  deem'd 
Well  worthy  of  the  noblest  prince  of  Troy. 
Him  in  that  moment,  Neptune  by  the  arm 
Queird  of  Idomeneus,  his  radiant  eyes 
Dimming,  and  fettering  his  proportioned  limbs.  636 

All  power  of  flight  or  to  elude  the  stroke 

•  [Hypsenor.] 

10  [This  seems  to  be  the  meanlni;  of  h  /uyapM,  an  expression  similar  to 
that  of  Demosthenes  in  a  parallel  case— In  hSov  Stt^.—See  Schaufelbuig*- 
rus.]— Tb 
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Forsook  him,  and  while  motionless  he  stood 

As  stands  a  pillar  tall  or  towering  oak, 

The  hero  of  the  Cretans  with  a  spear 

Transfix'd  his  middle  chest.     He  split  the  mail  540 

Ere  while  his  bosom's  faithful  guard  ;   shrill  rang 

The  shiver'd  brass ;   sounding  he  fell ;   the  beam 

Implanted  in  his  palpitating  heart 

Shook  to  its  topmost  point,  but,  its  force  spent. 

At  last,  quiescent,  stood.     Then  loud  exclaim'd  545 

Idomeneus,  exulting  in  his  fall. 

What  thinks  Deiphobus  ?   seems  it  to  thee 
Vain  boaster,  that,  4hree  warriors  slain  for  one, 
We  yield  thee  just  amends  ?   else,  stand  thyself 
Against  me  ;   learn  the  valor  of  a  Chief  550 

The  progeny  of  Jove ;   Jove  first  begat 
Crete's  guardian,  Minos,  from  which  Minos  sprang 
Deucalion,  and  from  famed  Deucalion,  I ; 
I,  sovereign  of  the  numerous  race  of  Crete's 
Extensive  isle,  and  whom  my  galleys    brought  555 

To  these  yoar  shores  at  last,  that  I  might  prove 
Thy  curse,  thy  father's,  and  a  curse  to  Troy. 

He  spake ;   Deiphobus  uncertain  stood 
Whether,  retreating,  to  engage  the  help 
Of  some  heroic  Trojan,   or  himself  660 

To  make  the  dread  experiment  alone. 
At  length,  as  his  discreeter  course,  he  chose 
To  seek  ^neas ;   him  he  found  afar 
Station'd,  remotest  of  the  host  of  Troy, 
For  he  resented  evermore  his  worth  665 

By  Priam  '*  recompensed  with  pold  neglect. 
Approaching  him,  in  accents  wing'd  he  said. 

^neas !     Trojan  Chief !     If  e'er  thou  lov'dst 
Thy  sister's  husband,  duty  calls  thee  now 
To  prove  it.     Haste — defend  with  me  the  dead  670 

Alcathofis,  guardian  of  thy  tender  years, 

>^  [He  is  said  to  have  been  jealous  of  him  on  account  of  his  great  popular- 
ity, and  to  have  discountenanced  hira,  fearing  a  conspiracy  in  his  &vor  to 
the  pregudloe  of  his  own  fomily.-  See  ViUoisson.}— Te. 
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SUin  by  Idomeneiis  the  spear-renofm'd. 

So  saying,  be  roused  his  spirit,  and  on  fire 
To  combat  with  the  Cretan,  forth  he  sprang* 
But  fear  seized  not  Idomeneus  as  fear  £75 

May  seize  a  nursling  boy  ;   resolved  he  stood 
As  in  the  mountains,  conscious  of  his  force, 
The  wild  boar  waits  a  coming  multitude 
Of  boisterous  hunters  to  his  lone  retreat ; 
Arching  his  bristly  spine  he  stands,  his  eyes  539 

Beam  fire,  and  whetting  his  bright  tusks,  he  bums 
To  drive,  not  dogs  alone,  but  men  to  flight ; 
So  stood  the  royal  Cretan,  and  fled  not. 
Expecting  brave  ^neas  ;   yet  his  friends 
He  summon 'd,  on  Ascalaphus  his  eyes  66I 

Fastening,  on  Aphareus,  Deipyrus, 
Meriones,  and  Antilochus,  all  bold  . 
In  battle,  and  in  accents  wing*d  exclaim'd. 

Haste  ye,  my  friends  !   to  aid  me,  for  I  stand 
Alone,  nor  undismayed  the  coming  wait  6M 

Of  swift  iBneas,  nor  less  brave  than  swift, 
And  who  possesses  fresh  his  flower  of  youth, 
Man's  prime  advantage ;  were  we  matched  in  years 
As  in  our  spirits,  either  he  should  earn 
At  once  the  meed  of  deathless  fame,  or  I.  605 

He  said  ;   they  all  unanimous  approach' d. 
Sloping  their  shields,  and  stood.     On  the  other  side 
His  aids  ^neas  call'd,  with  eyes  toward 
Paris,  Deiphobos,  Agenor,  turn'd. 

His  fellow-warriors  bold;   them  follow'd  all  600 

Their  people  as  the  pastured  flock  the  ram 
To  water,  by  the  shepherd  seen  with  joy  > 
Such  joy  ^neas  felt,  seeing,  so  soon. 
That  numerous  host  attendant  at  his  caU. 
Then,  for  Alcathoiis,  into  contest  close  606 

Arm'd  with  long  spears  they  rush'd  ;    on  every  breast 
Dread  rang  the  brazen  corselet,  each  his  foe 
Assailing  opposite  ;    but  two,  the  rest 
Surpassing  far,  terrible  both  as  Mars, 
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JBoeas  and  Idomeneus,  alike  010 

Panted  to  pierce  each  other  with  the  spear. 

^neas,  first,  cast  at  Idomeneus, 

But,  wamM,  he  shunuM  the  weapon,  and  it  passed* 

Quirering  in   the  soil  iBneas'  lance 

Stood,  hurl'd  in  vain,  though  by  a  forceful  arm.  en 

Not  so  the  Cretan ;  at  his    waist  he  pierced 

Oenomaus,  his  hollow  corselet  clave. 

And  in  his  midmost  bowels  drenchM  the  spear ; 

Down  fell  the  Chiefs  and  dying,  clench'd  the  dost. 

Instant,  his  massy  spear  the  King  of  Crete  (Qo 

Plucked  from  the  dead,  but  of  his  radiant  arms 

Despoil'd  him  not,  by  numerous  weapons  urged; 

For  now,  time-worn,  he  could  no  longer  make 

Brisk  sally,  spring  to  follow  his  own  spear, 

Or  shun  another,   or  by  swift  retreat  625 

Vanish   from  battle,  but  the  evil  day 

Warded  in  stationary  fight  alone. 

At  him  retiring,  therefore,  step  by  step 

Deiphobus,  who  had   with  bitterest  hate 

Long  time  pursued  him,  hurPd  his  splendid  lance,       ^30 

But  yet  again  erroneous,    for  he  pierced 

Ascalaphus  instead,   offspring  of  Mars; 

Right  through  his  shoulder  fiew  the  spear;  he  fell 

Incontinent,  and  dying,  clench 'd  the  dust. 

But  tidings  none  the  brazen- throated  Mars  635 

Tempestuous  yet  received,   that  his  own  son 

In  bloody  fight  had  fallen,  for  on  the  heights 

Olympian  over-arch 'd  with  clouds  of  gold 

He^  sat,  where  sat  the  other  Powers  divine. 

Prisoners  together  of  the  will  of  Jove.  640 

Meantime,  for  slain  Ascalaphus  arose 

Conflict  severe ;   Deiphobus  his  casque 

Resplendent  seized,  but  swift  as  fiery  Mars 

Assailing  him,   Meriones  his  arm 

Pierced  with  a  spear,  and  from   his  idle  hand  645 

Fallen,  the  casque  sonorous  struck  the  ground. 

Again,  as  darts  the  vulture  on  his  prey, 
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Merionefl  mssailing  him,  the  lance 
PluckM  from  his  arm,  and  to  his  band  retired. 
Then,  casting  his  fraternal   arms  around  660 

Deiphobas,  him  young  Polites  led 
From  the  hoarse  battle  to  his  rapid  steeds 
And  his  bright  chariot  in  the  distant  rear, 
Which  bore  hira   back  to  Troy,  languid  and  loud- 
Groaning,  and  bleeding  from  his  recent  wound.  66ft 
Still  raged  the  war,  and  infinite  arose 
The  clamor.     Aphareus,  Caletor's  son. 
Turning  to  face  ^neas,  in  his  throat 
Instant  the   hero's   pointed  lance  received. 
With  head  reclined,  and  bearing  to  the  ground            660 
Buckler  and  helmet  with  him,  in  dark  shades 
Of  soul-divorcing  death  involved,  he  fell. 
Antilochus,   observing  Thoon   turned 
To  flight,  that  moment  pierced   him  ;    from  his  back 
He  rippM  the  vein  which  through  the  trunk  its  course 
Winds  upward  to  the  neck ;   that  vein  he  rippM          666 
All  forth  ;  supine  he  fell,   and  with  both  hands 
Extended  to  his  fellow- warriors,  died. 
Forth  sprang  Antilochus  to  strip  his  arms, 
But  watch'd,  meantime,  the  Trojans,  who  in  crowds    670 
Encircling  him,   his  splendid  buckler    broad 
Smote  oft,  but  none  with  ruthless  point  prevail'd 
Even  to  inscribe  the  skin  of  Nestor's  son, 
Whom  Neptune,  shaker  of  the  shores,  amid 
Innumerable  darts  kept  still  secure.                                   675 
Yet  never  from  his  foes  he  shrank,  but  faced 
From  side  to  side,  nor  idle  slept  his  spear. 
But  with  rotation  ceaseless  turn'd  and  turn'd 
To  every  part,  now  levell'd   at  a   foe 
Far-distant,   at  a  foe,   now,   near  at  hand.                        680 
Nor  he,   thus  occupied,   unseen  escaped 
By  Asius'   offspring  Adamas,   who  close 
Advancing,  struck   the  centre  of  his  shield. 
But  Neptune  azure-hair'd  so   dear  a  life 
Denied  to  Adamas,  and  rendered  vain                             688 
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The  weapon ;   part  within  his  disk  remained 

Like  a  seer'd  stake,  and  part  fell  at  his  feet. 

Then  Adamas,  for  his   own   life   alarm*d« 

Retired,  but  as  he  went,   Meriones 

Him  reaching  with  his  lance,  the  shame  between        690 

And  navel  pierced  him,   where  the  stroke  of  Mara 

Proves  painful   most  to  miserable  man. 

There  enter'd  deep  the  weapon ;   down  he  fell, 

And  in   the  dust  lay  panting  as  an  ox 

Among  the  mountains  pants  by  peasants  held  696 

In   twisted   bands,  and  dragg'd  perforce  along ; 

So  panted  dying  Adamas,   but  soon 

Ceased,  for  Meriones,  approaching,  pluck'd 

The  weapon   forth,  and  darkness  veil'd  his  eyes. 

Helen  us,   with  his  heavy  Thracian   blade  700 

Smiting  the   temples   of  Deipyrus, 

Dash'd  off  his  helmet ;    from   his  brows  remote 

It  fell,   and   wandering  rolPd,   till  at  his  feet 

Some  warrior  found  it,   and   secured ;   meantime 

The  sightless  shades  of  death  him  wrapp'd  around.       705 

Grief  at  that  spectacle    the  bosom  fillM 

Of  valiant  Menelaus  ;    high   he  shook 

His  radiant  spear,  and   threatening  him,  advanced 

On  royal   Helenus,   who  ready  stood 

With   his  bow  bent.     They  met ;    impatient,  one,  710 

To  give  his  pointed  lance  its  rapid  course. 

And  one,  to  start  his  arrow  from  the  nerve. 

The  arrow  of  the  son  of  Priam  struck 

Atrides'  hollow  corselet,   but  the  reed 

Glanced  wide.     As  vetches  or  as  swarthy  beans  715 

Leap  from  the  van  and  fly  athwart  the  floor. 

By  sharp  winds  driven,  and  by   the  winnower's  force, 

So  from   the  corselet  of  the  glorious  Greek 

Wide-wandering  flew  the  bitter  shaft  away. 

But   Menelaus  the  left-hand   transpierced  720 

Of  Helenus,  and   with   the  lance's  point 

Fasten'd  it  to  his  bow  ;    shunning  a  stroke 

More  fatal,   Helenus  into  his  band 
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Retired,  his  arm  dependent  at  his  side, 

And  trailing,  as  he  went,   the  ashen  beam  ;  72s 

There,  bold  Agenor  from  his  hand  the  lance 

Drew  forth,  then   folded  it  with  softest  wool 

Around,  sling-wool,  and  borrowed  from  the  sling 

Which  his  attendant  into  battle  bore. 

Then  sprang  Pisander  on  the  glorious  Chief  730 

The  son  of  Atreus,  but  his  evil  fate 

Beckon'd  him  to  his  death  in  conflict  fierce, 

Oh  Menelaas,  mightj  Chief!    with  thee. 

And  now  they  met,  small  intenral  between. 

Atrides  hurPd  his  weapon,  and  it  err*d.  73S 

Pisander  with  ^  8f>ear  struck  full  the  shield 

Of  glorious  Menelaus,  but  his  force 

Resisted  by  the  stubborn  buckler  broad 

Faird  to  transpierce  it,  and  the  weapon  fell 

Snapp'd  at  the  neck.     Yet,  when  he  struck,  the  heart 

Rebounded  of  Pisander,  full  of  hope.  •  741 

But  Menelaus,  drawing  his  bright  blade. 

Sprang  on  him,  while  Pisander  from  behind 

His  buckler  drew  a  brazen  battle-axe 

By  its  long  haft  of  polish 'd  olive-wood,  745 

And  both  Chiefs  struck  together.     He  the  crest 

That  crownM  the  shaggy  casque  of  Atreus*  son 

HewM  from  its  base,  but  MenelaUi  him 

In  his  swift  onset  smote  full  on  the  front 

Above  his  nose ;   sounded  the  shattered  bone,  760 

And  his  eyes  both  fell  bloody  at  his  feet. 

Convolved  with  pain  he  lay;   then,  on  his  breast 

Atrides  setting  fast  his  heel,  tore  ofi' 

His  armor,  and  exulting  thus  began. 

So  shall  ye  leave  at  length  the  Grecian  fleet*  756 

Traitors,  and  never  satisfied  with  war ! 
Nor  want  ye  other  guilt,  dogs  and  profane ! 
But  me  have  injured  also,  and  defied 
The  hot  displeasure  of  high-thundering  Jove 
The  hospitable,  who  shall  waste  in  time,  760 

And  l^el  with  the  dust  your  lofty  Troy. 
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I  wrong'd  not  you,  yet  bore  ye  far  away 
My  youthful  bride  who  welcomed  you,  aad  stole 
My  treasures  also,  and  ye  now  are  bent 
To  burn  Achaia's  gallant  fleet  with  fire  79 

And  slay  her  heroes;   but  your  furious  thirst 
Of  battle  shall  hereafter  meet  a  check. 
Oh,  Father  Jove  !     Thee  wisest  we  account 
In  heaven  or  earth,  yet  from  thyself  proceed 
All  these  calamities,  who  favor  show'st  770 

To  this  flagitious  race  the  Trojans,  strong 
In  wickedness  alone,  and  whose  delight 
In  war  and  bloodshed  never  can  be  cloy'd. 
All  pleasures  breed  satiety,  sweet  sleej^ 
Soft  dalliance,  music,  and  the  graceful  dance,  775 

Though  sought  with  keener  appetite  by  most 
Than  bloody  war ;   but  Troy  still  covets  blood. 
So  spake  the  royal  Chief,  and  to  his  friends 
Pisander'S  gory  spoils  consigning,  flew 
To  mingle  in  the  foremost  fight  again.  730 

.Him,  next,  Harpalion,  offspring  of  the  Ring 
Pylaemenes  assail'd  ;    to  Troy  he  came 
Following  his  sire,  but  never  thence  return'd. 
He,  from  small  distance,  smote  the  central  boss 
Of  Menelaus*  buckler  with  his  lance,  735 

But  wanting  power  tft  pierce  it,  with  an  eye 
Of  cautious  circumspection,  lest  perchance 
Some  spear  should  reach  him,  to  his  band  retired. 
But  him  retiring  with  a  brazen  shaft 
Meriones  pursued;    swift  flew  the  dart  790 

To  his  right  buttock,  slipped  beneath  the  bone, 
His  bladder  grazed,  and  started  through  before. 
There  ended  his  retreat ;    sudden  he  sank 
And  like  a  worm  lay  on  the  ground,  his  life 
Exhaling  in  his  fellow- warrior's  arms,  796 

And  with  his  sable  blood  soaking  the  plain. 
Around  him  flock'd  his  Paphlagonians  bold. 
And  in  his  chariot  placed  drove  him  to  Troy, 
With  whom  has  father  went,  mourning  with  tear| 
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A  son,  whose  death  he  never  saw  avenged.  eOO 

Him  slain  with  indignation  Paris  view'd, 
For  he,  with  numerous  Papblagonians  more. 
His  guest  had  been  ;   he,  therefore,  in  the  thirst 
Of  vengeance,  sent  a  brazen  arrow  forth. 
There  was  a  certain  Greek,  Euchenor,  son  SOS 

Of  Polyides  the  soothsayer,  rich 
And  brave  in  fight,  and  who  in  Corinth  dwelt. 
He,  knowing  well  his  fate,  yet  sail'd  to  Troy. 
For  Polyides  oft,  his  reverend  sire. 

Had  prophecied  that  he  should  either  die  810 

By  some  dire  malady  at  home,  or,  slain 
By  Trojan  hands,    amid  the  fleet  of  Greece. 
He,  therefore,  shunning  the  reproach  alike 
Of  the  Achaians,  and  that  dire  disease. 
Had  join'd  the  Grecian  host ;    him  Paris  pierced  815 

The  ear  and  jaw  beneath  ;  life  at  the  stroke 
Left  him,  and  darkness  overspread  his  eyes. 

So  raged  the  battle  like  devouring  fire. 
But  Hector  dear  to  Jove  not  yet  had  learn'd, 
Nor  aught  surmised  the  havoc  of  his  host  820 

Made  on  the  left,  where  victory  crown'd  well-nigh 
The  Grecians  animated  to  the  fight 
By  Neptune  seconding  himself  their  arms. 
He,  where  he  first  had  started  through  the  gate 
After  dispersion  of  the  shielded  Greeks  825 

Compact,  still  persevered.     The  galleys  there 
Of  Ajax  and  Protesilatts  stood 
Updrawn  above  the  hoary  Deep  ;   the  wall 
Was  there  of  humblest  structure,  and  the  steeds 
And  warriors  there  conflicted  furious  most.  830 

The  Epeans  there  and  laonians  *'  robed- 
Proliz,  the  Phthians,^^  Locrians,  and  the  bold 

^>  [The  liionians  were  a  distinct  people  from  the  lonians,  and  according  to 
the  Scholium,  separated  from  them  by  a  pillar  bearing  on  opposite  sides  the 
name  of  each. — See  Barnes.    See  also  Villoisson.] — Ta. 

^  [The  people  of  Achilles  were  properly  called  the  Phthioue ,  whereas  the 
Phthians  belonged  to  ProtesilSus  and  Phiioctetes.— See  Eusuthius,  as  quo- 
ted by  Clarke.]— Tb. 
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Boeotians  check'd  the  terrible  assault 

or  Hector,  noble  Chief,  ardent  as  flame, 

Yet  not  repulsed  him.     Chosen  Athenians  forra'd  835 

The  Tan,  by  Peteos'  son,  Menestheus,  led, 

Whose  high  command  undaunted  Bias  shared, 

Phidas  and  Stichius.     The  Ef>ean  host 

Under  Amphion,  Dracius,  Meges,  fought. 

Podarces  brave  in  arms  the  Phthians  ruled,  840 

And  Medon  (Medon  was  by  spurious  birth 

Brother  of  Ajax  Olliades, 

And  for  his  uncle's  death,  whom  he  had  slain. 

The  brother  of  Olleus'  wife,  abode 

In  Phylace ;   but  from  Iphiclus  sprang  846 

Podarces ;)  these,  all  station'd  in  the  front 

Of  Phthias'  hardy  sons,  together  strove 

With  the  BcBOtians  for  the  fleet's  defence. 

Ajax  the  swift  swerved  never  from  the  side 

Of  Ajax  son  of  Telamon  a  step,  860 

But  as  in  some  deep  fallow  two  black  steers 

Labor  combined,  dragging  the  ponderous  plow. 

The  briny  sweat  around  their  rooted  horns 

Oozes  profuse ;   they,  parted  as  they  toil 

Along  the  furrow,  by  the  yoke  alone,  856 

Cleave  to  its  bottom  sheer  the  stubborn  glebe. 

So,  side  by  side,  they,  persevering  fought.'* 

The  son  of  Telamon  a  people  led 

Numerous  and  bold,  who,  when  his  bulky  limbs 

Fail'd  overlabor'd,  eased  him  of  his  shield.  860 

Not  so  attended  by  his  Locrians  fought 

Olleus'  valiant  son  ;   pitch 'd  battle  them 

Suiied  not,  unprovided  with    bright  casques 

Of  hairy  crest,  with  ashen  spears,  and  shields 

Of  ample  orb  ;   for,  trusting  in  the  bow  865 

And  twisted  sling  alone,  they  came  to  Troy,   , 

>4  This  dmile  is  derived  from  one  of  the  most  fomiliar  sights  among  • 
rtmple  people.  It  is  extremely  natural,  and  its  propriety  will  be  peculiarly 
striking  to  those  who  tiave  had  occasion  to  see  a  yoke  of  oxen  plowing  io 
a  hot  day.— FxLTOH. 
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And  broke  with  shafU  and  rolley'd  stones  the  ranks. 

Thus  occupying,  clad  in  burnish 'd  arms. 

The  yan,  these  two  with  Hector  and  his  host 

Conflicted,  while  the  Locrians  from  behind  870 

Yex*d  them  with  shafts,  secure ;    nor  could   the   men 

Of  Ilium  stand,  by  such  a  shower  confused. 

Then,  dd^en  with  dreadful   havoc  theace,  the  foe 

To  wind-swept  Ilium  had  again  retired^ 

Had  not  Polydamas,  at  Hector's  side  87B 

Standing,  the  dauntless  hero  thus  addressM. 
Hector !     Thou  ne'er  canst  listen  to  advice  ; 

But  think'st  thou,  that  if  heaven  in  feats  of  arms 

Give  thee  pre-eminence,  thou  must  excel 

Therefore  in  council  also  all  mankind  ?  880 

No.     All-sufficiency  is  not  for  thee. 

To  one,  superior  force  in  arms  is  given, 

Skill  to  another  in  the  graceful  dance, 
.  Sweet  song  and  powers  of  music  to  a  third. 

And  to  a  fourth  «loud-thundering  Jove  imparts  866 

*  "Wisdom,  which  profits  many,  and  which  saves 

"Whole  cities  oft,  though  reverenced  but  by  few. 

Yet  hear ;   I  speak  as  wisest  seems  to  me. 

War,  like  a  fiery  circle,  all  around 

Environs  thee ;   the  Trojans,  since  they  pass'd  800 

The  bulwark,  either  hold  themselves  aloof. 

Or,  wide-dispersed  among  the  galleys,  cope 

With  numbers  far  superior  to  their  own. 

Retiring,  therefore,  summon  all  our  Chiefs 

To  consultation  on  the  sum  of  all,  896 

Whether  (should  heaven  so  prosper  us)  to  rush 

Impetuous  on  the  gallant  barks  of  Greece, 

Or  to  retreat  secure ;   for  much  I  dread 

Lest  the  Achaians  punctually  refund 

All  yesterday's  arrear,  since  yonder  Chief"  900 

Insatiable  with  battle  still  abides 

Within  the   fleet,  nor  longer,  as  I  judge. 

Will  rest  a  mere  spectator  of  the  field. 
So  spake  Polydamas,  whose  safe  advice 
»»  [Achille..J 
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Pleased  Hector;   from  his  chariot  down  he  leap'd         905 
All  arm'd,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  replied. 

Polydamas !   here  gather  all  the  Chiefs  ; 
I  haste  into  the  fight,  and  my  commands 
Once  issued  there,  incontinent  return. 

He  ended,  and  conspicuous  as  the  height  910 

Of  some  snow-crested  mountain,  shouting  ranged 
The  Trojans  and  confederates  of  Troy, 
They  swift  around  Polydamas,  brave  son 
Of  Panthus,  at  the  voice  of  Hector,  ran. 
Himself  with  hasty  strides  the  front,  meantime,  915 

Of  battle  roam'd,  seeking  from  rank  to  rank 
Asius  Hyrtacides,  with  Asius'  son 
Adamas,  and  Deiphobus,   and  the  might 
Of  Helenus,  his  royal  brother  bold. 
Them  neither  altogether  free  from  hurt  920 

He   found,  nor  living  all.     Beneath  the  sterns 
Of  the  Achaian  ships   some  slaughter'd    lay 
By  Grecian  hands  ;  some  stricken  by  the  spear 
Within   the  rampart  sat,   some  by  the  sword. 
But  leAward  of  the  woful  field   he  found,  92s 

Ere  long,  bright  Helen's  paramour  his  band 
Exhorting  to  the  fight.     Hector  approach'd. 
And  him,  in  fierce  displeasure,  thus  bespake. 

Curst  Paris,  specious,  fraudulent  and  lewd  ! 
Where  is  Deiphobus,  and  where  the  might  939 

Of  royal  Helenus  ?    Where  Adamas 
Ofifspring  of  Asius,  and   where  Asius,  son 
Of  Hyrtacus,  and  where  Othryoneus  ? 
Now  lofty  Ilium  from  her  topmost  height 
Falls  headlong,  now  is  thy  own  ruin  sure  !  935 

To  whom  the  godlike  Paris  thus  replied. 
Since  Hector!  thou  art  pleased  with  no  just  cause 
To  censure  me,  I  may  decline,  perchance. 
Much  more  the  battle  on  some  future  day, 
For  I  profess  some  courage,  even  I.  949 

Witness  our  constant  conflict  with  the  Greeks 
Here,  on  this  spot,  since  first  led  on  by  thee 
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The  host  of  Troy  waged  battle  at  the  shipa. 

But  thoae  our  friends  of  whom  thou  hast  inqmired 

Are  slain,  Deiphobus  alone  except  911 

And  royal  Helenus,  who  in  the  hand 

Bear  each  a  wound  inflicted  by  the  spear. 

And  have  retired ;   but  Joye  their  life  presenred. 

Come  now — conduct  us  whither  most  thine  heart 

Prompts  thee,  and  thou  shalt  find  us  ardent  all  no 

To  face  like  danger;   what  we  can,  we  will. 

The  best  and  most  determined  can  no  more. 

So  saying,  the  hero  soothed  his  brother's  mind. 
Then  moved  thoy  both  toward  the  hottest  war 
Together,  where  Polydamas  the  brave,  9l§ 

Phalces,  Cebriones,  Orthasus  fought, 
Palmys  and  Polyphoetes,  godlike  Chiei^ 
And  Morys  and  Ascanius,  gallant  sons 
Both  of  Hippotion.     They  at  Troy  arrived 
From  fair  Ascania  the  preceding  morn,  960 

In  recompense  for  aid  ''    by  Priam  lent 
Ere  while  to  Phrygia,  and,  by  Jove  impel] 'd, 
Mow  waged  the  furious  battle  side  by  side. 
The  march  of  these  at  once,  was  as  the  sound 
Of  mighty  winds  from  deep-hung  thunder-clouds  991 

Descending;   clamorous  the  blast  and  wild 
With  ocean  mingles ;   many  a  billow,  then, 
Upridged  rides  turbulent  the  sounding  flood. 
Foam-crested  billow  after  billow  driven, 
80  moved  the  host  of  Troy,  rank  after  rank  970 

Behind  their  Chiefs,  all  dazzling  bright  in  arms. 
Before  them  Priameian  Hector  strode 
Fierce  as  gore-tainted  Mars,  and  his  broad  shield 
Advancing  came,  heavy  with  hides,  and  thick- 
Plated  with  brass;   his  helmet  on  his  brows  9IS 
Refulgent  shook,  and  in  its  turn  he  tried 
The  force  of  every  phalanx,  if  perchano^ 
Behind  his  broad  shield  pacing  he  might  shake 
Their  steadfast  order;  but  he  bore  not  down 

>•  [Thi%  accordiiig  to  Eustathioa,  is  the  import  of  rf^^«t.- See  IBiid  m^ 
in  whldi  Priam  relates  an  expedition  of  bia  into  that  country.]— Tb. 
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The  spirit  of  the  finn  Achaian  host  geo 

Then  Ajax  atriding  forth,  him,  first,  defied. 

Approach.     Why  temptest  thou  the  Greeks  to  fear! 
No  babes  are  we  in  aught  that  appertains 
To  arms,  though  humbled  by  the  scourge  of  Jore. 
Thou  cherishest  the  foolish  hof>e  to  bum  ges 

Our  fleet  with  fire;   but  eyen  we  hare  hearts 
Prepared  to  guard  it,  and  your  populous  Troy, 
By  us  dismantled  and  to  pillage  giren. 
Shall  perish  sooner  far.     Know  this  th3rself 
Also;   the  hour  is  nigh  when  thou  shalt  ask  990 

In  pnryer  to  Jore  and  all  the  Gods  of  heayen. 
That  speed  more  rapid  than  the  falcon's  flight 
May  wing  thy  coursers,  while,  exciting  dense 
The  dusty  plain^  they  whirl  thee  back  to  Troy. 

While  thus  he  spake,  sublime  on  the  right-hand       995 
An  eagle  soar'd  ;   confident  in  the  sign 
The  whole  Achaian  host  with  loud  acclaim 
Hail'd  it.     Then  glorious  Hector  thus  replied. 

Brainless  and  big,  what  means  this  boast  of  thine, 
Earth-cumberer  Ajax?   Would  I  were  the  son  1000 

As  sure,  for  erer,  of  almighty  Jove 
And  Juno,  and  such  honor  might  receive 
Henceforth  as  Pallas  and  Apollo  share. 
As  comes  this  day  with  uniyersal  wo 
Fraught  for  the  Grecians,  among  whom  thyself  looB 

Shalt  also  perish  if  thou  dare  abide 
My  massy  spear,  which  shall  thy  pamperM  flesh 
Disfigure,  and  amid  the  barks  of  Greece 
Falling,  thou  shalt  the  Tultures  with  thy  bulk 
Enormous  satiate,  and  the  dogs  of  Troy.  1010 

He  spake,  and  led  his  host ;   with  clamor  loud 
They  follow 'd  him,  and  all  the  distant  rear 
Came  shouting  on.     On  the  other  side  the  Greeks 
Re-echoed  shout  for  shout,   all  undismay'd, 
And  waiting  firm  the  bravest  of  their  foes.  10I6 

Upwent  the  double  roar  into  the  heights 
Ethereal,  and  among  the  beams  of  Jove. 
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ARGUMENT  OP  THE  FOURTEENTH  BOOK. 

Agamemnon  and  the  other  wounded  Chiefis  taking  Nestor  with  thrm,  virft 
the  battle.  Juno  having  borrowed  the  Cestug  of  Venus,  first  engages  the 
assistance  of  Sleep,  then  hastens  to  Ida  to  inveigle  Jove.  She  prevails. 
Jove  sleeps;  and  Neptune  takes  that  opportunity  to  succor  the  Grecians. 
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Nor,  was  that  cry  by  Nestor  uDperceived 

Though  drinking,  who  in  words  wing'd  with  surprise 

The  son  of  iEsculapius  thus  addressM. 

Dirine  Machaon  !    think  what  this  may  bode. 
The  cry  of  our  young  warriors  at  the  ships  5 

Grows  louder ;   sitting  here,  the  sable  wine 
Quaff  thou,  while  bright-hairM  Hecamede  warms 
A  bath,  to  cleanse  thy  crimson  stains  away. 
I  from  yon  eminence  will  learn  the  cause. 

So  saying,  he  took  a  shield  radiant  with  brass  10 

There  lying  in  the  tent,  the  shield  well-forged 
Of  valiant  Thrasymedes,  his  own  son 
(For  he  had  borne  to  fight  his  father's  shield) 
And  arming  next  his  hand  with  a  keen  lance 
Stood  forth  before  the  tent.     Thence  soon  he  saw         15 
Foul  deeds  and  strange,  the  Grecian  host  confused. 
Their  broken  ranks  flying  before  the  host 
Of  Ilium,  and  the  rampart  overthrown. 
As  when  the  wide  sea,  darken'd  over  all 
Its  silent  flood,  forebodes  shrill  winds  to  blow,  20 

The  doubtful  waves  roll  yet  to  neither  side. 
Till  swept  at  length  by  a  decisive  gale ;  ^ 

1  The  beauty  of  this  siniile  will  be  lott  to  those  who  have  never  been  at 
■ea  during  a  calm.  The  water  is  then  not  quite  motionless,  but  swells  gently 
in  smooth  waves,  which  fluctuate  in  a  balancing  motion,  until  a  rising  wind 
gives  them  a  certain  determination.    Every  circumstance  of  the  comparison 
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So  stood  the  senior,  with  distressful  doubts 

Conflicting  anxious,  whether  first  to  seek 

The  Grecian  host,  or  Agamemnon's  self  ss 

The  sovereign,  and  at  length  that  course  preferr'd. 

Meantime  with  mutual  carnage  they  the  field 

Spread  far  and  wide,  and  by  8f>ears  double-edged 

Smitten,  and  by  the  sword  their  corselets  rang. 

The  royal  Chiefs  ascending  from  the  fleet,  90 

Ulysses,  Diomede,  and  Atreus'  son 
Imperial  Agamemnon,  who  had  each 
Bled  in  the  battle,  met  him  on  his  way. 
For  from  the  war  remote  they  had  updrawn 
Their  galleys  on  the  shore  of  the  gray  Deep,  35 

The  foremost  to  the  plain,  and  at  the  sterns 
Of  that  exterior  line  had  built  the  wall. 
For,  spacious  though  it  were,  the  shore  alone 
That  fleet  sufficed  not,  incommoding  much 
The  people  ;   wherefore  they  had  ranged  the  ships         40 
Line  abore  line  gradual,  and  the  bay 
Between  both  promontories,  all  was  fill*d. 
They,  therefore,  curious  to  survey  the  fight. 
Came  forth  together,  leaning  on  the  spear. 
When  Nestor  met  them  ;    heavy  were  their  hearts,         45 
And  at  the  sight  of  him  still  more  alarm'd, 
"Whom  royal  Agamemnon  thus  bespake. 

Neleian  Nestor,  glory  of  the  Greeks ! 
What  moved  thee  to  forsake  yon  bloody  field. 
And  urged  thee  hither?     Cause  I  see  of  fear,  60 

Lest  furious  Hector  even  now  his  threat 
Among  the  Trojans  publish *d,  verify, 
That  he  would  never  enter  Ilium  more 
Till  he  had  burn'd  our  fleet,  and  slain  ourselves. 
So  threatened  Hector,  and  shall  now  perform.  56 

Alas !   alas !    the  Achaians  brazen-greaved 
All,  like  Achilles,  have  deserted  me 
Resentful,  and  decline  their  fleet's  defence. 

To  whom  Gerenian  Nestor  thus  replied. 
Those  threats  are  verified ;   nor  Jove  himself  60 
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The  Thunderer  osa  diemppouit  them  now ; 

For  onr  chief  strengih  in  which  we  tnieted  moet 

That  it  ahould  gnerd  impregnably  secure 

Our  navy  and  ouraelrea,  the  waJl  hath  fallen. 

Hence  all  thia  conflict  by  our  hoat  MMtain'd  « 

Among  the  ships ;  nor  could  thy  keenest  sight 

Inform  thee  where  in  the  Achaian  camp 

Confiisioft  most  prcTails,  such  deaths  are  dealt 

Promiscuous,  and  the  cry  ascends  to  hearen.  ^ 

But  come— consult  we. on  the  sum  of  all,  70 

If  counsel  yet  may  profit.     As  for  you. 

Ye  shall  hare  exhortation  none  from  me 

To  seek  the  fight  ^  the  wounded  hare  excuse. 

Whom  Agamemnon  answerM,  King  of  men. 
Ah  Nestor!   if  beneath  our  rery  sterns  75 

The  battle  rage,  if  neither  trench  nor  wall 
Constructed  with  such  labor,  and  supposed 
Of  strength  to  guard  impregnably  secure 
Our  navy  and  ourselyes,  avail  us  aught. 
It  is  because  almighty  Jore  hath  wiird  80 

That  the  Achaian  host  should  perish  here 
Inglorious,  from  their  country  far  remote. 
When  he  vouchsafed  assistance  to  the  Greeks, 
I  knew  it  well;   and  now,  not  less  I  know 
That  high  as  the  immortal  Gods  he  lifts  80 

Our  foes  to  glory,  and  depresses  us. 
Haste  therefore  all,  and  act  as  I  advise. 
Our  ships — all  those  that  nearest  skirt  the  Deep, 
Launch  we  into  the  sacred  flood,  and  ipoor 
With  anchors  safely,  till  overshadowing  night  90 

(If  night  itself  may  save  us)  shall  arrive. 
Then  may  we  launch  the  rest;   for  I  no  shame 
Account  it,  even  by  'vantage  of  the  night 
To  fly  destruction.     Wiser  him  I  deem 
Who  'scapes  his  foe,  than  whom  his  foe  enthralls.         96 

But  him  Ulysses,  frowning  stern,  reproved. 
What  word,  Atrides,  now  hath  pasa'd  ihy  lips? 
Counsellor  of  despair !   thou  should'st  command 
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(And  would  to  haayea  thoo  didst)  a  difierattt  hoft. 

Some  dastard  race,  not  oors;  whom  lore  ordains        loo 

From  youth  to  hoary  age  to  weave  the  web 

Of  toilsome  warfare,  till  we  perish  all. 

Wilt  thou  the  spadous  eity  thus  renounce 

For  which  such  numerous  woes  we  have  endured! 

Hush!   lest  some  other  hear;   it  is  a  word  \% 

Which  no  man  qualified  by  years  mature  * 

To  8f>eak,discreet]y,  no  man  bearing  rufo 

O'er  such  a  people  as  confess  thy  sway, 

Should  suffer  to  eontaminate  his  lips. 

I  from  my  soul  condemn  thee,  and  condemn  no 

Thy  counsel,  who  persuad'st  us  in  tile  heat 

Of  battle  terrible  as  this,  to  launch 

Our  fleet  into  the  waves,  that  we  may  give 

Our  too  successful  foes  their  full  desire. 

And  that  our  own  prepondering  scale  115 

May  plunge  us  past  all  hope;   for  while  th^  draw 

Their  galleys  down,  the  Grecians  shall  but  ill 

Sustain  the  fight,  seaward  will  cast  their  eyen 

And  shun  the  battle,  bent  on  flight  alone. 

Then  shall  they  rue  thy  counsel.  King  of  men  I  lao 

To  whom  the  imperial  leader  of  the  Greeks. 
Thy  sharp  reproof,  Ulysses,  hath  my  soul 
Pierced  deeply.     Yet  I  gave  no  such  command 
That  the  Achaians  should  their  galleys  launch. 
Would  they,  or  would  they  not     No.     I  desire  12s 

That  young  or  old,  some  other  may  advice 
More  prudent  give,  and  he  shall  please  me  well. 

Then  thus  the  gallant  Diomede  replied. 
That  man  is  near,  and  may  ye  but  be  found 
Tractable,  our  inquiry  shall  be  short.  130 

Be  patient  each,  nor  chide  me  nor  reproach 
Because  I  am  of  greener  years  than  ye, 
For  I  am  sprung  from  an  illustrious  Sire, 
From  Tydeu8«  who  beneath  his  hiU  of  earth 
Lies  now  entombed  at  Thebes.     Three  noble  sons         13s 
Were  born  to  Portheus,  who  in  Pieuro  dwelt, 
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And  on  the  heifhts  of  Caljdon ;  the  first 

Agriiw;   the  seoosd  Melmi;   aad  the  third 

Brare  Oenens,  father  of  my  father,  famed 

For  Tirtuoaa  qualities  above  the  rest  140 

Oeneus  sttll  dwelt  at  home ;    bat  wandering  thenee. 

My  father  dwelt  in  Argos;  so  the  will 

Of  Jore  appointed,  and  of  all  the  Gods. 

There  he  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  King 

Adrastus,  occupied  a  mansion   rich  145 

In  all  abundance;   many  a  field  possess*d 

Of  wheat,  well-planted  gardens,  numerous  flocks, 

And  was  expert  in  spearmanship  esteemed 

Past  all  the  Grecians.     I  esteemed  it  right 

That  ye  should  hear  these  things,  for  they  are  true.    150 

Ye  will  not,  therefore,  as  I  were  obscure 

And  of  ignoble  origin,  reject 

What  I  shall  well  advise.     Expedience  bids 

That,  wounded  an  we  are,  we  join  the  host. 

We  will  preserve  due  distance  from  the  range  155 

Of  spears  and  arrows,  lest  already  galPd, 

We  suffer  worse ;   but  we  will  others  urge 

To  combat,  who  have  stood  too  long  aloof. 

Attentive  only  to  their  own  repose. 

He  spake,    whom  all  approved,  and  forth  they  went, 
Imperial  Agamemnon  at  their  head.  191 

Nor  watch'd  die  glorious  Shaker  of  the  shores 
In  vain,  but  like  a  man  time-worn  approached. 
And,  seizing  Agamemnon's  better  hand, 
In  accents  wing*d  the  monarch  thus  addressed.  i65 

Atrides  !   now  exults  the  vengeful  heart 
Of  fierce  Achilles,  viewing  at  his  ease 
The  flight  and  slaughter  of  Achaia's  host ; 
For  he  is  mad,  and  let  him  perish  such. 
And  may  his  portion  from  the  Gods  be  shame  !  170 

But  as  for  thee,   not  yet   the  powers  of  heaven 
Thee  hate  implacable  ;    the  Chiefs  of  Troy 
Hhall  cover  yet  with   cloudy  dust  the  breadth 
Of  all    the  plain,  and  backward  from   the  camp 
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To  Ilium's  gates  thyself  shmlt  see  them  driyen.  125 

He  ceased,  and  shooting  traTersed  swift  the  field. 
Loud   as  nine  thousand  or  ten  thousand  shout 
In  furious  hattle  mingled,  Neptune  sent 
His   voice  abroad,   force  irresistible 

Infusing  into  every  Grecian  heart,  130 

And  thirst  of  battle  not  to  be  assuaged. 

But  Juno  of  the  golden  throne  stood  forth 
On  the  Olympian  summit,  viewing  thence 
The  field,   where  clear  distinguishing  the  Gh>d 
Of  ocean,  her  own  brother,  sole  engaged  tgi 

Amid  the  glorious  battle,  glad  was  she. 
Seeing  Jove  also  on  the  topmost  point 
Of  spring-fed  Ida  seated,  she  conceived 
Hatred  against  him,  and  thenceforth  began 
Deliberate  how  best  she  might  deceive  no 

The  Thunderer,  and  thus  at  last    resolved ; 
Attired  with  skill  celestial  to  descend 
On  Ida,  with  a  hope  to  allure  him  first 
Won  by  her  beauty  to  a  fond  embrace. 
Then   closing  fast  in  balmy  sleep  profound  19s 

His  eyes,  to  elude  his  vigilance,  secure. 
She  sought  her  chamber ;    Vulcan  her  own  son 
That  chamber  built.      He  framed  the  solid  doors. 
And  to  the  posts  fast  closed  them  with  a  key 
Mysterious,  which,  herself  except,  in  heaven  200 

None  understood.      Entering  she  secured 
The  splendid  portal.      First,  she  laved  all  o'er 
Her  beauteous  body  with  ambrosial  lymph, 
Then  polish'd   it  with  richest  oil  divine 
Of  boundless  fragrance ; '  oil  that  in  the  courts  S06 

Eternal  only  shaken,  through  the  skies 
Breathed  odors,  and  through  all  the  distant  earth. 
Her  whole  fair  body  with  those  sweets  bedew'd. 
She  passed  the  comb  through  her  ambrosial  hair, 

s  Anointiiig  the  body  with  perfumed  oil  was  a  remarkable  part  of  aoeient 
cosmetics.  It  was  probably  an  eastern  invention,  agroeablo  to  tite  luxury 
of  the  Awitioa. 
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And  braided  her  bright  locks  streamiag  profme  210 

From  her  immortal  brows ;   with  golden  atods 

8he  made  her  gorgeons  mantle  fast  before. 

Ethereal  texture,  labor  of  the    hands 

Of  Pallas  beautified  with  Tarious  art* 

And  braced  it  with  a  lone  fringed  all  around  2U 

A  hundred  fold ;   her  pendants  triple-gemm'd 

Luminous,  graceful,  in  her  ears  she  hung. 

And  coyering  all  her  glories  with  a  veil 

Sun-bright,  new- woven,  bound  to  her  fair  feet 

Her  sandals  elegant.      Thus  full  attired,  UO 

In  all  her  ornaments,  she  issued  forth. 

And  beckoning  Venus  from  the  other  powers 

Of  hesTen  apart,  the  Goddess  thus  bespake. 

Daughter  beloTed  !   shall  I  obtain  my  suit. 
Or  wilt  thou  thwart  me,  angry  that  I  aid  3X 

The  Grecians,  while  thine  aid  is  given  to  Troyt 

To  whom  Jove's  daughter  Venus  thus  replied. 
What  would  majestic  Juno,  daughter  dread     . 
Of  Saturn,  sire  of  Jove  ?     I  feel  a  mind 
Disposed  to   gratify  thee,  if  thou  ask  UO 

Things  possible,  aod  possible  to  me. 

Then  thus   with  wiles  veiling  her  deep  design 
Imperial  Juno.     Give  me  those  desires, 
That  love<«nkindling  power  by  )vhich  thou  sway'st 
Immortal  hearts  and  mortal,  all  alike ;  SX 

For  to  the  green  earth's  utmost  bounds  I  go, 
To  visit  there  the  parent  of  the  Gods, 
Oceanus,  and  Tethys  his  espoused. 
Mother  of  all.      They  kindly  from  the  hands 
Of  Rhea  took,  and  with  parental  care  240 

Sustained  and  cherish'd  me,  what  time  from  heaven 
The  Thunderer  hurled  down  Saturn,  and  beneath 
The  earth  fast  bound  him  and  the  barren  Deep, 
Them  go  I  now  to  visit,  and  their  feuds 
Innumerable  to  compose ;    for  long  216 

They   have  from  conjoi^a]  embrace  abstained 
Through  mutual  wrath,  whom  by  persuasive  speech 
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Might  I  restore  into  each  other's  arms. 
They  would  for  erer  love  me  and  revere. 

Her,  foam-horn  Venus  then,  Goddess  of  smiles,         no 
Thus  answer'd.     Thy  request,  who  in  the  arms 
Of  JoTe  reposest  the  omnipotent. 
Nor  just  it  were  nor  seemly  to  reftise. 

80  sajring,  the  cincture    from  her  breast  she  loosed 
Embroidered,  rarious,  her  all-charming  zone.  29 

It  was  an  ambush  of  sweet  snares,  replete 
With  love,  desire,  soft  intercourse  of  hearts. 
And  music  of  resistless  whispered   sounds 
That  from  the  wisest  steal  their  best  resolves; 
She  placed  it  in  her  hands  and  thus  she  said.  20O 

Take  this — this  girdle  fraught  with  every  charm. 
Hide  this  within  thy  bosom,  and  return, 
Whate*er  thy  purpose,  mistress  of  it  all. 

She  spake ;   imperial  Juno  smiled,  and  still 
Smiling  complacent,  bosom 'd  safe  the  aone.  96S 

Then  Venus  to  her  father's  court  retnrn'd. 
And  Juno,  starting  from  the  Olympian  height, 
O'erflew  Plena  and  the  lovely  plains 
Of  broad  Emathia;   soaring  thence  she  swept 
The  snow-clad  summits  of  the  Thracian  hills  270 

Steed-famed,  nor  printed,  as  she  passed,  the  soiL 
From  Athos  o'er  the  foaming  billows  borne 
She  came  to  Lemnos,  city  and  abode 
Of  noble  Thoas,  and  there  meeting  Sleep, 
Brother  of  Death,  she  press'd  his  hand,  and  said,        275 

Sleep,  over  all,  both  Gods  and  men,  supreme ! 
If  ever  thou  hast  heard,  hear  also  now 
My  suit ;    I  will  be  grateful   evermore. 
Seal   for  me  fast  the  radiant  eyes  of  Jove 
In   the  instant  of  his  gratified  desire.  280 

Thy  recompense  shall  be  a  throne  of  gold. 
Bright,  incorruptible  ;    my  limping  son, 
Vulcan,  shall  fashion  it  himself  with  art 
Laborious,  and,  beneath,  shall  place  a  stool  * 

*  A  footstool  was  coDsidenxi  a  mark  of  honor. 
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For  thy  fair  feet,  at  the  conTiTial  board.  Qi 

Then  answer  thua  the  tranquil  Sleep  returned. 
Great  Saturn's  daughter,  awe-inspiring  Queen  1 
All  other  of  the  everlasting  Gods 
I  could  with  ease  make  slumber,  even  the  streanm 
Of  Ocean,  Sire  of  all.^     Not  ao  the  King  290 

The  aon  of  Saturn:    him,  unless  himself 
Give  roe  command,  I  dare  not  lull  to  rest. 
Or  even  approach  him,  tanght  as  I  have  been 
Already  in  the  school  of  thy  commands 
That  wisdom.     I  forget  not  yet  the  day  381 

When,  Troy  laid  waate,  that  valiant  son'   of  his 
Sail'd  homeward :    then  my  influence  I  difi*a8ed 
Soft  o*er  the  sovereign  intellect  of  Jove  ; 
While  thou,  against  the  Hero  plotting  harm. 
Didst  rouse  the  billows  with  tempestuous   bUsU,         m 
And  separating  him  from  all  his  friend, 
foought'st  him   to  populous  Cos.      Then  Jove  awoke. 
And,  hurling  in  his  wrath  the  Gods  about. 
Sought  chiefly  me,  whom  far  below  all  ken 
He  had  from  heaven  cast  down  into  the  Deep»  30S 

But  Night,  resistless  vanquisher  of  all. 
Both  Gods  and   men,  preserved  me ;  for  to  her 
I  fled  for  refuge.     So  the  Thunderer  cooFd, 
Though  sore  displeased,  and  spared   me   through  a  fear 
To  violate  the  peaceful  sway  of  Night'  810 

And  thou  wouldst  now  embroil  me  yet  again  ! 

To  whom  majestic  Juno   thus  replied. 
Ah,  wherefore.  Sleep!  shouldst  thou  indulge  a  fear 
So  gniundless?      Chase  it  from   thy  mind  afar. 
Think'st  thou  the  Thunderer  as  intent   to  serve  aif 

The  Trojans,  and  as  jealous  in  their  cause 
As  erst  for  Hercules,  his  genuine  son  ? 
Come  then,  and  I  will  bless  thee  with  a  bride; 

4  In  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  Thales  the  Milesian,  that  all  things 
are  gemr  ited  from  wjter,  and  nourished  by  the  same  elemant. 

•  [Hercules.] 

•  Night  was  veneratad,  both  for  her  anUquity  and  power. 
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One  of  the  younger  Oraces  shall  be  thine, 

Pasithea*  day  by  day  still  thy  desire.  320 

8he  spake ;    Sleep  heard  delighted,  and  replied. 
By  the  inviolable  Stygian  flood       »  .    ••  ri^^    ■ 

Swear  to  me ;   lay  thy  right  hand  oh^'Ad^*fie6^f  ^  •  « 
All-teeming,  lay  thy  other  on   the  face   //»%•.  /i<_ 
Of  the  flat  sea,  that  all   the  Immortal  Powers  S25 

Who  compass  Saturn  in  the  nether  realms 
May  witness,  that  thou  givest  me  for  a  bride 
The  younger  Grace  whom  thou  hast  named,  divine 
Pasithea,  day   by  day  still  my  desire. 

He  said,  nor  beauteous  Juno  not  complied,  330 

But  sware,  by  name  invoking  all  the  powers 
Titanian  call'd  who  in   the  lowest  gulf 
Dwell  under  Tartarus,  omitting  none. 
Her  oath  with  solemn  ceremonial  sworn, 
Together  forth  they  went ;    Lemnos  they  left  31s 

And  Imbrus,  city  of  Thrace,  and  in  dark  clouds 
Mantled,  with  gliding  ease  swam  through  the  air 
To  Ida's  mount  with  rilling  waters  vein'd, 
Parent  of  savage  beasts  ;   at  Lectos '  first 
They  quitted   Ocean,  overpassing  high  340 

The  dry  land,  while  beneath  their  feet  tfie  woods 
Their  spiry  summits  waved.     There,  unperceived 
By  Jove,  Sleep  mounted   Ida's  loftiest  pine 
Of  growth  that  pierced  the  sky,  and  hidden  sat 
Secure  by  its  expanded  boughs,  the  bird  345 

Shrill-voiced   resembling  in   the  mountains  seen,' 
Chalcis  in  heaven,  on  earth  Cymindis  named. 

But  Juno  swift  to  Gargarus   the  top 
Of  Ida,  soar'd,  and   there  Jove  saw  his  spouse. 
— Saw  her — and   in  his  breast  the  same  love  felt         350 
Rekindled  vehement,   which  had   of  old 
Join'd  them,  when,  by  their  parents  unperceived, 
They  stole   aside,  and  snatch'd  their  first  embrace. 
Soon  he  accosted  her,  and   thus  inquired. 

T  [Out  ol  the  heads  of  Ida.J 

•  A  Urd  about  Uk»  aise  oTu  hawk,  sod  cDOrely  blMslb 
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Juno  I   what  regioD*seeking  hast  thou  left  an 

The   Olympian  tummit,  and  hast  here  arrived 
With  neither  steed  nor  chariot  in  thy  train  ? 

To  whom  majestic  Juno  thus  replied 
Dissembling.     To  the  green  earth's  end  I  go* 
To  visit  there  the  parent  of  the  Gods  360 

Ocean  us,  and  Tethys  his  espoused. 
Mother  of  all.     They  kindly  from  the  hands 
Of  Rhea  took,  and  with  parental  care 
Sustain'd  and  cherish'd  me ;'  to  them  I  haste 
Their  feuds  innumerable  to  compose,  36i 

Who  disunited  by  intestine  strife 
Long  time,  from  conjugal  embrace  abstain. 
My  steeds,  that  lightly  over  dank  and  dry 
Shall  bear  me,  at  the  rooted  base  I  led 
Of  Ida  river-vein'd.     But  for  thy  sake  370 

From  tlie  Olymjnan  summit  1  arrive. 
Lest  journeying  remote  to  the  abode 
Of  Ocean,  and  with  no  consent  of  thine 
Entreated  first,  I  should,  perchance,  offend. 

To  whom  the  cloud-assembler  God  replied.  375 

Juno !  thy  journey  thither  may  be  made 
Hereafter.     Let  us  turn  to  dalliance  now. 
For  never  Goddess  pour'd,  nor  woman  yet 
So  full  a  tide  of  love  into  my  breast ; 
I  never  loved  Ixion's  consort  thus  380 

Who  bore  PirithoOs,  wise  as  we  in  heaven ; 
Nor  sweet  Acrisian  Dansie,  from  whom 
Sprang  Perseus,  noblest  of  the  race  of  man ; 
Nor  Phoenix'  daughter  fair,*'  of  whom  were  bom 
Minos  unmatch'd  but  by  the  powers  above,  386 

And  Rhadamanthus ;   nor  yet  Semele, 
Nor  yet  Alcmena,  who  in  Thebes  produced 
The  valiant  Hercules  ;  and  though  v..y  son 
By  Semele  were  Bacchus,  joy  of  man  ; 

*  Bjr  Juno  \b  under»tood  the  air«  and  it  is  ailegorioaUy  said  that  she  was 
nourished  by  the  vapors  thut  rise  from  the  ocean  and  the  earth.  Tethys 
being  the  tfuuui  as  Rhea. 

u>lfiuruiNi.] 
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Nor  Ceres  golden-hair'd,  nor  high-6«throned  390 

Latona  in  the  skies,  no — nor  thyself 
As  now  I  love  thee,  and  my  soul  perceire 
Overwhelmed  with  sweetness  of  intense  desire. 

Then  thus  majestic  Juno  her  reply 
Framed  artful.     Oh  unreasonable  haste  I  395 

What  speaks  the  Thunderer  7     If  on  Ida's  heights 
Where  all  is  open  and  to  view  exposed 
Thou  wilt  that  we  embrace,  what  must  betide. 
Should  any  of  the  everlasting  Gods 
Observe  us,  and  declare  it  to  the  rest  T  400 

Never  could  I,  arising,  seek  again 
Thy  mansion,  so  unseemly  were  the  deed. 
But  if  thy  inclinations  that  way  tend. 
Thou  hast  a  chamber ;  it  is  Vulcan's  work, 
Our  son's ;  he  framed  and  fitted  to  its  posts  405 

The  solid  portal ;  thither  let  us  hie, 
And  there  repose,  since  such  thy  pleasure  seems. 

To  whom  the  cloud-assembler  Deity. 
Fear  thou  not,  Juno,  lest  the  eye  of  man 
Or  of  a  God  discern  us ;  at  my  word  410 

A  golden  cloud  shall  fold  us  so  around, 
That  not  the  Sun  himself  shall  through  that  veil 
Discover  aught,  though  keenest-eyed  of  all. 

So  spake  the  son  of  Saturn,  and  his  spouse 
Fast  lock'd  within  his  arms.     Beneath  them  earth        415 
With  sudden  herbage  teem'd ;  at  once  upsprang 
The  crocus  soft,  the  lotus  bathed  in  dew, 
And  the  crisp  hyacinth  with  clustering  bells ; 
Thick  was  their  growth,  and  high  above  the  ground 
Upbore  them.     On  that  flowery  couch  they  lay,  420 

Invested   with  a  golden  cloud  that  shed 
Bright  dew-drops  all  around,*^     His  heart  at  ease. 
There  lay  the  Sire  of  all,  by  Sleep  and  Love 
Vanquish'd  on  lofty  Gargarus,  his  spouse 
Constraining  still  with  amorous  embrace.  425 

Then,  gentle  Sleep  to  the  Achaiar  camp 

u  An  eTident  olluaiua  to  the  ether  end  the  atmosphere.— B.  P.  P. 
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Sped  swift  away,  with  tidings  for  the  ear 
Of  earlh-encircler  Neptune  charged  ;  him  soon 
He  found,  and  in  wing*d  accents  thus  began. 

Now  Neptune,  yield  the  Greeks  effectual  aid,  430 

And,  while  the  moment  lasts  of  JoTe's  repose. 
Make  victory  theirs;  for  him  in  slumbers  soft 
I  have  involved,  while  Juno  by  deceit 
Prevailing,  lured  him  with  the  bait  of  love. 

He  said,  and  swift  departed  to  his  task  4X 

Among  the  nations ;  but  his  tidings  urged 
Neptune  with  still  more  ardor  to  assist 
The  Dana) ;  he  leap'd  into  the  van 
Afar,  and  thus  exhorted  them  aloud. 

Oh  Argives!    yield  we  yet  again  the  day  440 

To  Priameian  Hector?     Shall  he  seize 
Our  ships,  and  make  the  glory  all  his  own  T 
Such  is  his  expectation,  so  he  vaunts. 
For  that  Achilles  leaves  not  yet  his  camp, 
Resentful ;   but  of  him  small  need,  I  judge,  44s 

Should  here  be  felt,  could  once  the  rest  be  roused 
To  mutual  aid.     Act,  then,  as  I  advise. 
The  best  and  broadest  bucklers  of  the  host, 
And  brightest  helmets  put  we  on,  and  arm'd 
With  longest  spears,  advance  ;    myself  will  lead  ;  450 

And  trust  me,  furious  though  he  be,  the  son 
Of  Priam  iflies.     Ye  then  who  feel  your  hearts 
Undaunted,  but  are  arm'd  with  smaller  shields. 
Them  give  to  those  who  fear,  and  in  exchange 
Their  stronger  shields  and  broader  take  yourselves.       4S5 

So  he,  whom,  unreluctant,  all   obey*d. 
Then,  wounded  as  they  were,  themselves  the  Kings, 
Tydides,  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses 
Marshall *d  the  warriors,  and  from  rank  to  rank 
Made  just  exchange  of  arms,  giving  the  best  4(io 

To  the  best  warriors,  to  the  worse,  the  worst. 
And  now  in  brazen  armor  all  array'd 
Refulgent   on  they  moved,  by  Neptune  led 
With  firm  hand  grasping  his  long-bladed  sword 
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Keen  as  Jove^s  bolt;   with  him  may  none  contend       466 
In  dreadful  fight;   but  fear  chains  every  arm. 

Opposite,  Priameian  Hector  ranged 
His  Trojans;   then  they  stretch'd  the  bloody  cord 
Of  conflict  tight,  Neptune  coerulean-hair'd, 
And  Hector,  pride  of  Ilium ;   one,  the  Greeks  470 

Supporting  firm,  and  one,  the  powers  of  Troy; 
A  sea-flood  dash'd  the  galleys,  and  the  hosts 
Join'd  clamorous.     Not  so  the  billows  roar 
The  shores  among,  when  Boreas'  roughest  blast 
Sweeps  landward  from  the  main  the  towering  surge ;    47f 
Not  so,  devouring  fire  among  the  trees 
That  dothe  the  mountain,  when  the  sheeted  flames 
Ascending  wrap  the  forest  in  a  blaze  ; 
Nor  howl  the  winds  through  leafy  boughs  of  oaks 
Upgrown  aloft  (though  loudest  there  they  rave)  490 

With  sounds  so  awful  as  were  heard  of  Greeks 
And  Trojans  shouting  when  the  clash  began. 

At  Ajax,  first  (for  face  to  face  they  stood) 
Illustrious  Hector  threw  a  spear  weil-aim'd. 
But  smote  him  where  the  belts  that  bore  his  shield      495 
And  falchion  crossM  each  other  on  his  breast. 
The  double  guard  preserved  him  unannoy*d. 
Indignant  that  his  spear  had  bootless  flown, 
Yet  fearing  death  at  hand,  the  Trojan   Chief 
Toward  the  phalanx  of  his  friends  retired.  490 

But,  as  he  went,  huge  Ajax  with  a  stone 
Of  those  which  propp'd  the  ships  (for  numerous  such 
Lay  rolling  at  the  feet  of  those  who  fought) 
AssaiPd  him.     Twirling  like  a  top  it  pass'd 
The  shield  of  Hector,  near  the  neck  his  breast  495 

Struck  full,  then  ploughed  circuitous  the  dust. 
As  when  Jove's  arm  omnipotent  an  oak 
Prostrates   uprooted  on  the  plain,  a  fume 
Rises  sulphureous  from  the  riven  trunk, 
And  if,  perchance,  some  traveller  nigh  at  hand  609 

See  it,  he  trembles  at  tlie  bolt  of  Jove, 
So  fell  the  might  of  Hector,  to  the  earth 
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Smitten  at  once.     Down  droppM  his  idle  speary 

And  with  his  helmet  and  his  shield  himself 

Also ;   loud  thunder'd  all  his  gorgeous  arms.  50S 

8wiA  flew  the  Grecians  shouting  to  the  skies. 

And  showering  darts,  to  drag  his  body  thence. 

But  neither  spear  of  theirs  nor  shaft  could  harm 

The  fallen  leader,  with  such  instant  aid 

His  princely  friends  encircled  him  around,  610 

Sarpedon,  Lydan  Chief^  Glaucus  the  brave, 

Polydamas,  JBneas,  and  renown'd 

Agenor;   neither  tardy  were  the  rest, 

But  with  round  shields  all  shelter'd  Hector  fallen. 

Him  soon  uplifted  from  the  plain  his  friends  115 

Bore  thence,  till  where  his  fiery  coursers  stood. 

And  splendid  chariot  in  the  rear,  they  came. 

Then  Troy-ward  drove  him  groaning  as  he  went* 

Ere  long  arriviog  at  the  pleasant  stream 

Of  eddied  Xanthus,  progeny  of  Jove,  B20 

They  laid  him  on  the  bank,  and  on  his  face 

Pour*d  water ;   he,  reviving,  upward  gazed. 

And  seated  on  his  hams  black  blood  disgorged 

Coagulate,  but  soon  relapsing,  fell 

Supine,  his  eyes  with  pitchy  darkness  veiPd,  626 

And  all  his  powers  still  torpid  by  the  blow. 

Then,  seeing  Hector  borne  away,  the  Greeks 
RushM  fiercer  on,  all  mindful   of  the  fight. 
And  far  before  the  rest,  Ajaz  the  swift. 
The  Ollean  Chief,  with  pointed   spear  530 

On  Satnius  springing,  pierced  him.     Him  a  nymph 
A  Naiad,  bore  to  Enops,  while  his  herd 
Feeding,  on  Satnio's  grassy  verge  he  stray'd. 
But  Oiliades  the  spear-renown' d 

Approaching,  pierced  his  flank  ;   supine  he  fell,  535 

And  fiery  contest  for  the  dead  arose. 
In  vengeance  of  his  fall,  spear-shaking  Chief 
The  son  of  Panthus  into  fight  advanced 
Polydamas,  who  Prothoenor  pierced 
Offspring  of  Arellocus,  and  urged  540 
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Through  his  right  shoulder  sheer  llie  stormy  lance. 
He,  prostrate,  cleneh'd  the  dust,  and  with  loud  roica 
Polydamas  exulted  at  his  fall. 

Yon  spear,  methinks,  hurl'd  from  the  warlike  hand 
Of  Panthus'  noble  son,  flew  not  in  vain,  545 

But  some  Greek  hath  it,  purposing,  I  judge, 
To  lean  on  it  in  his  descent  to  helL 

So  he,  whose  vaunt  the  Greeks  indignant  heard. 
But  most  indignant,  Ajax,  oflspring   bold 
Of  Telamon,  to  whom  he  nearest  fell.  ggo 

He,  quick,  at  the  retiring  conqueror  cast 
His  radiant  spear;   Polydamas  the  stroke 
Shunn'd,  starting  sideward ;   but   Antenor's  son 
Archilochus  the  mortal  dint  received, 
Death-destined   by  the  Gods  ;   where  neck  and  spine    5(6 
Unite,  both  tendons  he  dissever'd  wide. 
And,  ere  his  knees,  his  nostrils  met  the  ground. 

Then  Ajax  in  his  turn  vaunting  aloud 
Against  renown^  Polydamas,  exclaimed. 
Speak  now  the  truth,  Polydamas,  and  weigh  550 

My  question  well.     His  life  whom  I  have  slain 
Makes  it  not  compensation  for  the  loss 
Of  Prothoenor*8  Hie  ?     To  me  he  seems 
Nor  base  himself ;  nor  yet  of  base  descent. 
But  brother  of  A  tenor  steed-renown*d,  s^b 

Or  else  perchance  his  son;   for  in  my  eyes 
Antenor*s  lineage  he  resembles  most 

So  he,  well  knowing  him,  and  sorrow  seized 
Each  Trojan  heart.     Then  Acamas  around 
His  brother  stalking,  wounded  with  his  spear  570 

Bceotian  Promachus,  who  by  the  feet 
Dragg'd  off  the  slain.     Acamas  in  his  fall 
Aloud  exulted  with  a  boundless  joy. 

Vain-glorious  Argives,  archers  inexpert! 
War's  toil  and  trouble  are  not  ours  alone,  (75 

But  ye  shall  perish   also  ;    mark   the  man — 
How  sound  he  sleeps   tamed   by  my  conquering  arm. 
Your  fellow-warrior  Promachus  !    the  debt 
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Of  vengeance  on  my  brother**  dear  behalf 
Demanded  quick  discharge;  well  oiay  the  wish  geo 

Of  every  d3ring  warrior  be  to  leave 
A  brother  living  to  avenge  hu  fall. 

He  ended,  whom  the  Greeka  indignant  heard. 
But  chiefly  brave  Peneleus;  swift  he  rush'd 
On  Acaroas;  but  from  before  the  force  58S 

Of  King  Peoeleiis  Acamas  retired. 
And,  in  his  stead*  Uioneus  he  pierced, 
Oflspring  of  Phorbas,  rich  in  flocks,  and  Uest 
By  Mercury  with  such  abundant  wealth 
As  other  Trojan  none,  nor  child  to  him  090 

His  spouse  had  borne,  Ilioneus  except. 
Him  close  beneath  the  brow  to  his  eye-roots 
Piercing,  he  push'd  the  pupil  from  its  seat, 
And  through  his  eye  and  through  his  poll  the  spear 
Urged  furious.     He  down-sitting  on  the  earth  595 

Both  hands  extended ;   but,  his  glittering  blade 
Forth-drawn,  Peneleus  through  his  middle  neck 
Enforced  it ;   head  and  helmet  to  the  gpround 
He  lopp*d  together,  with  the  lance  infixt 
Still  in  his  eye ;   then  like  a  poppy's  head  eoo 

The  crimson  trophy  lifting,  in  the  ears 
He  vaunted  loud  of  Ilium's  host,  and  cried. 

Go,  Trojans !   be  my  messengers !     Inform 
The  parents  of  Ilioneus  the  brave 

That  they  may  mourn  their  son  through  all  their  house. 
For  so  the  wife  of  Alegenor's  son  606 

Boeotian  Promachus  must  him  bewail. 
Nor  shall  she  welcome  his  return  with  smiles 
Of  joy  affectionate,  when  from  the  shores 
Of  Troy  the  fleet  shall  bear  us  Grecians  home.  610 

He  said ;   fear  whiten'd  every  Trojan  cheek, 
And  every  Trojan  eye  with  earnest  look 
Inquired  a  refuge  from  impending  fate. 

Say  now,  ye  Muses,  blest  inhabitants 
Of  the  Olympian  realms  I   what  Chrecian  first  616 

Fill'd  his  victorious  hand  with  armor  stript        ^         , 
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From  skoffater'd  Trojans,  alter  Oceania  God 
Had«  interposing,  changed  the  battlers  conrBet 

First,  Telamonian  Ajax  Hyrtins  slew, 
Undaanted  leader  of  the  Mysian  band. 
Fhalces  and  Mennems  their  arms  resign'd 
To  young  Antflochns ;   Hjrppotion  feU 
And  Morjs  by  Meriones ;   the  shafU 
Right-aim 'd  of  Teucer  to  the  shades  dismiss'd 
Frothoos  and  Feriphetes,  and  the  prince 
Of  Sparta,  Menelans,  in  his  flank 
Fierced  H3rperenor ;  on  his  entrails  prcy*d 
The  hungry  steel,  and,  through  Uie  gaping  wound 
Expelled,  his  spirit  flew ;  night  veil'd  his  eyes. 
But  Ajax  dliades  the  swift 
Slew  most;  him  none  could  equal  in  pursuit 
Of  tremblers  scattered  by  the  frown  of  JoTe. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  BOOK. 

Jove,  awaking  and  aeeing  the  Trojans  routed,  threatena  Juno.  He  sends 
Iris  to  admoniah  Neptune  to  relinquish  the  battle,  and  Apollo  to  leetore 
health  to  Hector.  Apollo  armed  with  the  Agia,  puts  to  flight  the  Ore- 
dans  ;  they  are  pursued  home  to  their  fleet  and  Telamonian  Ajax  sbyt 
twehre  Trojans  bringing  fire  to  bum  it. 
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But  when  the  flying  Trajani  had  o^erpaaa'd 

Both  stakes  aj)d   iretich*  and  niimerous  »lnughler'd  Ibj 

By  Grerian  bands,  the  remnani  halted  n\i 

B-side  Uieir  chariots,  pale,  diaromfitc^d. 

Then   was  it  that  on  Ida^g  summit  Jove  f 

At  Juno*fl  aide  awake  ;  starting,  he  stood 

At  onre  «r«ct ;  Trf^jann  and  Greeki  he  saw, 

These  broken,  those  pursuing  and  led  on 

By  Neptune  \    he  beheld  also  remote 

Eneirded  by  his)  frienda,  and  on  the  plain  LO 

Exiendedt  Hector  \    there  he  panting  lay, 

8ensekas,  ejecting  blood,  brubed  by  a  blow 

From  not  the  feeblest  of  the  aona  of  Greece, 

Touched  with  compassion  at  that  sight,  the  Sire 

Of  Godfi  and  men,  frowning  terrific,  iix*d  IS 

His  eyes  on  Juno,  and  her  thui  be^^pake. 

Bfo  place  for  doubl  remaini.     Oh,  versed  in  wiles, 
Juno  i    thy  mischief-teeming   mind  perverse 
Hath  plotted  thii  ;    ihoii  hast  contrived  the  hurl 
Of  Hector,  and  hast  driren  hi^  host  to  tlight.  2X1  \ 

I  know  not  but  thyself  mayBt  chance  to  reap 
The  first-fruits  of  thy  cunning,  scourged^  by  me. 

'  [Th(i  transkitor  seisw'S  ihc  opportunity  nfH^rdrd  to  hlro  bjr  thia  reiiiftrkabla 
pnasfigc?,  to  Qgflure  his  fcnd^ifs  who  are  not  readors  of  the  ctrlginnl,  that  the 
diBclpllnit  wlik'h  iimo  }»  hew  mid  to  have  fluffirad  friGrin  the  hutids  of  Jov!% 
la  not  iy{  hU  liwn  iDveriEion.  Hl^  found  it  in  the  ong^infii,  and  cooMde'i'liig 
fi/dtMiy  ai  liis  ]iMli«peii«atrJe  duty,  boM  not  atiemptsd  to  soflss  or  lo  nflat 
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Haflt  thou  forgotten  how  I  once  aloft 

Suspended  thee,  with  anvils  at  thy  feet. 

And  both  thy  wrists  bound   with  a  golden  cord  25 

Indissoluble?   In  the  clouds  of  heaven 

I  hung  thee,   while  from   the  Olympian  heights 

The  Gods   look'd  mournful  on,  but  of  them  all 

None  could  deliver  thee,  for  whom  I  seized, 

Hurl'd   through  the   gates  of  heaven  on  earth   he  fell,  30 

Half-breathless.     Neither  so  did  I  resign 

My  hot  resentment  of  the  hero's   wrongs 

Immortal  Hercules,  whom   thou  by  storms 

Caird  from  the  North,  with  mischievous  intent 

Hadst  driven  far  distant  o'er  the  barren  Deep  35 

To  populous  Cos.     Thence  I  delivered  him, 

And  af^r  numerous  woes  severe,  he  reach'd 

The  shores  of  fruitful  Argos,  saved  by  me. 

1  thus  remind   thee  now,  that  thou  mayst  cease 

Henceforth  from  artifice,  and  mayst  be  taught  40 

How  little  all   the  dalliance  and  the  love 

Which,  stealing  down  from  heaven,  thou  hast  by  fraud 

Obtained  from   me,  shall  profit   thee  at  last. 

He  ended,  whom  imperial  Juno  heard 
Shuddering,  and  in  wing'd  accents  thus  replied.  4s 

Be  witness  Earth,  the  boundless  Heaven  aboFe, 
And  Styx  beneath,  whose  stream  the  blessed  Gods 
EFen  tremble  to  adjure  ;'  be  witness  too 
Thy  sacred  life,  and  our  connubial  bed. 
Which  by  a  false  oath  I   will  never  wrong,  50 

That  by  no  art  induced  or  plot  of  mine 
Neptune,  the  Shaker  of  the  shores,  inflicts 

away  the  matter.  He  bega  that  this  observation  may  be  adverted  to  as  often 
as  any  passage  shall  occur  in  wtiich  ancient  practices  or  customs,  not  con- 
sonant to  our  own,  either  in  point  of  delicacy  or  humanity,  may  be  either 
expressed  or  alluded  to. 

He  makes  this  request  the  rather,  because  on  these  occasions  Mr.  Pope 
has  observed  a  different  conduct,  suppressing  oil  such  images  as  he  had  rea- 
son to  suppose  might  be  ofrenaive.]--TR. 

*  The  earliest  form  of  an  oath  seems  to  have  been  by  the  elements  of  na* 
tore,  or  rather  the  deities  who  preside  over  them.~TBOU.oPS. 
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These  harms  on  Hector  and  the  Trojan  host 

Aiding  the   Grecians,  but  impell'd  alone 

By  his  own  heart  with  pity   moved  at  sight  56 

Of  the   Achaians  at  the   ships  subdued. 

But  even  him,  oh  Sovereign  of  the  storms ! 

I  am  prepared   to  admonish  that  he   quit 

The  battle,  and  retire  where  thou  command^st. 

So  she  ;    then  smiled  the  Sire  of  Gods  and  men,      60 
And  in  wing'd  accents  answer  thus  returnM.' 

Juno  !    wouldst  thou   on   thy  celential  throne 
Assist  my  Counsels,  howso'er  in  heart 
He   differ  now,  Neptune  should   soon  his   will 
Submissive  bend   to   thy  desires  and   mine.  66 

But  if  sincerity  be  in  thy   words 
And  truth,  repairing  to  the  blest  abodes 
Send  Iris  hither,  with    the   archer  God 
Apollo  ;  that  she,  visiting  the  host 

Of  Greece,  may  bid  the   Sovereign   of  the  Deep  70 

Renounce  the  fight,  and  seek   his  proper  home. 
Apollo's  part  shall   be   to  rouse  again 
Hector  to  battle,  to   inspire  his  soul 
Afresh  with  courage,  and  all  memory  thence 
To  banish   of  the  pangs   which  now  he  feels.  75 

Apollo  also  shall  again   repulse 
Achaia's  host,  which  with  base  panic  fill'd, 
Shall  even  to  Achilles'  ships  be  driven. 
Achilles  shall  his   valiant  friend  exhort 
Patroclus   forth ;    him  under   Ilium's  walls  80 

Shall  glorious   Hector  slay ;   but  many  a  youth 
Shall  perish  by  Patroclus  first,  with  whom, 
My   noble  son  Sarpedon.     Peleus'  son. 
Resentful   of  Patroclus'   death,  shall  slay 
Hector,  and  I   will  urge   ceaseless,  myself,  86 

Thenceforth   the  routed  Trojans  back  againf. 
Till  by  Minerva's  aid   the   Greeks  shall   take 
Ilium's  proud  city  ;    till  that  day   arrive 
My  wrath  shall  burn,  nor  Vill  I  one  permit 

*  In  the  following  speech,  Jupiter  discloses  the  future  events  of  the  war. 
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Of  all  the  Immortals  to  assist  the  Greeks,  go 

But  will  perform  Achilles'   whole  desire. 

Such  was  my  promise  to  him  at  the  first, 

Ratified  by  a  nod  that  self-same  day 

When  Thetis  clasp'd  my  knees,  begging  revenge 

And  g\oTy  for  her  city-spoiler  son.  g5 

He  ended  ;  nor  his  spouse  white-arm'd  refused 
Obedience,  but  from  the  Idaean  heights 
Departing,  to   the  Olympian  summit  soar'd. 
Swift  as  the  traveller's  thought,^  who,  many  a  land 
Traversed,  deliberates  on  his   future  course  loo 

Uncertain,  and  his  mind  sends  every  way, 
So  swift  updarted   Juno  to  the  skies. 
Arrived  on  the  Olympian  heights,  she  found 
The  Gods  assembled  ;   they,  at  once,  tlieir  seats 
At  her  approach  forsaking,  with  full  cups  105 

Her  coming  hail'd  ;  heedless  of  all  beside. 
She  took  the  cup  from  blooming  Themis'  hand, 
For  she  first  flew  to  welcome  her,  and  thus 
In  accents  wing'd  of  her  return  inquired. 

Say,  Juno,  why  this  sudden  re-ascent  ?  no 

Thou  seem'st  dismay 'd  ;   hath  Saturn's  son,  thy  spouse, 
Driven  thee  aflrighted  to  the  skies  again  ? 

To  whom  the  white-arm'd  Goddess  thus  replied. 
Themis  divine,  ask  not.     Full  well  thou  know'st 
How  harshly  temper'd  is  the  mind  of  Jove,  115 

And  how  untractable.     Resume  thy  seat; 
The  banquet  calls  thee  ;   at  our  board  preside. 
Thou  shalt  be  told,  and  all  in  heaven  shall  hear 
What  ills  he  threatens;   such  as  shall  not  leave 
All  minds  at  ease,  I  judge,  here  or  on  earth,  120 

However  tranquil  some  and  joyous  now. 

So  spake  the  awful  spouse  of  Jove,  and  sat. 
Then,  all  alike,  the  Gods  displeasure  felt 

*  The  illustration  in  the  following  lines  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Homer.  The  rapid  passage  of  Juno  is  compared  to  the  speed  of  thought, 
by  which  a  traveller  revisits  in  imagination  the  scenes  over  which  be  has 
passed.    No  aiinile  could  more  exalt  the  power  of  the  Goddeas.— Fjeltov. 
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Throughoat  the  courts  of  Jove,  but  she,  her  lips 
Gracing  with  smiles  from  which  her  sable  brows  125 

Dissented,'  thus  indignant  them  addressM. 

Alas!  bow  vain  against  the  Thunderer's  will 
Our  anger,  and  the  hope  to  supersede 
His  purpose,  by  persuasion  or  by  force ! 
He  solitary  sits,  all  unconcemM  130 

At  our  resentment,  and  himself  proclaims 
Mightiest  and  most  to  be  revered  in  heaven. 
Be  patient,  therefore,  and  let  each  endure 
Such  ills  as  Jove  may  send  him.     Mars,  I  weeOy 
Already  hath  his  share  ;    the  warrior  God  135 

Hath  lost  Ascalaphus,  of  all  mankind 
His  most  beloved,  and  whom  he  calls  his  own. 

She  spake,  and  with  expanded  palms  his  thighi 
Smiting,  thus,  sorrowful,  the  God  exclaim'd. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Olympian  heights!  140 

Oh  bear  with  me,  if  to  avenge  my  son 
I  seek  Achaia's  fleet,  although  my  doom 
Be  thunder-bolts  from  Jove,  and  with  the  dead 
Outstretch M  to  lie  in  carnage  and  in  dust. 

He  spake,  and  bidding  Horror  and  Dismay  145 

Lead  to  the  yoke  his  rapid  steeds,  put  on 
His  all-refulgent  armor.     Then  had  wrath 
More  dreadful,  some  strange  vengeance  on  the  Qods 
From  Jove  befallen,  had  not  Minerva,  touch'd 
With  timely  fears  for  all,  upstarting  sprung  I6O 

From  where  she  sat,  right  through  the  vestibule. 
She  snatchM  the  helmet  from  his  brows,  the  shield 
From  his  broad  shoulder,  and  the  brazen  spear 
Forced  from  his  grasp  inio  its  place  restored. 
Then  reprimanding  Mars,  she  thus  began.  165 

Frantic,  delirious  !    thou  art  lost  for  ever ! 
Is  it  in  vain  that  thou  hast  ears  to  hear. 
And  hast  thou  neither  shame  nor  reason  led! 

»  The  picture  is  strikingly  true  to  nature.  The  smile  upon  the  lip,  and 
frown  upon  the  brow,  express  admirably  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
Goddess  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  at  this  moment. — Pilton. 
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How?   hear'st  thoa  not  the  Goddess?  the  report 

Of  white-arroM  Juno  from  Olympian  Jove  leo 

Retum'd  this  moment!   or  perfer'st  thou  rather. 

Plagued  with  a  thousand  woes,  and  under  force 

Of  sad  necessity  to  seek  again 

Olympus,  and  at  thy  return  to  prove 

Author  of  countless  miseries  to  us  all  ?  155 

For  He  at  once  Grecians  and  Trojans  both 

Abandoning,  will  hither  haste  prepared 

To  tempest'  us  in  heaven,  whom  he  will  seize. 

The  guilty  and  the  guiltless,  all  alike. 

1  bid  thee,  therefore,  patient  bear  the  death  170 

Of  thy  Ascalaphus  ;  braver  than  he 

And  abler  have,  ere  now,  in  battle  fallen. 

And  shall  hereafter ;   arduous  were  the  task 

To  rescue  from  the  stroke  of  fate  the  race 

Of  mortal  men,  with  all  their  progeny.  175 

So  saying,  Minerva  on  his  throne  replaced 
The  fiery  Mara.     Then,  summoning  abroad 

Apollo  from  within  the  hall  of  Jove, 

With  Iris,  swift  ambassadress  of  heaven, 

Them  in  wing*d  accents  Juno  thus  bespake.  iso 

Jove  bids  you  hence  with  undelaying  speed 

To  Ida ;   in  his  presence  once  arrived, 

See  that  ye  execute  his  whole  command. 
So  saying,  the  awful  Goddess  to  her  throne 

Retum'd  and  sat.     They,  cleaving  swift  the  air,  les 

Alighted  soon  on  Ida  fountain-fed, 

Parent  of  savage  kinds.     High  on  the  point 

Seated  of  Gargarus,  and  wrapt  around 

With  fragrant  clouds,  they  found  Saturnian  Jove 

The  Thunderer,  and  in  his  presence  stood.  190 

He,  nought  displeased  that  they  his  high  command 

<  [7b  temped — /cv^i/i/^o-wy— Milton  uses  tempest  as  a  verb.    Speaking  of 
the  fishes,  he  says 

.    part,  huge  of  bulk 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempeal  the  ocean.}— Tb. 
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Had  with  such  readiness  obeyM,  his  speech 
To  Iris,  first,  in  accents  wingM  address'd 

Swift  Iris,  haste — to  royal  Neptune  bear 
My  charge  entire ;    falsify  not  the  word.  195 

Bid  him,  relinquishing  the  fight,  withdraw 
Either  to  heaven,  or  to  the  boundless  Deep. 
But  should  he  disobedient  prove,  and  scorn 
My  message,  let  him,  next,  consider  well 
How  he  will  bear,  powerful  as  he  is,  300 

My  coming.     Me  I  boast  superior  far 
In  force,  and  elder-born  ;  yet  deems  he  slight 
The  danger  of  comparison  with  me, 
Whf    am  the  terror  of  all  heaven  beside. 

He  spake,  nor  storm-wing'd  Iris  disobeyed,  206 

But  down  from  the  Idiean  summit  stoop'd 
To  sacred  Ilium.     As  when  snow  or  hail 
Flies  drifted  by  the  cloud-dispelling  North, 
So  swiftly,  winged  with  readiness  of  will, 
She  shot  the  gulf  between,  and  standing  soon  210 

At  glorious  Neptune's  side,  him  thus  addressed. 

To  thee,  O  Neptune  azure-hair'd !   I  come 
With  tidings  charged  from  iEgis-bearing  Jove. 
He  bids  thee  cease  from  battle,  and  retire 
Either  to  heaven,  or  to  the  boundless  Deep.  215 

But  shouldst  thou,  disobedient,  set  at  nought 
His  words,  he  threatens  that  himself  will  haste 
To  fight  against  thee  ;   but  he  bids  thee  shuu 
That  strife  with  one  superior  far  to  thee. 
And  elder-bom  ;   yet  deem'st  thou  slight,  he  saith,        220 
The  danger  of  comparison  with  Him, 
Although  the  terror  of  all  heaven  beside. 

Her  then  the  mighty  Shaker  of  the  shores 
Answer'd  indignant.     Great  as  is  his  power. 
Yet  he  hath  spoken  proudly,  threatening  me  226 

With  force,  high-born  and  glorious  as  himself. 
We  are  three  brothers  ;    Saturn  is  our  sire, 
And  Rhea  brought  us  forth  ;    first,  Jove  she   bore  ; 
Me  next ;   then,  Pluto,  Sovereign   of  the  shades. 
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By  distribution  tripart  we  receired  230 

Each  his  peculiar  honors;  me  the  lots 

Made  Ruler  of  the  hoary  floods,  and  there 

1  dwell  for  ever.     Pluto,  for  his  part. 

The  regions  took  of  darkness ;   and  the  heavens, 

The  clouds,  and  boundless  sdther,  fell  to  Jove.  236 

The  Earth  and  the  Olympian  heights  alike 

Are  common  to  the  three.     My  life  and  being 

I  hold  not,  therefore,  at  his  will,  whose  best 

And  safest  course,  with  all  his  boasted  power, 

Were  to  possess  in  peace  his  proper  third.  240 

Let  him  not  seek  to  terrify  with  force 

Me  like  a  dastard  ;   let  him  rather  chide 

His  own-begotten  ;   with  big-sounding  words 

His  sons  and  daughters  govern,  who  perforce 

Obey  his  voice,  and  shrink  at  his  commands.  245 

To  whom  tluis  Iris  tempest-wingM  replied. 
Coerulean-tress'd  Sovereign  of  the  Deep ! 
Shall  1  report  to  Jove,  harsh  as  it  is. 
Thy  speech,  or  wilt  thou  soften  it?     The  wise 
Are  flexible,  and  on  the  elder-born  250 

Erynnis,  with  her  vengeful  sisters,  waits.^ 

Her  answer'd  then  the  Shaker  of  the  shores. 
Prudent  is  thy  advice.  Iris  divine  I 
Discretion  in  a  messenger  is  good 

At  all  times.     But  the  cause  that  fires  me  thus,         256 
And  with  resentment  my  whole  heart  and  mind 
Possesses,  is  the  license  that  he  claims 
To  vex  with  provocation  rude  of  speech 
Me  his  compeer,  and  by  decree  of  Fate 
Illustrious  as  himself;   yet,  though  incensed,  250 

And  with  just  cause,  I  will  not  now  persist 
But  hear — for  it  is  treasured  in  my  heart 
The  threat  that  my  lips   utter.     If  he  still 

T  The  Furies  are  said  to  wait  upon  men  in  a  double  sense ;  either  for  evil, 
as  upon  Orestes  after  he  had  lulled  his  mother,  or  else  for  their  good,  as  upon 
elders  when  they  are  injured,  to  protect  them  and  avenge  their  wrongs. 
The  ancients  considered  birth-right  as  a  right  divine. 
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Resolre  to  spare  proud  Illuni  in  despke 

Of  me,  of  Pallas,  Goddess  of  the  spoils,  266 

Of  Juno,  Mercury,  and  the  King  of  fire. 

And  will  not  overturn  her  lofty  towers, 

Nor  grant  immortal  glory  lo  the  Greeks, 

Then  tell  him  thus — ^hostUity  shall  burn. 

And  wrath  between  us  never  to  be  quench'd.  270 

So  saying,  the  Shaker  of  the  shores  forsook 
The  Grecian  host,  and  plunged  into  the  deep, 
Miss'd  by  Achaia^s  heroes.     Then,  the  cloud- 
Assembler  God  thus  to  Apollo  spake. 

Hence,  my  Apollo  !    to   the  Trojan  Chief  ztB 

Hector ;   for  earth-encircler  Neptune,  awed 
By  fear  of  my  displeasure  imminent. 
Hath  sought  the  sacred  Deep.      Else,  all  the  Gods 
Who  compass  Saturn  in  the  nether  realms. 
Had  even  there  our  contest  heard,  1  ween,  280 

And  heard  it  loudly.     But  that  he  retreats 
Although  at  first  incensed,  shunning  my  wrath, 
Is  salutary  both  for  him  and  me. 
Whose  difference  else  had  not  been  healed  with  ease. 
Take  thou  my  shaggy  ^gis,  and  with  force  281 

Smiting  it,  terrify  the  Chiefs  of  Greece. 
As  for  illustrious  Hector,  him  I  give 
To  thy.  peculiar  care ;    fail  not  to  rouse 
His  fiercest  courage,  till  he  push  the  Greeks 
To  Hellespont,  and  to  their  ships  again ;  290 

Thenceforth  to  yield  to  their  afflicted  host 
Some  pause  from  toil,  shall  be  my  own  concern. 

He  ended,  nor  ApoHe  disobey'd 
Hb  father's  voice ;   from  the  Idsan  heights, 
Swift  as  the  swiftest  of  the  fowls  of  air,  .  296 

The  dove-destroyer  falcon,  down  he  flew. 
The  noble  Hector,  valiant  Priam's  son 
He  found,  not  now  extended  on  the  plain, 
But  seated  ;   newly,  as  from  death,  awaked. 
And  conscious  of  hia  friends  ;    freely  he  breathed  300 

Nor  sweated  more,  by  Juve  himself  revived. 

34 
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Apollo  stood  beside  him,  and  began. 

Say,  Hector,  Priam's  son !    why  sittest  nere 
Feeble  and  spiritless,  and   from   thy  host 
Apart?    what  new  disaster  hath  befaH'n?  305 

To  whom  with  difficulty  thus  replied 
The  warlike  Chief. — But  tell  me  who  art  Thou, 
Divine  inquirer  !    best  of  powers   above ! 
Know'st  not  that  dauntless  Ajax  me  his  friends 
Slaughtering  at  yonder  ships,  hath  with  a  stone  310 

Surceased   from  fight,  smiting  me  on   the  breast? 
1  thought  to  have  beheld,  this  day,  the  dead 
In  Ades,  every  breath  so  seem'd   my  last. 

Then  answer  thus  the  Archer-God  returned. 
Courage  this  moment !   such  a  helper  Jove  315 

From  Ida  sends  thee  at  thy  side  to  war 
Continual,  Pho^us  of  the  gulden  sword, 
Whose  guardian  aid  both  thee  and  lofty  Troy 
Hath  succorM  many  a  time.     Therefore  arise  ! 
Instant  bid  drive  thy  numerous  charioteers  320 

Their  rapid  steeds  full  on  the   Grecian   fleet ; 
I,  marching  at  their  head,  will  smooth,  myself. 
The  way  before  them,  and  will  turn  again 
To  flight  the  heroes  of  the  host  of  Greece. 

He  said  and  with  new  strength  the  Chief  inspired.  325 
As  some  stalPd  horse  high  pamper'd,  snapping  short 
His  cord,  beats  under  foot  the  sounding  soil, 
AccustomM  in  smooth-sliding  streams  to  lave 
Exulting ;   high  he   bears  his  head,  his  mane 
Wantons  around  his  shoulders  ;   pleased,  he  eyes  330 

His  glossy  sides,  and  borne  on  pltant  knees 
Soon  finds  the  haunts  where  all  his  fellows  graze  ; 
So  bounded  Hector,  and  his  agile  joints 
Plied  lightly,  quickened  by  the  voice  divine. 
And  gathered  fast  his  charioteers  to  battle.  335 

But  as  when  hounds  and  hunters  through  the  woods 
Rush  in  pursuit  of  stag  or  of  wild   goat. 
He,  in  some  cave  with  tangled   boughs  o'erhung, 
Lies  safe  concealed,  no  destined  prey  of  theirs, 
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Till  by  their  clamors  roused,  a  lion  g^rim  340 

Starts  forth  to  meet  them;    then,  the  boldest  fly; 

Such  hot  pursuit  the  Danai,  with  swords 

And  spears  of  double  edge  long  time  maintained. 

But  seeing  Hector  in  his  ranks  again 

Occupied,  felt  at  once  their  courage  falPn.  91$ 

Then,  Thoas  them,  Andrtemon's  son,  addressM, 
Foremost  of  the  iEtolians,  at  the  spear 
Skilful,  in  stationary  combat  bold. 
And  when  the  sons  of  Greece  held  in  dispute 
The  prize  of  eloquence,  exceird   by  few.  360 

Prudent  advising  them,  he  thus  began. 

Ye  Gods!    what  prodigy  do  I  behold? 
Hath  Hector,  'scaping  death,  risen  again  ? 
For  him,  with  confident  persuasion  all 
Believed  by  Telamonian  Ajax  slain.  8K 

But  some  Divinity  hath  interposed 
To  rescue  and  save  Hector,  who  the  joints 
Hath  stiffened  of  full  many  a  valiant  Greeb» 
As  surely  now  he  shall ;  for,  not  without 
The  Thunderer's  aid,  he  flames  in  front  again.  380 

But  take  ye  all  my  counsel.     Send  we  back 
The  multitude  into  the  fleet,  and  first 
Let  us,  who  boast  ourselves  bravest  in  fight. 
Stand,  that  encountering  him  with  lifted  spears, 
We  may  attempt  to  give  his  rage  a  check.  36S 

To  thrust  himself  into  a  band  like  ours  • 

Will,  doubtless,  even  in  Hector  move  a  fear. 

He  ceased,  with  whose  advice  all,  glad,  complied. 
Then  Ajax  with  Idomeneus  of  Crete, 
Teucer,  Meriones,  and  Meges  fierce  370 

As  Mars  in  battle,  summoning  aloud 
The  noblest  Greeks,  in  opposition  firm 
To  Hector  and  his  host  their  bands  prepared. 
While  others  all  into  the  fleet  retired. 
Troy's  crowded  host"  struck  first.     With  awful  strides 

•  [Tf^t  ie  wpSrwpok  ioXUts.  The  traDslatlon  is  literal,  and  afibrda  ons 
of  many  inatancee  iji  wtiich  the  Greek  and  Eogiiah  idiom  correepond  ezMC- 
ly.J-Ta. 
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Came  Hector  foremost ;   him  Apollo  led,  379 

His  shoulders  wrapt  in  clouds,  and,  on  his  arm, 
The  ^gis  shagg'd  terrific  all  around, 
Tempestuous,  dazzling-bright ;   it  was  a  giA 
To  Jove  from  Vulcan,  and  designed  to  appall,  330 

And  drive  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  earth. 
Arm*d  with  that  shield  ApoHo  led  them  on. 
Firm  stood  the  embodied  Greeks ;   from  either  host 
Shrill  cries  arose  ;   the  arrows  from  the  nerve 
Leaped,  and,  by  vigorous  arms  dismissed,  the  spears     386 
Flew  frequent;  in  the  flesh  some  stood  infixt 
Of  warlike  youths,  but  many,  ere  they  reachM 
The  mark  they  coveted,  unsated  fell 
Between  the  hosts,  and  rested  in  the  soil. 
Long  as  the  God  unagitated  held  390 

The  dreadful  disk,  so  long  the  vollied  darts 
Made  mutual  slaughter,  and  the  people  fell; 
But  when  he  lookM  the  Grecian  charioteers 
Full  in  the  fa#e  and  shook  it,  raising  high 
Himself  the  shout  of  battle,  then  he  quell'd  395 

Their  spirits,  then  he 'struck  from  every  mind 
At  once  all  memory  of  their  might  in  arms. 
As  when  two  lions  in  the  still,  dark  night 
A  herd  of  beeves  scatter  or  numerous  flock 
Suddenly,  in  the  absence  of  the  guard,  400 

So  fled  the  heartless  Greeks,  for  Phoebus  sent 
Tenprs  among  them,  but  renown  conferr'd 
And  triumph  proud  on  Hector  and  his  host. 
Then,  in  that  foul  disorder  of  the  field, 
Man  singled  man.     Arc^silaUs  died  406 

By  Hector's  arm,  and  Stichius;   one,  a  Chief* 
Of  the  Bceotians  brazen-mail'd,  and  one, 
Menestheus'  faithful  follower  to  the  fight, 
^neas  Medon  and  lasus  slew. 

Medon  was  spurious  oflTspring  of  divine  410 

O'ileus  Ajax'   father,  and  abode 
In   Phylac^;  for  he  had   slain  a  Chief 
•(ArcofilaiU.] 
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Brother  of  Enopis   the  espoused 

Of  brave  Oileus  ;   but  I^sus  led 

A  phalanx  of  Athenians,  and  the  son  415 

Of  Sphelus,   son  of  Bucolus  was  deem*d. 

Pierced  by  Polydamas    Mecisteu^   tell. 

Polites,   in  the  van   of  battle,   slew 

Echion,  and   Agenor  Clunius  ; 

But  Paris,   while  Delochus  to  flight  420 

Tum'd  with  the  routed  van,   pierced  him  beneath 

His  shoulder-blade,  and  urged   the  weapon  through. 

While  them  the  Trojans  spoil'd,  meantime  the  Greeks, 
Entangled  in   the  piles  of  the  deep  foss. 
Fled   every  way,  and  through  necessity  425 

Repassed  the   wall.     Then   Hector  with   a  voice 
Of  loud  command  bade  every  Trojan  cease 
From  spoil,  and  rush  impetuous  on  the  fleet. 
*°  And   whom  I  find    far  lingering  from   the  ships 
Wherever,  there  he  dies ;   no  funeral  fires  430 

Brother  on  him,  or  sister,  shall  bestow. 
But  dogs  shall  rend  him  in  the  sight  of  Troy. 

So  saying,  he  lash*d  the  shoulders  of  bis  steeds. 
And  through  the  ranks  vociferating,  callM 
His  Trojans  on  ;   they,  clamorous  as  he,  436 

All  lashM  their  steeds,  and  menacing,  advanced. 
Before  them  with  his  feet  Apollo  pushM 
The  banks  into  the  foss,  bridging  the  gulf 
With  pass  commodious,  both  in  length  and  breadth 
A  lance's  flight,  for  proof  of  vigor  hurlM.  440 

There,  phalanx  after  phalanx,  they  their  host 
Pour*d  dense  along,  while  Phcebus  in  the  van 
Display'd  the  awful  asgis,  and  the  wall 
Levelled  with  ease  divine.     As,  on  the  shore 
Some  wanton  boy  with  sand  builds  plaything  walls,      445 
Then,  sportive  ispreads  them  with  his  feet  abroad, 
So  thou,  shaft-arm'd  Apollo  !    that  huge  work 
Laborious  of  the  Greeks  didst  turn  with  ease 

^^  [This  abruptness  of  transiliou  from  the  third  person  to  the  first,  &>!-- 
lows  the  original.] 
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To  ruin,  and  themselves  drovest  all  to  flight. 

They,  thus  enf<»rced  into  the  fleet,  again  450 

^tood  fast,  wiih  mutual  exhortation  each 

His  friend  encouraging,  and  all  the  Gods 

With  lifted  hands  soliciting  aloud. 

But,  more  than  all,  Gerenian  Nestor  prayM 

Fervent,  Achaia's  guardian,  and  with  arras  455 

Outstretched  toward  the  starry  skies,  exclaimed. 

Jove,  Father !   if  in  corn-clad  Argos,  one. 
One  Greek  hath  ever,  burning  at  thy  shrine 
Fat  thighs  of  sheep  or  oxen,  askM  from  thee 
A  safe  return,  whom  thou  hast  gracious  heard,  450 

Olympian  King  !   and  promised  what  he  sought, 
Now,  in  remembrance  of  it,  give  us  help 
In  this  disastrous  day,  nor  thus  permit 
Their  Trojan  foes  to  tread  the  Grecians  down ! 

So  Nestor  pray'd,  and  Jove  thunder'd  aloud  466 

Responsive  to  the  old  Neleian's  prayer. 
But  when  that  voice  of  JSgis-bearing  Jove 
The  Trojans  heard,  more  furious  on  the  Greeks 
They  sprang,  all  mindful  of  the  fight.     As  when 
A  turgid  billow  of  some  spacious  sea,  470 

While  the  wind  blows  that  heaves  its  highest,  borne 
Sheer  o'er  the  vessel's  side,  rolls  into  her. 
With  such  loud  roar  the  Trojans  pass'd  the  wall ; 
In  rush'd  the  steeds,  and  at  the  ships  they  waged 
Fierce  battle  hand  to  hand,  from  chariots,  these,  475 

With  spears  of  double  edge,  those,  from  the  decks 
Of  many  a  sable  bark,  with  naval  poles 
Long,  ponderous,  shod  with  steel ;   for  every  ship 
Had  such,  for  conflict  maritime  prepared. 

While  yet  the  battle  raged  only  without  46O 

The  wall,  and  from  the  ships  apart,  so  long 
Patroclus  quiet  in  the  tent  and  calm 
Sat  of  Eurypylus,  his  generous  friend 
Consoling  with  sweet  converse,  and  his  wound 
Sprinkling  with  drugs  assuasive  of  his  pains.  486 

But  soon  as  through  the  broken  rampart  borne 
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He  saw  the  Trojans,  and  the  clamor  heard 

And  tumult  of  the  flying  Greeks,  a  voice 

Of  loud  lament  uttering,  with  open  palms 

His  thighs  he  smote,  and,  sorrowful,  exclaimed.  490 

Eurypylus  !   although  thy  need  be  great, 
No  longer  may  I  now  sit  at  thy  side, 
Such  contest  hath  arisen  ;   thy  servant's  voice 
Must  soothe  thee  now,  for  1  will  to  the  tent 
Haste  of  Achilles,  and  exhort  him  forth  ;  495 

Who  knows  ?   if  such  the  pleasure  of  the  Gods, 
1  may  prevail ;   friends  rarely  plead  in  vain. 

So  saying,  he  went     Meantime  the  Greeks  endured 
The  Trojan  onset,  firm,  yet  from  the  ships 
Repulsed  them  not,  though  fewer  than  themselves,        500 
Nor  could  the  host  of  Troy,  breaking  the  ranks 
Of  Greece,  mix  either  with  the  camp  or  fleet; 
But  as  the  line  divides  the  plank  aright, 
Stretch'd  by  some  naval  architect,  whose  hand 
Minerva  hath  accomplish^  in  his  art,  506 

So  stretch'd  on  them  the  cord  of  battle  lay. 
Others  at  other  ships  the  conflict  waged. 
But  Hector  to  the  ship  advanced  direct 
Of  glorious  Ajax ;    for  one  ship  they  strove ; 
Nor  Hector,  him  dislodging  thence,  could  fire  510 

The  fleet,  nor  Ajax  from  the  fleet  repulse 
Hector,  conducted  thither  by  the  Gods. 
Then,  noble  Ajax  with  a  spear  the  breast 
Pierced  of  Gale  tor,  son  of  Clytius,  arm'd 
With  fire  to  burn  his  bark ;   sounding  he  fell,  5I6 

And  from  his  loosen M  gi^sp  down  droppM  the  brand. 
But  Hector  seeing  his  own  kinsman  fallen 
Beneath  the  sable  bark,  with  mighty  voice 
CallM  on  the  hosts  of  Lycia  and  of  Troy. 

Trojans  and  Lycians,  and  close-fighting  sons  620 

Of  Dardanus,  within  tliis  narrow  pass 
Stand  firm,  retreat  not,  but  redeem   the  son 
Of  Clytius,  lest   the   Grecians  of  his  arms 
Despoil  him   slain  in  battle  at  the  ships. 
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So  saying,  at  Ajax  his  bright  spear  he  cast  525 

Him  pierced  he  not,  but  Lycophron  the  son 
Of  Mastor,  a  Cytherian,  who  had  left 
Cytherae,  fugitive  for  blood,  and  dwelt 
With  Ajax.     Hiro  standing  at  Ajax*  side, 
He  pierced  above  his  ear;   down  from  the  stem  $30 

Supine  he  fell,  and  in  the  dust  expired. 
Then,  shuddering,  Ajax  to  his  brother  spake. 

Alas,  my  Teucer !   we  have  lost  our  friend ; 
Mastorides  is  slain,  whom  we  received 
An  inmate   from  Cytherte,  and  with  love  535 

And  reverence  even  filial,  entertained ; 
By  Hector  pierced,  he  dies.     Where  are  thy  shafts 
Death-wing*d,  and  bow,  by  gift  from  Phoebus  thine? 

He  said,  whom  Teucer  hearing,  instant  ran 
With  bow  and  well-stored  quiver  to  his  side,  540 

Whence  soon  his  arrows  sought  the  Trojan  host 
He  struck  Pisenor^s  son  Clytus,  the  friend 
And  charioteer  of  brave  Polydamas, 
Offspring  of  Pan  thus,  toiling  with  both  hands 
To  rule  his  fiery  steeds  ;   for  more  to  please  549 

The  Trojans  and  their  Chief,  where  stormy  most 
He  saw  the  battle,  thither  he  had  driven. 
But  sudden  mischief,  valiant  as  he  was, 
Found  him,  and  such  as  none  could  waft  aside, 
For  right  into  his  neck  the  arrow  plunged,  550 

And  down  he  fell ;   his  startled  coursers  shook 
Their  trappings,  and  the  empty  chariot  rang. 
That  sound  alarm M  Polydamas;   he  tum*d. 
And  flying  to  their  heads,  consigned  them  o'er 
To  Protiaon's  son,  Astynotts,  561 

Whom  he  enjoined  to  keep  them  in  his  view; 
Then,  turning,  mingled  with   the  van  again. 
But  Teucer  still  another  shaA  produced 
Design'd   for  valiant  Hector,  whoi^  exploits 
(Had  that  shaft  reached  him)  at  the  ships  of  Greece     550 
Had  ceased  for  ever.     But  the  eye  of  Jove, 
Guardian  of  Hector's  life,  slept  not ;   he  took 
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From  Telamonian  Teuccr  that  renown, 

And  while  he  stood  Rtraining  the  twisted  nerve 

Against  the  Trojan,  snapp'd  it.     Devious  flew  665 

The  steel-charged^^  arrow,  and  he  droppM  his  bow. 

Then,  shuddering,  to  his  brother  thus  he  spake. 

Ah !  it  is  evident     Some  Power  divine 
Makes  fruitless  all  our  eflbrts,  who  hath  struck 
My  bow  out  of  my  hand,  and  snupt  the  cord  570 

With  which  I  strung  it  new  at  dawn  of  day. 
That  it  might  bear  the  bound  of  many  a  sbaA. 

To  whom  the  lowering  son  of  Telamon. 
Leave  then  thy  bow,  and  let  thine  arrows  rest, 
Which,  envious  of  the  Greeks,  some  God  confounds,     575 
That  thou  may'st  fight  with  spear  and  buckler  arm'd. 
And  animate  the  rest.     Such  be  our  deeds 
That,  should  they  conquer  us,  our  foes  may  find 
Our  ships,  at  least  a  prize  not  lightly  won. 

So  Ajax  spake  ;  then  Teucer,  in  his  tent  580 

The  bow  replacing,  slung  his  fourfold  shield, 
Settled  on  his  illustrious  brows  his  casque 
With  hair  high-crested,  waving,  as  he  moved. 
Terrible  from  above,  took  forth  a  spear 
Tough-grain*d,  acuminated  sharp  with  brass,  B86 

And  stood,  incontinent,  at  Ajax*   side. 
Hector  perceived  the  change,  and  of  the  cause 
Conscious,  with  echoing  voice  caird  to  his  host. 

Trojans  and  Lycians  and  close-fighting  sons 
Of  Dardanus,  oh  now,  my  friends,  be  men ;  690 

Now,  wheresoever  through  the  fleet  dispersed. 
Call  into  mind  the  fury  of  s,»ur  might! 
For  I  have  seen,  myself,  Jove  rendering  vain 
The  arrows  of  their  mightiest.     Man  may  know 
With  ease  the  hand  of  interposing  Jove,  69S 

Both  whom  to  glory  he  ordains,  and  whom 
He  weakens  and  aids  not;  so  now  he  leaves 

i»  [The  translntor  hopes  that  his  learned  readers  will  pardon  him,  If  some- 
times, to  avoid  an  irksome  cacophony,  he  turns  brass  into  atoeL  In  fact, 
the  arrow  had  not  a  point  of  steel,  but  a  brazen  one.}— Ta. 
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The  Grecians,  but  propitious  smiles  on  us. 

Therefore  stand  fast,  and  whosoever  gall'd 

By  arrow  or  by  spear,  dies — let  him  die  ;  eoH 

It  shall  not  shame  him   that  he  died   to  serve 

His  country,**  but  his  children,  wife  and   home. 

With  all  his   heritage,  shall   be  secure, 

Drive   but  the  Grecians    from   the  shores   of  Troy, 

So  saying,   he  animated  each.     Meantime,  605 

Ajax  his  fellow-warriors  thus  addressed. 

Shame  on  you  all !     Now,  Grecians,  either  die. 
Or  save  at  once  your  galley  and  yourselves. 
Hope  ye,  that  should  your  ships  become   the  prize 
Of  warlike  Hector,  ye  shall  yet  return  qiq 

On  foot?     Or  hear  ye  not  the  Chief  aloud 
Summoning  all  his  host,  and  publishing 
His  own  heart's  wish  to  burn  your  fleet  with   fire? 
Not  to  a  dance,  believe   me,  but  to  fight 
He  calls   them  ;    therefore   wiser  course  for  us  515 

Is   none,  than   that  we  mingle  hands   with  hands 
In   contest  obstinate^  and   force  with  force. 
Better  at  once    to  perish,  or  at  once 
To  rescue  life,  than  to  consume  the   time 
Hour  after  hour  in  lingering  conflict  vain  $20 

Here  at  the  ships,  with   an  inferior  foe. 

He  said,  and  by  his  words  into  all   hearts 
Fresh  confidence  infused.     Then    Hector  smote 
Schedius,  a  Chief  of  the   Phocensian   powers 
And  son  of  Perimedes  ;    Ajax  slew,  626 

Meantime,  a  Chief  of  Trojan  infantry,  m 

12  This  sentiment  is  noble  and  patriotic.  It  is  in  strict  keepin^r  with  the 
character  of  Hector,  who  always  appears  as  his  country's  champion,  and 
rendy  to  die  in  her  defence.  Our  sympathies  go  with  him ;  we  involuDtarilj 
wish  him  success,  and  deplore  his  misfortune,  though  we  admire  the  invin- 
cible courage  of  his  more  fortunate  antagonist.  His  actions  and  sentiments, 
springing  from  the  simpieei  feelings  of  our  nature,  will  always  command 
applause,  and,  rnd^r  all  drcumstanf-es,  and  every  form  of  political  existence, 
will  be  imitated  by  the  defenders  of  their  country. 

The  speech  of  Ajax  is  animating  and  powerful.  It  is  conceived  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  warrior  rousing  his  followers  to  make  a  last  eflbrt  to  repel 
the  enemy.— Pelton. 
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Laodamas,  An  tenor's  noble  son, 
"While  by  Polydamas,  a  leader  bold 
Of  the   Epeans,  and  Phylides'  *•  friend, 
Cyllenian   Otus  died.     Meges  that  sight  630 

Viewing  indignant  on  the  conqueror  sprang. 
But,  starting  wide,   Polydamas  escaped. 
Saved  by  Apollo,  and  his  spear  transpierced 
The  breast  of  Craesmus  ;   on  his  sounding  shield 
Prostrate  he  fell,  and  Meges  stripped  his  arms.  503 

Him  so  employed  Dolops  assaiPd,  brave  son 
Of  Lampus,  best  of  men  and  bold  in  fight. 
Offspring  of  King  Laomedon ;   he  stood 
Full  near,  and  through  his  middle  buckler  struck 
The  son  of  Phyleus,  but  his  corselet  thick  640 

With   plates  of  scaly  brass  his  life  secured. 
That  corselet  Phyleus  on  a  time  brought  home 
From  Ephyre,  where  the  Selleis  winds, 
And  it  was  given  him  for  his  lifers  defence 
In  furious  battle  by  the  King  of  men,  646 

Euphetes.     Many  a  time  had  it  preserved 
Unharmed  the  sire,  and  now  it  saved  the  son. 
Then  Meges,  rising,  with  his  pointed  lance 
The  bushy  crest  of  Dolops'  helmet  drove 
Sheer  from  its  base ;   new-tinged  with   purple  bright    650 
Entire  it  fell  and  mingled    with  the  dust. 
While  thus  they  strove,  each  hoping  victory, 
Came  martial  Menelaus  to  the  aid 
Of  Meges  ;   spear  in  hand  apart  he  stood 
By  Dolops  unperceived,  through  his  back  drove  655 

And  through  his  breast  the  spear,  and  far  beyond, 
And  down  fell  Dolops,  forehead  to  the  ground. 
At  once  both  flew  to  strip  his  radiant  arms. 
Then,   Hector  summoning  his   kindred,  call'd 
Each  to  his  aid,  and  Melauippus  first,  660 

Illustrious   Hicetaon's  son,  reproved. 
Ere  yet  the  enemies  of  Troy  arrived 
He  in  Percote  fed  his  wandering  beeves ; 
[«  Megea.] 
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But  when  the  Danai  with  all  their  fleet 

Came  thither,  then  returning,  he  outshone  666 

The  noblest  Trojans,  and  at  Priam's  side 

Dwelling,  was  honored  by  him  as  a  son. 

Him  Hector  reprimanding,  stern  began. 

Are  we  thus  slack?     Can  Melanippus  yiew 
Unmoved  a  kinsman  slain?    Seest  not  the  Greeks        670 
How  busy  there  with  Dolops  and  his  arms  ? 
Come  on.     It  is  no  time  for  distant  war, 
But  either  our  Achaian  foes  must  bleed, 
Or  Ilium  taken,  from  her  topmost  height 
Must  stoop,  and  all  her  citizens  be  slain.  676 

So  saying  he  went,  whose  steps  the  godlike  Chief 
Attended ;   and  the  Telamonian,  next. 
Huge  Ajax,  animated  thus  the  Greeks. 

Oh  friends,  be  men  !     Deep  treasure  in  your  hearts 
An  honest  shame,  and,  fighting  bravely,  fear  680 

Each  to  incur  the  censure  of  the  rest. 
Of  men  so  minded  more  survive   than  die, 
While  dastards  forfeit  life  and  glory  both. 

So  moved  he  them,  themselves  already  bent 
To  chase  the  Trojans ;   yet  his  word   ihey  bore  685 

Faithful  in  mind,  and  with  a  wall  of  brass 
Fenced  firm  the  fleet,  while  Jove  impellM  the  foe. 
Then  Menelaus,  brave  in   fight,  approached 
Antilochus,  and  thus  his  courage  roused. 

Antilochus !    in  all   the   host  is  none  690 

Younger,  or  swifter,  or  of  stronger  limb 
Than  thou.     Make   trial,  therefore,  of  thy  might, 
Spring  forth  and  prove  it  on  some  Chief  of  Troy. 

He  ended  and  retired,  but  him  his  praise 
Eflectual  animated  ;    from  the  van  695 

Starting,  he   cast  a  wistful  eye  around 
And  hurlM  his  glittering  spear;    back  fell  the  ranks 
Of  Troy  appall'd  ;    nor  vain   his  weapon  flew, 
But  Melanippus  pierced  heroic  son 

Of  Hicetaon,  coming  forth  to  fight,  700 

Full  in  the  bosom,  and  with  dreadful  sound 
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Of  al!  his  batter*d  armor  down  he  fell. 

Swift  flew  Antilochus  as  flift  the  hound 

Some  fawn  to  seize,  which  issuing  from  her  lair 

The  hunter  with  his  lance  hath  stricken  dead,  706 

So  thee,  O  Melanippus  !    to  despoil 

Of  thy  bright  arms  valiant  Antilochus 

Sprang  forth,  but  not  unnoticed  by  the  eye 

Of  noble  Hector,  who  through  all  the  war 

Ran  to  encounter  him;  his  dread  approach  710 

Antilochus,  although  expert  in  arms. 

Stood  not,  but  as  some  prowler  of  the  wilds, 

Conscious  of  injury  that  he  hath  done. 

Slaying  the  watchful  herdsman  or  his  dog. 

Escapes,  ere  yet  the  peasantry  arise,  718 

So  fled  the  son  of  Nestor,  after  whom 

The  Trojans  clamoring  and  Hector  pour*d 

Darts  numberless;   but  at  the  front  arrived 

Of  his  own  phalanx,   there  he  turn'd  and  ntood. 

Then,  eager  as  voracious  lions,  rush*d  720 

The  Trojans  on  the  fleet  of  Greece,  the  mind 

Of  Jove  accomplishing  who  them  impelled 

Continual,   calling  all    their  courage  forth, 

While,  every  Grecian  heart  he  tamed,  and  took 

Their  glory  from  them,  strengthening  Ilium's  host.     726 

For  Jove's  unalterM  purpose  was  to  give 

Success  to  Priameian  Hector's  arms,** 

That  he  might  cast  into  the  fleet  of  Greece 

Devouring  flames,  and  that  no  part  might  fail 

Of  Thetis'  ruthless  prayer ;   that  sight  alone  790 

He  watch*d  to  see,  one  galley  in  a  blaze, 

Ordaining  foul  repulse,  thenceforth,  and  flight 

To  Ilium's  host,  but  glory  to  the  Greeks. 

Such  was  the  cause  for  which,  at  first,  he  moved 

To  that  assault  Hector,  himself  prepared  736 

^*  Hector  is  here  represented  afi  an  instmment  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter,  to 
bring  about  the  design  the  Gkxl  had  long  ago  projected.  As  his  fatal  hour 
now  approaches,  Jove  is  willing  to  recompense  his  early  death  with  this 
■hort-Uved  glory. 
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And  ardent  for  the  task ;   nor  less  he  raged 

Than  Mars  while  fighting,  or  than  flames  that  seize 

Some  forest  on  the  mountain- tops ;    the  foam 

Hung  at  his  lips,  beneath  his  awful  front 

His  keen  eyes  glisten'd,  and  his  helmet  mark'd  740 

The  agitation  wild  with  which  he  fought. 

For  Jove  omnipotent,  himself,  from  heaven 

Assisted  Hector,  and,  although  alone 

With  multitudes  he  strove,  gave  him  to  reach 

The  heights  of  glory,  for  that  now  his  life  745 

Waned  fast,  and,  urged  by  Pallas  on,'^  his  hour 

To  die  by  Peleus'  mighty  son  approach'd. 

He  then,  wherever  richest  arms  he  saw 

And  thickest  throng,  the  warrior-ranks  essay'd 

To  break,  but  broke  them  not,  though  fierce  resolved, 

In  even  square  compact  so  firm  they  stood.  751 

As  some  vast  rock  beside  the  hoary  Deep 

The  stress  endures  of  many  a  hollow  wind. 

And  the  huge  billows  tumbling  at  his  base, 

So  stood  the  Danai,  nor  fled  nor  fear'd.  755 

But  he,  all-fiery  bright  in  arms,  the  host 

Assail'd  on  every  side,  and  on  the  van 

Fell,  as  a  wave  by  wintry  blasts  upheaved 

Falls  ponderous  on  the  ship ;    white  clings  the  foam 

Around  her,  in  her  sail  shrill  howls  the  storm,  76O 

And  every  seaman  trembles  at  the  view 

Of  thousand  deaths  from  which  he  scarce  escapes, 

Such  anguish  rent  the  bosom  of  the  Greeks. 

But  he,  as  leaps  a  famish*d  lion  fell 

On  beeves  that  graze  some  marshy  meadow's  breadth, 

A  countless  herd,  tended  by  one  unskilPd  766 

To  cope  with  savage  beasts  in  their  defence, 

Beside  the  foremost-  kine  or  with  the  last 

He  paces  heedless,  but  the  lion,  borne 

*s  It  may  be  asked  what  Pallas  has  to  do  with  the  Pates,  or  what  power 
has  she  over  themi  Homer  speaks  thus,  because  Minerva  has  alrendy 
resolved  to  deceive  Hector  and  exalt  Achilles,  Pallas,  as  the  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  Jove,  may  be  considered  as  drawing  all  things  to  the  terml- 
nation  decreed  by  his  councils. 
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Impetuous  on  the  midmost,  one  devours  770 

And  scatters  all  the  rest,'*  so  fled  the  Greeks, 

Terrified  from  above,  before  the  arm 

Of  Hector,  and  before  the  frown  of  Jove. 

All  fled,  but  of  them  all  alone  he  slew 

The  MycensBan  Periphetes,  son  775 

Of  Copreus  custom 'd  messenger  of  King 

Eurystheus  to  the  might  of  Hercules. 

From  such  a  sire  inglorious  had  arisen 

A  son  far  worthier,  with  all  virtue  graced. 

Swift-footed,  valiant,  and  by  none  excelFd  780 

In  wisdom  of  the  Mycenaean  name  ; 

Yet  all  but  served  to  ennoble  Hector  more. 

For  Periphetes,  with  a  backward  step   * 

Retiring,  on  his  buckler*s  border  trod. 

Which  swept  his  heels ;   so  check 'd,  he  fell  supine,       735 

And  dreadful  rang  the  helmet  on  his  brows. 

Him  Hector  quick  noticing,  to  his   side 

Hasted,  and,  planting  in  his  breast  a  spear, 

Slew  him  before  the  phalanx  of  his  friends. 

But  they,  although  their  fellow-warrior's  fate  790 

They  moum*d,  no  succor  interposed,  or  could. 

Themselves  by  noble  Hector  sore  appall'd. 

And  now  behind  the  ships  (all  that  updrawn 
Above  the  shore,  stood  foremost  of  the  fl'^ct) 
The  Greeks  retired;   in  rush*d  a  flood    »"  r»es;  795 

Then,  through  necessity,  the  ships  in  fr«>:it 
Abandoning,  amid  the  tents  they  stood 
Compact,  not  disarrayed,  for  shame  and  fear 
Fast  held  them,  and  vociferating  each 
Aloud,  caird  ceaseless  on  the  rest  to  stand.  800 

But  earnest  more  than  all,  guardian  of  all, 
Gerenian  Nestor  in  their  parents*  name 
Implored  them,  falling  at  the  knees  of  each. 

Oh  friends !    be  men.     Now  dearly  prize  your  place 

(*  ^ThlB  termination  of  the  period,  so  little  conBonant  to  the  beginning  of 
it,  follows  the  original,  where  it  is  esteemed  by  commentators  a  great  bean- 
ty.}-TB. 
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Each  in  the  estimation  of  the  rest  805 

Now  call  to  memory  your  children,  wives, 

Possessions,  parents ;   ye  whose  parents  live, 

And  ye  whose  parents  are  not,  all  alike ! 

By  them  as  if  here  present,  I  entreat 

That  ye  stand  fast-— oh  be  not  turned  to  flight!  810 

So  saying  he  roosed  the  courage  of  the  Greeks; 
Then,  Pallas  chased  the  cloud  falPn  from  above 
On  every  eye ;    great  light  the  plain  illumed 
On  all  sides,  both  toward  the  fleet,  and  where 
The  undiscriminating  battle  raged.  815 

Then  might  be  seen  Hector  and  Hector's  host 
Distinct,  as  well  the  rearmost  who  the  fight 
Shared  not,  as  those  who  waged  it  at  the  ships. 

To  stand  aloof  where  other  Grecians  stood 
No  lodger  now  would  satisfy  the  mind  820 

Of  Ajax,  but  from  deck  to  deck  with  strides 
Enormous  marching,  to  and  fro  he  swung 
With  iron  studs  embossM  a  battle-pole 
Unwieldy,  twenty  and  two  cubits  long. 
As  one  expert  to  spring  from  horse  to  horse,  825 

From  many  steeds  selecting  four,  toward 
Some  noble  city  drives  them  from  the  plain 
Along  the  populous  road  ;   him  many  a  youth 
And  many  a  maiden  eyes,  while  still  secure 
From  steed  to  steed  he  vaults ;   they  rapid  fly ;  890 

So  Ajax  o'er  the  decks  of  numerous  ships 
Stalk'd  striding  large,  and  sent  his  voice  to  heaven. 
Thus,  ever  clamoring,  he  bade  the  Greeks 
Stand  both  for  camp  and  fleet.     Nor  could  himself 
Hector,  contented,  now,  the  battle  wage  836 

Lost  in  the  multitude  of  Trojans  more. 
But  as  the  tawny  eagle  on  full   wing 
Assails  the  feather'd  nations,  geese  or  cranes 
Or  swans  lithe-neck'd  grazing  the  river's  verge, 
So  Hector  at  a  galley  sable-prow'd  840 

Darted ;  for,  from  behind,  Jove  urged  him   on 
With  mighty  hand,  and  his  host  after  him. 
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And  now  again  the  battle  at  tke  ship* 

Grew  forious ;   thou  hadst  deeoi'd  them  of  a  kind 

By  toil  untameable,  so  fierce  they  atrofe,  945 

And,  striving,  thus  they  thought.     The  Grtciana  jadg«d 

Hope  vain,  and  the  whole  host's  destraction  sure ; 

But  nought  expected  every  Trojan  less 

Than  to  consume  the  fleet  with  fire,  and  lea^a 

Acbaia*s  heroes  lifeless  on  the  field.  M 

With  such  persuasions  occupied,  they  fought. 

Then  Hector  seised  the  stem  of  a  brave  bark 
Well-built,  sharp-keel*d,  and  of  the  swiftest  sail. 
Which  had  to  Troy  Protesil&us  brought. 
But  bore  him  never  thence.     For  that  same  ship  en 

Contending,  Greeks  and  Trojans  hand  to  hand 
Dealt  slaughter  mutual.     Javelins  now  no  more 
Might  serve  them,  or  the  arrow-starting  bow, 
But  elose  conflicting  and  of  one  mind  all 
With  bill  and  battle-axe,  with  ponderous  swords  880 

And  with  long  lances  double-edged  they  fought. 
Many  a  black-hilted  falchion  huge  of  haft 
Fell  to  the  ground,  some  from  the  grasp,  and  sona 
From  shoulders  of  embattled  warriors  hewn, 
And  pools  of  blood  soakM  all  the  sable  glebe.  88 

Hector  that  ship  once  grappled  by  the  stem 
Left  not,  but  griping  fast  her  upper  edge 
With  both  hands,  to  his  Trojans  calPd  aloud. 

Fire  !   Bring  me  fire !  Stand  fast  and  shout  to  heaTen ! 
Jove  gives  us  now  a  day  worth  all  the  past;  870 

The  ships  are  ours  which,  in  the  Gods'  despite 
SteerM  hither,  such  calamities  to  us 
Have  caused,  for  which  our  seniors  most  I  blame 
Who  me  withheld  from  battle  at  the  fleet 
And  eheckM  the  people  ;  but  if  then  the  hand  87S 

Of  Thunderer  Jove  our  better  judgment  marr'd. 
Himself  now  urges  and  commands  us  on. 

He  ceased ;   they  still  more  violent  assail *d 
The  Grecians.     Even  Ajax  could  endure, 
Whelm'd  under  weapons  numberless,  that  storm  880 
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I^o  longer,  but  expecting  death  retired 

Down  from  the  decks  to  an  inferior  sund. 

Inhere  still  he  watch'd,  and  if  a  Trojan  bore 

Fire  thither,  he  repulsed  him  with  his  spear, 

Roaring  continual  to  the  host  of  Greece.  e86 

Friends  !   Grecian  heroes  !   ministers  of  Mars  ! 
Be  men,    my  friends !   now  summon  all  your  might  I 
Think  we  that  we  have  thousands  at  our  backs 
To  succor  us,  or  yet  some  stronger  wall 
To   guard  our  warriors  from  the  battle's  force?  890 

Not  so.     No  towerM  city  is  at  hand, 
None  that  presents  us  with  a  safe  retreat 
While  others  occupy  our  station  here. 
But  from  the  shores  of  Argos  far  remote 
Our  camp  is,  where  the  Trojans  arm'd  complete  995 

Swarm  on  the  plain,  and   Ocean  shuts  us   in. 
Our  hands  must   therefore  save  us,  not  our  heels. 

He  said,  and  furious  with  his  spear  again 
Fress*d  them,  and  whatsoever  Trojan  came. 
Obsequious  to  the  will  of  Hector,  arm*d  900 

With  fire  to  burn  the  fleet,  on  his  spear's  point 
Ajax  receiving  pierced  him,   till  at  length 
Twelve  in  close  fight  fell  by  his  single  arm. 
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Srni   contest  far  thai  gnllant  bark  lh<*y  waged* 

Mtntntime  Piitrwlua,  standing  at   xhe  m\e 

Of  the  illuBlrtous  Chief  Achilles,  wept 

Fast  as  a  crystal   fountain   from   ihe,  height 

Of  wome   mJe  rock   puurs  down   lU  rapid'  Htream*  | 

Divine  Achillea  with   contpassion  mov^ed 

Mnrk'tl  him,  nnd   in  winy^M   ucctniis  thus  began,* 

Whb  weeps  Pairoi'lnrt  like  nti  infant   girl 
Wh<j,  running  at  her  uri therms  «ide,  entreata 
To  be   uplifted  in  her  artns*  ?     Hfie  grasps  '  1# 

Her  manik%  checks  her  huiStet  and    looking  up 
Wilh   tearfitl   eyea,  pleads  earnest  lo  he  borne ; 
So  fall,  PBtroclua  1    thy   nnceaaing   tears, 
Bring^at  ihou  to  me.  or  to  my  peof»le  anght 
^Afflictive  ?     Ilast  thou  mournful  tidingu  learn 'd  15 

From   Phthia,  trusted   to   thy    ear   alone  ? 
Mencetius,  son  of  Actor,  a?  they  say, 

*  [This  tranFlation  of  Uvf4p*v  ii  womuitcd  by  ihc  Schollait.  who  p*™- 

s  The  fiiondfihlp  nf  Arhillp-!  nnd  PatruelitB  waf  cekbrai^d  by  all  iiliElqatty. 
It  is  said  in  the  life  of  Akxander  iht?  Orpat  thait  win  ix  ihftl  prin«*i<  vWti  d  eh** 
monumenta  of  th^i  hurote  of  Troy,  ijnd  pi^<^*vl  11  ipiwd  upiMi  ttu«  iotiiHaf 
AdlHlkfi,  bk  friBTtd  Htphi&aiioii  plocrA  onutht^r  on  Ehtit  of  l^attn^iutj  itn 
InlioiiilltJQ  of  Ilia  btiog  to  Alexantlpr,  wb>il  FnlrmiUi^  wti»  to  Ai?)iill^,  It  )• 
aiftj  ffltid,  timt  Al^^timdi^f  rfrivcirk*'d,  ''  At:\^i\h  r  whm  loipjiy  imftL-d.  lii  Im^'liiif 
.  had  Biicb  tt  friend  %o  love  liim  when  Uviiigi  o^d  bulU  n  puiit  lo  edi  bmi*  falm 
when  deiid/' 
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Still  lives ;   still  lives  his  Myrmidons  among 

Peleus  ^acides ;    whom,  were  they  dead, 

With  cause  sufficient  we  should  both  deplore.  20 

Or  weep'st  thou  the  Achaians  at  the  ships 

Perishing,  for  their  outrage   done  to  me  ? 

Speak.     Name  thy  trouble.     I  would  learn   the  cause. 

To  whom,  deep-sorrowing,  thou  didst  reply, 
Patroclus  !     Oh  Achilles,   Peleus'  son  !  25 

Noblest  of  all  our  host !    bear  with  my  grief, 
Since  such  distress  hath  on  the  Grecians  fallen. 
The   bravest  of  their  ships  disabled  lie, 
Some  wounded  from   afar,  some  hand  to  hand. 
Diomede,  warlike  son  of  Tydeus,  bleeds,  90 

Gaird   by  a  shaft;    Ulysses,  glorious  Chief, 
And  Agamemnon  ^suffer  by  the  spear. 
And  brave  Eurypylus  an  arrow-point 
Bears  in   his  thigh.     These  all,  are   now   the  care 
Of  healing  hands.     Oh  thou  art  pity-proof,  35 

Achilles  !    be  my  bosom  ever  free 
From  anger  such  as  harbor  finds  in   thine. 
Scorning  all  limits !    whom,  of  men   unborn. 
Hereafter  wilt  thou  save,  from  whom  avert 
Disgrace,  if  not  from  the  Achaians   now  ?  40 

Ah  ruthless!    neither  Peleus  thee  begat. 
Nor  Thetis  bore,  but  rugged   rocks  sublime, 
And  roaring  billows  blue  gave  birth  to   thee. 
Who  bear'st  a  mind  that  knows  not  to  relent  ^ 

But,  if  some  prophecy  alarm  thy  fears,  45 

If  from  thy  Goddess-mother  thou  have  aught 
Received,  and  with  authority  of  Jove, 
Me  send  at  least,  me  quickly,  and   with  me 
The  Myrmidons.     A  dawn  of  cheerful  hope 
Shall  thence,  it  may  be,  on  the  Greeks  arise.  50 

Grant  me  thine  armor  also,  that  the  foe 
Thyself  supposing  present,  may  abstain 
From  battle,  and  the   weary  Greeks  enjoy 
Short  respite  ;   it  is  all  that  war  allows. 
We,  fresh  and  vigorous,  by  our  shouts  alone  55 
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May  easily  repulse  an  army  spent 

With  labor  from  the  camp,  and  from  the  fleet. 

Such  suit  he  made,  alas  !   all  uoforewarnM 
That  his  own  death  should  be  the  bitter  fruit. 
And  thus  Achilles,  sorrowful,  replied.  00 

Patroclus,  noble  friend  1  what  hast  thou  spoken  f 
Me  neither  prophesy  that  I  hare  heard 
Holds  in  suspense,  nor  aught  that  I  hare  leam'd 
From  Thetis  with  authority  of  Jotc  ! 
Hence  springs,  and  hence  alone,  my  grief  of  heart ;      66 
If  one,  in  nought  superior  to  myself 
Sare  in  his  office  only,  should  by  force 
Amerce  me  of  my  well-earn*d  recompense — 
How  then  f     There  lies  the  grief  that  stings  my  soul. 
The  Tirgrin  chosen  for  me  by   the  sons  70 

Of  Greece,  my  just  reward,  by  my  own  spear 
Obtained  when  I  E^Uon's  city    took. 
Her,  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  host 
From   my   possession  wrung,  as  I  had  been 
Some  alien  wretch,  unhonor^d  and  unknown.  n 

But  let  it  pass;   anger  is  not  a  flame 
To  feed  for  ewer ;   I  affirmM,  indeed, 
Mine  inextinguishable  till  the  shout 
Of  battle  should  invade  my  proper  barks ; 
But  thou  put  on  my  glorious  arms,  lead  forth  80 

My  Taliant  Myrmidons,  since  such  a  cloud, 
^o  dark,  of  dire  hostility  surrounds 
The  fleet,  and  the  Achaians,  by  the  waves 
Hemm*d  in,  arc  prison*d  now  in  narrow  space. 
Because  the  Trojans  meet  not  in  the  field  86 

My  dazzling  helmet,  therefore  bolder  grown 
All  Ilium  comes  abroad ;   but  had   I   found 
Kindness  at  royal  Agamemnon's  hands. 
Soon  had  they  fled,  and  with  their  bodies  choked 
The  streams,  from  whom  ourselves  now  sufler  siege.      90 
For  in  the  hands  of  Diomede  bis  spear 
No  longer  rages  rescuing  from  death 
The  afflicted  Danal,  nor  hear  I   more 
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The  voice  of  Agamemnon  issuing  harsh 

From  his  detested   throat,  but  all  around  95 

The  burst'  of  homicidal  Hector's  erics. 

Calling  his  Trojans  on  ;   they  loud  insult 

The  vanquished  Greeks,  and  claim  the  field  their  own. 

Go  therefore,  my  Patroclus ;   furious  fall 

On  these  assailants,  even  now  preserve  100 

From  fire  the  only  hope  of  our  return. 

But  hear  the  sum  of  all ;   mark  well  my  word  ; 

So  shalt  thou  glorify  me   in  the  eyes 

Of  all  the  Danai,  and  they  shall   yield 

Bris^is   mine,  with  many  a  gift  beside.  106 

The  Trojans  from  the  fleet  expeird,  return. 

Should  Juno's  awful  spouse  give   thee  to  win 

Victory,  be  content ;   seek  not  to  press 

The  Trojans  without  me,  for  thou  shalt  add 

Still  more   to   the  disgrace  already  mine.*  HO 

Much  less,  by   martial  ardor  urged,  conduct 

Thy  slaughtering  legions  to  the  walls  of  Troy, 

Lest  some  immortal  power  on  her  behalf 

Descend,  for  much  the   Archer  of  the  skies 

Loves  Ilium.   No — the  fleet  once  saved,  lead  back        115 

Thy  band,  and  leave  the  battle  to  themselves. 

For  oh,  by  all  the  powers  of  heaven  I  would 

That  not  one  Trojun  might  escape  of  all. 

Nor  yet  a  Grecian,  but  that  we,  from  death 

Ourselves  escaping,  might  survive  to  spread  J20 

Troy's  sacred  bulwarks  on  the  ground,  alone. 

Thus  they  conferr'd.     *  But  Ajax  overwhelm'd 
Meantime  with  darts,  no  longer  could  endure, 
Queli'd  both  by  Jupiter  and  by  the  spears 
Of  many  a  noble  Trojan ;   hideous  rang  126 

'  [nspi&Yyvrmi.    A  word  ot  incomparable  force,  and  that  defies  tranalation.] 
*  This  charge  ie  in  keeping  with  the  ambitious  character  of  Achilles.    He 
is  unwilling  that  even  his  dearest  friend  should  have  the  honor  of  conquering 
Hector. 

«  The  picture  of  the  situation  of  Ajax,  exhausted  by  his  efforts,  prtssed  bf 
the  arms  of  his  nssailunts  and  the  will  of  Jupiter,  is  drawn  with  much  gra- 
phic power.— Fblton. 
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His  batter'd  helmet  bright,  stroke  after  stroke 
Sustaining  on  all  sides,  and  his  left  arm 
That  had  so  long  shifted  from  side  to  side 
His  restless  shield,  now  fail'd  ;  yet  could  not  all 
Displace  him  with  united  force,  or  move.  130 

Quick  pan  tings  beared  his  chest,  copious  the  sweat 
Trickled  from  all  his  limbs,  nor  found  he  time. 
However  short,  to  breathe  again,  so  close 
Evil  on  evil  heap'd  hemmM  him  around. 

Olympian  Muses !   now  declare,  how  first  135 

The  fire  was  kindled  in  Achaia'a   fleet? 

Hector  the  a^hen  lance  of  Ajax  smote 
With  his  broad  falchion,  at  the  nether  end, 
And  lopp'd  it  sheer.     The  Telamonian  Chief 
His  mutilated  beam  brandishM  in  vain,  140 

And  the  bright  point  shrill-sounding  fell  remote. 
Then  Ajax  in  his  noble  mind  perceived. 
Shuddering  with  awe,  the  interposing  power 
Of  heaven,   and  that,  propitious  to  the  arms 
Of  Troy,  the  Thunderer  had  ordain'd  to  mar  145 

And  frustrate  all  the  counsels  of  the  Greeks. 
He  left  his  stand  ;    they  fired  the  gallant  bark ; 
Through  all  her  length  the  conflagration  ran 
Incontinent,  and  wrapped  her  stern  in  flames. 
Achilles  saw  them,  smote  his  thighs,  and  said,  leo 

Patroclu8>  noble  charioteer,  arise  ! 
i  see  the  rapid  run  of  hostile  fires 
Already  in  the  fleet — lest  all  be  lost. 
And  our  return  impossible,  arm,  arm 
This  moment;   I  will  call,  myself^  the  band.  1S5 

Then  put  Patroclus  on  his  radiant  arms. 
Around  his  legs  his  polishM  greaves   he  clasp'd. 
With  argent  sluds  secured ;    the  hauberk  rich 
Star-spangled  to  his  breast  he  bound  of  swift 
Macxdes ;    he  slung  his  brazen  sword  160 

With  silver  bright  emboss'd,  and  his  broad  shield 
Ponderous ;    on  his  noble  head  his  casque 
He  settled  elegant,  whose  lofty  crest 
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In  tpear-fight  every  Myrmidon,  the  friend 

Of  Peleus'  dmuntless  son  alone  except 

The  hoary  Phoenix  of  equestrian  fame  335 

The  fourth  band  led  to  battle,  and  the  fifth 

La«rceui*  ofispring,  boki  Alcimedon. 

Thus,  all  his  bands  beneath  their  proper  Chiefs 

Marshaird,  Achilles  gare  them  strict  command- 
Myrmidons  !   ail  that  vengeance  now  inflict,  240 

Which  m  this  fleet  ye  ceased  not  to  denounce 

Against  the  Trojans  while  my  wrath  endured. 

Me  censuring,  ye  have  proclaim'd  me  oft 

Obdurate.     Oh  Achilles  !  ye  have  said, 

Thee  not  with  milk  thy  mother  but  with  bile  345 

Suckled,  who  boldest  thy  people  here  in  camp 

Thus  long  imprisoned.     Unrelenting  Chief! 

Even  let  us  hence  in  our  sea-skimming  barks 

To  Phthia,  since  thou  can'st  not  be  appeased — 

Thus  in  full  council  have  ye  spoken  oft.  250 

Now,  therefore,  since  a  day  of  glorious  toil 

At  last  appears,  such  as  ye  have  desired, 

There  lies  the  field — go — give  your  courage  proof. 
So  them  he  roused,  and  they,  their  leader's  voice 

Hearing  elate,  to  closest  order  drew.  265 

As  when  an  architect  some  palace  wall 

"With  shapely  stones  upbuilds,  cementing  close 

A  barrier  against  all  the  winds  of  heaven. 

So  wedged,  the  helmets  and  boss'd  bucklers  stood  ; 

Shield,  helmet,  man,  pressM  helmet,  man,  and  shield,     260 

And  every  bright-arm'd  warrior's  bushy  crest 

Its  fellow  swept,  so  dense  was  their  array. 

In  front  of  all,  two  Chiefs  their  station  took, 

Patroclus  and  Automedon  ;  one  mind 

In  both  prevailed,  to  combat  in  the  van  266 

Of  all  the  Myrmidons.     Achilles,  then. 

Retiring  to  his  tent,  displaced  the  lid 

Of  a  capacious  chest  magnificent 

By  silver-footed  Thetis  stow'd  on  board 

His  bark,  and  fill'd  with  tunics,  nmntlea  warm,  270 
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And  gorgeous  arras  ;   there  he  also  kept 

Secure  a  goblet  exquisitely  wrought. 

Which  never  lip  touched  sare  his  own,  and  whence 

He  ofier*d  only  to  the  Hire  of  all. 

That  cup  producing  from  the  chest,  he  first  275 

With  sulphur  fumed  it,  then  with  water  rinsed 

Pellucid  of  the  running  stream,  and,  last 

(His  hands  clean  laved)  he  charged  it  high  with  wine. 

And  now,  advancing  to  his  middle  court. 

He  pour'd  libation,  and  with  eyes  to  heaven  280 

Uplifted  pray'd,*  of  Jove  not  unobserved. 

Pelasgian,  Dodonaean  Jove  supreme, 
Dwelling  remote,  who  on  Dodona's  heights 
Snow-clad  reign'st  Sovereign,  by  thy  seers  around 
Compass'd  the  Selli,  prophets  vow-constrain*d  286 

To  unwashed  feet  and  slumbers  on  the  ground  I 
Plain  I  behold  my  former  prayer  performed, 
Myself  exalted,  and  the  Greeks  abased. 
Now  also  grant  me,  Jove,  this  my  desire  1 
Here,  in  my  fleet,  I  shall  myself  abide,  290 

But  lo !   with  all  these  Myrmidons  I  send 
My  friend  to  battle.     Thunder-rolling  Jove, 
Send  glory  with  him,  make  his  courage  firm  I 
That  even  Hector  may  himself  be  taught. 
If  my  companion  have  a  valiant  heart  29S 

When  he  goes  forth  alone,  or  only  then 
The  noble  frenzy  feels  that  Mars  inspires 
When  I  rush  also  to  the  glorious  field. 
But  wRen  he  shall  have  driven  the  battle-shout 
Once  from  the  fleet,  grant  him  with  all  his  arms,  300 

None  lost,  himself  unhurt,  and  my  whole  band 
Of  dauntless  warriors  with  him,  safe  return  ! 

Such  prayer  Achilles  oflfer'd,  and  his  suit 
Jove  hearing,  part  confirmed,  and  part  refused ; 

*  This  passage  is  an  exact  description  and  perfect  ritual  of  the  ceremoniei 
on  these  occasions.  Achilles,  urgent  as  the  case  was,  would  not  suffer  Pa- 
trocltts  to  enter  the  fight,  till  he  had  in  the  most  solemn  mamier  reoom- 
Bkeadod  hhn  to  tha  prot«ctkiii  of  Jupitor. 
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To  chase  the  dreadful  battle  from   the  fleet  90s 

He  gare  him,  but  vouchsafed  him  no  return. 

Prayer  and  libation  thus  performed  to  Jore 

The  Hire  of  all,  Achilles  to  his  tent 

Return'd,  replaced  the  goblet  in  his  chest. 

And  anxious  still  that  conflict  to  behold  310 

Between  the  hosts,  stood  forth  before   his  tent. 

Then  rushed  the  bands  by  brave  Patroclus  led. 
Full  on  the  Trojan  host.     As  wasps  forsake 
Their  home  by  the  way-side,  provoked  by  boys 
Disturbing  inconsiderate  their  abode,  315 

Not  without  nuisance  sore  to  all  who  pass. 
For  if,  thenceforth,  some  traveller  unaware 
Annoy  them,  issumg  one  and  all  they  swarm 
Around  him,  fearless  in  their  broods'  defence. 
So  issued  from  their  fiec^t  the  Myrmidons  330 

Undaunted ;  clamor  infinite  arose, 
And  thus  Patroclus  loud    his  host  addressM. 

Oh  Myrmidons,  attendants  in  the  tield 
On  Peleus'  son,  now  be  ye  men,  my  friends  ! 
Call  now  to  mind  the  fury  of  your  might;  325 

That  we,  close-fighting  servants  of  the  Chief 
Most  excellent  in  all  the  camp  of  Greece, 
May  glory  gain  for  him,  and  that  the   wide- 
Commanding  Agamemnon,  Atreus'  son. 
May  learn  his  fault,  that  he  dish:>.ior'd  foul  330 

The  prince  in  whom  Achaia  glories  most 

So  saying  he  fired  their  hearts,  and  on  the  van 
Of  Troy  at  once  they  fell  ;    loud  shouted  all       * 
The  joyful  Grecians,  and  the  navy  rang. 
Then,  soon  as  Ilium's  host  the  valiant  son  335 

Saw  of  MencBtius  and  his  charioteer 
In  dazzling  armor  claJ,  all  courage  lost, 
Their  closest  ranks  gave  way,  believing  sure 
That,  wrath  renounced,  and  terms  of  friendship  chosen, 
Achilles'  self  was  there  ;    thus  thinking,  each  34Q 

Look'd  every  way  for  refuge  from  his  fate. 

Patroclus  flrat,  where  thickest  throng  he  taw 
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GatherM  toraultuous  around  the  bark 

Of  brave  ProtesilaUs,  hurlM  ilirrot 

At  the  whole  multitude  hivS  <<liitorin^  spear.  345 

He  smote  Pyrsechmes ;   he  iii^  horsemen  band 

Pceonian  led  from  Amydon.  and  from 

Broad-flowing  Axius.     In  his  shoulder  stood 

The  spear,  and  with  loud  ^rouns  supine  he  felL 

At  once  fled  all  his  followers,  on  all  sides  360 

With  consternation  fill'd,  8eriii«r  their  Chief 

And  their  best  warrior,  by  i\iiroclus  slain. 

Forth  from  the  fleet  he  drove  them,  quench'd  the  flames. 

And  rescued  half  the  ship.     Then  scatter 'd  fled 

With  infinite  uproar  the  hosi  of  Troy,  355 

While  from  between  their  -hips  the  Danat 

Pour*d  after  them,  and  hitUoiKs  rout  ensued. 

As  when  the  king  of  lightnirios,  Jove,  dispels 

From  some  huge  eminence  a  gloomy   cloud, 

The  groves,  the  mountain-t(  p-^,  the  headland  heights      360 

Shine  all,  illumined  from  the  boundless  heaven, 

So  when  the  Danal  those  ho  ^  lie  fires 

Had  from  their  fleet  expellM,  awhile  they  breathed. 

Yet  found  short  respite,  for  tijt;  battle  yet 

Ceased  not,  nor  fled  the  Trojutis  in  all  parts  366 

Alike,  but  still  resisted,  from  ihe  ships 

Retiring  through  necessity  aK)iie. 

Then,  in  that  scatter'd  warfurc,  every  Chief 

Slew  one.     While  Areilochu^^  his  back 

Turn'd  on  Patroclus,  sudden  with  a  lance  370 

His  thigh  he  pierced,  and  unrcd  the  weapon  through. 

Shivering  the  bone;    he  hea  Hong  smote  the  ground. 

The  hero  Menelaus,  where  he  saw 

The  breast  of  Thoas  by  his  slanting  shield 

Unguarded,  struck  and  streichM  him  at  his  feet  375 

Phylides,*  meeting  with  preventive  spear 

The  furious  onset  of  Amphi^lus.  gash'd 

His  leg  below  the  knee,  wl.vi,    brawny  most 

The  muscles  swell  in  man  ;    disparted  wide 
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The  tendons  shrank,  and  darkness  FeiKd  his  eyes.         aei 

The  two  Nestorids  slew  each  a  ChieC 

Of  these,  Antilochus  Atymnius  pierced 

Right  through  his  flank,  and  at  his  feet  he  fell. 

'With  fierce  resentment  fired  Maris  beheld 

His  brother's  fall,  and  guarding,  spear  in  hand,  385 

The  slain,  impetuous  on  the  conqueror  flew  ; 

But  godlike  Thrasymedes*®  wounded  first 

Maris,  ere  he  Antilochus ;   he  pierced 

His  upper  arm,  and  with  the  lance's  [loint 

Rent  ofl  and  stript  the  muscles  to  the  bone.  390 

Sounding  he  fell,  and  darkness  veil'd  his  eyes. 

They  thus,  two  brothers  by  two  brothers  slain. 

Went  down  to  Erebus,  associates  both 

Of  brave  Sarpedon,  and  spear-practised  sons 

Of  Amisodarus  ;   of  him  who  fed  395 

ChimaBra,^*  monster,  by  whom  many  died. 

Ajax  the  swift  on  Cleobulus  sprang, 

Whom  while  he  toil'd  entangled  in  the  crowd, 

He  seized  alive,  but  smote  him  where  he  stood 

With  his  huge-hafted  sword  fuU  on  the  neck  ;  400 

The  blood  warm'd  all  his  blade,  and  ruthless  fate 

Benighted  dark  the  dying  warrior's  eyes. 

Peneleus  into  close  contention  rush'd 

And  Lycon.     Each  had  hurl'd  his  glittering  spear, 

But  each  in  vain,  and  now  with  swords  they  met         406 

He  smote  Peneleus  on  the  crested  casque, 

But  snapp'd  his  falchion  ;   him  Peneleus  smote 

Beneath  his  ear ;    the  whole  blade  entering  sank 

Into  his  neck,  and  Lycon  with  his  head 

depending  by  the  skin  alone,  expired.  410 

w  [Brother  of  Antilochus.] 

^^  [d^ai/iaxiri|K— is  a  word  which  I  can  find  nowhere  latiafiictorily  derirad. 
Perhaps  it  is  expresdre  of  great  length,  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  that 
sense  of  it,  because  it  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  mast  on  which  Ulysses 
floated  to  Charybdis.  We  must  in  tliat  case  derive  it  from  ^^«  and  ^|««( 
Dorlc^,  fiaxot — longitudo. 

In  thlR  uncert  linty  I  thought  myseU*  firee  to  translate  it  at  I  have,  by  the 
word—monster.]— Ta. 
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Meriones  overtaking  Acamas 

Ere  yet  he  could  ascend  his  chariot,  thrust 

A  lance  into  his  shoulder ;   down  he  fell 

In  dreary  death's  eternal  darkness  whelm 'd. 

Idomeneus  his  ruthless  spear  enforced  415 

Into  the  mouth  of  Erymas.     The  point 

Stay'd  not,  but  gliding  dose  beneath  the  brain, 

Transpierced  his  spine^'^  and  started  forth  beyond. 

It  wrenched  his  teeth,  and  fillM  his  eyes  with  blood; 

Blood  also  blowing  through  his  open  mouth  420 

And  nostrils,  to  the  realms  of  death  he  pass'd. 

Thus  slew  these  Grecian  leaders,  each,  a  foe. 

Sudden  as  hungry  wolves  the  kids  purloin 
Or  lambs,   which  haply  some  unheeding  swain 
Hath  left  to   roam  at  large   the  mountains  wild ;  425 

They,  seeing,  snatch  them  from  beside  the  dams, 
And  rend  incontinent  the  feeble  prey. 
So  swift   the  Danal  the  host  assail  M 
Of  Ilium  ;  they,  into   tumultuous  flight 
Together  driven,  all  hope,  all   courage  lost.  430 

Huge  Ajax  ceaseless  sought  his  spear  to  cast 
At  Hector  brazen-mail'd,  who,   not  untaught 
The  warrior's  art,  with  bull-hide  buckler  stood 
Sheltering  his  ample  shoulders,  while  he  mark'd 
The  hiss  of  flying  shafts  and  crash  of  spears.  435 

Full  sure  he  saw  the  shifting  course  of  war 
Now  turn'd,  but  scorning  flight,  bent  all  his  thoughts 
To  rescue  yet  the  remnant  of  his  friends. 

As   when  the  Thunderer  spreads  a  sable  storm 
O'er  ether,  late  serene,   the  cloud  that  wrapp'd        «      440 
Olympus'  head  escapes  into  the  skies. 
So  fled   the  Trojans  from  the  fleet  of  Greece 
Clamoring  in  their  flight,   nor  pass'd  the  trench 
In  fair  array  ;    the   coursers  fleet  indeed 
Of  HecU)r,    him   bore   safe  with  all   his  arms  445 

Right  through,  but  in  the  foss  entangled  foul 

w  [Apollonius  says  that  the  os-ta  Xtvua  here  means  the  owhvXntt  or  verte- 
Dr»  of  the  neck.— See  VUlolsson.]— Tb.  ^  ^ 
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He   left  his  host,  and    struggling  to  escape. 

Then  many  a  chariot-whirling  steed,  the  pole  • 

Broken  at  its  extremity,   forsook 

His  driver,  while  Patroclus  with  the   shout  450 

Of  hattle  calling  his  Achaians  on, 

Destruction  purposed  to  the  powers  of  Troy. 

They,  once  dispersed,  with  clamor  and  with  flight 

Fiird  all   the  ways,  the  dust  beneath  the  clouds 

Hung  like  a  tempest,  and  the  steeds  firm-hoofd  455 

WhirI'd  off  at  stretch   the  chariots   to  the  town. 

He,  wheresoe'er  most  troubled  he  perceived 

The  routed   host,  loud- threatening  thither  drove, 

While  under  his  own  axle  many  a  Chief 

Fell  prone,  and  the  o'-ertumbled  chariots  rang.  459 

Right  o'er  the  hollow   foss  the  coursers  leap'd 

Immortal,  by  the  Gods  to  Peleus  given. 

Impatient  for  the  plain,  nor  less  desire 

Felt  he  who  drove   to  smite  the  Trojan  Chief, 

But  him  his  fiery  steeds  caught  swift  away.  46S 

As  when  a  tempest  from  autumnal  skies 
Floats  all  the  fields,  what  time  Jove  heaviest  pours 
Impetuous  rain,  token  of  wrath  divine 
Against  perverters  of  the  laws  by  force. 
Who  drive  forth  justice,  reckless  of  the  Gods ;  470 

The  rivers  and  the  torrents,  where  they  dwell, 
Sweep  many  a  grern  declivity  away, 
And  plunge  at  length,  groaning,  into  the  Deep 
From  the  hills  headlong,  leaving  where  they  passM 
No  traces  of  the  pleasant  works  of  man,  475 

So,* in  their  flight,  loud  groan'd  the  steeds  of  Troy. 
And  now,  their  foremost  intercepted  all, 
Patroclus  back  again  toward  the  fleet 
Drove  them  precipitate,  nor  the  ascent 
Permitted  them  to  Troy  for  which  they  strove,  480 

But  in  the  midway  space  between  the  ships 
The  river  and  the  lofty  Trojan  wall 
Pursued  them  ardent,  slaughtering  whom  he  reach'd» 
And  vengeance  took  for  many  a  Grecian  slain. 
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First  then,  with  glittering  spear  the  breast  he  pierced 

Of  Pronous,  undefended  by  his  shield,  4^6 

And  stretch 'd  him  dead  ;    luit.I  rang  his  batter'd  arms. 

The  son  of  Enops,  Thestor  mxl  he  smote. 

He  on  his  chariot-seat  raagiiiiucnt 

Low-cowering  sat,  a  fear-distracted  form,  490 

And  from  his  palsied  grasp  the  reins  had  fallen. 

Then  came  Patroclus  nigh,  aiul  through  his  cheek 

His  teeth  transpiercing,  drew  him  by  his  lance 

Sheer  o^er  the  chariot  front.     As  when  a  man 

On  some  projecting  rock  se^u-d,  with  line  495 

And  splendid  hook  draws  (v.Cu  a  sca-tish  huge, 

80   him  wide-gaping  from  his  scat  he  drew 

At  his  spear ipoint,  then  shook  him    to   the  ground 

Prone  on  his  face,  where  ga  j)ing  he  expired. 

At  Eryalus,  next,  advancing  ^^wift  500 

He  hurFd  a  rock ;    full  on  the  middle  front 

He  smote  him,  and   within  the   ponderous  casque 

His  whole  head  openM  into  (mjuuI  halves. 

With  deadliest  night  surroun.hd,  prone  he  fell. 

Epultes,  Erymas,  Amphotenis,    *  505 

Echius,  Tlepolemus  Damastor's  son, 

Evippus,  Ipheus,  Pyres,  Pol\inclus, 

All  these  he   on  the  champain,  corse  on   corse 

Promiscuous  flung.     Sarpcdon,  when  he  saw 

Such  havoc  made  of  his  un  iiictured  *^  friends  gio 

By  Menoetiades,  with  sharp  r.  buke 

His  band  of  godlike  Lycians  loud  addressed. 

Shame  on  you,  Lycians  !    whither  would  ye  fly  T 
Now  are  ye  swift  indeed  !     I    will  oppose 
Myself  this  conqueror,  that  I   may  learn  B16 

Who  thus  afliicts  the  Trojan  host,  of  life 
Bereaving  numerous  of  thi  ir   warriors  bold. 

He  said,  and  with  his  arii^s  leapM  to  the  ground. 

*'  [* A /nrpo,\f Twi'«  is  a  word,  acoDr  <i:ii:  to  Clarke,  descriptive  of  their  pe- 
culiar Inbil.  Tiitir  corselet,  and  tli  m  1  1  worn  under  it,  were  of  a  piece, 
and  put  on  together.  To  them  ther.  fo;c  the  cincture  or  belt  of  the  Greeks 
waa  unnecessary.]— Tb. 
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On  the  other  side,  Patroclus  at  that  sight 

Sprang  from  his  chariot.     As  two  Tultures  clash  520 

Bow-beak'd,  crook-talon'd,  on  some  lofty  rock 

Clamoring  both,  so  they  together  rush'd 

With   clamors  loud  ;   whom  when  the  son  observed 

Of  wily  Saturn,  with  compassion  moved 

His  sister  and  his  spouse  he  thus  bespake.  625 

Alas,  he  falls  !   my  most  beloved  of  men 

Sarpedon,  vanquish'd  by  Patroclus,  falls ! 

So  will  the  Fates.     Yet,  doubtful,  much  I  muse 

Whether  to  place  him,  snatch 'd  from  furious  fight 

In  Lycia's  wealthy  realm,  or  to  permit  530 

His  death  by  valiant  Menoetiades. 

To  whom  his  awful  spouse,  displeased,  replied. 

How  speaks  the  terrible  Saturnian  Jove  ? 

Wouldst  thou  again  from  pangs  of  death  exempt 
,  A  mortal  man,  destined  long  since  to  die  ?  535 

Do  it.     But  small  thy  praise  shall  be  in  heaven, 

Mark  thou  my  words,  and  in   thy  inmost  breast 

Treasure  them.     If  thou  send   Sarpedon  safe 

To  his  own  home,  how   many  Gods  their  sons 

May  also  send  from  battle  ?    Weigh  it  well.  540 

For  under  yon  great  city  fight  no  few 

Sprung  from  Immortals  whom  thou  shalt  provoke. 

But  if  thou  love   him,  and   thine  heart  his  lot 

Comniit$erate,  leave  him  by   the  hands  to  fall 

Of  Mencetiades  in  conflict  dire ;  546 

But  give  command  to  Death  and  gentle  Sleep 

That  him  of  life  bereft  at  once  they  bear 

To  Lycia's  ample  realm,**  where,  with  due  rites 

Funereal,  his  next  kindred  and  his  friends 

Shall  honor  him,  a  pillar  and  a  tomb  560 

^*  According  to  the  history  or  f  ible  r<xieived  In  Homer's  time,  Sarpedon 
was  inteiTed  in  Lycia.  This  gave  the  poet  the  liberty  of  making  him  die  it 
Troy,  provided  that  after  his  dea'h  he  was  carried  into  Lycia,  to  preserve  the 
fable.  In  those  limes,  na  at  this  day,  princes  and  persons  of  rank  who  died 
abroad,  were  curried  to  their  own  country  to  be  laid  in  the  tomb  of  their 
lathers.  Jacob,  when  dying  in  Egypt,  desired  his  children  to  carry  liim  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  where  he  wished  to  be  buried. 
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(The  dead  man's  portion)  rearing  to  his  name. 

She  said,  from  whom  the  Sire  of  Gods  and  men 
Dissented  not,  but  on  the  earth  distill'd 
A  sanguine  shower  in  honor   of  a  son 
Dear  to  him,  whom  Patroclus  on  the  field  555 

Of  fruitful  Troy  should  slay,  far  from  his  home. 

Opposite  now,  small  interval  between, 
Those  heroes  stood.     Patroclus  at  his  waist 
Pierced  Thrasymelus  the  illustrious  friend 
Of  King  Sarpedon,  and  his  charioteer.  660 

SpearM  through  the  lower  bowels,  dead  he  fell. 
Then  hurlM  Sarpedon  in  his  turn  a  lance. 
But  miss'd  Patroclus  and  the  shoulder  pierced 
Of  Pedasus  the  horse ;   he  groaning  heaved 
His  spirit  forth,  and  fallen  on  the  field  661 

In  long  loud  moanings  sorrowful  expired. 
Wide  started  the  immortal  pair;    the  yoke 
CreakM,  and  entanglement  of  reins  ensued 
To  both,  their  fellow  slaughtered  at  their  side. 
That  mischief  soon  Automedon  redress 'd.  670 

He  rose,  and  from  beside  his  sturdy  thigh 
Drawing  his  falchion,  with  effectual  stroke 
Cut  loose  the  side-horse ;   then  the  pair  reduced 
To  order,  in  their  traces  stood  composed. 
And  the  two  heroes  fierce  engaged  again.  67B 

Again  his  radiant  spear  Sarpedon  hurPd, 
But  miss*d  Patroclus  ;   the  innocuous  point. 
Overflying  his  left  shoulder,  pass*d  beyond. 
Then  with  bright  lance  Patroclus  in  his  turn 
Assailed  Sarpedon,  nor  with  erring  course  680 

The  weapon  sped  or  vain,  but  pierced  profound 
His  chest,  enclosure  of  the  guarded  heart. 
As  falls  an  oak,  poplar,  or  lofty  pine 
With  new-edged  axes  on  the  mountains  hewn 
Right  through,  for  structure  of  some  gallant  bark,        686 
So  fell  Sarpedon  stretch'd  his  steeds  before 
And  gnashM  his  teeth  and  clutch'd  the  bloody  duat 
And  as  a  lion  slays  a  tawny  bull 
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Leader  magnanimous  of  all  the  herd ; 

Beneath  the  lion's  jaws  {rroiitiing  he  dies ;  590 

80,  leader  of  the  shieldeil    Lycians  groan'd 

Indignant,  by  Patroclus  sin  in,  the  bold 

Sarpedon,  and  his  friend  thus,  sad,  bespake. 

Glaucus,  my  friend,  amon^^  these  warring  Chiefs 
Thyself  a  Chief  illustrious  !    thou  hast  need  595 

Of  all  thy  valor  now ;    now  strenuous  fight, 
And,  if  thou  bear  within  th(;o   a  brave  mind, 
Now  make  the  war's  calamities  thy  joy. 
First,  marching  through  the  host  of  Lycia,  rouse 
Our  Chiefs  to  combat  for  S;trpedon  slain,  600 

Then  haste,  thyself,  to  battle  for  thy  friend. 
For  shame  and  foul  dishonor  which  no  time 
Shall  e'er  obliterate,  I  must  prove  to  thee. 
Should  the  Achaians  of  my  irlorious  arms 
Despoil  me  in  full  prosper t  '^  q(  jjje  fleet.  606 

Fight,  therefore,  thou,  and  (»thers  urge  to  fight 

He  said,  and  cover'd  by  the  night  of  death. 
Nor  look'd  nor  breath'd  airaiu  ;    for  on  his  chest 
Implanting  firm  his  heel,  P;itroclus  drew 
The  spear  enfolded  with  his  vitals  forth,  610 

Weapon  and  life  at  once.     Meantime  his  steeds 

^  [Sarpedon  certainly  was  not  h1  un  in  the  JUct^  neither  can  the  Greek 
expression  mcDv  h  dy&Jvi  be  with  jfropnety  interpreted — in  certamine  de 
nacibtu — as  Clarke  and  Mme.  Dari-  r  are  inclined  to  render  it.  Jurenum 
in  certamine^  seems  equally  an  improbable  sense  of  it.  Eustathiaa,  indeed, 
and  Terrasson,  supposing  Sarpedon  to  assert  that^he  dies  in  the  middle  of 
the  fleet  (which  was  false  in  fact)  an  kind  enough  to  vindicate  Homt^r  by 
pleading  in  his  £eiTor,  that  Sarpedon,  being  in  the  article  of  death,  was  deli- 
rious, and  knew  not,  in  reality,  wh  w  he  died.  But  Homer,  however  he 
may  have  been  charged  with  now  mid  then  a  nap  (a  crime  of  which  I  am 
persuaded  he  is  never  guilty)  cen  .inly  does  not  slumber  here,  nor  nrt-d?  10 
be  80  defended.  'Aytov,  in  the  23d  Hi  id,  means  the  uhoU  cxUnsire  area  in 
which  the  games  were  exhibited,  nnd  may  therefore  hire,  without  any  strain 
of  the  expression,  be  understood  to  p'\  nify  the  whole  range  qf  shore  on  which 
the  ships  were  stationed.  In  which  c  isc  Sarpedon  repres  n^  tlie  matter  as 
it  was,  saying  that  he  dies — vtaiv  ii>  dycuvi— that  is,  in  the  neighboriiood  of 
the  ships,  and  in  full  prospect  of  the  in. 

The  translator  asjiumes  not  to  himself  the  honor  of  ttiis  judicious  remark. 
It  belongs  to  Mr.  Fuseli.]— Tb. 
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Snorted,  by  Myrmidons  detain'd,  and,  loosed 

From  their  own  master's  chariot,  foamM  to  fly. 

Terrible  was  the  grief  by  Glaucus  felt. 

Hearing  that  charge,  and  troubled  was  his  heart  616 

That  all  power  fail'd  him  to  protect  the  dead. 

Compressing  his  own  arm  he  stood,  with  pain 

Extreme  tormented  which  the  shaft  had  caused 

Of  Teucer,  who  while  Glaucus  climb'd  the  wall, 

Had  pierced  him  from  it,  in  the  fleet's  defence.  620 

Then,  thus,  to  Phoebus,  King  shaft-arm'd,  he  pray'd. 

Hear  now,  O  King !     For  whether  in  the  land 
Of  wealthy  Lycia  dwelling,  or  in  Troy, 
Thou  hear'st  in  every  place  alike  the  prayer 
Of  the  afliicted  heart,  and  such  is  mine  ;  625 

Behold  my  wound  ;    it  fills  my  useless  hand 
With  anguish,  neither  can  my  blood  be  stay'd, 
And  all  my  shoulder  suffers.     I  can  grasp 
A  spear,  or  rush  to  conflict  with  the  Greeks 
No  longer  now ;   and  we  have  also  lost  630 

Our  noblest  Chief,  Sarpedon,  son  of  Jove, 
Who  guards  not  his  own  son.     But  thou,  O  King ! 
Heal  me,  assuage  my  anguish,  give  me  strength, 
That  I  may  animate  the  Lycian  host 
To  fight,  and  may,  myself,  defend  the  dead !  63S 

Such  prayer  he  ofier'd,  whom  Apollo  heard ; 
He  eased  at  once  his  pain,  the  sable  blood 
Staunch'd,  and  his  soul  with  vigor  new  inspired. 
Then  Glaucus  in  his  heart  that  prayer  perceived 
Granted,  and  joyful  for  the  sudden  aid  640 

Vouchsafed  to  him  by  Phoebus,  first  the  lines 
Of  Lycia  ranged,  summoning  every  Chief 
To  fight  for  slain  Sarpedon  ;   striding  next 
With  eager  haste  into  the  ranks  of  Troy, 
Renown'd  Agenor  and  the  aon  he  call'd  646 

Of  Panthus,  brave  Polydamas,  with  whom 
iEneas  also,  and  approaching  last 
To  Hector  brazen-mail'd  him  thus  bespake. 

Now,  Hector  1   now,  thou  hast  indeed  resigned 
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All  care  of  thy  allies,  who,  for  thy  sake,  550 

Lost  both  to  friends  and  country,  on  these  plains 

Perish,  unaided  and  unmissM  by  thee. 

Sarpedon  breathless  lies,  who  led  to  fight 

Our  shielded  bands,  and  from  whose  just  control 

And  courage  Lycia  drew  her  chief  defence.  555 

Him  brazen   Mars  hath  by  the  spear  subdued 

Of  Menoetiades.     But  stand  ye  firm  ! 

Let  indignation  fire  you,  O  my  friends  ! 

Lest,  stripping  him  of  his  resplendent  arms, 

The  Myrmidons  with  foul  dishonor  shame  ^60 

His  body,  through  resentment  of  the  deaths 

Of  numerous  Grecians  slain  by  spears  of  ours. 

He  ceased  ;   then  sorrow  every  Trojan  heart 
Seized  insupportable  and  that  disdainM 
All  bounds,  for  that,  although  a  stranger  born,  665 

Sarpedon  ever  had  a  bulwark  proved 
To  Troy,  the  leader  of  a  numerous  host, 
And  of  that  host  by  none  in  fight  excell'd. 
Right  on  toward  the  Danal  they  moved 
Ardent  for  battle   all,  and  at  their  head  670 

Enraged  for  slain  Sarpedon,  Hector  came. 
Meantime,  stout-hearted^'  Chief,  Patroclus  roused 
The  Grecians,  and  exhorting  first  (themselves 
Already  prompt)  the  Ajaces,  thus  began. 

Heroic  pair !   now  make  it  all  your  joy  676 

To  chase  the  Trojan  host,  and  such  to  prove 
As  erst,  or  even  bolder,  if  ye  may. 
The  Chief  lies  breathless  who  ascended  first 
Our  wall,  Sarpedon.     Let  us  bear  him  hence, 
Strip  and  dishonor  him,  and  in  the  blood  680 

Of  his  protectors  drench  the  ruthless  spear. 

So  MencEtiades  his  warriors  urged, 
Themselves  courageous.     Then  the  Lycian  host 
And  Trojan  here,  and  there  the  Myrmidons 
"With  all  the  host  of  Greece,  closing  the  ranks  685 

RushM  into  furious  contest  for  the  dead, 
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Sho^nf  trenMndoiu ;  dmaf 'd  their  bnxeii  mram^ 

And  Jore  with  Night's  pernicious  shades'^  o'erhunf 

The  bloody  field,  so  to  enhance  the  more 

Their  toilsome  strife  for  his  own  son.     First  then        690 

The  Trojans  from  their  place  and  order  shock'd 

llie  bright-eyed  Grecians,  slaying  not  the  least 

Nor  worst  among  the  Myrmidons,  the  brare 

Epigeus,  from  renown'd  Agacles  sprung. 

He,  erst,  in  populous  Budeum  ruled,  Ogi 

But  for  a  valiant  kinsman  of  his  own 

l^hom  there  he  slew,  had  thence  to  Peleos  fled 

And  to  his  silver-footed  spouse  divine. 

Who  with  Achilles,  phalanx-breaker  Chief, 

Sent  him  to  fight  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy.  700 

Him  seizing  fast  the  body,  with  a  stone 

Illustrious  Hector  smote  full  on  the  front. 

And  his  whole  skull  within  the  ponderous  casque 

Split  sheer;   he  prostrate  on  the  body  fell 

In  shades  of  soul-divorcing  death  involved.  701 

Patroclus,  grieving  for  his  slaughter'd  friend, 

Rush'd  through   the  foremost  warriors.     As  the  hawk 

Swift- wing'd  before  him  starlings  drives  or  dawsy 

So  thou,  Patroclus,  of  equestrian  fame  I 

Full  on  the  Lycian  ranks  and  Trojan  drov'st,  710 

Resentful  of  thy  fellow-warrior's  fall. 

At  Sthenelaus  a  huge  stone  he  cast. 

Son  of  Ithsemenes,  whom  on  the  neck 

He  smote  and  burst  the   tendons  ;    then  the  van 

Of  Ilium's  host,  with  Hector,  all  retired.  7IS 

Far  as  the  slender  javelin  cuts  the  air 

Hurl'd  with  collected  force,  or  in  the  games. 

Or  even  in  battle  at  a  desperate  foe, 

80  far  the   Greeks  repulsed  the  host  of  Troy. 

Then  Glaucus  first.  Chief 'Of  the  shielded  bands  720 

Of  Lycia,  slew  Baihycles,  valiant  son 

Of  Calchon ;    Hellas  was  his  home,  and  far 

»  The  clouds  of  thick  dust  th<it  rise  fh>m  beneath  the  feet  of  the  combaS> 
SDta,  which  hinder  them  from  Imowing  one  another. 
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He  passed  ia  liches  all  tbe  Myrmidons. 

Him  chasing  Glaucus  whom  he  now  attain'd. 

The  Lycian,  turning  sudden,  with  his  lance  735 

Pierced  through  the  breast,  and,  sounding,  down  he  fell 

Grief  fiU'd  Achaia's  sons  for  such  a  Chief 

So  slain,  but  joy  the  Trojans ;  thick  they  throng'd 

The  conqueror  around,  nor  yet  the  Greeks 

Forgat  their  force,  but  resolute  advanced.  739 

Then,  by  Meriones  a  Trojan  died 

Of  noble  rank,  Laogonus,  the  son 

Undaunted  of  Onetor  great  in  Troy, 

Priest  of  Idaean  Jove.     The  ear  and  jaw 

Between,  he  pierced  him  with  a  mortal  force ;  735 

Swift  flew  the  life,  and  darkness  veil'd  his  eyes. 

iEneas,  in  return,  his  brazen  spear 

HurPd  at  Meriones  with  ardent  hope 

To  pierce  him,  while,  with  nimble  ^^  steps  and  short 

Behind  his  buckler  made,  he  paced  the  field  ;  740 

Bat,  warn'd  of  its  approach,  Meriones 

Bow'd  low  his  head,  shunning  it,  and  the  spear 

Behind  him  pierced  the  soil ;   there  quivering  stood 

The  weapon,  vain,  though  from  a  vigorous  arm, 

Till  spent  by  slow  degrees  its  fury  slept.  74s 

•  ••••• 

•  •  •  •  •  •  !• 

Indignant  then  ^neas  thus  exclaimed. 

^  [XvmcwUim  wpo0i0u¥ros.  A  stmilar  expreaeion  occurs  in  Book  ziu.,  158. 
There  we  read  inav-iSta  irpowoSi^iav.  Which  is  explained  by  the  Scholiast 
in  VUloisson  to  signify— advancing  with  quick,  short  steps,  and  at  the  sams 
time  covering  the  feet  with  a  shield.  A  practice  which,  unless  they  bore  ths 
kn^i0p6nip  ivwiia,  must  necessarily  leave  the  upper  parts  exposed. 

It  is  not  improbable,  though  the  translation  is  not  accommodated  to  that 
conjecture,  that  JEneas,  in  his  following  speech  to  Meriones,  calls  him, 
ifXvr^y,  with  a  view  to  the  agility  with  which  he  performed  this  particular 
step  in  battle.]— Tb. 

*»  [Two  lines  occurring  here  in  the  original  which  contain  only  the  same 
natter  as  the  two  preceding,  and  which  are  found  neither  in  the  MSS.  used 
by  Barnes  nor  in  the  Harleian,  the  translator  has  omittod  tbem  in  his  vanioo 
as  interpolated  and  superfluous, )—Til 
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Meriones !   I  sent  thee  such  a  spear 
As,  reaching  thee,  should  have  for  ever  roarr*d  750 

Thy  step,  accomplished  dancer  as  thou  art. 

To  whom  Meriones  spear-famed  replied. 
iEneas  !    thou  wilt  find  the  labor  hard 
How  great  soe'er  thy  might,  to  quell  the  force 
Of  all  opposers.     Thou  art  also  doom'd  755 

Thyself  to  die ;   and  may  but  spear  of  mine 
Well-aim'd  once  strike  thee  full,  what  strength  soe'er 
Or  magnanimity  be  thine  to  boast. 
Thy  glory  in  that  moment  thou  resign'st 
To  me,  thy  soul  to  Pluto  steed-renown'd.  700 

He  said,  but  him  Patroclus  sharp  reproved. 
Why  speaks  Meriones,  although  in  fight 
Approved,  thus  proudly  ?     Nay,  my  gallant  friend  ! 
The  Trojans  will  not  for  reproach  of  ours 
Renounce  the  body.     Blood  must  first  be  spilt.  7^ 

Tongues  in  debate,  but  hands  in  war  decide; 
Deeds  therefore  now,  not  wordy  vaunts,  we  need. 

80  saying  he  led  the  way,  whom  follow*d  close 
Godlike  Meriones.     As  from   the  depth 
Of  some  lone   wood  that  clotlies  the  mountain's  side     770 
The  fellers  at  their  toil  are  heard  remote, 
80,  from  the  face  of  Ilium's  ample  plain 
Reverberated,  was  the  din  of  brass 
And  of  tough  targets  heard  by  falchions  huge 
Hard-smitten,  and  by  spears  of  double-edge.  77s 

None  then,  no,  not  the  quickest  to  discern. 
Had  known  divine  Sarpedon,  from  his  head 
To  his  foot-sole  with  mingled  blood  and  dust 
Polluted,  and  o'erwhelm'd  with  weapons.     They 
Around  the  body  swarm'd.     As  hovel-fiies  780 

In  spring-time  buzz  around  the  brimming  pails 
With  milk  bedew'd,  so  they  around  the  dead. 
Nor  Jove  averted  once  his  glorious  eyes 
From  that  dread  contest,  but  with  watchful  note 
Mark'd  all,  the  future  death  in  battle  deep  786 

Pondering  of  Patroclus,  whether  him 
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Hector  should  even  now  slay  on  divine 

Sarpedon,  and  despoil  him  of  his  arms^ 

Or  he  should  still  that  arduous  strife  prolong. 

This  counsel  gain'd  as  eligible  most  790 

At  length  his  preference :   that  the  valiant  friend 

Of  Peleus'  son  should  yet  again  compel 

The  Trojan  host  with  Hector  brazen-mail*d 

To  Ilium,  slaughtering  numerous  by  the  way. 

First  then,  with   fears  unmanly  he  possess'd  795 

The  heart  of  Hector ;   mounting  to  his  seat 

He  tum'd  to  flight  himself,  and  bade  his  host 

Fly  also ;   for  he  knew  Jove's  purpose  **  changed. 

Thenceforth,  no  longer  even  Lycia's  host 

Endured,  but  all  fled  scattered,  seeing  pierced  eOO 

Their  sovereign  through  his  heart,  and  heap'd  with  dead ; 

For  numerous,  while  Saturnian  Jove  the  flght 

Held  in  suspense,  had  on  his  body  fallen. 

At  once  the  Grecians  of  his  dazzling  arms 

Despoil'd  Sarpedon,  which  the  Myrmidons  801 

By  order  of  Menoetius'  valiant  son 

Bore  thence  into  the  fleet.     Meantime  his  will 

The  Thunderer  to  Apollo  thus  expressed. 

Phcebus,  my  son,  delay  not ;    from  beneath 
Yon  hill  of  weapons  drawn  cleanse  from  his  blood      810 
Sarpedon's  corse ;   then,  bearing  him  remote. 
Lave  him  in  waters  of  the  running  stream. 
With  oils  divine  anoint,  and  in  attire 
Immortal  clothe  him.     Last,  to  Death  and  Sleep, 
Swift  bearers  both,  twin-bom,  deliver  him  ;  816 

For  hence  to  Lycia's  opulent  abodes 
They  shall  transport  him  quickly,  where,  with  ritea 
Funereal,  his  next  kindred  and  his  friends 
Shall  honor  him,  a  pillar  and  a  tomb 
(The  dead  man's  portion)  rearing  to  his  name.  820 

He  ceased  ;    nor  was  Apollo  slow  to  hear 
His  father's  will,  but,  from  the  Idssan  heights 

*  f  I^  riXaitra —  Voluntatem  Joris  cut  cecUndvm — So  It  is  interpreted  in 
the  SchoUum  MSS.  Lip«lenBi8,--Vlde  SchaufelbergenM,}-TB. 
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Descending  swiA  into  the  dreadful  field. 

Godlike  Sarpedon's  body  from  beneath  ^ 

The  hill  of  weapons  drew,  which,  borne  remote,  835 

He  laved  in  waters  of  the  running  stream. 

With  oils  ambrosial  bathed,  and  clothed  in  robea 

Immortal.     Then  to  Death  and  gentle  Sleep, 

Swift-bearers  both,  twin-born,  he  gave  the  charge. 

Who  placed  it  soon  in  Lycia's  wealthy  realm.  830 

Meantime  Patroclus,  calling  to  his  steeds. 
And  to  Automedon,  the  Trojans  chased 
And  Lycians,  on  his  own  destruction  bent 
Infatuate  ;   heedless  of  his  charge  received 
From  Peleus'  son,  which,  well  performed,  had  saved       835 
The  hero  from  his  miserable  doom. 
But  Jove* 8  high  purpose  evermore  prevails 
Against  the  thoughts  of  man ;   he  turns  to  flight 
The  bravest,  and  the  victory  takes  with  ease 
E'en  from  the  Chief  whom  he  impels  himself  840 

To  battle,  as  he  now  this  Chief  impell'd. 
Who,  then,  Patroclus  !    first,  who  last  by  thee 
Fell  slain,  what  time  thyself  was  calPd  to  die  ? 
Adrastus  first,  then  Perimus  he  slew. 
Offspring  of  Megas,  then  Autonoas,  846 

Echechlus,  Melanippus,  and  Epistor, 
Pylartes,  Mulius,  Elasus.     All  these  • 

He  slew,  and  from  the  field  chased  all  beside. 
Then,  doubtless,  had  Achaia's  sons  prevailed 
To  take  proud-gated  Troy,  such  hu%|C  made  860 

He  with  his  spear,  but  that  the  son  of  Jove 
Apollo,  on  a  tower's  conspicuous  height 
Station'd,  devoted  him  for  Ilium's  sake. 
Thrice  on  a  biii»»-e8s  of  the  lofty  wall 
Patroclus  mounted,  and  him  thrice  the  God  865 

With  hands  immortal  his  resplendent  shield 
Smiting,  struck  down  again  ;   but  when  he  rush'd 
A  fourth  time,  demon-like,  to  the  assault. 
The  King  of  radiant  shafts  him,  stern,  rebuked. 

Patroclus,  warrior  of  renown,  retire  !  860 
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The  Ates  ordaio  not  that  imperial  Troy 
8toop  to  thy  spear,  nor  to  the  spear  iuelf 
Of  Peleus'  son,  though  mightier  far  than  thou. 

He  said,  and  Menoetiades  the  wrath 
Of  shaA-arm'd  Phoebus  shunning,  far  retired.  866 

But  in  the  8e«an  gate  Hector  his  steeds 
Detain'd,  uncertain  whether  thence  to  drive 
Amid  the  warring  multitude  again, 
Or,  loud  commandment  issuing,  to  collect 
His  host  within  the  walls.     Him  musing  long  870 

Apollo,  clad  in  semblance  of  a  Chief 
Youthful  and  valiant,  join'd.     Asius  he  seem'd 
Equestrian  Hector's  uncle,  brother  born 
Of  Hecuba  the  queen,  and  Dymas'  son. 
Who  on  the  Sangar*s  banks  in  Phrygia  dwelt.  876 

Apollo,  so  disguised,  him  thus  bespake. 

Why,  Hector,  hast  thou  left  the  fight?    thb  sloth 
Not  well  befits  thee.     Oh  that  I  as  far 
Thee  passM  in  force  as  thou  transcendest  me. 
Then,  not  unpunished  long,  should'st  thou  retire ;  880 

But  haste,  and  with  thy  coursers  solid-hoofd 
Seek  out  Patroclus,  him  perchance  to  slay, 
Should  Phcebus  have  decreed  that  glory  thine. 

So  saying,  Apollo  join'd  the  host  again. 
Then  noble  Elector  bade  his   charioteer  886 

Valiant  Cebriones  his  coursers  lash 
Back  into  battle,  while  the  God  himself 
Entering  the  roult||ude  confounded  sore 
The  Argives,  victory  conferring  proud 
And  glory  on  Hector  and  the  host  of  Troy.  890 

But  Hector,  leaving  all  beside  unslain, 
Furious  impelPd  his  coursers  solid-hooPd 
Against  Patroclus ;   on  the  other  side 
Patroclus  from  his  chariot  to  the  ground 
Leap'd  ardent;   in  his  left  a  spear  he  bore,  896 

And  in  his  right  a  marble  fragment  rough. 
Large  as  his  grasp.     With  full  collected  might 
He  hurlM  it ;   neither  was  the  weapon  slow 
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To  find  whom  he  had  mark'd,  or  Mnt  in  Taia. 

He  smote  the  charioteer  of  Hector,  bold  900 

CebrioneSf  Rin^  Priam's  spurious  son* 

Full  on  tlie  forehead,  while  he  swayM  the  reins. 

The  bone  that  force  withstood  not,  but  the  rock 

With  ragged  points  beset  dash'd  both  hit  brows 

In  pieces,  and  his  eyes  fell  at  his  feet.  90B 

He,  diver-like,  from  his  exalted  stand 

Dehind  the  steeds  pitch 'd  headlong,  and  expired ; 

0*er  whom,  Patroclus  of  equestrian  fame  1 

Thou  didst  exult  with  taunting  speech  severe. 

Ye  Gods,  with  what  agility  he  dives !  910 

Ah  !   it  were  well  if  in  the  fishy  deep 
This  man  were  occupied  ;   he  might  no  few 
With  oysters  satisfy,  although  the  waves 
Were  churlish,  plunging  headlong  from  his  bark 
As  easily  as  from  his  chariot  here.  915 

So  then — in  Troy,  it  seems,  are  divers  too  I 

So  saying,  on  bold  Cebriones  he  sprang 
With  all  a  lion's  force,  who,  while  the  folds 
He  ravages,  is  wounded  in  the  breast. 
And,  victim  of  his  own  fierce  courage,  dies.  920 

So  didst  thou  spring,  Patroclus !   to  despofl 
Cebriones,  and  Hector  opposite 
Leap'd  also  to  the  ground.     Then  contest  such 
For  dead  Cebriones  those  two   between 
Arose,  as  in  the  lofty  mountain-tops  935 

Two  lions  wage,  contending  for  a  deer 
New-slain,  both  hunger-pinch'd  and  haughty  both. 
So  for  Cebriones,  alike  in  arms 
Expert,  brave  Hector  and  Patroclus  strove 
To  pierce  each  other  with  the  ruthless  spear.  930 

First,  Hector  seized  his  head,  nor  loosed  his  hold, 
Patroclus,  next,  his  feet,  while  all  beside 
Of  either  host  in  furious  battle  join'd. 

As  when  the  East  wind  and  the  South  contend 
To  shake  some  deep  wood  on  the  mountain's  side,       936 
Or  beech,  or  ash,  or  rugged  cornel   old. 
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With  stornij  Tiolenee  the  mhigled  boughs 

Smite  and  snap  short  each  other,  crashing  load ; 

So,  Trojans  and  Achaians,  mingling,  slew 

Mutual,  while  neither  felt  a  wish  to  fly.  910 

Around  Cebriones  stood  many  a  spear, 

And  many  a  shaft  sent  smartly  from  the  nerre 

Implanted  deep,  and  many  a  stone  of  grasp 

Enormous  sounded  on  their  batter'd  shields 

Who  fought  to  gain  him.     He,  in  eddies  lost  945 

Of  sable  dust,  with  his  huge  trunk  huge  space 

O'erspread,  nor  steeds  nor  chariots  heeded  more. 

While  yet  the  sun  ascending  climb'd  the  heavens. 
Their  darts  flew  equal,  and  the  people  fell ; 
But  when  he  westward  journey *d,  by  a  change  seo 

Surpassing  hope  the  Grecians  then  prevailM. 
They  drew  Cebriones  the  hero  forth 
From  all  those  weapons,  and  his  armor  stripped 
At  leisure,  distant  from  the  battle's  roar. 
Then  sprang  Patroclus  on  the  Trojan  host;  955 

Thrice,  like  another  Mars,  he  sprang  with  shouts 
Tremendous,  and  nine  warriors  thrice  he  slew. 
But  when  the  fourth  time,  demon-like,  he  rush'd 
Against  them,  then,  oh  then,  too  manifest 
The  consummation  of  thy  days  approach*d  $eo 

Patroclus!   whom  Apollo  terror-clad 
Met  then  in  battle.     He  the  coming  God 
Through  all  that  multitude  knew  not,  such  gloom 
Impenetrable  him  involved  around. 

Behind  him  close  he  stood,  and  with  his  palms  966 

Expanded  on  the  spine  and  shoulders  broad 
Smote  him ;   his  eyes  swam  dizzy  at  the  stroke. 
Then  Phcebus  from  his  head  his  helmet  dash'd 
To  earth ;   sonorous  at  the  feet  it  roll'd 
Of  many  a  prancing  steed,  and  all  the  crest  970 

Defilement  gathered  gross  of  dust  and  blood. 
Then  first ;   till  then,  impossible  ;  for  how 
Should  dust  the  tresses  of  that  helmet  shame 
With  which  Achilles  fighting  fenced  his  head 
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niustrious,  and  bis  gracefiil  brows  dmne?  97B 

But  Jore   now  made  it  Hector's ;  he  awhile 

Bore  it,  himself  to  swift  perdition  doom'd. 

His  spear  brass-mounted,  ponderous,  huge  and  long. 

Fell  shiTer*d  from  his  grasp.     His  shield  that  swept 

His  ancle,  with  its  belt  dropped  from  his  arm,  wq 

And  PhcBbus  loosed  the  corselet  from   his  breast 

Confusion  seized  his  brain ;   his  noble  limbs 

Quaked  under  him,  and  panic-stunnM  he  stood« 

Then  came  a  Dardan  Chief,  who  from  behind 

Enforced  a  pointed  lance  into  his  back  901 

Between  the  shoulders ;   Pan  thus'  son  was  he, 

Euphorbus,  famous  for  equestrian  skill. 

For  spearmanship,  and  in  the  rapid  race 

Past  all  of  equal  age.     He  twenty  men 

(Although  a  learner  yet  of  martial  feats,  190 

And  by  his  steeds  then  first  to  battle  borne) 

Dismounted.     He,  Patroclus,  mighty  Chief! 

First  threw  a  lance  at  thee,  which  yet  life 

Quell'd   not;   then  snatching  hasty  from  the  wound 

His  ashen  beam,  he  ran  into  the  crowd,  996 

Nor  dared  confront  in  fight   even  the  unarm'd 

Patroclus.     But  Patroclus,  by  the  lance. 

And  by  the  stroke  of  an  immortal  hand 

Subdued,  fell  back  toward  his  ranks  again. 

Then,   soon  as  Hector  the  retreat  perceived  uno 

Of  brave  Patroclus  wounded,  issuing  forth 

From  his  own  phalanx,  he  approach'd  and  drove 

A  spear  right  through  his  body  at  the  waist. 

Sounding  he  fell     Loud  groan'd  Achaia's  host 

As  when  the  lion  and  the  sturdy  boar  1006 

Contend  in  battle  on  the  mountain-tops 

For  some  scant  rivulet,  thirst-parch' d  alike. 

Ere  long  the  lion  quells  the  panting  boar; 

So  Priameian  Hector,  spear  in  hand. 

Slew  Mencetiades  the  valiant  slayer  1010 

Of  multitudes,  and  thus  in  accents  wing'd, 

With  fierce  delight  exulted  in  his  iall 
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It  was  thy  thought,  Patroclus,  to  have  laid 
Oar  city  waste,  and  to  have  wafted  hence 
Our  wives  and  daughters  to  thy  native  land,  ioi6 

Their  day  of  liberty  for  ever  set. 
Fool  I   for  their  sakes  the  feet  of  Hector's  steeds 
Fly  into  battle,  and  myself  excel. 
For  their  sakes,  all  our  bravest  of  the  spear* 
That  I  may  turn  from  them  that  evil   hour  loto 

Necessitous.     But  thou  art  vulture's  food. 
Unhappy  youth  I   all  valiant  as  he  is, 
Achilles  hath  no  succor  given  to  thee. 
Who  when  he  sent  thee  forth  whither  himself 
Would  not,  thus  doubtless  gave  thee  oft  in  charge:    io2b 
Ah,  well  beware,  Patroclus,  glorious  Chief! 
That  thou  revisit  not  these  ships  again. 
Till  first  on  hero-slaughterer  Hector's  breast 
Thou  cleave  his  bloody  corselet.     So  he  spake. 
And  with  vain  words  thee  credulous  beguiled.  loao 

To  whom  Patroclus,  mighty  Chief,  with  breath 
Drawn  faintly,  and  dying,  thou  didst  thus  reply. 
Now,  Hector,  boast !   now  glory !   for  the  son 
Of  Saturn  and  Apollo,  me  with  ease 
Vanquishing,  whom  they  had  themselves  disarm'd,       io3b 
Have  made  the  victory  thine ;   else,  twenty  such 
As  thou,  had  fallen  by  my  victorious  spear. 
Me  Phcebus  and  my  ruthless  fate  combined 
To  slay ;   these  foremost ;  but  of  mortal  men 
Euphorbus,  and  thy  praise  is  only  third.  loio 

I  tell  thee  also,  and  within  thy  heart 
Repose  it  deep— thou  shalt  not  long  survive  ; 
But,  even  now,  fate,  and  a  violent  death 
Attend  thee  by  Achilles'  hands  ordain'd  . 
To  perish,  by  iEacides  the  brave.**       '  "  ' ' '  IM^ 

So  saying,  the  shades  of  death  him  wrapp'd  around. 
Down  into  Ades  from  his  limbs  dismiss'd, 

''It  ifl  an  opinion  of  great  antiquity,  that  when  the  aoul  ia  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  body,  its  views  become  stronger  and  olearer,  and  tlis  mind  Is 
sndowad  with  a  spirit  of  una  prediettoo. 
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His  spirit  fled  sorroirful,  of  youth's  fMrime 

A  ad  vigorous  manhood  suddenly  bereft. 

Then,  him  though  dead.  Hector  again  bespake.  loso 

Patroclus  !   these  prophetic  strains  of  death 
At  hand,  and  fate,  why  hast  thou  sung  to  met 
May  not  the  son  of  Thetis  aiure-hair*d, 
Achilles,  perish  first  by  spear  of  mine  ? 

He  said ;  then  pressing  with  his  heel  the  trunk       106I 
Supine,  and  backward  thursting  it,  he  drew 
His  glittering  weapon  from  the  wound,  nor  stajr'd. 
But  lance  in  hand,  the  godlike  charioteer 
Pursued  of  swift  JESacides,  on  fire 

To  smite  Automedon ;  but  him  the  steeds  loeo 

Immortal,  rapid,  by  the  Gods  conferred 
(A  glorious  giA)  on  Peleus,  snatch'd  away. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  BOOK 

Sharp  contest  ensues  around  the  body  of  Patrodus.  Hector  puts  on  the 
armor  of  Achilles.  Menelaus,  having  dispatched  Antilochus  to  Achilles 
with  news  of  the  death  of  Patrodus,  returns  to  the  battle,  and,  together 
with  Meriones,  bears  Patrodus  off  the  fidd,  while  the  Ajaoes  cover  their 
retreat. 
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Nor  Menelaua,  Atreus'  ?aUant  a  on* 

Knew  not  how  Mentetiadea  had  full  en  ^ 

By  Trojan  hands  in  battle  ;    forth   he  rush'd 

All  bright  in  burni:^h'd  armor  through  bis  van, 

And  ai  some  heifer  with  maternal  feara  f 

Now  first  acquainted,  eompassei  around 

Her  young  one  murmuring,  with  tender  moan. 

So  moired  the  hero  of  the  amber  locks  ^^ 

Around   PatrocluSi  before  whom  his  spear 

Advancing  and  broad  shield,  he  death  denounced  10 

On  all  opposers  i   neither  stood  the  son 

Spear-faraed   of  Fan  thus  inattentive  long 

To  slain  Patroclui,   but  approached   the  dead«9 

And  warlike  Menelaus  thus  beapake. 

Prince!   Menelaus  1   Atreus' mighty  eon  1  H 

Yield.     Leave  the  body  and  these   gory  spolla ; 
For  of  the  Trojans  or  allies   of  Troy 
None  sooner  made  Patrodus  bleed  than  I* 
Seek  not  to  rob  me,   therefore,  of  my  praise 
Among  the  Trojans,  lest  my  spear  assail  ^<lj 

Thee  also,  and  thou  perish   premature.* 

To  whom,  indignant,  Atreua'  son  replied. 
Self*praiae,  the  Gods  do  know,  if  little  worth. 

1  tn  the  chase,  the  epollii  of  ihe  pi^f,  the  hlda  ntid  b«id  of  m  ftfilmal, 
bfk«i|red  to  the  oh^  who  gjve  iJ*o  fir^t  woimd.     So  la  wht— the  one  whdi 
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But  neither  lion  may  in  pride  compare 
Nor  panther,  nor  the  sarage  hoar  whose  hearths  a 

High  temper  flashes  in  his  eyes«  with  these 
The  spear  accomplished  youths  of  Panthus*  house. 
Yet  Hyperenor  of  equestrian  (ame 
Lived  not  his  lusty  manhood  to  enjoy. 
Who  scoffingly  defied  my  force  in  arms,  lo 

And  caird  me  most  contemptible  in  fight 
Of  all  the  Danal.     But  him,  I  ween. 
His  feet  bore  never  hence  to  cheer  at  home 
His  wife  and  parents  with  his  glad  return. 
80  also  shall  thy  courage  fierce  be  tamed,  % 

If  thou  oppose  me.    I  command  thee,  go- 
Mix  with  the  multitude;   withstand  not  me, 
Lest  eril  overtake  thee !     To  be  taught 
By  sufferings  only,  is  the  part  of  fools. 

He  said,  but  hira  sway'd  not,  who  thus  replied.  40 

Now,  eren  now,  Atrides!   thou  shalt  rue 
My  brother's  blood  which  thou  hast  shed,  and  mak*st 
His  death  thy  boast.     Thou  hast  his  blooming  bride 
Widow'd,  and  thou  hast  fiU'd  his  parents'  hearts 
With  anguish  of  unutterable  wo;  45 

But  bearing  hence  thy  armor  and  thy  head 
To  Troy,  and  casting  them  at  Pan  thus'  feet, 
And  at  tne  feet  of  Phrontis,  his  espoused, 
I  shall  console  the  miserable  pair. 

Nor  will  I  leave  that  service  unessay'd  60 

Longer,  nor  will  I  fail  through  want  of  force. 
Of  courage,  or  of  terrible  address. 

He  ceased,  and  smote  his  shield,  nor  pierced  the  disk. 
But  bent  his  point  against  the  stubborn  brass. 
Then  Menelaus,  prayer  preferring  first  ss 

To  Jove,*  assail'd  Euphorbus  in  his  turn. 
Whom  pacing  backward  in  the  throat  he  struck, 

s  [The  expediency  and  ntllity  of  prayer,  Homer  misees  no  opportunity  of 
enforcing.  Cold  and  comfortless  as  the  religious  crsed  of  the  heathens  was, 
they  were  piously  attentive  to  its  dictates,  and  to  a  degree  that  may  serve  as 
a  nptooi  to  many  professed  beltofers  of  wfeUtloiL    The  sttatoiieil  1 
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And  with  both  hmnds  and  hit  fall  force  the  tpear 

Impelling,  urged  it  through  his  neck  behind. 

Sounding  he  fell;    loud  rang  his  battered  arras.  lo 

His  locks,  which  even  the  Graces  might  hare  ownM* 

Blood-sullied,  and  his  ringlets  wound  about 

With  twine  of  gold  and  silver,  swept  the  dust. 

As  the  luxuriant  olive  by  a  swain 

Reared  in  some  solitude  where  rills  abound,  61 

Puts  forth  her  buds,  and  fann'd  by  genial  airs 

On  all  sides,  hangs  her  boughs  with  whitest  flowers, 

But  by  a  sudden  whirlwind  from  its  trench 

Uptom,  it  lies  extended  on  the  field  ; 

Such,  Panthus*  warlike  son  Euphorbus  seemed,  70 

By  Menelaus,  son  of  Atreus,  slain 

Suddenly,  and  of  ail  his  arms  despoil'd. 

But  as  the  lion  on  the  mountains  bred. 

Glorious  in  strength,  when  he  hath  seized  the  best 

And  fairest  of  the  herd,  with  savage  fangs  7S 

First  breaks  her  neck,  then  laps  the  bloody  paunch 

Torn  wide ;   meantime,  around  him,  but  remote, 

Dogs  stand  and  swains  clamoring,  yet  by  fear 

Repressed,  annoy  him  nof  nor  dare  approach ; 

So  there  all  wanted  courage  to  oppose  80 

The  force  of  Menelaus,  glorious  Chief. 

Then,  easily  had  Menelaus  borne 

The  armor  of  the  son  of  Panthus  thence, 

But  that  Apollo  the  illustrious  prize 

Denied  him,  who  in  semblance  of  the  Chief  $$ 

Of  the  Ciconians,  Mentes,  prompted  forth 

Against  him  Hector  terrible  as  Mars, 

of  pnijer,  giTen  us  in  the  9th  Book  of  the  Iliad  from  the  lips  of  Phosnix,  the 
speech  of  Antilochut  in  the  23d,  in  which  he  aecribee  the  ill  tacceae  of  Eu- 
melus  in  the  chariot  race  to  his  neglect  of  prayer,  and  that  of  Pisistratus  in 
the  3d  book  of  the  Odyssey,  where  tpeaking  of  the  newly-arrived  Telemachoa^ 
hesajrs; 

For  I  deem 

Him  wont  to  pray ;  since  all  of  erery  land 

Need  succor  from  the  Oods;  ^ 

•rs  so  many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  remark;  to  which  a  corious  reader 
might  easily  add  a  multitude.]— Ta. 
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Whose  spirit  thus  in  accents  wing*d  he  roused. 

Hector !   the  chase  is  vain ;   here  thou  porsuest 
The  horses  of  ^acides  the  brave,  90 

Which  thou  shalt  never  win,  for  they  are  steeds 
Of  fiery  nature,  such  as  ill  endure 
To  draw  or  carry   mortal  man,  himself. 
Except,  whom  an  immortal  mother  bore* 
Meantime,  bold  Menelaus,  in  defence  9s 

Of  dead  Patroclus,  hath  a  Trojan  slain 
Of  highest  note,  Euphorbus,  Panthus*  son. 
And  hath  his  might  in  arms  for  ever  queird. 

So  spake  the  God  and  to  the  fight  returned. 
But  grief  intolerable  at  that  word  100 

Seized  Hector ;  darting  through  the  ranks  his  eye. 
He  knew  at  once  who  strippM  Euphorbus'  arms. 
And  him  knew  also  lying  on  the  field. 
And  from  his  wide  wound  bleeding  copious  stilL 
Then  dazzling  bright  in  arms,  through  all  the  van         105 
He  flew,  shrill-shouting,  fierce  as  Vulcan's  fire 
Unquenchable  ;  nor  were  his  shouts  unheard 
By  Atreus'  son,  who  with  hi^  noble  mind 
Conferring  sad,  thus  to  himself  began. 

Alas !  if  I  forsake  these  gorgeous  spoils*  no 

And  leave  Patroclus  for  my  glory  slain, 
I  fear  lest  the  Achaians  at  that  sight 
Incensed,  reproach  me;   and  if,  urged  by  shame, 
I  fight  with  Hector  and  his  host,  alone. 
Lest,  hemm'd  around  by  multitudes,  I  fall ;  115 

For  Hector,  by  his  whole  embattled  force 
Attended,  comes.     But  whither  tend  my  thoughts? 
No  man  may  combat  with  anotlier  fenced 
By  power  divine  and  whom  the  Gods  exalt, 
But  he  must  draw -down  wo  on  his  own  head.  12O 

Me,  therefore,  none  of  all  Achaia's  host 
Will  blame  indignant,  seeing  my  retreat 
From  Hector,  whom  themselves  the  Gods  assist 
But  might  the  battle-shout  of  Ajax  once 
Reach  me,  with  force  united  we  would  strive,  i2f 
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Even  in  opposition  to  a  God« 

To  rescue  for  Achilles*  sake,  his  friend. 

Task  arduous!    but  less  arduous  than  this. 

While  he  thus  meditated,  swift  advanced 
The  Trojan  ranks,  with   Hector  at  their  head.  130 

He  then,  retiring  slow,  and  turning  oft. 
Forsook  the  body.     As  by  dogs  and  swains 
"With  clamors  loud  and  spears  driven  from  the  stalls 
A  bearded  lion  goes,  hi^poble  heart 
Abhors  retreat,  and  slow  ne  quits  the  prey ;  13s 

So  Menelaus  with  slow    steps  forsook 
Patroclus,  and  arrived  in  front,  at  length. 
Of  his  own  phalanx,  stood,  with  sharpened  eyes 
Seeking  vast  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon. 
Him  leftward,  soon,  of  all  the  field  he  raarkM  140 

Encouraging  aloud  his  band,  whose  hearts 
"With  terrors  irresistible  himself 
Phoebus  had  fill'd.     He  ran,  and  at  his  side 
Standing,  incontinent  him  thus  bespake. 

My  gallant  Ajax,  haste — come  quickly — strive  145 

With  me  to  rescue  for  Achilles'  sake 
His  friend,  though  bare,  for  Hector  hath  his  arms. 

He  said,  and  by  his  words  the  noble  mind 
Of  Ajax  roused ;  issuing  through  the  van 
He  went,  and  Menelaus  at  his  side.  150 

Hector  the  body  of  Patroclus  dragg'd, 
Stript  of  his  arms,  with  falchion  keen  erelong 
Purposing  to  strike  off  his  head,  and  cast 
His  tfunk,  drawn  distant,  to  the  dogs  of  Troy. 
But  Ajax,  with  broad  shield  tower-like,  approached..      155 
Then   Hector,  to  his  bands  retreating,  sprang 
Into  his  chariot,  and  to  others  gave 
The  splendid  arms  in   charge,  who  into  Troy 
Should  bear  the  destined   trophy  of  his  praise. 
But  Ajax  with  his  broad  shield  guarding  stood  160 

Slain  Menoetiades,  as  for  his  whelps 
The  lion  stonds ;   him  through  some  forest  drear 
Leading  his  little  ones,  the  hunters  meet ; 
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Fire  glimmers  in  his  looks,  and  down  he  dnws 

His  whole  brow  into  frowns,  coTering  his  eyes ;  ]6| 

80,  guarding  slain  Pat  rod  us,  4jax  loured. 

On  the  other  side,  with  tender  grief  oppressed 

Unspeakable,  brave  Menelaus  stood. 

But  Glaucus,  leader  of  the  Lycian  band. 

Son  of  Hippolochus,  in  bitter  terms  170 

Indignant,  reprimanded   Hector  thus. 

Ah,  Hector,  Chieftain  of  ei^lling  form, 
But  all  unfurnish'd  with  a  warrior's  heart! 
Unwarranted  I  deem  thy  great  renown 
Who  art  to  flight  addicted.     Think,  henceforth,  m 

How  ye  shall  save  city  and  citadel 
Thou  and  thy  people  born  in  Troy,  alone. 
No  Lycian   shall,  at  least,  in  your  defence 
Fight  with  the  Grecians,  for  our  ceaseless  toil 
In  arms,  hath  ever  been  a  thankless  task.  131 

Inglorious  Chief!    how  wilt  thou  save  a   worse 
From  warring  crowds,  who  hast  Harpedon  left 
Thy  guest,  thy  friend,  to  be  a  spoil,  a  prey 
To  yonder  Argives?     While  he  lived  he  much 
'  Thee  and  thy  city   profited,  whom  dead  1% 

Thou  fear'st  to  rescue  even  from  the  dogs. 
Now,  therefore,  may  but  my  advice  prevail. 
Back  to  your  country,  Lycians  !    so,  at  once. 
Shall  remediless  ruin  fall  on   Troy. 
For  had  the  Trojans  now  a  daring  heart  i9| 

Intrepid,  such  as  in  the  breast  resides 
Of  laborers  in  their  country's  dear  behalf. 
We  soon  should  drag  Fatroclus  into  Troy; 
And  were  his  body,  from  the  battle  drawn. 
In  Priam's  royal  city  once   secured,  196 

As  soon,  the   Argives  would  in  ransom  give 
Sarpedon's  body  with  his  splendid  arms 
To  be  conducted  safe  into  the  town.' 
For  when  Fatroclus  fell,  the  friend  was  slain 
Of  such   a  Chief  as  is   not  in  the  fleet  2OD 

For  valor,  and  his  bands  are  dauntless  alL 
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Bat  thou,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  Ajas^  eye 
Confounded,  hast  not  dared  in  arms  to  face 
That  warrior  bold,  superior  far  to  thee. 

To  whom  brare  Hector,  frowning  stem,  replied.        tos 
Why,  Glaiicus !  should  a  Chief  like  thee  his  tongue 
Presume  to  employ  thus  haughtily?    My  (riend! 
I  thee  accounted  wisest,  once,  of  all 
Who  dwell  in  fruitful  Lycia,  but  thy  speech 
Now  utter'd  altogether  merits  blame,  210 

In  which  thou  tell*st  me  that  I   fear  to  stand 
Against  vast  Ajax.     Know  that  I  from  fight 
Bhrink   not,  nor  yet  from  sound  of  prancing  steeds; 
But  Jove's  high  purpose' evermore  prevails 
Against  the  thoughts  of  man  ;    he  turns  to  flight         215 
The  bravest,  and  the  victory  takes  with  ease 
Even  from   those  whom  once  he  favor*d  most. 
But  hither,  friend !  stand   with  me ;   mark  my  deed ; 
Prove  me,  if  I  be  found,  as  thou  hast  said, 
An  idler  all  the  day,  or  if  by  force  220 

I  not  compel  some  Grecian  to  renounce 
Patroclus,  even  the  boldest  of  them  all. 

He   ceased,  and  to  his  host  exclaim'd  aloud. 
Trojans,  and  Lycians,  and  close-fighting  sons 
Of  Dardanus,  oh  be  ye    men,  my  friends !  221 

Now  summon  all   your  fortitude,  while  I 
Put  .on  the  armor  of  Achilles,  won 
From  the  renowned  Patroclus  slain  by  me. 

So  saying,  illustrious  Hector  from  the  clash 
Of  spears  withdrew,  and  with  his  swiftest  pace  290 

Departing,  overtook,  not  far  remote. 
The  bearers  of  Achilles'  arms  to  Troy. 
Apart  from  all  the  horrors  of  the  field 
Standing,  he  changed  his  armor ;    gave  his  own 
To  be  by  them  to  sacred  Ilium  borne,  235 

And   the  immortal   arms  of  Peleus'  son 
Achilles,  by  the  ever-living  Gods 
To  Peletts  given,  put  on.     Those  arms  the  Sire, 
Now  old  himself;  had  on  his  son  conferred. 
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But  in  those  arms  hia  son  grew  never  old.  240 

Him,  therefore,  soon  as  cloud-assembler  Jove 
Saw  glittering  in  divine  Achilles'  arms. 
Contemplative  he  shook  his  brows,  and  said. 

Ah  hapless  Chief!    thy  death,  although  at  hand. 
Nought  troubles  thee.     Thou  wear'st  his  heavenly  arms, 
Who  all  excels,  terror  of  Ilium*s  host.  245 

His  friend,  though  bold  yet  gentle,  thou  hast  slain. 
And  hast  the  brows  and  bosom  of  the  dead 
Unseemly  bared :   yet,  bright  success  awhile 
I  give  thee ;   so  compensating  thy  lot,  2GO 

From  whom  Andromache  shall  ne*er  receive 
Those  glorious  arms,  for  thou  shalt  ne'er  return. 

So  spake  the  Thunderer,  and  his  sable  brows 
Shaking,  confirm 'd  the  word.     But  Hector  found 
The  armor  apt ;   the  God  of  war  his  soul  2S$ 

With  fury  fill'd,  he  felt  his  limbs  afresh 
Invigorated,  and  with  loudest  shouts 
Returned  to  his  illustrious  allies. 
To  them  he  seem'd,  clad  in  those  radiant  arms. 
Himself  Achilles  ;   rank  by  rank  he  pass'd  200 

Through  all  the  host,  exhorting  every  Chief, 
Asteropaeus,  Mesthles,  Phorcys,  Medon, 
Thersilochus,  Deisenor    augur  Ennomus, 
Chromius,  Hippothotts ;  all  these  he  roused 
To  battle,  and  in  accents  wingM  began.  285 

Hear  me,  ye  myriads,  neighbors  and  allies  I 
For  not  through  fond  desire  to  fill  the  plain 
With  multitudes,  have  I  convened  you  here 
Each  from  his  city,  but  that  well-inclined 
To  Ilium,  ye  might  help  to  guard  our  wives  270 

And  little  ones  against  the  host  of  Greece. 
Therefore  it  is  that  forage  large  and  gifts 
Providing  for  you,  I  exhaust  the  stores 
Of  Troy,  and  drain  our  people  for  your  sake. 
Turn  then  direct  against  them,  and  his  life  275 

Save  each,  or  lose ;   it  is  the  course  of  war. 
Him  who  shall  drag,  though  dead,  Patroclus  home 
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Into  the  host  of  Troy,  and  shall  repulse 

Ajax,  I  will  reward  with  half  the  spoils, 

And  half  shall  be   my  own ;   glory  and  praise  280 

Shall  also  be  his  meed,  equal  to  mine. 

He  ended ;   they  compact  with  lifted  spears 
Bore  on  the  Danai,  conceiving  each 
Warm  expectation  in  his  heart  to  wrest 
From   Ajax  son  of  Telamon,  the  dead.  286 

Vain  hope  !   he  many  a  lifeless  Trojan  heap'd 
On  slain  Patroclus,  but  at  length  his  speech 
To  warlike  Menelaus  thus  addressM. 

Ah,  Menelaus,  valiant  friend  !     I  hope 
No  longer,  now,  that  even  we  shall  'scape  290 

Ourselves  from  fight ;   nor  fear  I  so  the  loss 
Of  dead  Patroclus,  who  shall  soon  the  dogs 
Of  Ilium,  and  the  fowls  sate  with  his  flesh. 
As  for  ray  life  I  tremble  and  for  thine. 
That  cloud  of  battle.  Hector,  such  a  gloom  291 

Sheds  all  around  ;   death  manifest  impends. 
Haste— call  our  best,  if  even  they  can  hear. 

He  spake,  nor  Menelaus  not  complied, 
But  call'd  aloud  on  all  the  Chiefs  of  Greece. 

Friends,  senators,  and  leaders  of  the  powers  aoo 

Of  Argos !   who  with  Agamemnon  drink 
And  Menelaus  «t  the  public  feast, 
Each  bearing  rule  o'er  many,  by  the  will 
Of  Jove  advanced  to  honor  and  renown ! 
The  task  were  difficult  to  single  out  805 

Chief  aAer  Chief  by  name  amid  the  blaze 
Of  such  contention ;   but  oh,  come  yourselves 
Indignant  forth,  nor  let  the  dogs  of  Troy 
Patroclus  rend,  and  gambol  with  his  bones ! 

He  ceased,  whom  Olliades  the  swift  810 

Hearing  incontinent,  of  all  the  Chiefs 
Ran  foremost,  after  whom  Idomeneus 
Approach*d,  and  dread  as  homicidal  Mars 
Meriones.     But  never  mind   of  man 
Could  even  in  silent  recollection  name  tlS 
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The  whole  vast  mnltitiide  who,  fo]1o,wing  these, 

Renew'd  the  battle  oa  the  part  of  Greece. 

The  Trojans  first,  with  Hector  at  their  head. 

Wedged  in  close  phalanx,  msh^d  to  the  assanlt. 

As  when  within  some  rapid  river's  mouth  320 

The  billows  and  stream  clash,  on  either  shore  * 

Loud   sounds  the  roar*  of  waves  ejected  wide. 

Such  seero'd  the  clamors  of  the  Trojan  host. 

But  the  Achaians,  one  in  heart,  around 

Patroclus  stood,  bulwark'd  with  shields  of  brass,  32s 

And  over  all  their  glittering  helmets  Jove 

Darkness  diffused,  for  he  had  loved   Patroclus 

While  yet  he  lived  friend   of  ^acides, 

And  now,  abhorring  that  the  dogs  of  Troy 

Should  eat  him,  urged   the  Greeks   to  his  defence.      330 

The   host  of  Troy  first  shook  the   Grecian  host; 

The  body  left,  they  fied ;  yet   of  them  all, 

The  Trojan  powers,  determined  as  they  were. 

Slew  none,   but  draggM  the  body.     Neither  stood 

The  Greeks  long  time   aloof,  soon  as  repulsed  395 

Again  led  on  by  Ajax,  who  in  form 

And  in  exploits  all  others  far  excellM, 

Peerless   iEacides  alone   except. 

Right  through  the  foremost  combatants  he  rush*d. 

In  force  resembling  most  some  savage  boar  340 

That  in  the  mountains  bursting  through  the  brakes. 

The  swains   disperses  and  their  hounds  with  ease; 

Like  him,  illustrious  Ajax,  mighty  son 

Of  Telamon,  at  his  assault  dispersed 

With  ease  the  close  imbattled  ranks  who   fought  34s 

Around  Patroclus'  body,  strong  in  hope 

To  achieve  it,  and   to   make  the  g\6ry  theirs. 

HippothoQs,  a  youth  of  high  renown. 

Son   of  Pelasgian  Lethus,  by  a  noose 

Around  his  ancle  ca^t  dragg'd  through  the  fight  35O 

*  (There  is  no  word  Id  our  language  expressive  of  loud  sound  at  all  eompt- 
rable  in  effect  to  iho  Greek  Bo-o-onn.  I  have  therefore  endeaTored  by  tlM 
jozta-position  of  two  words  similar  in  sound,  to  palliate  in  ■onM  dagfse  t 
defect  which  it  was  not  in  luy  power  to  cure.]— Tb. 
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Patroclus,  so  to  gratify  the  host 
Of  Ilium  and  their  Chief;  but  evil  him 
Reach'd  suddenly,  by  none  of  all  his  friends 
(Though  numerous   wished  to  save  him)  tum*d  aside. 
For  swiA  advancing  on  him  through  the  crowd  355 

The  son  of  Telamon  pierced,  spear  in  hand, 
His  helmet  brazen-cheek 'd  ;    the  crested  casque. 
So  smitten,  opened  wide,   for  huge  the  hand 
And  ponderous  was  the  spear  that  gave  the  blow 
And  all  around  its  neck,  mingled  with  blood  360 

Gush'd  forth  the  brain.     There,  lifeless,  down  he  sank. 
Let  fall  the  heroes  foot,  and  fell  himself 
Prone  on  the  dead,  never  to  see  again 
Deep-soird  Larissa,  never  to  require 
Their  kind  solicitudes  who  gave  him  birth,  381 

In  bloom  of  life  by  dauntless  Ajax  slain. 
Then  Hector  hurl'd  at  Ajax  his  bright  spear. 
But  he,   forewarn'd  of  its  approach,  escaped 
Narrowly,  and  it  pierced   Schedius  instead, 
Brave  son  of  Iphitus  ;   he,  noblest  Chief  270 

Of  the  Phocensians,  over  many  reign'd, 
Dwelling  in  Panopeus  the  far-renown*d. 
Entering  beneath  the  clavicle  *  the  point 
Right  through  his  shoulder's  summit  passM  behind* 
And  on  his  loud-resounding  arms  he  fell.  37B 

But  Ajax  at  his  waist  wounded  the  son 
Of  PhcBnops,  valiant  Phorcys,  while  he  stood 
Guarding  HippothOus  ;   through  his  hollow  mail 
Enforced  the  weapon  drank  his  inmost  life. 
And  in  his  palm,  supine,  he  clenchM  the  dust.  330 

Then,  Hector  with  the  foremost  Chiefs  of  Troy 
Fell  back  ;    the  Argives  sent  a  shout  to  heaven, 
And  dragging  Phorcys  and  Hippothous  thence 
Stripp'd  both.     In  that  bright  moment  Ilium's  host 
Pear-queird  before  Achaia's  warlike  sons  385 

Had  Troy  re-enler'd,  and  the  host  of  Greece 
By  matchless  might  and  fortitude  their  own 
<  [Or  coUar-bone.] 
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Had  snatched  a  rictory  from  the  grasp  of  fate. 

Bat  that,  himself,  the  King  of  radiant  shafts 

^neas  roused ;    Epytis*  son  he  seem*d  390 

Periphas,  ancient  in  the  service  grown 

Of  old  Anchises  whom  he  dearly  loved ; 

His  form  assumed,  Apollo  thus  began. 

How  could  ye  save,  ^neas,  were  the  Gods 
Your  enemies,  the  towers  of  lofty  Troy  ?  395 

As  I  have  others  seen,  warriors  who   would, 
Men  fiird  with  might  and  valor,  firm  themselves 
And  Chiefs  of  multitudes  disdaining  fear. 
But  Jove  to  us  the  victory  far  more 
Than  to  the  Grecians  wills ;   therefore  the  fault  400 

Is  yours,  who  tremble  and  refuse  the  fight. 

He  ended,  whom  ^neas  marking,  knew 
At  once  the  glorious  Archer  of  the  skies, 
And  thus  to  distant  Hector  calPd  aloud. 

Oh,  Hector,  and  ye  other  Chiefs  of  Troy  40s 

And  of  her  brave  confederates  !     Shame  it  were 
Should  wc  re-enter  Ilium,  driven  to  flight 
By  dastard  fear  before  the  host  of  Greece. 
A  God  assured  me  even  now,  that  Jove, 
Supreme  in  battle,  gives  his  aid  to  Troy.  410 

Rush,  therefore,  on  the  Danal  direct. 
Nor  let  them,  safe  at  least  and  unannoy'd. 
Bear  hence  Patroclus'  body  to  the  fleet 

He  spake,  and  starting  far  into  the  van 
Stood  foremost  forth ;    they,  wheeling,  faced  the  Greeks. 
Then,  spear  in  hand,  iEneas  smote  the  friend  416 

Of  Lycomedes,  brave  Leocritus, 
Son  of  Arisbas.     Lycomedes  saw 
Compassionate  his  death,  and  drawing  nigh 
First  stood,  then  hurling  his  resplendent  lance,  420 

Right  through  the  liver  Apisaon  pierced 
OfiTspring  of  Hippasus,  his  chest  beneath. 
And,  lifeless,  instant,  on    the  field  he  fell. 
He  from  Pseonia  the  deep  soil'd  to  Troy 
Came  forth,  Asteropseus  sole  except,  42s 
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Bravest  of  all  P»onia*8  band  in  arms. 

Asteropsus  saw,  and  to  the  van 

Sprang  forth  for  furious  combat  well  prepared, 

But  room  for  fight  found  none,  so  thick  a  fence 

Of  shields  and  ported  spears  fronted  secure  430 

The  phalanx  guarding  Menoetiades. 

For  Ajax  ranging  all  the  ranks,  aloud 

Admonish 'd  them  that  no  man  yielding  ground 

Should  leave  Patroclus,  or  advance    before 

The  rest,  but  all  alike  fight  and  stand  fast.  /  '        435 

Such  order  gave  huge  Ajax ;  purple  gore  ^        ^       ^- 

Drench'd  all  the  ground ;    in  slaughtered  heaps  ihej  fell 

Trojans  and  Trojan  aids  of  dauntless  hearts 

And  Grecians  ;    for  not  even  they  the  fight 

Waged  bloodless,  though  with  far  less  cost  of  blood,     440 

Each  mindful  to  avert  his  fellow's   fate. 

Thus  burnM  the  battle  ;    neither  hadst  thou  deem*d 
The  sun  himself  in  heaven  unquench'd,  or  moon. 
Beneath  a  cope  so  dense  of  dar-kness  strove 
Unceasing  all  the  most  renown'd  in  arms  445 

For  Menoetiades.     Meantime  the   war, 
Wherever  else,  the  bright-arm*d  Grecians  waged 
And  Trojans  under  skies  serene.     The  sun 
On  them  his  radiance  darted  ;    not  a  cloud, 
From  mountain  or  from  vale  rising,  allay'd  460 

His  fervor;   there  at  distance  due  they  fought 
•  And  paused  by  turns,  and  shunnM  the  cruel  dart 
But  in  the  middle  field  not  war  alone 
They  sufifer'd,  but  night  also ;   ruthless  raged 
The  iron  storm,  and  all  the  mightiest  bled.  466 

Two  glorious  Chiefs,  the  while,  Antilochus 
And  Thrasymedes,  had  no  tidings  heard 
Of  brave  Patroclus  slain,  but  deem'd  him   still 
Living,  and  troubling  still  the  host  of  Troy ; 
For  watchful^  only  to  prevent  the  flight  460 

Or  slaughter  of  their  fellow- warriors,  they 

«  [The  proper  meaning  of  ImMvoft/rw — is  not  simply  looking  on^  but  pro- 
widhtg  ogainaL    And  thus  their  ignorance  of  the  death  of  Patroclus  Is  ao> 
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Maintained  a  distant  station,  so  enjoinM 

By  Nestor  when  he  sent  them  to  the  field. 

But  fiery  conflict  arduous  employ*d 

The  rest  all   day  continual ;   knees  and  legs,  4gs 

Feet,  hands,  and  eyes  of  those  who  fought  to  guard 

The  valiant  friend  of  swift  iEacides 

Sweat  gatherM  foul  and  dust.     As   when  a  man 

A  huge  ox-hide  drunken  with  slippery  lard 

Gives  to  be  stretch'd,  his  servants  all  around  470 

Disposed,  just  intervals  between,  the  task 

Ply  strenuous,  and  while  many  straining  hard 

Extend  it  eqttal  on  all  sides,  it  sweats 

The  moisture  out,  and  drinks  the  unction  in,' 

So  they,  in  narrow  space  struggling,  the  dead  475 

Dragged  every  way,  warm  hope  conceiving,  these 

To  drag  him  thence  to  Troy,  those,  to  the  ships. 

Wild  tumult  raged  around  him  ;    neither  Mars, 

Gatherer  of  hosts  to  battle,  nor  herself 

Pallas,  however  angry,  had  beheld  480 

That  conflict  with  disdain,  Jove  to  such  length 

Protracted  on  that  day  the  bloody  toil 

Of  steeds  and  men  for  Menoetiades. 

Nor  knew  divine  Achilles  or  had  aught 

Heard  of  Patroclus  slain,  for  from  the  ships  435 

Remote  they  fought,  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy. 

He,  therefore,  fear'd  not  for  his  death,  but  hope 

Indulged  much  rather,  that,  the  battle  push'd 

To  Ilium's  gates,  he  should  return  alive. 

For  that  his  friend,  unaided  by  himself  490 

counted  for.  They  were  ordered  by  Nestor  to  a  post  in  which  they  should 
hove  littJe  to  do  themselves,  except  to  superintend  others,  and  were  conse- 
quently too  remote  from  Patroclus  to  see  him  foil,  or  even  to  hear  that  be 
had  fallen.— See  Villoisson.]— Ta. 

<  This  is  one  of  the  similes  of  Homer  which  illustrates  the  manners  and 
customs  of  his  age.  The  mode  of  preparing  hides  for  use  is  particularly 
described.  They  were  first  soAened  with  oil,  and  then  were  stretched  in 
every  direction  by  the  hands  of  men,  so  that  the  moisture  might  be  removed, 
and  the  oil  might  penetrate  them.  Considered  in  the  single  point  of  compa- 
rison intended,  it  gives  a  lively  picture  of  the  struggle  on  all  aides  to  get 
lion  of  the  body.— Fblton. 
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Or  even  aided,  should  prevail  to  lay 

Troy  waste,  he  nought  supposed ;   by  Thetis  wam*d 

In  secret  conference  oft,  he  better  knew 

Jove's  purpose ;  yet  not  even  she  had  borne 

Those  dreadful  tidings  to  his  ear,  the  loss  495 

Immeasurable  of  his  dearest  friend. 

They  all  around  the  dead  fought  spear  in  hand 
With  mutual  slaughter  ceaseless,  and  amid 
Achaia*s  host  thus  spake  a  Chief  mail-arm'd. 

Shame  were  it,  Grecians  !   should  we  seek  by  flight  500 
Our  galleys  now ;   yawn  earth  our  feet  beneath 
And  here  ingulf  us  rather !     Better  far 
Than  to  permit  the  steed-famed  host  of  Troy 
To  drag  Patroclus  hence  into  the  town. 

And  make  the  glory  of  this  conflict  theirs.  501 

Thus  also  of  the  dauntless  Trojans  spake 

A  certain  warrior.     Oh,  my  friends !   although 

The  Fates  ordain  us,  one  and  all,  to  die 

Around  this  body,  stand !   quit  not  the  field. 

So  spake  the  warrior  prompting  into  act  610 

The  courage  of  his  friends,  and  such  they  strove 

On  both  sides  ;   high  into  the  vault  of  heaven 

The  iron  din  passM  through  the  desart  air. 

Meantime  the  horses  of  iEacides 

From  fight  withdrawn,  soon  as  they  understood  616 

Their  charioteer  fallen  in  the  dust  beneath 

The  arm  of  homicidal  Hector,  wept. 

Them  oft  with  hasty  lash  Diores'  son 

Automedon  impatient  smote,  full  oft 

He  stroked  them  gently,  and  as  oft  he  chode ;  ^  520 

Yet  neither  to  the  fleet  ranged  on  the  shore 

Of  spacious  Hellespont  would  they  return, 

Nor  with  the  Grecians  seek  the  fight,  but  stood 

As  a  sepulchral  pillar  stands,  unmoved 

Between  their  traces  ;•  to  the  earth  they  hung  626 

7  This  is  the  proper  imperfect  of  the  verb  chide,  thoueh  modem  umgd  has 
•nbstituted  chid^  a  word  of  mean  and  awkward  sound,  in  ih ;  pi  ice  of  it. 

«  This  alliidee  to  the  custom  of  placing  oolamoa  upon  tombs,  on  which  were 
ftsquently  represented  charioia  with  two  or  four  bones.  Tlie  horaes  aland- 
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Their  heads,  with  plenteous  tears  their  drirer  moumM, 
And  mingled  their  dishevell'd  manes  with  dust. 
Jove  saw  their  grief  with  pity,  and  his  brows 
Shaking,  within  himself  thus,  pensive,  said. 

Ah  hapless  pair  !     Wherefore  by  gift  divine  630 

Were  ye  to  Peleus  given,  a  mortal  king. 
Yourselves  immortal  and  from  age  exempt? 
Was  it  that  ye  might  share  in  human  woes? 
For,  of  all  things  that  breathe  or  creep  the  earth. 
No  creature  lives  so  mere  a  wretch  as  man.  535 

Yet  shall  not  Priameian  Hector  ride 
Triumphant,  drawn  by  you.     Myself  forbid. 
Suffice  it  that  he  boasts  vain-gloriously 
Those  arms  his  own.     Your  spirit  and  your  limbs 
I  will  invigorate,  that  ye  may  bear  MO 

Safe  hence  Automedon  into  the  fleet. 
For  I  ordain  the  Trojans  still  to  spread 
Carnage  around  victorious,  till  they  reach 
The  gallant  barks,  and  till  th^  sun  at  length 
Descending,  sacred  darkness  cover  all.  545 

He  said,  and  with  new  might  the  steeds  inspired. 
They,  shaking  from  their  hair  profuse  the  dust, 
Between  the  van  of  either  army  whirl'd 
The  rapid  chariot.     Fighting  as  he  pass'd. 
Though  fiird  with  sorrow  for  his  slaughtered  friend,     550 
Automedon  high-mounted  swept  the  field 
Impetuous  as  a  vuUure  scattering  geese ; 
Now  would  he  vanbh,  and  now,  turn'd  again, 
Chase  through  a  multitude  his  trembling  foe  ; 
But  whomsoe'er  he  foUow'd,  none  he  slew,  656 

Nor  was  the  task  possible  to  a  Chief 
Sole  in  the  sacred  chariot,  both  to  aim 
The  spear  aright  and  guide  the  fiery  steeds. 

ing  still  to  mourn  for  their  master,  could  not  be  more  finely  represented 
than  by  the  dumb  sorrow  of  images  standing  over  a  tomb.  Perhaps  the 
very  posture  in  which  these  horses  are  described,  their  heads  bowed  down, 
and  their  manes  falling  in  the  dust,  has  an  allusion  to  the  attitude  in  which 
those  statues  on  monuments  were  usoaliy  represented  j  there  are  bas-reliefs 
that  £iVor  this  conjecture. 
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At  length  Alcimedon,  his  friend  in  ann8« 

Son  of  Laerceus  son  of  ^mon,  him  660 

Obsenring,  from  behind  the  chariot  hailM 

The  flying  warrior,  whom  he  thus  bespake. 

What  power,  Automedon  !  hath  ta'en  away 
Thy  better  judgment,  and  thy  breast  inspired 
With  this  yain  purpose  to  assail  alone  Ms 

The  Trojan  van?  Thy  partner  in  the  fight 
Is  slain,  and  Hector  on  his  shoulders  bears, 
Elate,  the  armor  of  ^acides. 

Then,  answer  thus  Automedon  returned, 
Son  of  Diores.     Who  of  all  our  host  f70 

Was  ever  skill'd,  Alcimedon  !   as  thou 
To  rule  the  £re  of  these  immortal  steeds, 
Saye  only  while  he  lived,  peer  of  the  Gods 
In  that  great  art,  Patroclus,  now  no  more  ? 
Thou,  therefore,  the  resplendent  reins  receive  676 

And  scourge,  while  I,  dismounting,  wage  the  fight. 

He  ceased  ;  Alcimedon  without  delay 
The  battle-chariot  mounting,  seized  at  once 
The  lash  and  reins,  and  from  his  seat  down  leap'd 
Automedon.     Them  noble  Hector  mark'd,  680 

And  to  ^neas  at  his  side  began. 

Illustrious  Chief  of  Trojans  brazen-maiPd 

^neas  !      I  have  noticed  yonder  steeds 

Of  swift  Achilles  rushing  into  fight 

Conspicuous,  but  under  sway  of  hands  686 

Unskilful ;   whence  arises  a  fair  hope 

That  we  might  seize  them,  wert  thou  so  inclined  ; 

For  never  would  those  two  dare  to  oppose 

In  battle  an  assault  dreadful  as  ours. 

He  ended,  nor  the  valiant  son  refused  690 

Of  old   Anchises,  but   with  targets  firm 

Of  season'd  hide  brass-plated   thrown   athwart 

Their  shoulders,  both  advanced  direct,  with  whom 

Of  godlike  form  Aretus  also   went 

And  Chromius.     Ardent  hope   they  all  conceived  696 

To  slay  those  Chiefs,  and  from  the  field  to  drive 
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Achilles*  lofty  steeds.     Vain  hope !   for  them 

No  bloodless  strife  awaited  with  the  force 

Of  brayc  Automedon ;   he,  prayer  to  Jove 

First  offering,  felt  his  angry  soul  with  might  aOO 

Heroic  fiil'd,  and   thus   his   faithful  friend 

Alcimedon,  incontinent,  addrcss'd. 

Alcimedon !  hold  not  the  steeds  remote 
But  breathing  on  my  back ;  for  I  expect 
That  never  Priameian   Hector's  rage  m 

Shall  limit  know,  or  pause,  till,  slaying  us. 
He  shall  himself  the  coursers  ample-maned 
Mount  of  Achilles,  and  to  flight  compel 
The  Argive  host,  or  perish  in  the  van. 

So  saying,  he  callM   aloud   on  Menelaus  610 

With   either   Ajax.     Oh,  illustrious  Chiefs 
Of  Aigos,  Menelaus,  and  ye  bold 
Ajaces ! '   leaving  all   your  best  to  cope 
With   Ilium's  powers  and   to  protect  the  dead, 
From  friends  still  living  ward   the  bitter  day.  61ft 

For  hither  borne,  two   Chiefs,  bravest  of  all 
The  Trojans,  Hector  and  JGneas  rush 
Right  through  the  battle.     The  events  of  war 
Heaven  orders  ;    therefore  even  I  will  give 
My  spear  its  flight,  and  Jove  dispose  the  rest!  esQ 

He  said,  and  brandishing  his  massy  spear 
Dismiss'd  it  at  Aretus  ;   full  he  smote 
His  ample  shield,  nor  stay'd  the  pointed  brass. 
But  penetrating  sheer  the  disk,  his  belt 
Pierced  also,  and  stood  planted  in  his  waist.  62S 

As  when  some  vigorous  youth  with  sharpen'd  axe 
A  pastured  bullock  smites  behind  the  horns 
And  hews  the  muscle  through ;   he,  at  the  stroke 
Springs  forth  and  falls,  so  sprang  Aretus  forth, 
Then  fell   supine,  and   in  his  bowels  stood  690 

The  keen-edged  lance  still  quivering  till  he  died. 
Then  Hector,  in  return,  his  radiant  spear 

*  [The  Latin  plural  of  AJHX  is  rometimes  necesaary,  because  the  EogUsIl 
plural— ^axes — would  be  insupportable.] — T*. 
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HurlM  at  Antomedon,  who  of  its  flight 

ForewarD*d,  his  body  bowing  prone,  the   stroke 

Eluded,  and  the  spear  piercing  the  soil  535 

Behind  him,  shook  to  its  superior  end, 

Till,  spent  by   slow  degrees,  its  fury  slept. 

And  now,  with  hand  to  hilt,  for  closer  war 

Both  stood  prepared,  when  through  the  multitude 

Advancing  at  their  fellow- warrior *s  call,  640 

The  Ajaces  suddenly  their  combat  fierce 

Prevented.     Awed  at  once  by  their  approach 

Hector  retired,  with  whom  ^neas  went 

Also  and  godlike  Chromius,  leaving  there 

Aretus  with  his  vitals  torn,  whose   arms,  645 

Fierce  as  the  God  of  war  Automedon 

Stripped  off,  and  thus  exulted  o'er  the  slain. 

My  soul  some  portion  of  her  grief  resigns 
Consoled,  although  by  slaughter  of  a  worse, 
For  loss  of  valiant  Menoetiades.  660 

So  saying,  within  his  chariot  he  disposed 
The  gory  spoils,  then  mounted  it  himself 
With  hands  and  feet  purpled,  as   from  a  bull 
His  bloody  prey,  some  lion  newly-gorged. 

And  now  around  Fatroclus  raged  again  666 

Dread  strife  deplorable  !    for  from  the  skies 
Descending  at  the  Thunderer's  command 
Whose  purpose  now  was  to  assist  the  Greeks, 
Pallas  enhanced  the  fury  of  the  fight. 
As  when  from  heaven,  in  view  of  mortals,  Jove  660 

Exhibits  bright  his  bow,  a  sign  ordain'd 
Of  war,  or  numbing  frost  which  all  the  works 
Suspends  of  man  and  saddens  all   the  flocks; 
80  she,  all  mantled  with  a  radiant  cloud 
Entering  Achaia*s  host,  fired  every  breast.  666 

But  meeting  Menelaus  first,  brave  son 
Of  Atreus,  in  the  form  and  with  the  voice 
Robust  of  Phoenix,  him  she  thus  bespake. 

Shame,  Menelaus,  shall   to  thee  redound 
For  ever,  and  reproach,  should  dogs  devour  670 
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The  faithful  friend  of  Peleus'  noble  sod 
Under  Troy's  battlements;   but  stand,  thyself 
Undaunted,  and  encourage  all  the  host. 

To  whom  the  son  of  Atreus  bold  in  arms. 
Ah,  Phcenix,  friend  rerered,  ancient  and  sage!  $75 

Would  Pallas  give  me  might  and  from   the  dint 
Shield  me   of  dart  and  spear,  with  willing  mind 
I  would  defend   Patroclus,  for  his  death 
Hath  touched  me  deep.     But  Hector  with  the  rage 
Bums  of  consuming  fire,  nor  to  his  spear  680 

Gives  pause,  for  him  Jove  leads  to  victory. 

He  ceased,  whom  Pallas,  Goddess  azure-eyed 
Hearing,  rejoiced  that  of  the  heavenly  powers 
He  had  invoked  her  foremost  to  his  aid. 
His  shoulders  with  new  might,  and  limbs  she  fiU'd,    686 
And  persevering  boldness  to  his  breast 
Imparted,  such  as  prompts   the  fly,  whicii  ofl 
From  flesh  of  man  repulsed,  her  purpose  yet 
To  bite  holds  fast,  resolved  on  human  blood 
His  stormy  bosom  with  such  courage  flll'd  690 

By  Pallas,  to   Patroclus  he  approach'd 
And  hurrd,  incontinent,  his  glittering  spear. 
There  was  a  Trojan  Chief,  Podes  by  name, 
Son  of  E6tion,  valorous  and  rich  ; 

Of  all  Troy's  citizens  him  Hector   most  695 

Respected,  in  convivial  pleasures  sweet 
His  chosen  companion.     As  he  sprang  to  flight. 
The  hero  of  the  golden  locks  his  belt 
Struck  with  full  force  and  sent  the  weapon  through. 
Sounding  he  fell,  and  from  the  Trojan  ranks  700 

Atrides  dragg'd  the  body  to  his  own. 
Then  drew  Apollo  near  to  Hector's  side. 
And  in  the  form  of  Phoenops,  Asius'  son. 
Of  all  the  foreign  guests  at  Hector's  board 
His  favorite  most,  the  hero  thus  address'd.  7O6 

What  Chief  of  all  the  Grecians  shall  henceforth 
Fear  Hector,  who  from  Menelaus  shrinks 
Once  deem'd  eflfeminate,  but  dragging  now 
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The  body  of  thy  raliant  friend  approTed 

Whom  he  hath  slain,   Podes,  E<^tion*s  son  ?  710 

He  spake,  and  at  his  words  grief  like  a  oloud 
Involved  the  mind  of  Hector  dark  around ; 
Right  through  the  foremost  combatants  he  rushM 
All  clad  in  dazzling  bra8s.     Then,  lifting  high 
His  tassePdJSgis  radiant,  Jove  with  storms  715 

Enveloped   Ida ;   flashed   his  lightnings,  roar'd 
His  thunders,  and   the  mountain  shook  throughout 
Troy's  host  he  prospered,  and   the  Greeks  dispersed. 

First  fled  Peneleus,  the  Boeotian  Chief, 
Whom  facing  firm  the  foe   Polydamas  720 

Struck  on  his  shoulder's  summit  with  a  lance 
HurPd  nigh  at  hand,  which  slight  inscribed  the  bone. 
'•Leitus  also,  son  of  the  renown'd 
Alectryon,  pierced  by  Hector  in  the  wrist. 
Disabled  left  the  fight;   trembling  he  fled  721 

And  peering  narrowly  around,  nor  hoped 
To  lift  a  spear  against  the  Trojans  more« 
Hector,  pursuing  LeUus,  the  point 
Encountered  of  the  brave  Idomeneus 
Full  on  his  chest ;  but  in  his  mail  the  lance  730 

Snapped,  and  the  Trojans  shouted  to  the  skies. 
He,  in  his  turn,  cast  at  Deucalion's  son 
Idomeneus,  who  in  that  moment  gain'd^' 
A  chariot-seat ;   but  him  the  erring  spear 
Attained  not,    piercing  Coeranus  instead  73S 

The  friend  and  follower  of  Meriones 
From   wealthy  Lyctus,  and  his  charioteer^ 
For  when  he  left,  that  day,  the  gallant  barks 

>*  [LelituB  was  another  chief  of  the  B4Botians.]-<TB. 

i>  [Alffu  ifcrotfrot. — Yet  we  learn  soon  after  that  he  fought  on  foot  Bat 
the  Scholiast  explains  ihe  expression  thus— wa»r<  rto  6t^(ata  lwi0a»rot.  The 
&ct  was  that  Idomeneus  had  left  the  camp  on  foot,  and  was  on  foot  when 
Hector  prepared  to  throw  at  him.  But  Cceranus,  charioteer  of  Meriones, 
obaenring  his  danger,  drove  instantly  to  his  aid.  Idomeneus  had  just  time 
to  mount,  and  the  spear  designed  for  him,  struck  C(Branus.~For  a  right 
understanding  of  this  very  intricate  and  difficult  passage,  I  am  altogether 
indebted  to  the  Soholkst  m  qooted  by  Viik>iasoD.)-TB. 
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Idomeneus  had  sought  the  field  on  foot. 

And  triumph  proud,  full  sure,  to  Ilium's  host  740 

Had  yielded  now,  but  that  with  rapid  haste 

Cceranus  drove  to  his  relief,  from  him 

The  fate  averting  which  himself  incurr'd 

Victim  of  Hector's  homicidal  arm. 

Him  Hector  smiting  between  ear  and  jaw  745 

Push'd  from  their  sockets  with  the  lance's  point 

His  firm-set  teeth,  and  sever'd  sheer  his  tongue. 

Dismounted  down  he  fell,  and   from  his  hand 

Let  slide  the  flowing  reins,  which,  to  the  earth 

Stooping,  Meriones  in  haste  resumed,  750 

And  briefly   thus  Idomeneus  address'd. 

Now  drive,  and  cease  not,  to  the  fleet  of  Greece ! 
Thyself  see'st  victory  no  longer  ours. 

He  said  ;   Idomeneus  whom,  now,  dismay 
Seized  also,  with  his  lash  plying  severe  76S 

The  coursers  ample-maned,  flew  to  the  fleet 
Nor  Ajax,  dauntless  hero,  not  perceived, 
Nor  Menelaus,  by  the  sway  of  Jove 
The  victory  inclining  fast  to  Troy, 
And  thus  the  Telamonian  Chief  began.  760 

Ah  !  who  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see 

The  eternal  Father,  now,  with  his  own  hand 

Awarding   glory  to  the  Trojan  host. 

Whose  every  spear  flies,  instant,  to  the  mark 

Sent  forth  by  brave  or  base  ?    Jove  guides  them  all ;   76S 

While,  inefllectual,  ours  fall  to  the  ground. 

But  haste,  devise  we  of  ourselves  the  means 

How  likeliest  we  may  bear  Patroclus  hence, 

And  gladden,   safe  returning,  all  our  friends. 

Who,  hither  looking  anxious,  hope  have  none  770 

That  we  shall  longer  check  the  unconquer'd  force 

Of  hero-slaughtering  Hector,   but  expect 

"  To  see  him  noon  amid  the  fleet  of  Greece. 

w  [The  translator  here  follows  ihe  interpretation  preferred  by  the  Scholi- 
ast. The  original  expression  is  anibiguous,  and  may  signify,  either,  thit 
we  •halt  perish  in  the  yitci  ouraclvat,  or  thai  Hector  wili  soon  be  in  tbe  midit 
of  it    Vide  ViUoiMoomAm]— Ta. 
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Oh  for  some  Gredan  now  to  cany  swift 

The  tidings  to  Achilles*  ear,  untaught,  775 

As  I  conjecture,  yet  the  doleful  news 

Of  his  Patroclus  slain  !  but  no  such  Greek 

May  I  discern,  such  universal  gloom 

Both  men  and  steeds  envelops  all  around. 

Father  of  heaven  and  earth !   deliver  thou  780 

Achaia's  host  from  darkness ;  clear  the  skies ; 

Give  day;   and  (since  thy  sovereign  will  is  such) 

Destruction  with  it — but  oh  give  us  day !  '* 

He  spake,  whose  tears   Jove  saw  with  pity  moved, 
And  chased  the  untimely  shades ;  bright  beamM  the  sun 
And  the  whole  battle  was  displayed.     Then  spake  799 

The  hero  thus  to  Atreus'  mighty  son. 

Now  noble  Menelaus  !   looking  forth. 
Bee  if  Antilochus  be  yet  alive. 

Brave  son  of  Nestor,  whom  exhort  to  fly  79O 

With  tidings  to  Achilles,  of  the  friend 
Whom  most  he  loved,  of  his  Patroclus  slain. 

He  ceased,  nor  Menelaus,  dauntless  Chief, 
That  task  refused,  but  went ;   yet  neither  swift 
Nor  willing.     As  a  lion  leaves  the  stalls  795 

Wearied  himself  with  harassing  the  guard. 
Who,  interdicting  him  his  purposed  prey, 
'  Watch  all  the  night;   he  famish'd,  yet  again 
Comes  furioQs  on,  but  speeds  not,  kept  aloof 
By  spears  from  daring  hands  dismissed,  but  more  800 

By  flash  of  torches  which,  though  fierce,  he  dreads. 
Till  at  the  dawn,  sullen  he  stalks  away; 
So  from  Patroclus  Menelaus  went 
Heroic  Chief!  reluctant ;  for  he  fear'd 
Lest  the  Achaians  should  resign  the  dead,  805 

Through    consternation,  to  the  host  of  Troy. 
Departing,  therefore,  he  admonish*d  oft 

i>  \A  noble  instance  of  the  heroism  of  Ajaz,  who  asks  not  deUveranoe 
from  the  Trojans,  or  that  he  may  escape  alive,  bat  light  only,  witlioot  which 
he  coaW  noi  possibly  distinguish  himself.  The  tears  of  such  a  warrior,  and 
riled  for  such  a  laatoo,  are  singularly  afiecting.V- Ta. 
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Meriones  and  the  Ajares,  thus. 

Ye  two  brave  leaders  of  the  Argive  host, 
And  thou,  Meriones  !   now  recollect  810 

The  gentle  manners  of  Putroclua  fallen 
Hapless  in  battle,  who  by  carnage  mild 
Well  understood,  while  yet  he  lived,  to  engage 
All  hearts,  through  prisoner  now  of  death   and  fate. 

So  saying,  the  hero  amber-hair'd  his  steps  816 

Turn'd  thence,  the  field  exploring  with  an  eye 
Sharp  as  the  eagle's,  of  all  fowls  beneath 
The  azure  heavens  for  keenest  sight  renown'd, 
Whom,  though  he  soar  sublime,  the  leveret 
By  broadest  leaves  conceal'd  'scapes  not,  but  swift       820 
Descending,  even  her  he  makes  his  prey; 
So,  noble  Menelaus!    were  thine  eyes 
Turn'd   into  every  quarter  of  the  host 
In  search  of  Nestor's  son,  if  still  he  lived. 
Him,  soon,  encouraging  his  band  to  fight,  826 

He  noticed  on  the  left  of  all  the  field. 
And  sudden  standing  at  his  side,  began. 

Antilochus !   oh  hear  me,  noble  friend  ! 
And  thou  shall  learn  tidings  of  such  a  deed 
As  best  had  never  been.     Thou  know'st,  1  judge,  830 

And  hast  already  seen,  how  Jove  exalts 
To  victory  the  Trojan  host,  and  rolls 
Distress  on  ours  ;    but  ah  !    Patroclus  lies. 
Our  chief  Achaian,  slain,  whose  loss  the  Greeks 
Fills  with  regret.     Haste,  therefore,  to  the  fleet,  836 

Inform  Achilles ;  bid  him  hasie  to  save, 
If  save  he  can,  the  body  of  his  friend; 
He  can  no  more,   for  Hector  hath  his  arms. 

He  ceased.       Antilochus   with  horror  heard 
Those  tidings  ;    mute  long  time  ho   stood,  his  eyes        840 
Swam  tearful,   and  his  voice,  sonorous  erst. 
Found  utterance  none.     Yet  even  so  distressed, 
He  not  the  more  neglected  the  command 
Of  Menelaus.     Setting  forth  to  run, 
He  gaire  hk  armor  to  his  noble  friend  ^  qh 

t  zed  by  Google 
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Laodocus,  who  thither  turned  bifl  steeds, 
And  weeping  as  he  went,  on  rapid  feet 
Sped  to  Achilles  with   that  tale  of  wo. 

Nor  could  the  noble  Menelaus  stay 
To  give  the  weary  Pylian  band,  bereft  860 

Of  tlieir  beloved  Antilochus,  his  aid, 
But  leaving  them   to  Thrasymedes'  care. 
He  flew  to  Menoetiades  again, 
And   the  Ajaces,  thus,  instant  bespake. 

He  goes.      I  have  dispatch*d  him  to  the  fleet  856 

To  seek  Achilles;   but  his  coming  naught 
Expect   I  now,  although  with  rage  he   burn 
Against  illustrious  Hector ;  for  what  fight 
Can  he,  unarmed,    against  the   Trojans  wage! 
Deliberating,  therefore,  frame  we  means  860 

How  best   to  save  Patroclus,  and  to  'scape 
Ourselves  unslain  from  this  disastrous  field. 

Whom  answer*d  the  vast  son  of  Telamon. 
Most  noble  Menelaus !   good  is  all 

Which  thou  hast  spoken.     Lift  ye  from  the  earth         865 
Thou  and  Meriones,  at  once,  and  bear 
The  dead  Patroclus  from  the  bloody  field. 
To  cope  meantime  with  Hector  and  his  host 
Shall  be  our  task,  who,  one  in  name,  nor  less 
In  spirit  one,  already  have  the  brunt  870 

Of  much  sharp  conflict,  side  by  side,  sustained. 

He  ended  ;    they  enfolding  in  their  arms 
The  dead,  upbore  him  high  above  the  ground 
With  force  united  ;   after  whom  the  host 
Of  Troy,  seeing  the  body  borne  away,  875 

Shouted,  and  with  impetuous  onset  all 
FoUow'd  them.     As  the  hounds,  urged  from  behind 
By  youthful  hunters,  on  the  wounded  boar 
Make  fierce  assault ;    awhile  at  utmost  speed 
They  stretch  toward  him  hungering,  for  the  prey,         860 
But  oft  as,  turning  sudden,  the  stout  brawn 
Faces  them,  scattered  on  all  sidt^s  escape  ; 
The  Trojans  so,  thick  thronging  in  the  reaTf  p         t 
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Ceaseless  with  falchions  and  spears  double-edged 

AnnoyM  them  sore,  but  oft  as  in  retreat  asB 

The  dauntless  heroes,  the  Ajaces  turn'd 

To  face  them,  deadly  wan  grew  every  cheek. 

And  not  a  Trojan  dared  with  onset  rude 

Molest  them  more  in  conflict  for  the  dead. 

Thus  they,  laborious,  forth  from  battle  bore  990 

Patroclus  to  the  fleet,  tempestuous  war 
Their  steps  attending,  rapid  as  the  flames 
Which,  kindled  suddenly,  some  city  waste ; 
Consumed  amid  the  blaze  house  after  house 
Sinks,  and  the  wind,  meantime,  roars  through  the  fire ; 
80  them  a  deafening  tumult  as  they  went  896 

Pursued,  of  horses  and  of  men  spear-arm'd. 
And  as  two  mules  with  strengh  for  toil  endued, 
Draw  through  rough  ways  down  from  the  distant  hills 
Huge  timber,  beam  or  mast;   sweating  they  go,  900 

And  overlabor'd  to  faint  weariness ; 
So  they  the  body  bore,  while,  turning  oft. 
The  Ajaces  check'd  the  Trojans.     As  a  mound 
Planted  with  trees  and  stretchM  athwart  the  mead 
Repels  an  overflow  ;   the  torrents  loud  90S 

Baffling,  it  sends  them  far  away  to  float 
The  level  land,  nor  can  they  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  waters  burst  a  passage  through; 
So  the  Ajaces,  constant,  in  the  rear 

Repressed  the  Trojans  ;    but  the  Trojans  them  910 

Attended  still,  of  whom  JBneas  most 
Troubled  them,  and  the  glorious  Chief  of  Troy. 
They  as  a  cloud  of  starlings  or  of  daws 
Fly  screaming  shrill,  warnM  timely  of  the  kite 
Or  hawk,  devourers  of  the  smaller  kinds,  91s 

So  they  shrill-clamoring  toward  the   fleet, 
Hasted  before  ^ueas  and  the  might 
Of  Hector,  nor  the  battle  heeded  more. 
Much  radiant  armor  round  about  the  foss 
Fell  of  the  flying  Grecians,  or  within  920 

Lay  scatter*d,  and  no  pause  of  war  they  found. 
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Achillea,  by  command  of  Juno,  shows  h  mself  to  theTrojsns,  who  fly  at  hit 
appe  trance ;  Vulcan,  at  the  instance  of  Thetis,  for^M  for  him  a  suit  of 
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Thus  btirnM  the  battle  like  deTouring  fire. 

Meantime,  Antilochus  with  rapid  steps 

Came  to  Achilles.     Him  he  found  before 

His  lofty  barks,  occupied,  as  he  stood. 

With  boding  fears  of  all  that  had  befalVn.  5 

He  groaned,  and  to  his  noble  self  he  said. 

Ah !   wo  is  me — why  falls  Achaia*s  host. 
With  such  disorder  foul,  back  on  the  fleet? 
I  tremble  lest  the  Gods  my  anxious  thoughts 
Accomplish  and  my  mother's  words,  who  erst  10 

Hath  warn*d  me,  that  the  bravest  and  the  best 
Of  all  my  Myrmidons,  while  yet  I  live. 
Slain  under  Troy,  must  view  the  sun  no  more. 
Brave  Menoetiades  is,  doubtless,  slain. 
Unhappy  friend  !     I  bade  thee  oft,  our  barks  is 

Deliver*d  once  from  hostile  fires,  not  seek 
To  cope  in  arms  with  Hector,  but  return. 

While  musing  thus  he  stood,  the  son  approached 
Of  noble  Nestor,  and  with  tears  his  cheeks 
Bedewing  copious,  his  sad  message  told.  20 

Oh  son  of  warlike  Peleus  !    thou  shalt  hear 
Tidings  of  deeds  which  best  had  never  been. 
Patroclus  is  no  more.     The  Grecians  fight 
For  his  bare  corse,  and  Hector  hath  his  arms.* 

^  This  speech  of  Antilochus  may  serve  as  a  model  for  Its  brevity. 
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Then  clouds  of  sorrow  fell  on  Pelens*  son,  2S 

And,  grasping  with  both  hands  the  ashes,  down 
He  pour'd  them  on  his  head,  his  graceful  brows 
Dishonoring,  and  thick  the  sooty  shower 
Descending  settled  on  his  fragrant  vest. 
Then,  stretch 'd  in  ashes,  at  the  vast  extent  so 

Of  his  whole  length  he  lay,  disordering  wild 
With  his  own  hands,  and  rending  off  his  hair. 
The  maidens,  captived  by  himself  in  war 
And  by  Patroclus,  shrieking  from  the  tent 
Ran  forth,  and  heram'd  the  glorious  Chief  around.*         3s 
All  smote  their  bosoms,  and  all,  fainting,  fell. 
On  the  other  side,  Antilochus  the  hands_ 
Held  of  Achilles,  mourning  and  deep  groans 
Uttering  from  his  noble  heart,  through  fear 
Lest  Peleus'  son  should  perish  self-destroyM.  \  40 

Loud  groaned  the  hero,  whose  loud  groans  within 
The  gulfs  of  ocean,  where  she  sat  beside 
Her  ancient  sire,  his  Goddess-mother  heard. 
And  hearing  shriek'd  ;   around  her  at  the  voice 
Assembled  all  the  Nereids  of  the  deep  45 

Cymodoce,  Thalia,  Glauca  came, 
Nisaea,  Spio,  Thoa,  and  with  eyes 
Protuberant  beauteous  Halia ;    came  with  these 
Cymothoe,  and  Actaea,  and  the  nymph 
Of  marshes,  Limnorea,  nor  delay'd  50 

Agave,  nor  Amphithoe  the  swift, 
laera,  Doto,  Melita,  nor  thence 
Was  absent  Proto  or  Dynaraene, 
Callianira,  Doris,  Panope, 

Pherusa  or  Amphinome,  or  fair  6S 

Dexamene,  or  Galatea  praised 
For  matchless  form  divine  ;    Nemertes  pure 

3  This  f  >rm  of  mnnifest'iig  grief  is  frequently  sl'uded  to  in  the  classical 
writers,  and  som'etimefi  in  the  Bible.  The  lamenlarion  of  AchiUt^a  is  in  the 
epirit  of  t!>e  heroic  limes,  nnd  the  poet  describes  ii  wii!>  much  simplicity. 
The  c  iptivea  join  in  tlie  lamentation,  perh  tps  in  the  recoUection  of  his  gen- 
tleness, which  has  before  been  alluded  to.— Fblton. 
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Came  also,  with  Apseudes  chiystal-bright, 

Callianassaf  Maera,  Clymenef 

Janeira  aad  Janassa,  sister  pair,  00 

And  Orithya,  and  with  azure  locks 

Luxuriant,  Amathea  ;    nor  alone 

Came  these,  but  every  ocean-nymph  beside. 

The  silver  cave  was  fill'd ;   each  smote  her  breast. 

And  Thetis,  loud  lamenting,  thus  began.  55 

Ye  sister  Nereids,  hear !   that  ye  may  all 

From  my  own  lips  my  boundless  sorrow  learn. 

Ah  me  forlorn !   ah  me,  parent  in  vain 

Of  an  illustrious  birth  !   who,  having  borne 

A  noble  son  magnanimous,  the  chief  70 

Of  heroes,  saw  him  like  a  thriving  plant 

Shoot  vigorous  under  my  maternal  care, 

And  sent  him  early  in  his  gallant  fleet 

Embarked,  to  combat  with  the  sons  of  Troy. 

But  him  from  fight  returned  I  shall  receive  75 

Beneath  the  roof  of  Peleus,  never  more ; 

And  while  he  lives,  and  on  the  sun  his  eyes 
I  Opens,  he  mourns,  nor,  going,  can  I   aught 
I  Assist  him;   yet  I  go,  that  I  may  see 

My  darling  son,  and  from  his  lips  be  taught  80 

What  grief  hath  now  befallen  him,  who  close 

Abiding  in  his  tent  shares  not  the  war. 

So  saying  she  left  the  cave,  whom  all  her  nympM 

Attended  weeping,  and  where'er  they  pass*d 

The  breaking  billows  openM  wide  a  way.  8S 

At  fruitful  Troy  arrrived,  in  order  fair 

They  climbed  the  beach,  where  by  his  numerous  barks 

Encompass'd,  swift  Achilles  sighing  lay. 

Then,  drawing  nigh  to  her  afflicted  son, 

The  Goddess-mother  press'd  between  her  palms  90 

His  temples,  and  in  accents  wing*d  inquired. 

Why  weeps  my  son  ?    what  sorrow  wrings  thy  soul  ? 

Speak,  hide  it  not.     Jove  hath  fulfilled   the  prayer 

Which  erst  with  lifted  hands  thou  didst  prefer. 

That  all  Achaia^s  host,  wanting  thy  aid,  96 
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Might  be  compelPd  into  the  fleet,  and  foal 
Disgrace  incur,  there  prison 'd  for  thy  sake. 

To  whom  Achilles,  groaning  deep,  replied. 
My  mother  !  it  is  true ;   Olympian  Jove 
That  prayer  fulfils ;   but  thence,  what  joy  to  me,  iqq 

IPatroclus  slain  ?   the  friend  of  all  my  friends 
Whom  most  I  loved,  dear  to  me  as  my  life — 
Him  I  have  lost.     Slain  and  despoiPd  he  lies 
^  By  Hector  of  his  glorious  armor  bright. 
The  wonder  of  all  eyes,  a  matchless  gift  105 

Given  by  the  Gods  to  Peleus  on  that  day 
When  thee  they  doomed  into  a  mortal's  arms. 
Oh   that  with  these  thy  deathless  ocean -nymphs 
Dwelling  content,  thou  hadst  my  father  left 
To  espouse  a  mortal  bride,  so  hadst  thou  *scaped         no 
Pangs  numberless  which  thou  must  now  endure 
For  thy  son's  death,  whom  thou  shalt  never  meet 
From  Troy  returned,  in  Peleus'  mansion  more ! 
I  For  life  I  covet  not,  nor  longer  wish 
To  mix  with  human  kind,  unless  my  spear  115 

May  find  out  Hector,  and  atonement  take 
By  slaying  him,  for  my  Patroclus  slain. 

To  whom,  with  streaming  tears,  Thetis  replied. 
Swift  comes  thy  destiny  as  thou  hast  said, 
For  after  Hector's  death  thine  next  ensues.  120 

Then  answer,  thus,  indignant  he  return'd. 
Death,  seize  me  now  !   since  when  my  friend  was  slain, 
My  doom  was,  not  to  succor  him.     He  died 
From  home  remote,  and  wanting  me  to  save  him. 
Now,  therefore,  since  I  neither  visit  more  125 

My  native  land,  nor,  present  here,  have  aught 
Avail'd  Patroclus  or  my  many  friends 
Whom  noble  Hector  hath  in  battle  slain, 
But  here  I  sit  unprofitable  grown, 

Earth's  burden,  though  of  such  heroic  note,  130 

If  not  in  council  foremost  (for  I  yield 
That  prize  to  others)  yet  in  feats  of  arms. 
Such  as  none  other  in  Achaia's  host, 
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May  fierce  contention  from  amongr  the  C^ds 
Perish,  and  from  among  the  human  race,  135 

With  wrath,  which  sets  the  wisest  hearts  on  fire ; 
Sweeter  than  dropping  honey  to  the  taste, 
Bat  in  the  bosom  of  mankind,  a  smoke  !  ' 
Such  was  my  wrath  which  Agamemnon  roused, 
The  king  of  men.     But  since  the  past  is  fled  140 

Irrerocable,  howsoever  distressed. 
Renounce  we  now  Tain  musings  on  the  past. 
Content  through  sad  necessity.     I  go 
In  quest  of  noble  Hector,  who  hath  slain 
My  loTcd  Patroclus,  and   such  death  will  take  145 

As  Jove  ordains  me  and  the  Powers  of  Heaven 
At  their  own  season,  send  it  when  they  may. 
For  neither  might  the  force  of  Hercules. 
Although  high-favored  of  Saturnian  Jove, 
From  death  escape,  but  Fate  and  the  revenge  150 

Restless  of  Juno  vanquished  even  Him. 
I  also,  if  a  destiny  like  his 
Await  me,  shall,  like  him,  find  rest  in  death ; 
But  glory  calls  me  now  ;    now  will  I  make 
Some  Trojan  wife  or  Dardan  with  both  hands  155 

Wipe  her  soft  cheeks,  and  utter  many  a  groan. 
I  Long  time  have  I  been  absent  from  the  field, 
;  And  they  shall  know  it.     Love  me  as  thou  may'st, 
Yet  thwart  me  not,  for  1   am   fixt  to  go. 

Whom  Thetis  answer*d.   Goddess  of  the  Deep.         16O 
Thou  hast  well  said,  my  son  !   it  is  no  blame 
To  save  from  threatened  death  our  sufiering  friends. 
But  thy  magnificent  and  dazzling  arms 
Are  now  in  Trojan  hands;    them  Hector  wears 


*  [Here  It  it  that  the  drift  of  the  whole  poem  it  fulfilled.  The  erlls  c 
quent  on  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Agamemnon,  at  laat  teach  AchiUes 
himaelf  thia  wisdom— that  wrath  and  strife  are  criminal  and  pernicious; 
and  the  confession  is  extorted  from  his  own  lips,  that  the  lesson  may  be  the 
more  powerfully  inculcated.  To  point  the  instruction  to  leaders  of  armies 
only,  is  to  narrow  its  operation  unnecessarily.  The  moral  is  of  universal 
application,  and  the  poet's  beneficent  intentions  are  wrcmged  by  one  so 
partial]— Tb. 
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Exulting,  bnt  ordainM  not  long  to  exult,  les 

So  habited  ;   his  death  is  also   nigh. 

But  thou  with  yonder  warring  multitudes 

Mix  not  till  thou  behold  me  here  again  ; 

For  with  the  rising  sun  I  will  relurn 

To-morrow,  and   will  bring  thee  glorious  arms,  170 

By  Vulcan  forged  himself  the  King  of  fire.* 

She  said,  and  turning  from  her  son  aside. 
The  sisterhood  of  Ocean  thus  addressed. 

Plunge  ye  again  into  the  briny   Deep, 
And  to  the  hoary  Sovereign  of  the  floods  175 

Report  as  ye  have  heard.     I  to  the  heights 
Olympian  haste,  that  I  may  there  obtain 
From  Vulcan,  glorious  artist  of  the  skies. 
Arms  of  excelling  beauty  foi    my  son. 

She  said  ;    they  plunged  into  the  waves  again,  I8O 

And  silver-footed  Thetis,  to  the  heights 
Olympian  soaring  swiftly  to  obtain 
Arms  for  renowned  Achilles,  disappear*d. 

Meantime,  with  infinite  uproar  the  Greeks 
From  Hector's  hero-slaying  arm  had   fled  135 

Home  to  their  galleys  stationed  on   the  banks 
Of  Hellespont.     Nor  yet  Achaia*s  sons 
Had  borne   the  body  of  Patroclus  clear 
From  flight  of  darts  away,  but  still  again 
The   multitude  of  warriors  and  of  steeds  190 

Came  on,  by  Priameian  Hector  led 
Rapid  as  fire.     Thrice   noble  Hector  seized 
His  ancles  from  behind,  ardent  to  drag 
Patroclus,  calling  to  his  host  the  while ; 
But   thrice,  the   two  Ajaces,  clothed   with  might,  195 

ShockM  and  repulsed  him  reeling.     He  with  force 
FillM  indefatigable,  through  his  ranks 
Issuing,  by  turns  assail'd  them,  and  by  turns 

*  The  promise  of  Thetis  to  preeenl  her  son  with  a  suit  of  armor,  was  the 
most  artful  method  of  hindering  him  from  putting  immediately  in  practice 
his  resolution  of  fighting,  which,  with  his  characteristic  violence,  be  would 
otherwise  have  done. 
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Stood  clamoring,  yet  not  a  step  retired  ; 
But  as  the  hinds  deter  not  from  his  prej  200 

A  tawny  lion  by  keen  hanger  urged, 
I  So  could  not  both  Ajaces,  warriors  bold, 
y  Intimidate  and  from  the  body  drive 
Hector ;   nnd  he  had  dragged  him  thence  and  won 
Immortal   glory,  but  thai   Iris,  ^eui  201 

Unseen  by   Jove  and  by   the  powers  of  heaven. 
From  Jimo,  to   Achilles  brought  coinmand 
That  he  should  show  himflelf.     Full  near  ihe  drew. 
And  in  winia^*d  arceuL^   Ihua   the  Chief  addressed, 

IlfTo  I    most    terrible   of  men,  nriae  l  Mg-^ 

Pr<ttt'Ct  Patroclus,  for  whose  sake  the  war 
Slandft   at   the   fleet  of  Grerce*     Mutual  prevails 
The  slaughter,  these   the  dead  defending,  those 
Resolute  hence  to  drag  him   to  the   gates 
Of  wind-^wept  Ilium.     But  beyond    them   all  i^/f^^ 

llluatrioufl    Hector,  ob^^li^mte  is   bent  ^ 

To  win   him,  purpoflini^   to  lop  hia   head, 
And  to  exhibit  it  in* paled  on   high* 
Thou   then   arise,  nor  Ioniser  on   the   ground 
Lie  stretched  inactive  ;    let  the  thought  with   ahame     230 
Touch   thee,  of  thy   Patroclua   made   the   sport 
Of  Trojan  dogs,  whose  corae,  if  it  return 
Dbhonor'd  home,  brings  with  it  thy  reproach* 

To   whom   Achilles   matrhleiis   in   the  race* 
Iris  divine  I    of  all   the  Gods  who  ient  thee!  23% 

Then,  thus,  the  swift   ambaftsadrrsti   of  heaven. 
By  Juno  sent  I  come,  consort  of  Jove, 
Nor  knows   Haturnian    Jove    high-throned,  himsel£^ 
My  flight,   nor  any   of  the   Immortal   Powers, 
Tenants  of  the  Olympian   heights   snow-erown'd.  23d 

Her  answered   then  Pelides^  glorious  Chief. 
How  shall  I  seek  the  fight?    they   htive  my  arms. 
My  mother  charged   me  a  bo  to  abstain 
From  battle,  till   she   bring   me   armor   new 
Which  she  hath   promi!*ed   me   from   Vulcan's  hand*      23S 
Meantime,  whoiie  armor  el*e  might  serve  my  need 
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I  know  not,  sare  perhtps  alone  the  shield 

Of  Telamonian  Ajax,  whom  I  deem 

Himself  now  busied  in  the  stormy  van, 

Slaying  the  Trojans  in  my  friend's  defence.  210 

To  whom  the  swift-win|(M  messenger  of  hearen. 
Full  well  we  know  thine  armor  Hector's  prize. 
Yet,  issuing  to  the  margin  of  the  foss. 
Show  thyself  only.     Panic-seized,  perchance* 
The  Trojans  shall  from  fight  desist,  and  yield  246 

To  the  o'ertoil'd  though  dauntless  sons  of  Greece 
Short  respite ;   it  is  all  that  war  allows. 

So  saying,  the  storm-wtng'd  Iris  disappear'd. 
Then  rose  at  once  Achilles  dear  to   Jove, 
Athwart  whose  shoulders  broad  Minerva  cast  260 

Her  ^gis  fringed  terrific,  and  his  brows 
Encircled  with  a  golden  cloud  that  shot 
Fires  insupportable  to  sight  abroad. 
As  when  some  island,  situate  afar 

On  the  wide  waves,  invested  all  the  day  286 

By  cruel  foes  from  their  own  city  pour'd, 
Upsends  a  smoke  to  heaven,  and  torches  shows 
On  all  her  turrets  at  the  close  of  eve 
Which  flash  against  the  clouds,  kindled  in  hope 
Of  aid  from  neighbor  maritime  allies,  2BO 

So  from  Achilles'  head  light  flash'd  to  heaven. 
Issuing  through  the  wall,  beside  the  foss 
He  stood,  but  mix'd  not  with  Achaia's  host, 
Obedient  to  his   mother's  wise  command. 
He  stood  and  shouted ;    Pallas  also  raised  288 

A  dreadful  shout  and  tumult  infinite 
Excited   throughout  all  the  host  of  Troy. 
Clear  as  the  trumpet's  note  when  it  proclaims 
A  numerous  host  approaching  to  invest 
Some  city  close  around,  so  clear  the  voice  •     270 

Rang  of  iEacides,  and  tumult-toss'd 
Was  every  soul  that  heard  the  brazen  tone. 
With  swift  recoil   the  long-maned  coursers  thrust 
The  chariots  back,  all  boding  wo  at  hand, 
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And  every  eharioteer  astonish'd  saw  276 

Fires,  that  faiPd  not,  illumining  the  brows 

Of  Peleus'  son,  by  Pallas  kindled  there. 

Thrice  o'er  the  trench  Achilles  sent  his  roice 

Sonorous,  and  confusion  at  the  sound 

Thrice  seized  the  Trojans,  and  their  famed  allies.        280 

Twelve,  in  that  moment  of  their  noblest  died 

By  their  own  spears  and  chariots,  and  with  joy 

The  Grecians  from  beneath  a  hill  of  darts 

Dragging  Patroclus,  placed  him  on  his  bier. 

Around  him  throng'd  his  fellow-warriors  bold,  286 

All  weeping,  after  whom  Achilles  went 

Fast-weeping  also  at  the  doleful  sight 

Of  his  true  friend  on  his  funereal  bed 

Extended,  gash'd  with  many  a  mortal  wound, 

'Whom  he  had   sent  into  the  fight  with  steeds  290 

And   chariot,  but  received  him  thence  no  more. 

And  now  majestic  Juno  sent  the  sun, 
Unwearied  minister  of  light,  although 
Reluctant,  down  into  the  Ocean  stream.' 
So  the  sun  sank,  and  the  Achaians  ceased  296 

From   the  all-wasting  labors  of  the   war. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Trojans,  from  the  fight 
Retiring,  loosed  their  steeds,  but  ere  they  took 
Thought  of  refreshment,  in  full  council  met 
It  was  a  council  at  which  no  man  sat,  900 

Or  dared  ;   all  stood ;   such  terror  had  on  all 
Fallen,  for  that  Achilles  had  appeared. 
After  long  pause  from  battle's  arduous  toil. 
First  rose  Polydamas  the  prudent  son 
Of  Panthus,  above  all  the  Trojans  skiU'd  aos 

Both  in  futurity  and  in  the  past. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Hector,  and  one  night 

>  [The  sun  is  aaid  to  set  with  relucumoe,  because  his  setdng^time  was  not 
yet  come.  Jupiter  had  promised  Hector  that  he  should  prevail  till  the  sun 
should  go  down,  and  aacrtd  darkness  cover  all.  Juno  therefore,  Impatient  to 
arrest  the  victor's  progress,  und  having  no  other  means  of  doing  it,  shortens 
the  time  allotted  him.}— Tm. 
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Gare  birth  to  both.     la  council  one  excelPd, 
And  one  still  more  in  feats  of  high  renown. 
Thus  then,  admonishing  them,  he  began.  310 

My  friends  I   weigh  well  the  occasion.     Back  to  Troy 
By  my  adrice,  nor  wait  the  sacred  morn 
Here,  on  the  plain,  from  Ilium's  walls  remote. 
80  long  as  yet  the  anger  of  this  Chief 
'Gainst  noble  Agamemnon  bum'd,  so  long  315 

We  found  the  Greeks  less  formidable  foes. 
And  I  rejoiced,  myself,  spending  the  night 
Beside  their  oary  barks,  for  that  I  hoped 
To  seize  them ;   but  I  now  tremble  at  thought 
Of  Peleus'  rapid  son  again  in  arms.  320 

A  spirit  proud  as  his  will  scorn  to  fight 
Here,  on  the  plain,  where  Greeks  and  Trojans  take 
Their  common  share  of  danger  and  of  toil, 
And  will  at  once  strike  at  your  citadel. 
Impatient  till  he  make  your  wives  his  prey.  32s 

Haste — let  us  home— else  thus  shall  it  befall ; 
Night's  balmy  influence  in  his  tent  detains 
Achilles  now,  but  rushing  arm'd  abroad 
To-morrow,  should  he  find  us  lingering  here, 
None  shall  mistake  him  then ;  happy  the  man  339 

;  Who  soonest,  then,  shall  'scape  to  sacred  Troy! 
Then,  dogs  shall  make  and  vultures  on  our  flesh 
Plenteous  repast.     Oh  spare  mine  ears  the  tale! 
But  if,  though  troubled,  ye  can  yet  receive 
My  counsel,  thus  assembled  we  will  keep  335 

Strict  guard  to-night ;  meantime,  her  gates  and  towers 
With  all  their  mass  of  solid  timbers,  smooth 
And  cramp'd  with  bolts  of  steel,  will  keep  the  town. 
But  early  on  the  morrow  we  will  stand 
All  arm'd  on  Ilium's  towers.     Then,  if  he  choose,        340 
His  galleys  left,  to  compass  Troy  about. 
He  shall  be  taskM  enough ;   his  lofty  steeds 
Shall  have  their  fill  of  coursing  to  and  fro 
Beneath,  and  gladly  shall  to  camp  return. 
But  waste  the  town  he  shall  not,  nor  attempt  346 
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With  all  the  utmost  ralor  that  he  boasts 

To  force  a  pass ;  dogs  shall  derour  him  first 

To  whom  brare  Hector  louring,  and  in  wrath* 
Polydamas,  I  like  not  thy  advice 

Who  bidd*st  us  in  our  city  skulk,  again  350 

Imprisoned  there.     Are  ye  not  yet  content? 
Wish  ye  for  durance  still  in  your  own  towers? 
Time  was,  when  in  all  regions  under   heaven 
Men  praised  the  wealth  of  Priam's  city  stored 
With  gold  and  brass ;   but  all  our  houses  now  355 

Stand  emptied  of  their  hidden  treasures  rare. 
Jove  in  his  wrath  hath  scattered  them  ;  our  wealth 
Is  marketed,  and  Phrygia  hath  a  part 
Purchased,  and  part  Mseonia's  lovely  land. 
But  since  the  son  of  wily  Saturn  old  360 

Hath  given  me  glory  now,  and  to  inclose 
The  Grecians  in  their  fleet  hemm*d  by  the  sea. 
Fool !  taint  not  with  such  talk  the  public  mind. 
For  not  a  Trojan  here  will  thy  advice 
Follow,  or  shall ;   it  hath  not  my   consent.  369 

But  thus  I  counsel.     Let  us,  band  by  band, 
Throughout  the  host  take  supper,  and  let  each, 
Guarded  against  nocturnal  danger,  watch. 
And  if  a  Trojan  here  be  rack'd  in  mind 
Lest  his  possessions  perish,  let  him  cast  870 

His  golden  heaps  into  the  public  maw,' 
Far  better  so  consumed  than  by  the  Greeks. 
Then,  with  the  morrow's  dawn,  all  fair  array'd 
In  battle,  we  will  give  them  at  their  fleet 
Sharp  onset,  and  if  Peleus*  noble  son  375 

Have  risen  indeed  to  conflict  for  the  ships. 
The  worse  for  him.     I  shall  not  for  his  sake 
Avoid  the  deep-toned  battle,  but  will  firm 
Oppose  his  utmost     Either  he  shall  gain 
Or  I,  great  glory.     Mars  his  favors  deals  380 

Impartial,  and  the  slayer  oft  is  slain. 

So  counselled  Hector,  whom  with  shouts  of  praise 
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The  Trojans  answerM: — fools,  and  by  the  power 

Of  Pallas  of  all  sober  thought  bereft ! 

For  all  applauded  Hector,  who  had  given  886 

Advice  pernicious,  and  Polydamas, 

Whose  counsel  was  discreet  and  wholesome  none. 

So  then  they  took  repast     But  all  night  long 

The  Grecians  o*er  Patroclus  wept  aloud, 

While,  standing  in  the  midst,  Pelides  led  390 

The  lamentation,  heaving  many  a  groan, 

And  on  the  bosom  of  his  breathless  friend 

Imposing,  sad,  his  homicidal  hands. 

As  the  grim  lion,  from  whose  gloomy  lair 

Among  thick  trees  the  hunter  hath  his  whelps  395 

Purloin 'd,  too  late  returning  mourns  his  loss. 

Then,  up  and  down,  the  length  of  many  a  vale 

Courses,  exploring  fierce  the  robber's  foot. 

Incensed  as  he,  and  with  a  sigh  deep-drawn 

Thus  to  his  Myrmidons  Achilles  spake.  400 

How  vain,  alas !   my  word  spoken  that  day 
At  random,  when  to  soothe  the  hero's  fears 
Menoetius,   then  our  guest,  I  promised  him 
His  noble  son  at  Opoeis  again, 

Living  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Troy !  405 

But  Jove  performs  not  all  the  thoughts  of  man, 
For  we  were  both  destined  to  tinge  the  soil 
Of  Ilium  with  our  blood,  nor  I  shall  see, 
Myself,  my  father  in  his  mansion  more 
Or  Thetis,  but  must  find  my  burial  here.  410 

Yet,  my  Patroclus !   since  the  earth  expects 
Me  next,  I  will  not  thy  funereal  rites 
Finish,  till  I  shall  bring  both  head  and  arms 
Of  that  bold  Chief  who  slew  thee,  to  my  tent. 
I  also  will  smite  off,  before  thy  pile,  415 

The  heads  of  twelve  illustrious  sons  of  Troy, 
Resentful  of  thy  death.     Meantime,  among 
My  lofty  galleys  thou  shalt  lie,  with   tears 
Mourn'd  day  and  night  by  Trojan  captives  fair 
And  Dardan  compassing   thy  bier  around,  420 
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Whom  we,  at  price  of  labor  hard,  ourselTea 
With  massy  spears   toiling  in  battle  took 
From  many  an  opulent  city,  now  no  more. 

So  saying,  he  bade  his  train  surround  with  fire 
A  tripod  huge,  that  they  might  quickly  cleanse  435 

Patroclus  from  all  stain  of  clotted  irore. 
The}'   f>ri    ihe   hi.uAng   hearth  a   iri[MHl  placed 
Ciipaciouss,   liirj  with  water  its  wide  Wiimb, 
And  thmal  dry   winnl  Ijenrath,   lill^  tiercr,  ihr  flnm^ 
Embraced  it  round,  and    wiirttrM   the  Hood    wilkiru  430 

Soon  as  the  water  in   ihp   mig'mg  bms^s 
Simmer- d,   they  baiht'd  him,  mid  with   Jiinpid  oil 
Anointed  ;   tilling,  ui.%u  Im  ruddy   woutidfi 
With  unguent  inellow'd   by  nine  eirditig  ytsar*. 
They    stretch'd  hiin  00  lii»   bed,  then  ciivcr'd  him         43B 
From    head  to    feet   with  linen   texture   light. 
And  with  a  wide  unsullied  tnuiule,  kst/ 
All  night  the  Myrmitlons  around  the  «wift 
Achilles  stood,  deploring   lond  his  friend. 
And  Jove  hig  spouse  and   sii^ier  thti;?  besp&ke.  440 

9o  then,  Imperial  Jnno  !    not  in   vain 
Thou  haut  the  swift  Achillea  sought  to  rouse 
Again  to  battle  ;    the   Arhaiann,  sure, 
Are  thy  own  children,  thou  h^st  borne  thern  alh 

Tu  whom  the  uwfnl  Goddess  ampte-t*yed<  44£ 

What  ward  huth  pas«'d   thy   Hpe^,  Jove,  tnosi  pever^T 
A  man,  though  tnortal   merely,  and  to  ine 
Itiferiur  in  device,  might  have  achicfefl 
That  labor  easily.     Can  I  who  boait 

Myself  the  chief  of  Goddesses,  and  such  UQ 

Not  by  birth  only,  but  as  thine   espoused,  ^     ^ 

Who  art  thyself  sovereign  of  all  the  Giidft 
Can  I  with  anger  burn  against  the  house  *         '^ 

Of  Priftui,  and  want  nieans  of  just  revenge  ! 

T  Thb  ouBlom  of  waslilng-  the  dead  ii  (.^ontiimcd  imong  the  Orw^k*  W  tfil» 

di^,  ond  la  ptirfonoKl  by  llif  dwm  at  friend  or  PlttrlTu.     The  tnwiy  te  *h^ 

j  inoljit(.*d  wiUi  a  pBriumn,  «iid  cov^nud  with  llnun,  eiteltjF  m  th*  iniitta«r  h«rt 
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Thus  they  in  heaven  their  mutaal  conference  held.  4U 
Meantime,  the  rilver-footed  Thetis  reach'd 
The  starrM  abode  eternal,  brazen  wallM 
Of  Vulcan,  by  the  builder  lame  himself 
Uprear^d,  a  wonder  even  in  eyes  dirine. 
She  found  him  sweating,  at  his  belldws  huge  46O 

Toiling  industrious  ;    tripods  bright  he  form*d 
Twenty  at  once,  his  palace-wall  to  grace 
Ranged  in  harmonious  order.     Under  each 
Two  golden  wheels  he  set,  on  which  (a  sight 
Mnrvellous  !)  into  council  they  should  roll  465 

Self-moved,  and  to  his  house,  self-moved,  return. 
Thus  far  the  work  was  finished,  but  not  yet 
Their  ears  of  exquisite  design  afiixt, 
For  them  he  stood  fashioning,  and  prepared 
The  rivets.     While  he  thus  his  matchless  skill  470 

Employ*d  laborious,  to  his  palace-gate 
The  silver-footed  Thetis  now  advanced, 
Whom  Charis,  Vulcan's  well-attired  spouse, 
Beholding  from  the  palace  portal,  flew 
To  seize  the  Goddess'  hand,  and  thus  inquired.  475 

Why,  Thetis  !    worthy  of  all  reverence 
And  of  all  love,  comest  thou  to  our  abode, 
Unfrequent  here  ?     But  enter,  and  accept 
Such  welcome  as  to  such  a  guest  is  due. 

80  saying,  she  introduced  and  to  a  seat  430 

Led  her  with  argent  studs  border'd  around 
And  foot-stool'd  sumptuously ;'  then,  calling  forth 
Her  spouse,  the  glorious  artist,  thus  she  said. 

Haste,  Vulcan  !     Thetis  wants  thee ;    linger  not 
To  whom  the  artist  of  the  skies  replied.  486 

A  Goddess  then,  whom  with  much  cause  I  love 
And  venerate  is  here,  who  when  I  fell 
Saved  me,  what  time  my  shameless  mother  sought 
To  cast  me,  because  lame,  out  of  all  sight ; 

•  Among  the  Grwks,  visitors  of  rank  are  still  honored  in  the  s  ime  manner, 
by  being  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  on  a  high  seat,  with  a 
footatooL 
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Then  had  I  been  indeed  forlorn,  had  not  4^0 

Eurynome  the  daughter  of  the  Deep 

And  Thetis  in  their  laps  received  me  fallen. 

Nine  years  with  them  residing,  for  their  use 

I  form*d  nice  trinkets,  clasps,  rings,  pipes,  and  chains. 

While  loud  around  our  hollow  cavern  roar*d  4% 

The  surge  of  the  vast  deep,  nor  God  nor  man. 

Save  Thetis  and  Eurynome,  my  life's 

Preservers,  knew  where  I  was  kept  concealed. 

Since,  therefore,  she  is  come,  I  cannot  less 

Than  recompense  to  Thetis  amber-hair*d  500 

With  readiness  the  boon  of  life  preserved. 

Haste,  then,  and  hospitably  spread  the  board 

For  her  regale,  while  with  my  best  dispatch 

I  lay  my  bellows  and  my  tools  aside. 

He  spake,  and  vast  in  bulk  and  hot  with  toil  506 

Rose  limping  from  beside  his  anvil-stock 
Upborne,  ^th  pain  on  legs  tortuous  and  weak. 
First,  from  the  forge  dislodged  he  thrust  apart 
His  bellows,  and  his  tools  collecting  all 
Bestow'd  them,  careful,  in  a  silver  chest,  510 

Then  all  around  with  a  wet  sponge  he  wiped 
His. visage,  and  his  arms  and  brawny  neck 
Purified,  and  his  shaggy  breast  from  smutch  ; 
Last,  putting  on  his  vest,  he  took  in  hand 
His  sturdy  staff,  and  shuffled  through  the  door.  515 

Beside  the  King  of  fire  two  golden  forms 
Majestic  moved,  that  served  him  in  the  place 
Of  handmaids ;   young  they  seemM,  and  seem'd  alive. 
Nor  want  they  intellect,  or  speech,  or  force, 
Or  prompt  dexterity  by  the  Gods  inspired.  520 

These  his  supporters  were,  and  at  his  side 
Attendant  diligent,  while  he,  with  gait 
Uncouth,  approaching  Thetis  where  she  sat 
On  a  bright  throne,  seized  fast  her  hand  and   said. 

Why,  Thetis !   worthy  as  thou  art  of  love  62S 

And  of  all  reverence,  hast  thou  arrived, 
Unfrequent  here  ?     Speak — tell  me  thy  desire, 

30 
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Nor  doubt  my  serrices,  if  thou  demand 
Things  possible,  and  possible  to  me. 

Then  Thetis,  weeping  plenteously,  replied.  530 

Oh  Vulcan  I     Is  there  on  Olympius'  heights 
A  Goddess  with  such  load  of  sorrow  pressed 
As,  in  peculiar,  JoTe  assigns  to  me? 
Me  only,  of  all  ocean-nymphs,  he  made 
8pouse  to  a  man,  Peleus  iEacides,  69i 

Whose  bed,  although  reluctant  and  perforce, 
I  yet  endured  to  share.     He  now,  the  prey 
Of  cheerless  age.  decrepid  lies,  and  Jove 
Still  other  woes  heaps  on  my  wretched  head. 
He  gave  me  to  bring  forth,  gave  me  to  rear  mO 

A  son  illustrious,  valiant,  and  the  chief 
Of  heroes ;   he,  like  a  luxuriant  plant 
Upran  •  to  manhood,  while  his  lusty  growth 
I  nourish *d  as  the  husbandman  his  vine 
Set  in  a  fruitful  field,  and  being  grown  *  545 

I  sent  him  early  in  his  gallant  fleet 
Embark'd,  to  combat  with  the  sons  of  Troy ; 
But  him  from  fight  returned  I  shall  receive, 
Beneath  the  roof  of  Peleus,  never  more, 
And  while  he  lives  and  on  the  sun  his  eyes  550 

Opens,  affliction  is  his  certain  doom, 
Nor  aid  resides  or  remedy  in  me. 
The  virgin,  his  own  portion  of  the  spoils, 
Allotted  to  him  by  the  Grecians — her 
Atrides,  King  of  men,  resumed,  and  grief  555 

Devoured  Achilles'  spirit  for  her  sake. 
Meantime,  the  Trojans  shutting  close  within 
Their  camp  the  Grecians,  hare  forbidden  them 
All  egress,  and  the  senators  of  Greece 
Have  sought  with  splendid  gifts  to  soothe  my  son.       mo 
He,  indisposed  to  rescue  them  himself 
From  ruin,  sent,  instead,  Patroclus  forth, 
Clad  in  his  own  resplendent  armor.  Chief 
Of  the  whole  host  of  Myrmidons.     Before 
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The  Semsn  gate  from  moni  to  e?e  thej  foiif]it»  w 

And  on  that  teUHMine  day  had  Uiam  faUeUt 

But  that  Apollo,  to  advance  the  fame 

Of  Hector,  slew  MencBtiua*  noble  son 

Full-flushM  with  rictoiy.    Therefore  at  thy  kaeea 

Suppliant  I  fall,  imploring  from  thine  art  170 

A  shield  and  helmet,  greaTcs  of  shapely  form 

With  clasps  secured,  and  corselet  for  my  son« 

For  those,  once  his,  his  faithful  friend  hath  lost, 

Slain  by  the  Trojans,  and  Achilles  lies, 

Himself,  extended  mournful  on  the  ground.  571 

Her  answer'd  then  the  artist  of  the  skies. 
Courage  !   Perplex  not  with  these  cares  thy  souL 
I  would  that  when  his  fatal  hour  shall  come, 
I  could  as  sure  secrete  him  from  the  stroke 
Of  destiny,  as  he  shall  soon  have  arms  680 

ninstrious,  such  as  each  particular  man 
Of  thousands,  seeing  them,  shall  wish  his  own. 

He  said,  and  to  his  bellows  quick  repaired, 
Which  turning  to  the  fire  he  bade  them  heave. 
Full  twenty  bellows  working  all  at  once  S66 

Breathed  on  the  furnace,  blowing  easy  and  free 
The  managed  winds,  now  forcible,  as  best 
Suited  dispatch,  now  gentle,  if  tlie  will 
Of  Vulcan  and  his  labor  so  required* 
impenetrable  brass,  tin,  silver,  gold,  100 

He  cast  into  the  forge,  then,  settling  firm 
His  ponderous  anvil  on  the  block,  one  band 
With  his  huge  hammer  fill'd,  one  with  the  tongs. 

^'  He  lashion'd  first  a  shield  massy  and  broad 

^  The  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  it  one  of  ^  nobleet  ptMSgat  In 
the  lUsd.  It  is  flkbonted  to  the  hifuett  finish  of  poecry.  TheYWseis 
besntiliilly  hannonlona,  and  the  language  as  nicely  chosen  and  as  descriptive 
as  can  be  conceived.  But  a  still  stronger  interest  belongs  to  this  episode 
when  considered  as  an  exact  repreei^tadon  of  life  at  a  very  early  period  of 
Hk  world,  as  it  nndoUtJfedty  mBMSgim  by  the  poet. 

it  is  ssrtsUily  a  most  Temaiicable  passage  for  the  amount  of  infonaatlon  it 
ssBisys  relathre  to  the  state  of  arts,  and  the  general  eesdition  of  Uii  at  that 
period.  Fron  many  Intimations  In  the  andent  asthors,  It  may  he  galheied, 
tfMtslMds  were  often  adorned  k  r  deities  of  flgnras  in  basHrslK  itaOw  to 
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Of  labor  exquisite*  for  which  he  fonn'd  ns 

A  triple  border  beauteoust  daxzliag  bright. 

And  loopM  it  with  a  Bilrer  brace  behind. 

The  shield  itself  with  fire  strong  folds  he  forged. 

And  with  devices  inultiform  the  disk 

Capacious  charged,  toiling  with  skill  dirine.  600 

There  he  described  the  earth,  the  heaven,  the  sea. 
The  sun  that  rests  not,  and  the   moon  full-orb'd. 
There  also,  all  the  stars  which  round  about 
As  with  a  radiant  frontlet  bind  the  skies. 
The  Pleiads  and  the  Hyads,  and  the  might  609 

Of  huge  Orion,  with  him  Ursa  call'd, 
Known  also  by  his  popular  name,  the  Wain, 

'  That  spins  around  the  pole  looking  toward 

I  Orion,  only  star  of  these  denied     * 
To  slake  his  beams  in  ocean's  briny  batlis.  610 

Two  splendid  cities  also  there  he  formM 
Such  as  men  build.     In  one  were  to  be  seen 
Rites  matrimonial  solemnized  with  pomp 
Of  sumptuous  banquets ;    from  their  chambers  forth 
Leading  the  brides  they  usherM  them  along  6IS 

With  torches  through  the  streets,  and  sweet  was  heard 
The  voice  around  of  Hymenseal  song. 
Here  striplings  danced  in  circles  to  the  sound 
Of  pipe  and  harp,  while  in  the  portals  stood 
Women,  admiring,  all,  the  gallant  show.  69 

Elsewhere  was  to  be  seen  in  council  met 
The  close-throngM  multitude.     There  strife  arose. 
Two  citiiens  contended  for  a  mulct 
The  price  of  blood.     This  man  affirmM  the  fine 
All  paid/^  haranguing  vehement  the  crowd,  $m 

That  man  denied  that  he  had  aught  received. 
And  to  the  judges  each  made  his  appeal 
Eager  for  the^r  award^    Meantime  the  people* 

those  handeseribed.  InparUculsr,aeeJE8ohylu8indieSeYCOSgriiistTlMbes. 
A  dose  ezamliiatioD  of  the  wb^  pastige  wiU  lead  to  msnjr  enrioias  te' 
ducdons  and  inlereiioes  retaUve  to  the  ancient  world,  and  Uirow  maeh  Ughi 
upon  points  which  are  elaewhere  kit  in  great  obacarity.— Fbi.ton. 

"  Mwder  was  not  always  punished  wlUi  death  or  eren  baaishnMAt.    Bat 
on  the  psymaot  of  a  ftne^  the  criminal  was  aBowed  to  remain  In  the  oHf. 
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As  favor  swayM  them,  damorM  loud  for  eaeh. 

The  heralds  quell'd  the  tumult ;  rererend  sat  630 

On  polishM  stones  the  elders  in  a  ring, 

Each  with  a  herald's  soeptre  in  his  hand. 

Which  holding  they  arose,  and  ail  in  turn 

Gare  sentence.     In  the  midst  two  talents  lay 

Of  gold,  his  destined  recompense  whose  roice  ^33 

Decisive  should  pronounce  the  best  award* 

The  other  city  by  two  glittering  hosts 

Invested  stood,  and  a  dispute  arose 

Between  the  hosts,  whether  to  burn  the  town 

And  lay  all  waste,  or  to  divide  the  spoil.  640 

Meantime,  the^tizens,  still  undismay*d, 

8nrrender*d  not  the  town,  but  taking  arms 

Secretly,  set  the  ambush  in  array, 

And  on  the  walls  their  wives  and  children  kept 

Vigilant  guard,  with  all  the  ancient  men.  64ft 

They  sallied;   at  their  head  Pallas  and  Mars 

Soth  golden  and  in  golden  vests  attired 

Advanced,  proportion  each  showing  divine, 

Large,  prominent,  and  such  as  Gods  beseem'di 

Not  such  the  people,  but  of  humbler  siie.  669 

Arriving  at  tlie  spot  for  ambush  chosen, 

A  river's  side,  where  cattle  of  each  kind 

Drank,  down  they  sat,  all  arm'd  in  daziling  brass. 

Apart  from  all  the  rest  sat  also  down 

Two  spies,  both  looking  for  the  flocks  and  herds.       w 

Soon  the  J  appear 'd,  and  at  their  side  were  seen 

Two  shepherd  swains,  each  playing  on  his  pipe 

Careless,  and  of  the  danger  nought  apprized. 

SwiA  ran  the  spies,  perceiving  Uieir  approach, 

And  intercepting  suddenly  the  herds  660 

And  flocks  of  silver  fleece,  slew  also  those 

Who  fed  them.     The  besiegers,  at  that  time 

In  council,  by  the  sound  alarm'd,  their  steeds 

Mounted,  and  hasted,  instant,  to  the  place ; 

Then,  standing  on  the  river's  brink  they  fought  es$ 

And  push'd  each  other  with  the  brazen  l«ncej.^^y  GooqIc 
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There  Discord  mged,  there  Tunultf  aod  the  force 
Of  ruthless  Destiny ;  she  now  it  Chief 
Seized  newly  wounded,  and  now  captive  held 
Another  yet  unhurt*  and  now  a  third  (Hi 

DraggM  breathless  through  the  battle  by  his  feet, 
Aud  all  her  garb  was  dappled  thick  with  blood. 
Like  living  men   they  traversed  and  they  strove, 
And  dragg*d  by  turns  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

He  also  graved  on  it  a  fallow  field  m 

Rich,  spacious,  and  well-till*d.     Flowers  not  few. 
There  driving  to  and  fro  their  sturdy  teams, 
Labor'd  the  land ;  and  oft  as  in  their  course 
They  came  to  the  field's  bourn,  so  oil  a^poan 
Met  them,  who  in  their  hands  a  goblet  placed  $g$ 

Charged  with  delicious  wine.     They,  turning,  wrought 
Each  his  own  furrow,  and  impatient  seemM 
To  reach  the  border  of  the  tilth,  which  black 
AppearM  behind  them  as  a  glebe  new-turned. 
Though  golden.     Bight  to  be  admired  by  all!  m 

There  too  he  formed  the  likeness  of  a  field 
Crowded  with  corn,  in  which  the  reapers  toil*d 
Each  with  a  sbarp-tooth'd  sickle  in  his  hand. 
Along  the  furrow  here,  the  harvest  fell 
In  frequent  handfuls,  there,  they  bound  the  sheaves,    ew 
Three  binders  o£  the  sheaves  their  sultry  task 
All  plied  industrious,  and  behind  them  boys 
Attended,  filling  with  the  com  their  arms 
And  offering  still  their  bundle  to  be  bound. 
Amid  them,  staff  in  hand,  the  master  stood  on 

Silent  exulting,  while  beneath  an  oak 
Apart,  his  heralds  busily  prepared 
The  banquet,  dressing  a  well-thriven  ox 
New  slain,  and  the  attendant  maidens  BiixM 
Large  supper  for  the  hinds  of  whitest  flour.  ffo 

There  also,  laden  with  its  fruit  he  fcmn'd 
A  vineyard  all  t^  gold ;   purple  he  made 
The  clusters,  and  the  vines  supported  stood 
By  poles  of  silver  set  in  even  rows. 
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The  trench  he  color' d  sable,  and  around  705 

Fenced  it  with  tin.     One  only  path  it  showM 

By  which  the  gatherers  when  they  stripp'd  the  Tines 

Pass'd  and  repassed.     There,  yoaths  and  maidens  blithe 

In  frails  of  wicker  bore  the  luscious  fruit, 

While,  in  the  midst,  a  boy  on  his  shrill  harp  710 

Harmonious  play'd,  still  as  he  struck  the  chord 

Carolling  to  it  with  a  slender  Foice. 

They  smote  the  ground  together,  and  with  song 

And  sprightly  reed  came  dancing  on  behind.^' 

There  too  a  herd  he  fashion*d  of  tall  beeves  715 

Part  gold,  part  tin.     They,  lowing,  from  the  stalls 
Rush'd  forth  to  pasture  by  a  river-side 
Rapid,  sonorous,  fringed  with  whispering  reeds. 
Four  golden  herdsmen  drove  the  kine  a-field 
By  nine  swift  dogs  attended.     Dreadful  sprang  720 

Two  lions  forth,  and  of  the  foremost  herd 
Seized  fast  a  bull.     Him  bellowing  they  dragged, 
While  dogs  and  peasants  all  flew  to  his  aid. 
The  lions  tore  the  hide  of  the  huge  prey 
And  lappM  his  entrails  and  his  blood.     Meantime        725 
The  herdsmen,  troubling  them  in  vain,  their  hounds 
Encouraged ;  but  no  tooth  for  lions*  flesh 
Found  they,  and  therefore  stood  aside  and  bark'd. 

There  also,  the  illustrious  smith  divine 
Amidst  a  pleasant  grove  a  pasture  form*d  730 

Spacious,  and  sprinkled  o*er  with  silver  sheep 
Numerous,  and  stalls  and  huts  and  shepherds*  tents. 

To  these  the  glorious  artist  added  next. 
With  various  skill  delineated  exact, 

A  labyrinth  for  the  dance,  such  as  of  old  736 

In  Crete's  broad  island  Dsedalus  composed 

IS  Linus  was  the  most  ancient  name  in  poetry,  the  first  upon  record  as 
th«  inventor  of  verse  and  measure  among  ihe  Grecians.  There  was  a  so- 
lemn custom  among  the  Greeks,  of  bewailing  annually  their  first  poet. 
Pausanias  informs  us,  thai  before  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  the  Muses  on  Mount 
Helicon,  the  obsequies  of  Linus  were  pesformed,  who  had  a  statue  and  altar 
erected  to  him  in  that  place.  In  this  passage  Homer  is  supposed  to  allude 
to  that  castom. 
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For  bright-hair*d  Ariadne.'*    There  the  youths 

And  youth-alluring  maidens,  hand  in  hand, 

Danced  jocund,  every  maiden  neat-attired 

In  finest  linen,  and  the  youths  in  rests  740 

Well-woven,  glossy  as  the  glaze  of  oil 

These  all  wore  garlands,  and  bright  falchions,  those* 

Of  hurnish'd  gold  in  silver  trappings  hung  : — " 

They  with  well-tutorM  step,  now  nimbly  ran 

The  circle,  swift,  as  when,  before  his  wheel  74s 

Seated,  the  potter  twirls  it  with  both  hands 

For  trial  of  its  speed,"  now,  crossing  quick 

They  pass'd  at  once  into  each  other^s  place. 

On  either  side  spectators  numerous  stood 

Delighted,  and  two  tumblers  roll'd  themselves  750 

Between  the  dancers,  singing  as  they  roll'd. 

Last,  with  the  might  of  ocean^s  boundless  flood 
He  fillM  the  border  of  the  wondrous  shield. 

When  thus  the  massy  shield  magnificent 
He  had  accomplished,  for  the  hero  next  755 

He  forged,  more  ardent  than  the  blase  of  fire, 
A  corselet;  then,  a  ponderous  helmet  bright 
Well  fitted  to  his  brows,  crested  with  gold, 
And  with  laborious  art  divine  adorned. 
He  also  made  him  greaves  of  molten  tin.  760 

The  armor  finished,  bearing  in  his  hand 
The  whole,  he  set  it  down  at  Thetis'  feet. 
She,  like  a  falcon  from  the  snowy  top 
Stoop'd  of  Olympus,  bearing  to  the  earth 
The  dazzling  wonder,  fresh  from  Vulcan's  hand.  766 

*>  See  article  Theseus,  Gr.  and  Rom.  Mythology. 

^*  There  were  two  kiods  of  dance— the  Pyrrhic,  and  the  common  danoe ; 
both  are  here  introduced.  The  Pyrrhic,  or  military,  is  performed  by  youUis 
wearing  swords,  the  other  by  the  virgins  crowned  with  garlands.  The 
Grecian  dance  is  still  performed  in  this  manner  in  the  oriental  nations.  Tbo 
,  youths  and  maidens  dance  in  a  ring,  beginning  slowly ;  by  degrees  the  mu- 
sic plnys  in  quicker  time,  till  at  last  they  dance  with  the  utmost  swiftness; 
and  towards  the  conclusion,  they  sing  in  a  general  chorus. 

^  The  point  of  comparison  is  this.  When  the  potter  first  tries  the  wheel 
to  see  *'  if  it  will  run,"  he  moves  it  much  faster  than  when  at  work.  Thus 
it  illustrates  the  rapidity  of  the  dance.— Fblton. 
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ARGUMENT  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  BOOK. 

Achlllet  is  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  and  clothed  in  new  armor  forged  by 
Vulcan^  leads  out  the  MjrrmidonB  to  battle. 
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Now  rose  the  morn  in  saffron  Feat  attired 
From  orean,  with  new  da^  for  Gods  and  men. 
When  Thetia  at  the  fleet  of  Greece  arrived. 
Bearing  that  gift  divine.     She  found  her  flOR 

AH  tears,  and  <t1ose  en  fa  Id  lug  in  his  arms  '  g 

Patroclus^  while  hia  Myrmidoni  around 

Wept  also  ;  '    she  amid   them,   grarefyl,  stood ^ 

Aofl  seizing  fast  his  hand^  him  thus  bespake,  • 

Although  our  loss  be  great,  yet,  oh  my  son  1 
Leave  we  Patroclua  lying  on  the  bif^r  10 

To  which  the  Gods  ordainM  hira  from  the  first 
Receive  from  Vulcan^s  hand^  these  glorious   arms, 
Such  as  no  inorlal  shouhlers  ever  bore. 

80  saying*  she  placed  the  armor  (Jti  ihe  ground 
Before  him,  ami  the  whole  bright  treasure  ransf,  US 

A   tremor  shook  the  Myrmidons  ;    none  dared 
Look  on  it,  but  all  He  J.     Nat  so  himself. 
in  him  fresh  vt-ngeance  kindled  at  the  view. 
And,   white  he  ga^sed^  a    splendor  as  of  fire 
Fhii^hM  from  his  eyes.     Delighted^  in  his  hand  2O 

He  held   the  glorious  bounty  of  ihe  God, 
And,  wondering  at  those  strokes  of  art  diviner 

^  '  [Bravo  iB'='n  are  gtmt  wpepprii — -w^i  n  jjt ovcfbiiil  flayjitj^  in.  Qwogo,  Ac- 
cordiniily  thero  are  few  of  Haiher'ti  heroea  why*  do  iii>f  wepp  pJenteoufliv  oa 
(K<c^iFion.  Trua  courage  b  doubtl<^89  {^ompjiible  wiih  ttiu  uIiuoaI  aeottibitll^* 
See  ViUoiaaoa-l— Tb, 
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His  eager  speech  thus  to  his  mother  tum'd.* 

The  God,  my  mother!   hath  bestow'd  in  truth 
Such  armor  on  me  as  demanded  skill  25 

Like  his,  surpassing  far  all  power  of  man. 
Now,  therefore,  I  will  arm.     But  anxious  fears 
Trouble  me,  lest  intrusive  flies,  meantime. 
Breed  worms  within  the  spear-in flict«d  wounds 
Of  Menoetiades,  and  fill  with  taint  30 

Of  putrefaction  his  whoje  breathless  form.* 

But  him  the  silver-footed  Goddess  fair 
Thus  answered.     Oh,  my  son!  chase  from  thy  mind 
All  such  concern.     I  will,  myself,  essay 
To  drive  the  noisome  swarms  which  on  the  slain  35 

In  battle  feed  voracious.     Should  he  lie 
The  year  complete,  his  flesh  shall  yet  be  found 
Untainted,  and,  it  may  be,  fragrant  too. 
But  thou  the  heroes  of  Achaia's  host 
Convening,  irt  their  ears  thy  wrath  renounce  |Q 

Against  the  King  of  men,  then,  instant,  arm 
For  battle,  and  put  on  thy  glorious  might. 

•80  saying,  the  Goddess  raised  his  courage  high. 
Then,  through  the  nostrils  of  the  dead  she  pour'd 
Ambrosia,  and  the  ruddy  juice  divine  4$ 

Of  nectar,  antidotes  against  decay. 

And  now  forth  went  Achilles  by  the  side 
Of  ocean,  calling  with  a  dreadful  shout 
To  council  all  the  heroes  of  the -host.* 
Then,  even  they  who  in  the  fleet  before  50 

Constant  abode,  helmsmen  and  those  who  held 
In  stewardship  the  food  and   public  stores, 

*  The  fear  with  which  the  divine  armor  filled  the  Myrmidons,  and  the  ex- 
altation of  Achilles,  the  terrible  gleam  of  his  eye^  and  his  increased  desire 
for  revenge,  are  highly  poetical. — Fblton. 

3  The  ancients  hud  a  great  horror  of  putrefaction  previous  to  interment 

4  [Achilles  in  the  first  book  also  summons  a  council  himself,  and  nut,  as 
was  customary,  by  a  herald.  It  seems  a  stroke  of  character,  and  intended 
by  the  poet  to  express  the  impetuosity  of  his  spirit,  too  ardent  for  the  ob- 
servance of  common  forms,  and  that  could  trust  no  one  for  the  dispatch  he 
wanted.}— Tb. 
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All  flock 'd  to  coandl,  for  that  now  at  length 

AAer  long  abstinence  from  dread  exploits 

Of  war,  Achilles  had  once  more  appear'd.  55 

Two  went  together,  halting  on  the  spear, 

(For  still  they^elt  the  anguish  of  their  wounds) 

Noble  Ulysses  and  brave  Diomede, 

And  took  an  early  seat;   whom  followed  last 

The  King  of  men,  by  Coon  in  the  field  00 

Of  furious  battle  wounded  with  a  lance. 

The  Grecians  all  assembled,  in  the  midst 

Upstood  the  swift  Achilles,  and  began. 

Atrides!   we  had  doubtless  better  sped 
Both  thou   and  I,  thus  doing,  when  at  first  6S 

With  cruel  rage    we  burned,  a  girl  the  cause. 
I  would  that  Dian's  shaft  had  in  the  fleet 
Slain  her  that  self-same  day  when  I  destroyM 
Lyrnessus,  and  by  conquest  made  her  mine  1 
Then  had  not  many  a  Grecian,  lifeless  now,  70 

Clench'd   with  his   teeth  the  ground,  victim,  alas ! 
Of  my  revenge ;   whence  triumph  hath  accrued 
To  Hector  and  his  host,  while  ours  have  cause 
For  long  remembrance  of  our  mutual  strife. 

IBut  evils  past  let  pass,  yielding  perforce  7B 

To  sad  necessity.     My  wrath   shall  cease 
Now  ;   I  resign  it ;   it  hath  burnM  too  long. 
Thou  therefore  summon  forth  the  host  to  fight, 
That  I   may  learn  meeting  them  in  the  field. 
If  still  the  Trojans  purpose  at  our  fleet  00 

To  watch  us  this  night  also.     But  I  ju4ge 
That  driven  by  my  spear  to  rapid  flight. 
They  shall  escape  with  weary  limbs'  at  least. 

He  ended,  and  the  Grecians  brazen-greaved 
Rejoiced  that  Feleus*  mighty  son  had  cast  86 

His  wrath  aside.     Then  not  into  the  midst 
Proceeding,  but  at  his  own  seat,  upstood 
King  Agamemnon,  and  them  thus  bespake. 

s  [^Aowacttof  yopv  Kmnxpuv. — Shall  be  glad  to  bend  their  knee,  i.  e.  to  ait 
and  repose  themselves.}— Ta. 
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Friends !   Grecian  heroes  !   Ministers  of  Mars ! 
Arise  who  may  to  speak,  he  claims  your  ear ;  90 

AH  interruption  wrongs  him,  and  distracts, 
Howe'er  expert  the  speaker.     Who  can  hear 
Amid  the  roar  of  tumult,  or  who  spealA 
The  clearest  voice,  best  utterance,  both  are  rain. 
I  shall  address  Achilles.     Hear  my  speech  95 

Ye  Argives,  and  with  understanding  mark. 
I  hear  not  now  the  voice  of  your  reproach* 
First;   ye  have  oft  condemned  me.    Yet  the  blame 
Rests  not  with   me ;   Jove,  Destiny,  and  she 
Who  roams  the  shades,  Erynnis,  caused  the  offence.     100 
She  iiird  my  soul  with  fury  on  that  day 
In  council,  when  I  seized  Achilles*  prize. 
For  what  could  I  ?     All  things  obey  the  6«ds. 
Ate,  pernicious  Power,  daughter  of  Jove, 
By  whom  all  suffer,  challenges  from  all  105 

Reverence  and  fear.     Delicate  are  her  feet 
Which  scorn   the  ground,  and  over  human  heads 
She  glides,  injurious  to  the  race  of  man. 
Of  two  who  strive,  at  least  entangling  one. 
She  injured,  on  a  day,  dread  Jove  himself  no 

Most  excellent  of  all  in  earth  or  heaven. 
When  Juno,  although  female,  him   deceived. 
What  time  Alcmena  should  have  brought  to  light 
In  bulwarkM  Thebes  the  force  of  Hercules. 
Then  Jove,  among  the  gods  glorying,  spake.  115 

Hear  all !   both  Gods  and  Goddesses,  attend  ! 
That  I  may  make  my  purpose  known.     This  day 
Birth-pang-dispensing  Ilithya  brings 
An  hero  forth  to  light,  who,  sprung  from  those 
That  sprang  from   me,  his  empire  shall  extend  120 

Over  all  kingdoms  bordering  on  his  own. 

To  whom,  designing  fraud,  Juno  replied. 
Thou  wilt  be  found  false,  and  this  word  of  thine 
Shall  want  performance.     But  Olympian  Jove  ! 

'  [T&rov  fiv$o». — He  seems  to  intend  the  reproachei*  sounded  in  his  «ar 
fiom  all  quarters,  and  which  he  had  repeatedly  heard  before.] — ^Tm. 
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Swear  now  the  inyiolable  oath,  that  he  128 

Who  shall,  this  day,  fall  from  between  the  feet 
Of  woman,  drawing  his  descent  from  thee, 
Shall  rule  all  kingdoms  bordering  on  his  own. 

She  said,  and  Jove,  suspecting  nought  her  wiles, 
The  great  oath  swore,  to  his  own   grief  and  wrong,     iso 
At  once  from  the  Olympian  summit  flew 
Juno,  and  to  Achaian  Argos  borne, 
There  sought  the  noble  wife^  of  Sthenelus, 
Offspring  of  Perseus.     Pregnant  with  a  son 
Six  months,  she  now  the  seventh  saw  at  hand,  135 

But  him  the  Goddess  premature  produced, 
And  check'd  Alcmena's  pangs  already  due. 
Then  joyful  to  have  so  prevailed,  she  bore 
Herself  the  tidings  to  Saturnian  Jove. 

Lord  of  the  candent  lightnings !     Sire  of  all !  140 

I  bring  thee   tidings.     The  great  prince,  ordainM 
To  rule  the  Argive   race,  this  day  is  born, 
Eurystheus,  son  of  Sthenelus,  the  son 
Of  Perseus;    therefore  he  derives  from  thee, 
Nor  shall  the  throne  of  Argos  shame  his  birth.  145 

She  spake;   then  anguish  stung  the  heart  of  Jove 
Deeply,  and  seizing  by  her  glossy  locks 
The  Goddess  Ate,  in  his  wrath  he  swore 
That  never  to  the  starry  skies  again 
And  the  Olympian  heights  he  would  permit  iso 

The  universal  mischief  to  return. 
Then,  whirling  her  around,  he  cast  her  down 
To  earth.     She,  mingling  with  all  worka  of  men. 
Caused  many  a  pang  to  Jove,  who  saw  his  son 
Laborious  tasks  servile,  and  of  his  birth  166 

Unworthy,  at  Eurystheus*  will  enjoin'd. 

So  when  the  hero  Hector  at  our  ships 
Slew  us,  I  then  regretted  my  offence 
Which  Ate  first  impell'd  me  to  commit. 
But  since,  infatuated  by  the  Gods  160 

I  err*d,  behold   me  ready  to  appease 

f  [By  sorae  oalTd  Antibia,  by  otbera,  Nieippe.]— Tb. 
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With  gifts  of  price  immense  whom  I  hare  wrong'd. 

Thou,  then,  arise  to  battle,  and  the  host 

Rouse  also.     Not  a  promise  yesternight 

Was  made  thee  by  Ulysses  in  thy  tent  i6B 

On  my  behalf,  but  shall  be  well  perform*d. 

Or  if  it  please  thee,  though  impatient,  wait 

Short  season,  and  my  train  shall  bring  the  gifts 

Even  now;   that  thou  may'st  understand  and  know 

That  my  peace-offerings   are  indeed  sincere.  170 

To  whom  Achilles,   swiftest  of  the  swifl. 
Atrides  !    Agamemnon  !    passing  all 
In  glory !   King  of  men  !   recompense  just 
By  gifts  to  make  me,  or  to  make  me  none. 
That  rests  with  thee.     But  let  us  to  the  fight  175 

Incontinent.     It  is  no  time  to  play 
The  game  of  rhetoric,  and  to  waste  the  hours 
In  speeches.     Much  remains  yet  unperform*d. 
Achilles  must  go  forth.     He  must  be  seen 
Once  more  in  front  of  battle,  wasting  wide  igo 

With  brazen  spear,   the  crowded  ranks  of  Troy. 
Mark  him — and  as  he  fights,  fight  also  ye. 

To  whom  Ulysses  ever-wise  replied. 
Nay — urge  not,  valiant  as  thou  art  thyself, 
Achaia's  sons  up  to  the  battlements  181 

Of  Ilium,  by  repast  yet  unrefreshM, 
Godlike  Achilles! — For  when  phalanx  once 
Shall  clash  with  phalanx,  and  the  Gods  with  rage 
Both  hosts  inspire,  the  contest  shall  not  then 
Prove  short.     Bid  rather  the  Achaians  take  190 

Both  food  and  wine,  for  they  are  strength  and  might. 
To  stand  all  day  till  sunset  to  a  foe 
Opposed  in  battle,  fasting,  were  a  task 
Might  foil  the  best ;    for  though  his  will  be  prompt 
To  combat,  yet  the  power  must  by  degrees  195 

Forsake  him  ;   thirst  and  hunger  he  must  feel. 
And  his  limbs  failing  him  at  every  step. 
But   he  who  hath   his  vigor  to  the  full 
Fed  with  due  nourishment,  although  he  fight 
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All  day,  yet  feels  his  courage  unimpair'd*  200 

Nor  weariness  perceives  till  all  retire. 

Come  then — dismiss  the  people  with  command 

That  each  prepare  replenishment     Meantime 

Let  Agamemnon,  King  of  men,  his  gifts 

In  presence  here  of  the  assembled  Greeks  201 

Produce,  that  all  may  view  them,  and  that  thou 

May'st  feel  thine  own  heart  gladdened  at  the  sight 

Let  the  King   also,  standing  in  the  midst, 

Swear  to  thee,  that  he  renders  back  the  maid 

A  rirgin  still,  and  strange  to  his  embrace,  210 

And  let  thy  own  composure  prove,  the  while. 

That  thou  art  satisfied.     Last,  let  him  spread 

A  princely  banquet  for  thee  in  his  tent. 

That  thou  may'st  want  no  part  of  just  amends. 

Thou  too,  Atrides,  shalt  hereafter  prove  211 

More  just  to  others ;   for  himself,  a  King, 

Stoops  not  too  low,  soothing  whom  he  hath  wrong'd. 

Him  Agamemnon  answer'd,  King  of  men. 
Thou  hast  arranged  wisely  the  whole  concern, 
O  Laertiades,  and  I   have  heard  220 

Thy  speech,  both  words  and  method  with  delight. 
Willing  I  am,  yea  more,  I   wish  to  swear 
As  thou  hast  said,  for  by  the   Gods  I  can 
Most  truly.     Let  Achilles,  though  of  pause 
Impatient,  suffer  yet  a  short  delay  221 

With  all  assembled  here,  till  from  my  tent 
The  gifts  arrive,  and  oaths  of  peace  be  sworn. 
To  thee  I  give  it  in  peculiar  charge 
That  choosing  forth  the  most  illustrious  youths 
Of  all  Achaia,  thou  produce  the  gifts  230 

From  my  own  ship,  all  those  which  yesternight 
We  promised,  nor  the  women  leave  behind. 
And  let  Talthybius  throughout  all  the  camp 
Of  the  Achaians,  instant,  seek  a  boar 
For  sacrifice  to  Joye  and  to  the  Sun.  235 

Then  thl|s  Achilles  matchless  iri  the  race. 
Atr}4pii  I   mo^t  illustrious  I     King  of  men  | 
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Expedience  bids  us  to  dicse  cares  attend 

Hereafter,  when  some  pause,  perchance,  of  fight 

Shall  happen,  and  the  martial  rage  which  fires  240 

My  bosom  now,  shall  somewhat  less  be  felt 

Our  friends  by  Priameian  Hector  slain. 

Now  strew  the  field  mangled,  for  him  hath  Jore 

Exalted  high,  and  giren  him  great  renown. 

But  haste,  now  take  refreshment ;  though,  in  truth,       245 

Might  I  direct,  the  host  should  by  all  means 

Unfed  to  battle,  and  at  set  of  sun 

All  sup  together,  this  affront  revenged. 

But  as  for  me,  no  drop  shall  pass  my  lips 

Or  morsel,  whose  companion  lies  with  feet  250 

Tum*d  to  the  vestibule,  pierced  by  the  spear. 

And  compass'd  by  my  weeping  train  around. 

No  want  of  food  feel  I.     My  wishes   call 

For  carnage,  blood,  and  agonies  and  groans. 

But  him,  excelling  in  all  wisdom,  thus  2S5 

Ulysses  answered.     Oh  Achilles !  son 

Of  Peleus !   bravest  far  of  all  our  host ! 
Me,  in  no  scanty  measure,  thou  excell*st 

Wielding  the  spear,  and  thee  in  prudence,  I 
.  Not  less.     For  I  am  elder,  and  have  learn'd  2OO 

.  What  thou  hast  yet  to  learn.     Bid  then  thine  heart 

Endure  with  patience  to  be  taught  by  me. 

Men,  satiate  soon  with  battle,  loathe  the  field 

On  which  the  most  abundant  harvest  falls, 

Keap*d  by  the  sword  ;   and  when  the  hand  of  Jove      26S 

Dispenser  of  the  great  events  of  war. 

Turns  once  the  scale,  then,  farewell  every  hope 

Of  more  than  scanty  gleanings.     Shall  the  Greeks 

Abstain  from  sustenance  for  all  who  die? 

That  were  indeed  severe,  since  day  by   day  270 

No  few  expire,  and  respite  could  be  none. 

The  dead,  die  whoso  may,  should  be  inhumed. 

This,  duty  bids,  but  bids  us  also  deem 

One  day  sufficient  for  our  sighs  and  tears. 

Ourselves,  all  we  who  still  survive  the  war,  27S 
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Have  need  of  sustenance,  that  we  may  bear 

The  lengthened  conflict  with  recruited  might. 

Cased  in  enduring  brass. — Ye  all  have  heard 

Your  call  to  battle;   let  none  lingering  stand 

In  expectation  of  a  farther  call,  280 

Which  if  it  sound,  shall  thunder  prove   to  him 

Who  lurks  among  the  ships.     No.     Rush  we  all 

Together  forth,  for  contest  sharp  prepared. 

And  persevering  with  the  host  of  Troy. 

So  saying,  the  sons  of  Nestor,  glorious  Chief,  285 

He  chose,  with  Meges  Phyleus*  noble  son, 
Thoas,  Meriones,  and  Melanippus 
And  Lycomedes.     These,  together,  sought 
The  tent  of  Agamemnon,  King  of  men. 
They  ask'd,  and  they  received.     Boon  they  produced    290 
The  seven  promised  tripods  from  the  tent, 
Twice  ten  bright  caldrons,  twelve  high-mettled  ateeds. 
Seven  lovely  captives  skillM  alike  in  arts 
Domestic,  of  unblemished  beauty  rare. 
And  last,  Brisdis  with  the  blooming  cheeks.  296 

Before  them  went  Ulysses,  bearing  weigh'd 
Ten  golden  talents,  whom  the  chosen  Greeks 
Attended  laden  with  the  remnant  gifts. 
Full  in  the  midst  they  placed  them.     Then  arose 
King  Agamemnon,  and  Tal  thy  bins  300 

The  herald,  clear  in  utterance  as  a  God, 
Beside  him  stood,  holding  the  victim  boar. 
Atrides,  drawing  forth  his  dagger  bright, 
Appendant  ever  to  his  sword's  huge  sheath, 
Sever'd  the  bristly  forelock  of  the  boar,  306 

A  previous  offering.     Next,  with  lifted  hands 
To  Jove  he  pray'd,  while,  all  around,  the  Greeks 
Sat  listening  silent  to  the  Sovereign's  voice. 
He  look'd  to  the  wide  heaven,  and  thus  he  pray'd* 

First,  Jove  be  witness !   of  all  Powers  above  310 

Best  and  supreme ;  Earth  next,  and  next  the  Sun ! 
And  last,  who  under  Earth  the  guilt  avenge 
Of  oaths  sworn  falsely,  let  the  Furies  hear  1 
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For  no  respect  of  amorous  desire 

Or  other  purpose,  have  I  laid  mine  hand  31s 

On  fair  Brisftis,  but  within  roy  tent 

Untouched,  immaculate  she  hath  remain'd. 

And  if  I  falsely  swear,  then  may  the  Gods 

The  many  woes  with  which  they  mark  the  crime 

Of  men  forsworn,  pour  also  down  on  me !  320 

So  saying,  he  pierced  the  victim  in  his  throat. 
And,  whirling  him  around,  Talthybius,  next. 
Cast  him  into  the  ocean,  fishes'  food.' 
Then,  in  the  centre  of  Achaia's  sons     • 
Uprose  Achilles,  and  thus  spake  again.  326 

Jove  !    Father !   dire  calamities,  effects 
Of  thy  appointment,  fall  on  human-kind. 
Never  had  Agamemnon  in  my  breast 
Such  anger  kindled,  never  had  he  seized, 
Blinded  by  wrath,  and  torn  my  prize  away,  330 

But  that  the  slaughter  of  our  numerous  friends 
Which  thence  ensued,  thou  hadst,  thyself,  ordained. 
Now  go,  ye  Grecians,  eat,  and  then  to  battle. 

So  saying,  Achilles  suddenly  dissolved 
The  hasty  council,  and  all  flew  dispersed  335 

To  their  own  ships.     Then  took  the  Myrmidons 
Those  splendid  gifts  which  in  the  tent  they  lodged 
Of  swift  Achilles,  and  the  damsels  led 
Each  to  a  seat,  while  others  of  his  train 
Drove  forth  the  steeds  to  pasture  with  his  herd.  340 

But  when  Bris<^is,  bright  as  Venus,  saw 
Patroclus  lying  mangled  by  the  spear. 
Enfolding  him  around,  she  shrieked  and  tore 
Her  bosom,  her  smooth  neck  and  beauteous  cheeks. 
Then  thus,  divinely  fair,  with  tears  she  said.  346 

Ah,  my  Patroclus !   dearest  friend  of  all 
To  hapless  me,  departing  from  this  tent 
I  left  thee  living,  and  now,  generous  Chief  1 
Restored  to  it  again,   here  find  thee  dead. 

>  It  was  unlawful  to  eat  the  flesh  of  victims  that  wen  sacrificed  in 
mation  of  oaths.    Such  were  victims  of  maledictioD. 
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How  rapid  id  succession  are  my  woes !  360 

I  saw,  myself,  the  valiant  prince  to  whom 

My  parents  had  betroth'd  me,  slain  before 

Our  city  walls;   and  my  three  brothers,  sons 

Of  my  own  mother,  whom  with  long  regret 

I  mourn,  fell  also  in   that  dreadful  field.  36& 

But  when  the  swift  Achilles  slew  the  prince 

Designed  my  spouse,  and  the  fair  city  sack'd 

Of  noble  Mynes,  thou  by  every  art 

Of  tender  friendship  didst  forbid  my  tears. 

Promising  oft  that  thou  would 'st  make  me  bride  360 

Of  Peleus*  godlike  son,  that  thy  own  ship 

Should  waft  me  hence  to*  Phthia,  ami  that  thyself 

Would'st  furnish  forth  among  the  Myrmidons 

Our  nuptial  feast     Therefore  thy  death  I  mourn 

Ceaseless,  for  thou  wast  ever  kind  to  me.  366 

She  spake,  and  all   her  fellow-captives  heaved 
Responsive  sighs,  deploring  each,  in  show, 
The  dead  Patroclus,  but,  in  truth,  herself.* 
Then  the  Achaian  Chiefs   gathered  around 
Achilles,  wooing  him  to  eat,  but  he  370 

Groan'd  and  still  resolute,  their  suit  refused — 

If  I  have  here  a  friend  on  whom  by  prayers 
I  may  prevail,  I  pray  that  ye  desist. 
Nor  longer  press  me,  mourner  as  I  am. 
To  eat  or  drink,  for  till  the  sun  go  down  375 

I  am  inflexible,  and  will  abstain. 

So  saying,  the  other  princes  he  dismisaM 
Impatient,  but  the  sons  of  Atreus  both, 
Ulysses,  Nestor  and  Idomeneus, 

With  Phoenix,  hoary  warrior,  in  his  tent  330 

Abiding  still,  with  cheerful  converse  kind 
Essay'd  to  soothe  him,  whose  afflicted  soul 
All  soothing  scom*d  till  he  should  once  again 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the  representation  of  these  unhappy 
•  young  women ;  who,  weary  of  captivity,  take  occasion  from  every  mournful 
occurrence  to  weep  afresh,  though  in  reality  little  interested  in  the  objects 
that  call  forth  these  expressions  of  sorrow.—  Dacikb. 
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Rush  on  the  raTening  edge  of  bloodj  war. 

Then,  mindful  of  his  friend,   groaning  he  said.  386 

Time  was,  nnhappiest,  dearest  of  my  friends ! 
When  even  thou,  with  diligent  dispatch. 
Thyself,  hast  spread  a  table  in  my  tent. 
The  hour  of  battle  drawing  nigh  between 
The  Greeks  and   warlike  Trojans.     But  there  lies        390 
Thy  body  now,  gored   by  the  ruthless  steel. 
And  for  thy  sake  I  neither  eat  nor  drink. 
Though  dearth  be  none,  conscious  that  other  wo 
Surpassing  this  I  can  have  noue  to  fear. 
No,   not  if  tidings  of  my  father's  deaUi  39s 

Should  reach  me,   who,  this  moment,  weeps,  perfai^M, 
In  Phthia  tears  of  tenderest  regret 
For  such  a  son ;   while    I,  remote  from  home 
Fight  for  detested  Helen  under  Troy. 
Nor  even  were  he  dead,  whom,  if  he  live,  4Q0 

<  I  rear  in  Scyros,  my   own  darling  son. 
My  Neoptolemus  of  form  divine.** 
For  still  this  hope  I  cherish'd  in  my  breast 
Til]  now,   that,  of  us  two,   myself  alone 
Should   fall  at  Ilium,  and  that  thou,  restored  406 

To  Phthia,  should'st  have  wafted  o*er  the  waves 
My  son  from  Scyros  to  his  native  home. 
That  thou  might'st  show  him  all  his  heritage. 
My   train   of  menials,  and   my  fair  abode. 
For  either  dead  already  I  account  410 

Peleus,  or  dgubt  not  that  his  residue 
Of  miserable  life  shall  soon  be  spent, 
Through  stress  of  age  and  expectation  sad 
That  tidings  of  my  death  shall,  next,  arrive. 

So  spake  Achilles  weeping,  around  whom  415 

The  Chiefs  all  sigh'd,  each  with  remembrance  pain*d 
Of  some  loved  object  left  at  home.     Meantime 
Jove,  with  compassion  moved,  their  sorrow  saw. 
And  in  wing*d  accents  thus  to  Pallas  spake. 

i<>  Son  of  Deidameia,  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  In  whose  house  Achilles  was 
concealed  at  the  time  when  be  was  led  &rth  to  the  war. 
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Daughter !  thoa  ha«t  abondonM,  as  it  seems,  420 

■Yon  virtuous  Chief  for  ever;   shall  no  care 
Thy  mind  engage  of  brave  Achilles  more  ? 
Before  his  gallant  fleet  mourning  he  sits 
His  friend,  disconsolate ;  the  other  Greeks 
Eat  and  are  satisfied;   he  only  fasts.  42S 

'  Go,  then — ^instil  nectar  into  his  breast, 
And  sweets  ambrosial,  that  he  hunger  not 

So  saying,  he  urged  Minerva  prompt  before. 
In  form  a  shrill-voiced  Harpy  of  long  wing 
Through  ether  down  she  darted,  while  the  Chreeks       490 
In  all  their  camp  for  instant  battle  arm*d« 
Ambrosia]  sweets  and   nectar  she  instilPd 
Into  his  breast,  lest  he  should  suffer  loss 
Of  strength  through  abstinence,  then  soar'd  again 
To  her  great  Sire's  unperishing  abode.  435 

And   now  the  Grecians  from  their  gallant  fleet 
All  pour'd  themselves  abroad.   ,As  when  thick  snow 
From  Jove  descends,  driven  by  impetuous  gusts 
Of  the  cloud-scattering  North,  so  frequent  shone 
Issuing  from  the  fleet  the  dazzling  casques,  440 

Boss'd  bucklers,  hauberks  strong,  and  ashen  spears. 
Upwent  the  flash  to  heaven ;    wide  all  around 
The  champain  laugh'd  with  beamy  brass  illumed. 
And  tramplings  of  the  warriors  on  all  sides 
Resounded,  amidst  whom  Achilles  arm'd.  446 

He  gnash'd  his  teeth,  fire  glimmer'd  in  his  eyes, 
Anguish  intolerable  wrung  his  heart 
And  fury  against  Troy,  while  he  put  oa 
His  glorious  arms,  the  labor  of  a  God. 
First,  to  his  legs  his  poHsh'd  greaves  he  clasped  460 

Studded  with  silver,  then  his  corselet  bright 
Braced  to  his  bosom,  his  huge  sword  of  brass 
Athwart  his  shoulder  slung,  and  his  broad  shield 
Uplifted  last,  luminous  as  the  moon. 
Such  as  to  mariners  a  fire  appears,  466 

Kindled  by  shepherds  on  the  distant  top 
Of  some  lone  hill ;  they,  driven  by  stormy  winds. 
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lleluctant  roam  far  off  the  fishy  deep^ 

Such  from  AchiUes'  burning  shield  diyine 

A  lustre  struck  the  skies ;   his  ponderous  helm  46O 

He  lifted  to  his  brows;    starlike  it  shone. 

And  shook  its  curling  crest  of  bushy  gold. 

By  Vulcan  taught  to  wave  profuse  around* 

So  clad,  godlike  Achilles  trial  made 

If  his  arms  fitted  him,  and  gave  free  scope  466 

To  his  proportion'd  limbs;    buoyant  they  prored 

As  wings,  and  high  upbore  his  airy   tread. 

He  drew  his  father's  spear  forth  from  his  case, 

Heary  and  huge  and  long.     That  spear,  of  all 

Achaia*s  sons,  none  else  had  power  to  wield  ;  470 

Achilles  only  could   the  Pelian  spear 

Brandish,  by  Chiron   for   his  father  hewn 

From  Pclion^s  top  for  slaughter  of  the  brave. 

His  coursers,  then,  Automedon  prepared 

And  Alcimus,  adjusting  ^Hgent  475 

The  fair  caparisons  ;  they  thrust  the  bits 

Into  their  mouths,  and  to  the  chariot  seat 

Extended  and  made   fast  the  reins  behind. 

The  splendid  scourge  commodious  to  the  grasp 

Seizing,  at  once  Automedon  upsprang  430 

Into  his  place;   behind  him,  arm'd  complete 

Achilles  mounted,  as  the  orient  sun 

All  dazzling,  and  with  awful  tone  his  speech 

Directed  to  the  coursers  of  his  Sire. 

X  an  thus,  and  Balius  of  Podarges'  blood  486 

Illustrious !   see  ye  that,  the  battle  done. 
Ye  bring  whom  now  ye  bear  back  to  the  host 
Of  the  Achaians  in  far  other  sort. 
Nor  leave  him,  as  ye  left  Patroclus,  dead  J' 

Him  then  his  steed  unconquer'd  in  the  race,  490 

**  [We  are  not  warranted  in  accounting  any  practice  unnatural  or  atMurd, 
merely  because  it  does  not  obtain  among  ourselves.  I  know  not  that  any 
historian  has  recorded  this  custom  of  the  Grecians,  but  that  it  was  a  custom 
among  them  occasionally  to  htirangue  their  horses,  we  may  assure  ourselves 
on  the  authority  of  Homer,  who  would  not  have  introduced  such  speerhes^ 
If  they  could  have  appeared  as  strange  to  his  oountrymeo  as  they  do  to 
as.}— Tb. 
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Xanthus,  thas  answered  from  beneath  his  joke, 
But,  hanging  low  his  head,  and  with  his  mane 
DisheyeU'd  all,  and  streaming  to  the  ground. 
Him  Juno  Tocal  made,  Goddess  white-arm*d. 

And  doubtless  so  we  will.     This  day  at  least  495 

We  bear  thee  safe  from  battle,  stormy  Chief  I 
But  thee  the  hour  of  thy  destruction  swiA 
Approaches,  hastened  by  no  fault  of  ours. 
But  by  the  force  of  fate  and  power  divine. 
For  not  through  sloth  or  tardiness  on  us  500 

Aught  chargeable,  have  Ilium's  sons  thine  arms 
8tript  from  Patroclus'  shoulders,  but  a  God 
Matchless  in  battle,  offspring  of  bright-hair'd 
Latona,  him  contending  in  the  yan 

Slew,  for  the  glory  of  the  Chief  of  Troy,  6O5 

\¥e,  Zephyrus  himself,  though  by  report 
Swiftest  of  ail  the  winds  of  heaven,  in  speed 
Could  equal,  but  the  Fates  thee  also  doom 
By  human  hands  to  fall,  and  hands  divine. 

The  interposing  Furies  at  that  word  510 

Suppressed  his  utterance,^'  and  indignant,  thus, 
Achilles,  swiftest  of  the  swift,  replied. 

Why,  Xanthus,  propheciest  thou  my  death? 
It  ill  beseems  thee.     I  already  know 
That  from  my  parents  far  remote  my  doom  515 

Appoints  me  hr*^«  to  die;  yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  from  featb  f  arms,  till  Ilium's  host 
Shall  have  received,  a    length,  their  fill  of  war. 

He  said,  and  with  a  si.  >iit  drove  forth  to  battle. 

u  Hence  it  seems,  that  too  great  an  iiA.-*7ht  into  futurity,  or  the  revelation  v 
of  mora  than  was  expedient,  was  prevented  •,    the  Furies. — Tbollofb. 
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ARGUMENT   OF  THE   TWENTIETH   BOOK. 

By  permiflsion  of  Jupiter  the  Gkxls  descend  into  the  battle,  and  range  them- 
whrei  on  either  side  rcspcctiyoly.  Neptune  rescues  Mncas  from  death  by 
the  hand  of  Achilles,  from  whom  Apolio,  soon  dftor,  rescues  Hector. 
Achilles  slays  many  Trojans. 
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Thk  Grecians,  thus,  before  their  lofty  ships 

Stood  arnri'd  around  Achilies,  glorious  Chief 

Insatiable  with  war,  and  opposite 

The  Trojans  on  the  rising-ground  appear'd." 

Meantime,  Jove  order'd  Themis,  from  the  head  5 

Of  the  deep-fork*d  Olympian  to  convene 

The  Gods  in  council.     She  to  every  part 

Proceeding,  bade  them  to  the  courts  of  Jove.* 

Nor  of  the  Floods  was  any  absent  thence 

Oceanus  except,  or  of  the  Nymphs  10 

Who  haunt  the  pleasant  groves,  or  dwell  beside 

Stream-feeding  fountains,  or  in  meadows  green. 

Within  the  courts  of  cloud-assembler  Jove 

Arrived,  on  pillar'd  thrones  radiant  they  sat. 

With  ingenuity  divine  contrived  15 

By  Yulcan  for  the  mighty  Sire  of  all. 

Thus  they  within  the  Thunderer's  palace  sat 

Assembled  ;   nor  was  Neptune  slow  to  hear 

*  [This  rising  gromid  was  five  stadia  in  circumference,  and  was  between 
the  river  Simois  and  a  village  named  Ilicon,  in  which  Paris  is  said  to  have 
decided  between  the  goddesses.  It  was  called  CaUioolooe,  being  the  most 
oonapldoos  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  dty.— Villoisson.}— Tb. 

*  [Iris  is  the  messenger  of  the  gods  on  ordinary  occasions,  Mercury  on  ^ 
those  of  importance.    But  TItemis  is  now  employed,  because  the  affidr  in 
question  Is  a  council,  and  to  assemble  and  dissolve  councils  is  her  peculiar 
province:    Tlie  return  of  Achilles  is  made  as  magnificent  as  possible.    A 
council  in  heaven  precedes  it,  and  a  battle  of  the  gods  is  the  oonsequenos. 
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The  voice  of  Themis,  but  (the  billows  left) 

Came  also;   in  the  midst  his  seat  he  took,  20 

And  ask*d,  incontinent,  the  mind  of  Jove.' 

King  of  the  lightnings  !  wherefore  hast  thou  call'd 
The  Gods  to  council?   Hast  thou  aught  at  heart 
Important  to  the  hosts  of  Greece  and  Troy  ? 
For  on  the  battle's  fiery  edge  they  stand.  25 

To  whom  replied  Jove,  Sovereign  of  the  storms. 
Thou  know'st  my  council.  Shaker  of  the  shores ! 
And  wherefore  ye  are  call'd.     Although  ordain'd 
So  soon  to  die,  they  interest  me  still. 
Myself,  here  seated  on  Olympus*  top,  30 

With  contemplation  will  my  mind  indulge 
Of  yon  great  spectacle ;   but  ye,  the  rest, 
Descend  into  the  field,  Trojan  or  Greek 
Each  to  assist,  as  each  shall  most  incline. 
For  should  Achilles  in  the  field  no  foe  35 

Find  save  the  Trojans,  quickly  should  they  fly 
Before  the  rapid  force  of  Peleus'  son. 
They  trembled  ever  at  his  look,  and  since 
Such  fury  for  his  friend  hath  fired  his  heart, 
I  fear  lest  he  anticipate  the   will  40 

Of  Fate,  and  Ilium  perish  premature. 

So  spake  the  son  of  Saturn    kindling  war 
Inevitable,  and  the  Gods  to  fight 
'Gan  move  with  minds   discordant.     Juno  sought 
And  Pallas,   with  the  earth-encircling  Power  45 

Neptune,  the  Grecian  fleet,   with  whom  were  join'd 
Mercury,  teacher  of  all  useful  arts. 
And  Vulcan,  rolling  on  all  sides  his  eyes 
Tremendous,  but  on  disproportion 'd  legs, 
Not  without  labor  hard,  halting  uncouth.  so 

Mars,  warrior-God,  on  Ilium's  part  appear 'd 
With  Phcebus  never-shorn,  Dian  shaft-arm'd, 
Xanthus,   Latona,  and  the  Queen  of  smiles, 

B  [The  readiness  of  Neptune  to  obey  the  summons  is  paiticularly  notioed, 
on  account  of  the  resentment  he  so  lately  expressed,  when  oommaiided  bf 
Jupiter  to  quit  the  bAttle.~TiO(rf08oa.]— Tb. 
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Veous.     So  long  as  the  immortal  Gods 

Mix*d  not  with  either   host,   Achaia*8  sons  tf 

Exulted,  seeing,  af^er  tedious  pause, 

Achilles  in  the  field,  and  terror  shook 

The   knees  of  every  Trojan,  at  the  sight 

Of  swift  Achilles  like  another  Mars 

Panting  for  blood,  and  bright  in  arms  again.  00 

But  when  the  Olympian  Powers  had  entered  once 

The   multitude,  then  Discord,  at  whose  voice 

The  million  maddens,  vehement  arose ; 

Then,   Pallas  at  the  trench  without  the  wall 

By  turns  stood  shouting,  and  by  turns  a  shout  66 

Sent  terrible  along  the  sounding   shore, 

While,   gloomy   as  a  tempest,  opposite. 

Mars  from  the  lofly  citadel  of  Troy 

Now  yeird  aloud,  now  running  o*er  the  hill 

Callicolone,  on  the  Simois*  side.  70 

Thus  the  Immortals,  ever-blest,  impelled 
Both  hosts  to  battle,  and  dire  inroad  caused 
Of  strife  among  them.     Sudden  from  on  high 
The  Sire  of  Qods  and  men  thundered ;   meantime, 
Neptune  the  earth  and  the  high  mountains  shook ;         75 
Through  aU  her  base  and  to  her  topmost  peak 
Ida  spring-fed  the  agitation  felt 
Reeling,  all  Ilium  and  the  fleet  of  Greece. 
Upstarted  from  his  throne,  appall'd,  the  King 
Of  Erebus,  and  with  a  cry  his  fears  80 

Through  hell  proclaimed,  lest  Neptune,  o'er  his  head 
Shattering  the  vaulted  earth,  should  wide  disclose 
To  mortal  and  immortal  eyes  his  realm 
Terrible,  squalid,  to  the  Gods  themselves 
A  dreaded  spectacle ;   with  such  a  sound  8S 

The  Powers  eternal  into  battle  rush*d.* 

4  The  deecription  of  the  battle  of  the  gods  is  strikingly  grand.  Jupiter 
thunders  in  ttie  hesTens,  Neptune  shakes  the  boundless  earth  and  the  high 
mountain-tops ;  Ida  rocks  on  its  bas^',  and  the  city  of  the  Trojans  and  tlie 
ships  of  the  Greeks  tremble ;  and  Plutu  leaps  from  his  throne  in  terror,  lest 
his  loathsome  dominions  stiould  be  laid  open  to  mortals  and  immortals. 

PBLTOH. 
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Opposed  to  Neptune,  King  of  the  rast  Deep, 
Apollo  stood  with  his  wing'd  arrows  arm*d ; 
Pallas  to  Mars ;   Diana  shaft-expert, 

Sister  of  Phoebus,  in  her  golden  bow  W 

Rejoicing,  wi^  whose  shouts  the  forests  ring 
To  Juno ;   Mercury,  for  useful  arts 
Famed,  to  Latona;  and  to  Vulcan's  force 
The  eddied  River  broad  by  mortal  men 
Scamander  call*d,  but  Xanthns  by  the  Gh>d8.  95 

V     So  Gk>ds  encounter'd  GKkIs.     But  most  desire 
Achilles  felt,  breaking  the  ranks,  to  rush 
On  Priameian  Hector,  with  whose  blood 
Chiefly  his  fury  prompted  him  to  sate 
The  indefatigable  God  of  war.  100 

But,  the  encourager  of  Ilium's  host 
Apollo,  urged  ^neas  to   assail 
The  son  of  Peleus,  with  heroic  might 
Inspiring  his  bold  heart     He  feign*d  the  voice 
Of  Priam's  son  Lycaon,  and  his  form  105 

Assuming,  thus  the  Trojan  Chief  address'd. 

j£neas !   Trojan  leader !    where  are  now 
Thy  vaunts,  which,  banqueting  erewhile  among 
Our  princes,  o'er  thy  brimming  oups  thou  mad'st. 
That  thou  would'st  fight,  thyself,  with  Peleos'  son!     no 

To  whom  j£neas  answer  thus  returned. 

Ofl^pring  of  Priam !   why  enjoin 'st  thou  me 

Not  so  inclined,  that  arduous  task,  to  cope 

With  the  unmatch'd  Achilles?     I  have  proved 

His  force  already,  when  he  chased  me  down  as 

From  Ida  with  his  spear,  what  time  he  made 

Seizure  of  all  our  cattle,  and  destroy'd 

Pedasus  and  Lymessus ;  but  I  'scaped 

Unslain,  by  Jove  himself  empower'd  to  fly, 

Else  had  I  Mien  by  Achilles'  hand,  120 

And  by  the  hand  of  Pallas,  who  his  steps 

Conducted,  and  exhorted  him  to  slay 

Us  and  the  Leleges.'     Vain,  therefore,  proves 

<  [The  Leieges  were  «  coiooy  of  TheMalUnt,  sod  theflnt  inhabitants  of 
the  ibons  of  the  HelleapoDt}— Ta. 
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All  mortal  force  to  Peleas'  son   opposed  ; 

For  one,  at  least,  of  the  Immortals  stands  135 

Erer  beside  him,  guardian  of  his  life, 

And,  of  himself,  he  hath  an  arm  that  sends 

His  rapid  spear  unerring  to  the  mark. 

Yet,  would  the  Gods  more  equal  sway  the  scales 

Of  battle,  not  with  ease  should  he  subdue  lao 

Me,  though  he  boast  a  panoply  of  brass. 

Him,  then,  Apollo  answered,  son  of  JoYe. 
Hero !  prefer  to  the  immortal  Gods 
Thy  prayer,  for  thee  men  rumor  Venus'  son 
Daughter  of  Jove;  and  Peleus'  son  his  birth  135 

Drew  from  a  Goddess  of  inferior  note. 
Thy  mother  is  from  Jove ;  the  offspring,  his. 
Less  noble  of  the  hoary  Ocean  old. 
Go,  therefore,  and  thy  conquering  spear  uplift 
Against  him,  nor  let  aught  his  sounding  words'  140 

Appal  thee,  or  his  threats  turn  thee  away. 

So  saying,  with  martial  force  the  Chief  he  fill'd, 
Who  through  the   foremost  combatants  advanced 
Radiant  in  arms.     Nor  pass'd  Anchises'  son 
Unseen  of  Juno,  through  the  crowded  ranks  145 

Seeking  Achilles,  but  the  Powers  of  heaven 
Convened  by  her  command,  she  thus  addressed. 

Neptune,  and  thou,  Minerva !    with  matore 
Deliberation,  ponder  the  event 

Yon  Chief,  ^neas,  dazzling  bright  in  arms,  150 

Goes  to  withstand  Achilles,  and  he  goes 
Sent  by  Apollo  ;  in  despite  of  whom 
Be  it  our  task  to  give  him  quick  repulse. 
Or,  of  ourselves,  let  some  propitious  Power 
Strengthen  Achilles  with  a  mind  exempt  156 

From   terror,  and  with  force  invincible. 
So  shall  he  know  that  of  the  Gods  above 
The  mightiest  are  his  friends,  with  whom  compared 
The  favorers  of  Ilium  in  time  past. 
Who  stood  her  guardians  in  the  bloody  strife,  160 

Are  empty  boasters  all,  and  nothing  worth. 
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For  therefore  came  we  down,  that  we  may  share 
This  fight,  and  that  Achilles  suffer  nought 
Fatal  to-day,  though  suffer  all  he  must 
I  Hereafter,  with  his  thread  of  life  entwined  i65 

By  Destiny,  the  day  when  he  was  born. 
But  should  Achilles  unapprised  remain 
Of  such  advantage  by  a  voice  divine. 
When  he  shall  meet  some  Deity  in  the  field. 
Fear  then  will  seize  him,  for  celestial  forms  170 

Unveird  are  terrible  to  mortal  eyes. 

To  whom  replied  the  Shaker  of  the  shores. 
Juno !   thy  hot  impatience  needs  control ; 
It  ill  befits  thee.     No  desire  1  feel 

To  force  into  contention  with  ourselves  175 

Gods,  our  inferiors.     No.     Let  us,  retired 
To  yonder  hill,  distant  from  all  resort. 
There  sit,  while  these  the  battle  wage  alone. 
But  if  Apollo,  or  if  Mars  the  fight 

Entering,  begin,  themselves,  to  interfere  I8O 

Against  Achilles,  then  will  we  at  once 
To  battle  also  ;   and,  I  much  misdeem. 
Or   glad  they  shall  be  soon  to  mix  again 
Among  the  Gods  on  the  Olympian  heights, 
By  strong  coercion  of  our  arms  subdued.  185 

So  saying,  the  God  of  Ocean  azure-hair*d 
Moved  foremost  to  the  lofty  mound  earth-built 
Of  noble  Hercules,  by  Pallas  raised 
And  by  the  Trojans  for  his  safe  escape. 
What  time  the  monster  of  the  deep  pursued  190 

The  hero  from  the  sea-bank  o'er  the  plain. 
There  Neptune  sat,  and  his  confederate  Gods^ 
Their  shoulders  with  impenetrable  clouds 
0*ermantled,  while  the  city-spoiler  Mars 
Sat  with  Apollo  opposite  on  the  hill  196 

Callicolone,  with  their  aids  divine. 
So,  Gods  to  Gods  in  opposite  aspect 
Sat  ruminating,  and  alike  the  work 
All  fearing  to  begin  of  arduous  war, 
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"While  from  his  seat  subKme  Jove  urged  them  on.        200 

The  champain  all  was  fiird,  and  with  the  blaze 

Illumined  wide  of  men  and  steeds  brass-arm'd. 

And  the  incumber^  earth  jarr'd  under  foot 

Of  the  encountering  hosts.     Then,  two,  the  rest 

Surpassing  far,  into  the  midst  advanced  206 

Impatient  for  the  fight,  Anchises'  son 

iEneas,  and  Achilles,  glorious  Chief  I 

iEneas  first,  under  his  ponderous  casque 

Nodding  and  menacing,  advanced  ;  before 

His  breast  he  held  the  well-conducted  orb  210 

Of  his  broad  shield,  and  shook  his  brazen  spear. 

On  the  other  side,  Achilles  to  the  fight 

Flew  like  a  ravening  lion,  on  whose  death 

Resolved,  the  peasants  from  all  quarters  meet; 

He,  viewing  with  disdain  the  foremost,  stalks  215 

Right  on,  but  smitten  by  some  dauntless  youth 

Writhes  himself,  and  discloses  his  huge  fangs 

Hung  with  white  foam  ;  then,  growling  for  revenge. 

Lashes  himself  to  battle  with  his  tail. 

Till  with  a  burning  eye  and  a  bold  heart  220 

He  springs  to  slaughter,  or  himself  is  slain ; 

So,  by  his  valor  and  his  noble  mind 

Impeird,  renownM  Achilles  moved  toward 

iEneas,  and,  small  interval  between. 

Thus  spake  the  hero  matchless  in  the  rtce.  226 

Why  stand'st  thou  here,  iCneas !   thy  own  band 
Left  at  such  distance?    Is  it  that  thine  heart 
Glows  with  ambition  to  contend  with  me 
In  hope  of  Priam's  honors,  and  to  fill 
His  throne  hereafter  in  Troy  steed-renown'd  ?  230 

But  shouldst  thou  slay  me,  not  for  that  exploit 
Would  Priam  such  large  recompense  bestow, 
For  he  hath  sons,  and  hath,  beside,  a  mind 
And  disposition  not  so  lightly  changed. 
Or  have  the  Trojans  of  their  richest  soil  235 

For  vineyard  apt  or  plow  assignM  thee  part 
If  thou  shah  slay  me  9     Difficult,  I  hope, 
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At  h^ast,  thou  shah  experieoce  that  emprize. 
For,  as  I  think,  I  have  already  chased 
^  Thee  with  my  spear.     Forgettest  thou  the  day  240 

IVhen,  finding  thee  alone,  I, drove  thee  down 
Headlong  from  Ida,  and,  thy  cattle  left 
Afar,  thou  didst  not  dare  in  all  thy   flight 
Turn  once,  till  at  Lyrnessus  safe  arrived. 
Which  city  by  Jove's  ajd  and  by  the  aid  246 

Of  Pallas  I  destroyed,  and  captive  led 
Their  women  ?     Thee,  indeed,  the  Gods  preserved. 
But  they  shall  not  preserve  thee,  as  thou  dream'st. 
Now  also.     Back  into  thy  host  again; 
Hence,  I  command  thee,  nor  oppose  in  fight  2M 

My  force,  lest  evil  find  thee.     To  be  taught 
By  sufifering  only  is  the  part  of  fools. 

To  whom  iEneas  answer  thus  return'd.- 
Pelides !   hope  not,  as  I  were  a  boy. 
With  words  to  scare  me.     I  have  also  taunts  255 

At  my  command,  and  could  be  sharp  as  thou. 
By  such  reports  as  from  the  lips  of  men 
We  oil  have  heard,  each  other's  birth  we  know 
And  parents ;   but  my  parents  to  behold 
Was  ne'er  thy  lot,  nor  have  I  thine  beheld.  260 

Thee  men  proclaim  from  noble  Feleus  sprung 
And  Thetis,  bright  hair*d  Goddess  of  the  Deep ; 
I  boast  myself  of  lovely  Venus  born 
To  brave  Anchises  ;   and  his  son  this  day 
In  battle  slain  thy  sire  shall  mourn,  or  mine;  265 

For  I  expect  not  that  we  shall  depart 
Like  children,  satisfied  with  words  alone. 
But  if  it  please  thee  more  at  large  to  learn 
My  lineage   (thousands  can  attest  it  true) 
Know  this.     Jove,   Sovereign  of  the  storms,  begat        270 
Dardanus,  and  ere  yet  the  sacred  walls 
Of  ilium  rose,  the  glory  of  this  plain. 
He  built  Dardania  ;   for  at  Ida's  foot 
Dwelt  our  progenitors  in  ancient  days. 
Dardanus  was  the  father  of  a  son,  275 
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King  Ericthonius,  wealthiest  of  mankind. 

Three   thousand  mares  of  his  the  marish  grazed. 

Each  suckling  with  delight  her  tender  foal. 

Boreas,  enamor'd  of  no  few  of  these, 

The  pasture  sought,  and  co7er*d  them  in  form     .        t80 

Of  a  steed  azure- maned.     They,  pregnant  thence. 

Twelve  foals  produced,  and  all  so  light  of  foot, 

That  when  they  wanton'd  in  the  fruitful  field 

They  swept,  and  snapp'd  it  not,  the  golden  ear; 

And  when  they  wanton'd  on  the  boundless  deep,  286 

They  skimm'd  the  green  ware's  frothy  ridge,  secure. 

From  Ericthonius  sprang  Tros,  King  of  Troy, 

And  Tros  was  father  of  three  famous  sons, 

Uus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymede 

Loveliest  of  human  kind,  whom  for  his  charms  290 

The  Gods  caught  up  to  heaven,  there  to  abide 

With  the  immortals,  cup-bearer  of  Jove. 

Ilus  begat  Laomedon,  and  he 

Five  sons,  Tithonus,  Priam,  Clytius, 

Lampus,  and  Hicetaon,  branch  of  Mars.  296 

Assaracus  a  s4n  begat,  by  name 

Capys,  and  Capys  in  due  time  his  son 

Warlike  Anchises,  and  Anchises  me. 

But  Priam  is  the  noble  Hector'M  sire.* 

Such  is  my  lineage,  and  such  blood  I  boast;  sqq 

j  But  valor  is  from  Jove ;   he,  as  he  wills, 
I  Increases  or  reduces  it  in  man, 

For  he  is  lord  of  all.     Therefore  enough — 

Too  long  like  children  we  have  stood,  the  time 

Consuming  here,  while  battle  roars  around.  305 

Reproach  is  cheap.     Easily  might  we  cast 

Gibes  at  each  other,  till  a  ship  that  asks 

A  hundred  oars  should  sink  beneath   the  load. 

The  tongue  of  man  is  voluble,  hath  words 

For  every  theme,  nor  wants  wide  field  and  long,  310 

And  as  he  speaks  so  shall  he  hear  again. 

<  Hector  was  the  son  of  Priam,  who  descended  from  Has,  and  JEneas  the 
mm  of  Anchises,  whose  descent  was  from  Assarachs,  the  brother  of  Ilai. 
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But  we — why  should  we  wrangle,  and  with  taunts 

Assail  each  other,  as  the  practice  is 

Of  women,  who  with  heart-devouring  strife 

On  fire,  start  forth  into  the  public  way  315 

To  mock  each  other,  uttering,  as  may  chance. 

Much  truth,  much  falsehood,  as  their  anger  bids? 

The  ardor  of  my  courage  will  not  slack 

For  all  thy  speeches;   we  must  combat  first; 

Now,  therefore,  without  more  delay,  begin,  320 

That  we  may  taste  each  other's  force  in  arms.^ 

So  spake  ^neas,  and  his  brazen  lance 
Hurl'd  with  full  force  against  the  dreadful  shield. 
Loud  rpar*d  its  ample  concave  at  the  blow. 
Not  unalarm'd,  Pelides  his  broad  disk  32s 

Thrust  farther  from  him,  deeming  that  the  force 
Of  such  an  arm  should  pierce  his  guard  with  ease. 

iVain  fear!   he  recollected  not  that  arms 
GloVious  as  his,  gifts  of  the  immortal  Gods, 
Yield  not   so  quickly  to  the  force  of  man.  330 

The  stormy  spear  by  brave  iGneas  sent. 
No  passage  found ;   the  golden  plate  divine 
Repressed  its  vehemence ;   two  folds  it  pierced. 
But  three  were  still  behind,  for  with  five  folds 
Vulcan  had  fortified  it ;    two  were  brass ;  33s 

The  two  interior,  tin  ;    the  midmost,  gold  ; 
And  at  the  golden  one  the  weapon  stood.' 

7  This  dialogue  between  Achilles  and  JEneaa,  when  on  the  point  of  battle, 
MM  well  as  several  others  of  a  similar  description,  have  been  censured  as  im* 
probable  and  impossible.  The  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
character  of  war  in  the  heroic  age.  A  similar  passage  has  been  the  subject 
of  remark.— PsLTON. 

'  [Some  commt^iiiuors,  supposing  the  golden  plate  the  outermost  ns  the 
most  ornamental,  have  perplexed  themselves  much  with  this  pasaagt*,  for 
how,  say  they,  could  two  folds  be  pierced  and  the  spear  be  stopped  by  the 
gold,  if  the  gold  lay  on  the  surfaced  But  to  avoid  the  difficulty,  we  need 
only  suppose  that  the  gold  was  inserted  between  the  two  plates  of  brass  and 
the  two  of  tin ;  Vulcan,  in  this  particular,  having  attendc-d  less  to  ornament 
than  to  security. 

See  the  Scholiasi  in  Villoisson,  who  argues  at  large  in  favor  of  this  opi- 
nion.}— T». 
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Achilles,  next,  hurl'd  his  long  shadow'd  spear, 

And  struck  ^Eneas  on  the  utmost  verge 

Of  his  bruad  shield,  where  thinnest  lay  the  brass*         340 

And  thinnest  the  ox-hide.     The  Pelian  ash 

Started  right  through  the  buckler,  and  it  rang. 

iEneas  crouch 'd  terrified,  and   his  shield 

Thrust  farther  from  him  ;  but  the  rapid  beam 

Bursting  both  borders  of  the  ample  disk,  345 

Glanced  o'er  his  back,  and  plunged  into  the  soil. 

He  'scaped  it,  and  he  stood  ;   but,  as  he  stood, 

With  horror  infinite  the  weapon  saw 

Planted  so  near  him.     Then,  Achilles  drew 

His  falchion  keen,  and  with  a  deafening  shout  350 

Sprang  on  him ;  but  ^neas  seized  a  stone 

Heavy  and  huge,  a  weight  to  overcharge 

Two  men  (such  men  as  are  accounted  strong  * 

Now)  but  he  wielded  it  with  ease,  alone. 

Then  had  ^neas,  as  Achilles  came  355 

Impetuous  on,  smitten,  although  in  vain. 

His  helmet  or  his  shield,  and  Peleus'  son 

Had  with  his   falchion  him  stretch'd  at  his  feet. 

But  that  the  God  of  Ocean  quick  perceived 

His  peril,  and  the  Immortals  thus  bespake.  36O 

I  pity  brave  JSneas,  who  shall  soon, 
Slain  by  Achilles,  see  the  realms  below, 
By  smooth  suggestions  of  Apollo  lured 
To  danger,  such  as  he  can  ne'er  avert. 
But  wherefore  should  the  Chief,  guiltless  himself,         366 
f  Die  for  the  fault  of  others?   at  no  time 
His  gifts  have  fail'd,  grateful  to  all  in  heaven. 
Come,  therefore,  and  let  us  from  death  ourselves 
Rescue  him,  lest  if  by  Achilles'  arm 
This  hero  perish,  Jove  himself  be  wroth ;  370 

For  he  is  destined  to  survive,  lest  all 
The  house  of  Dardanus  (whom  Jove  beyond 
All  others  loved,  his  sons  of  woman  born) 
Fail  with  ^neas,  and  be  found  no  more. 
Satumian  Jove  hath  huted  now  long  time  375 
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The  family  of  Priam«  aad  henceforth 

JSneas  and  his  son,  and  his  sons'  sons. 

Shall  swfiy  the  sceptre  o'er  the  race  of  Troy. 

To  whom,  majestic  thus  the  spouse  of  Joye. 
Neptune !   deliberate  thyself,  and  choose  390 

Whether  to  save  i£neas,  or  to  lea^e 
The  hero  victim  of  Achilles'  ire. 
For  Pallas  and  myself  ofttimes  have  sworn 
In  full  assembly  of  the  Gods,  to  aid 
Troy  never,  never  to  avert  the  day  385 

Of  her  distress,  not  even  when  the  flames 
Kindled  by  the  heroic  sons  of  Greece, 
Shall  climb  with  fury  to  her  topmost  towers. 

She  spake ;   then  Neptune,  instant,  through  the  throng 
Of  battle  flying,  and   the  clash  of  spears,  sgo 

Came  wh^re  Achilles  and  iEneas  fought. 
At  once  with  shadows  dim  he  bliirr'd  the  sight 
Of  Peleus'  son,  and  from  the  shield,  himself. 
Of  brave  JSneas  the  bright-pointed  ash 
Retracting,  placed  it  at  Achilles'  feet  396 

Then,  lifting  high  ^neas  from  the  ground, 
He  heaved  him  far  remote;   o'er  many  a  rank 
Of  heroes  and  of  bounding  steeds  he  flew, 
Launch'd  into  air  from  the  expanded  palm 
Of  Neptune,  and  alighted  in  the  rear  400 

Of  all  the  battle  where  the  Caucons  |jtood. 
Neptune  approach'd  him  there,  and  at  his  side 
Standing,  in  accents  wing'd,  him  thus  bespake. 

What  God,  ^neas  !   tempted  thee  to  cope 
Thus  inconsiderately  with  the  son  406 

Of  Peleus,  both  more  excellent  in  fight 
Than  thou,  and  more  the  favorite  of  the  skies  ? 
From  him  retire  hereafter,  or  expect 
A  premature  descent  into  the  shades. 
But  when  Achilles  shall  have  once  fulfiU'd  410 

His  destiny,  in  battle  slain,  then  fight 
Fearless,  for  thou  canst  fall  by  none  beside. 

So  saying,  he  left  the  weli-admooish'd  Chief, 
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And  iroin  Achilles*  eyes  scatter'd  the  gloom 

Shed  o'er  them  by  himself.     The  hero  saw  415 

Clearly*  and  with  his  noble  heart  incensed 

By  disappointment,  thus  conferring,  said. 

Oods  !  I  behold  a  prodigy.  My  spear 
Lies  at  my  foot,  and  he  at  whom  I  cast 
The  weapon  with  such  deadly  force,  is  gone !  420 

JSneas  therefore,  as  it  seems,  himself 
Interests  the  immortal  Gods,  although 
I  deemM  his  boast  of  their  protection  vain. 
I  reck  not.     Let  him  go.     So  gladly  'scaped 
From  slaughter  now,  he  shall  not  soon  again  428 

Feel  an  ambition  to  contend  with  me. 
Now  will  I  rouse«  the  Danal,  and  prove 
The  force  in  fight  of  many  a  Trojan  more. 

He  said,  and  sprang  to  battle  with  loud  roieev 
Calling  the  Grecians  after  him. — Ye  sons  490 

Of  the  Achaians  !   stand  not  now  aloof. 
My  noble  friends!  but  foot  to  foot  let  each 
Fall  on  courageous,  and  desire  the  fight. 
The  task  were  difficult  for  me*  alone. 
Brave  as  I  boast  myself,  to  chase  a  foe  431 

So  numerous,  and  to  combat  with  them  all. 
Not  Mars  himself,  immortal  though  he  be, 
Nor  Pallas,  could  with  all  the  ranks  contend 
Of  this  vast  multitude,  and  drive  the  whole. 
With  hands,  wiUi  feet,  with  spirit  and  wiUi  might,        440 
All  that  I  can  I  will;   right  through  I  go. 
And  not  a  Trojan  who  shall  chance  within 
Spear's  reach  of  me,  shall,  as  I  judge,  rejoice. 

Thus  he  the  Greeks  exhorted.     Opposite, 
Meantime,  illustrious  Hector  to  his  host  446 

Vociferated,  his  design  to  oppose 
Achilles  publishing  in  every  ear. 

Fear  not,  ye  valiant  men  of  Troy !   fear  not 
The  son  of  Peleus.     In  a  war  of  words 
I  could,  myself,  cope  even  with  the  Gods ;  460 

But  not  with  spears;  there  they  excel  us  all. 
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Nor  shall  Achilles  full  performance  give 

To  all  his  vaunts,  but,  if  he  some  fulfil. 

Shall  others  leave  mutilate  in  the  midst. 

I  will  encounter  him,  though  his  hands  be  fire,  45s 

Though  fire  his  hands,  and  his  heart  hammer'd  steel. 

80  spake  he  them  exhorting.     At  his  word 
Uprose  the  Trojan  spears,  thick  intermixt 
The  battle  join'd,  and  clamor  loud  began. 
Then  thus,  approaching  Hector,  Phcebus  spake.  4^0 

Henceforth,  advance  not  Hector  1   in  the  front 
Seeking  Achilles,  but  retired  within 
The  stormy  multitude  his  coming  wait. 
Lest  his  spear  reach  thee,  or  his  glittering  sword. 

He  said,  and  Hector  far  into  his  host  455 

Withdrew,  admooishM  by  the  voice  divine. 
Then,  shouting  terrible,  and  clothed  with  might. 
Achilles  sprang  to  battle.     First,  he  slew 
The  valiant  Chief  Iphition,  whom  a  band 
Numerous  obey'd.     Otrynteus  was  his  sire.  470 

Him  to  Otrynteus,  city-waster  Chief, 
A  Naiad  under  snowy  Tn^plus  bore 
In  fruitful  Hyda.*     Right  into  his  front 
As  he  advanced,  Achilles  drove  his  spear. 
And  rived  his  skull ;  with  thundering  sound  he  fell,     47s 
And  thus  the  conqueror  gloried  in  his  fall. 

Ah  Otryntides!   thou  art  slain.     Here  lies 
The  terrible  in  arms,  who  born  beside 
The  broad  Gygaaan  lake,  where  Hyllus  flows 
And  Hermus,  caird  the  fertile  soil  his  own.  490 

Thus  gloried  he.     Meantime  the  shades  of  death 
Cover'd  Iphition,  and  Achaian  wheels 
And  horses  ground  his  body  in  the  van. 
Demoleon  next,  Antenor*8  son,  a  brave 
Defender  of  the  walls  of  Troy,  he  slew.  «  436 

Into  his  temples  through  his  brazen  casque 
He  thrust  the  Pelian  ash,  nor  could  the  brass 

*  Tmolna  was  a  Diountahi  of  Lydia,  and  Hyda  s  oitjr  of  the  nine  ooontry • 
Tbe  Oygnan  lake  wae  aleo  io  Lydia. 
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Such  force  resist,  but  the  huge  weapon  drore 
The  shatte^M  bone  into  his  inmost  brain. 
And  his  fierce  onset  at  a  stroke  repress'd.  490 

Hippodamas  his  weapon  next  received 
Within  his  spine,  while  with  a  leap  he  left 
His  steeds^  and  fled.     He,  panting  forth  his  life, 
MoanM  like  a  bull,  by  consecrated  youths 
Dragg'd  round  the  Heliconian  King,**  who  riews        49S 
That  victim  with  delight.     So,  with  loud  moans 
The  noble  warrior  sigh*d  his  soul  away. 
Then,  spear  in  hand,  against  the  godlike  son 
Of  Priam,  Polydorus,  he  advanced. 

Not  yet  his  father  had  to  him  indulged  6M 

A  warrior's  place,  for  that  of  all  his  sons 
He  was  the  youngest^bom,  his  hoary  sire's 
Chief  darling,  and  in  speed  surpass'd  them  alL 
Then  also,  in  the  vanity  of  youth. 

For  show  of  nimbleness,  he  started  oft  50S 

Into  the  vanward,  till  at  last  he  fell. 
Him  gliding  swiftly  by,  swifter  than  he 
Achilles  with  a  javelin  reach 'd  ;   he  struck 
His  belt  behind  him,  where  the  golden  clasps 
Met,  and  the  double  hauberk  interposed.  510 

The  point  transpierced  his  bowels,  and  sprang  through 
His  navel ;   screaming,  on  his  knees  he  fell. 
Death-shadows  dimm'd  his  eyes,  and  with  both  hands, 
^   V  Stooping,  he  press'd  his  gather'd  bowels  back. 

But  noble  Hector,  soon  as  he  beheld  515 

Hi^brother  Polydorus  to  the  earth 

Inclined,  and  with  his  bowels  in  his  hands,  ^ 

Sightless  well-nigh  with  anguish  could   endure 

No  longer  to  remain  aloof;   fiame-like 

He  burst  abroad,^'  and  shaking  his  sharp  spear,  620 

1^  [Neptune.  So  called,  either  becaase  he  was  worehiped  on  Helicon,  a 
mountain  of  Bceotia,  or  from  Helice,  an  island  of  Achaia,  where  he  had  a 
temple.}— Tm. 

If  tl^e  bull  bellowed  as  he  was  led  to  the  altar,  it  was  considered  a  fiiYorabls 
omen.    Hence  the  simile.— Fblton. 

'*  [It  is  an  amiable  trait  in  the  character  of  Hector,  that  his  pity  in  this 
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Advanced  to  meet  Achilles,  whose  approach 
Seeing,  Achilles  boundgiLwith  delight. 
And  thus,  exulting,  to  himself  he  said. 

Ah !   he  approaches,  who  hath  stung  my  soul 
Deepest,  the  slayer  of  whom  most  I  loved !  525 

Behold,  we  meet !     Caution  is  at  an  end. 
And  timid  skulking  in  the  walks  of  war. 

He  ceased,  and  with  a  brow  knit  into  frowns, 
Caird  to  illustrious  Hector.     Haste,  approach. 
That  I  may  quick  dispatch  thee  to  the  shades.  530 

Whom  answer'd  warlike  Hector,  nought  appalled. 
Pelides !   hope  not,  as  I  were  a  boy. 
With  words  to  scare  me.     I  have  also  taunts 
At  my  command,  and  can  be  sharp  as  thou. 
I  know  thee  valiant,  and  myself  I  know  63b 

Inferior  far;   yet,  whether  thou  shah  slay 
Me,  or,  inferior  as  I  am,  be  slain 
By  me,  is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Gods, 
For  I  wield  also  not  a  pointless  beam. 

He  said,  and,  brandishing  it,  hurl'd  his  spear,  b40 

Which  Pallas,  breathing  softly,  wafted  back 
From  the  renowned  Achilles,  and  it  fell 
Successless  at  illustrious  Hector's  feet. 
Then,  all  on  fire  to  slay  him,  with  a  shout 
That  rent  the  air  Achilles  rapid   fiew  645 

Toward  him  ;   but  him  wrapt  in  clouds  opaque 
Apollo  caught  with  ease  divine  away. 
Thrice,  swift  Achilles  sprang  to  the  assault 
Impetuous,  thrice  the  pitchy  cloud  he  smote,  • 

And  at  nis  fourth  assault,  godlike  in  act,  550 

And  terrible  in  utterance,  thus  exclaimed. 

Dog !    thou  art  safe,  and  hast  escaped  again ; 
But  narrowly,  and  by  the  aid  once  more 
Of  Phcebus,  without  previous  suit  to  whom 
Thou  venturest  never  where  the  javelin  sings.  555 

But  when  we  next  encounter,  then  expect. 
Instance  supercedes  his  caution,  and  that  at  the  sight  of  his  brother  in  cir- 
cumstances so  affecting,  he  becomes  at  once  inattentlTe  to  himself  and  the 
oommand  of  ApoUo.]— Te. 
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If  ooe  of  all  in  heayen  aid  also  me, 

To  close  thy  proud  career.     Meantime  I  seek 

Some  other,  and  assail  e'en  whom  I  may. 

So  saying,  he  pierced  the  neck  of  Dry  ops  through,  660 
And  at  his  feet  he  fell.     Him  there  he  leA, 
And  turning  on  a  valiant  warrior  huge, 
Philetor'tf  son,  Demuchus,  in  the  knee 
Pierced,  and  detain'd  him  hy  the  planted  spear. 
Till  with  his  sword  he  smote  him,  and  he   died.  mb 

Laogonus  and  Dardanus  he  next 
Assaulted,  sons  of  Bias ;   to  the  ground 
Dismounting  hoth,  one  with  his  spear  he  slew. 
The  other  with  his  falchion  at  a  blow. 
Tros  too,  Alastor's  son — he  suppliant  clasp'd  570 

Achilles'  knees,  and  for  his  pity  sued. 
Pleading  equality  of  years,  in  hope 

That  he  would  spare,  and  send  him  thence  alive.  « 

Ah  dreamer !   ignorant  how  much  in  vain 
That  suit  he  urged;    for  not  of  milky  mind,  sts 

Or  placable  in  temper  was  the  Chief 
To  whom  he  sued,  but  fiery.     With  both  hands 
His  knees  he  clasp'd  importunate,  and  he 
Fast  by  the  liver  gash'd  him  with  his  sword. 
His  liver  falling  forth,  with  sable  blood  680 

His  bosom  fiU'd,  and  darkness  veil'd  his   eyes. 
•Then,  drawing  close  to  Mulius,  in  his  eai 
He  set  the  pointed  brass,  and  at  a  thrust 
Sent  it,  next  moment,  through  his  ear  beyond. 
Then,  through  the  forehead  of  Agenor's  son  666 

Echechlus,  his  hdge-hafted  blade  he  drove, 
vAnd  death  and  fate  forever  veil'd  his  eyes. 
Next,  where  the  tendons  of  the  elbow  meet. 
Striking  Deucalion,  through  his  wrist  he  urged 
The  brazen  point ;   he  all  defenceless  stood,  590 

Expecting  death ;   down  came  Achilles'  blade 
Full  on  his  neck ;   away  went  head  and  casque 
Together;    from  his  spine  the  marrow  sprang. 
And  at  his  length  outstretch'd  he  press'd  the  plain. 
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From  him  to  Rhigmus,  Pireira'  noble  son^  sSB 

He  flew,  a  warrior  from  the  fields  of  Thrace. 

Him  through  the  loins  he  pierced,  and  with  Uie  beam 

Fixt  in  his  bowels,  to  Uie  earth  he  fell ; 

Then  piercing,  as  he  tum'd  to  flight,  the  spine 

Of  AreithOus  his   charioteer,  eoo 

He  thrust  him  from  his  seat;    wild  with  dismay 

Back  flew  die  fiery  coursers  at  his  fall. 

As  a  derouring  fire  within  the  glens 

Of  some  dry  mountain  rarages  the  trees. 

While,  blown  around,  the  flames  roll  to  all.  sides,  505 

80,  on  all  sides,  terrible  as  a  God, 

Achilles  drove  the  death-devoted  host 

Of  Ilium,  and  the  champain  ran  with  blood. 

As  when  the  peasant  his  yoked  steers  employs 

To  tread  his  barley,  the  broad-fronted  pair  $10 

With  ponderous  hoofs  trample  it  out  with  ease, 

So,  by  magnanimous  Achilles  driven. 

His  coursers  solid-hoofd  stamp'd  as  they  ran 

The  shields,  at  once,  and  bodies  of  the  slain  ; 

Blood  spatter'd  all  his  axle,  and  with  blood  $15 

From  the  horse-hoofs  and  from  the  fellied  wheels 

His  chariot^  redden'd,  while  himself,  athirst 

For  glory,  his  unconquerable  hands 

Defiled  with  mingled  carnage,  sweat,  and  dust. 
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ARGUMENT   OF   THE   TWENTY-FIRST   BOOK 

Achillefi  h.iYing  separated  the  Trojans,  and  driven  one  part  of  them  to  the 
city  and  the  other  into  the  Seamander,  takes  twelve  young  men  alive,  his 
intended  victims  to  the  mnnes  of  Patroclus.  The  river  overflowing  his 
banks  with  purpose  to  overwhelm  him,  is  opposed  by  Vulcan,  and  gladly 
relinquishes  the  attempt.  The  battle  of  the  gods  ensues.  Apollo,  in  the 
form  of  Agenor,  decoys  Achilles  from  the  town,  which  in  the  mean  time 
the  Trojane  enter  and  shut  the  gates  against  him. 
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^  But  when  they  came,  at  length,  where  Xanthus  winds 

His  stream  vortiginous  from  Jove  derived. 

There,  separating  Ilium's  host,  he  drove 

Part  o'er  the  plain  to  Troy  in  the  same  road 

By  which  the  Grecians  had  so  lately  fled  B 

The  fury  of  illustrous  Hector's  arm. 

That  way  they  fled  pouring  tliemselves  along 

Flood-like,  and  Juno,  to  retard  them,  threw 

Darkness  as  night  before  them.     Other  part, 

Push'd  down  the  sides  of  Xanthus,  headlong  plunged  lo 

With  dashing  sound  into  his  dizzy  stream, 

And  all  his  banks  re-echoed  loud  the  roar. 

They,  struggling,  sbriek'd  in -silver  eddies  whirPd. 

As  when,  by  violence  of  fire  expell'd, 

Locusts  uplifted  on  the  wing  escape  15 

To  some  broad  river,  swift  the  sudden  blaze 

Pursues  them,  they,  astonish'd,  strew  the  flood,* 

>  The  scene  is  now  entirely  changfed,  and  the  battle  diveraified  with  a  vast 
vari^  of  imagery  and  description.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  the 
whole  war  of  the  Iliad  was  upon  the  banks  of  these  rivers,  yet  Homer  has 
reserved  the  machinery  of  the  river-gods  to  aggrandize  his  hero  in  this  battle. 
There  is  no  book  in  the  poem  which  extiibifs  greater  force  of  imagination, 
and  none  in  which  the  inexhaustible  invention  of  the  poet  is  more  power- 
fully exerted. 

^  The  swarms  of  locusts  that  sometimes  invade  whole  countries  in  the 
Bast,  have  often  been  described.    It  seems  that  the  ancient  mode  of  exter 

33  t  zed  by  Google 
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So,  by  Achilles  driven,  a  mingled  throng 

Of  horses  and  of  warriors  overspread 

Xanthus,  and  glutted  all  his  sounding  course.  an 

He,  chief  of  heroes,  leaving  on  the  bank 

His  spear  against  a  tamarisk  reclined. 

Plunged  like  a  God,  with  falchion  arm*d  alone. 

But  fiird  with  thoughts  of  havoc     On  all  sides 

Down  came  his  edge ;   groans  followed  dread  to  hear    25 

Of  warriors  smitten  by  the  sword,  and  all 

The  waters  as  they  ran  r^dden'd  with  blood,  • 

As  smaller  fishes,  flying  the  pursuit 

Of  some  huge  dolphin,  terrified,  the  creeks 

And  secret  hollows  of  a  haven  fill,  30 

For  none  of  all  that  he  can  seize  he  spares. 

So  lurk'd  the  trembling  Trojans  in  the  caves 

Of  Xanthus*  awful  flood.     But  he  (his  hands 

Wearied  at  length  with  slaughter)  from  the  rest 

Twelve  youths  selected  whom  to  death  he  doomM,         s 

In  vengeance  for  his  loved  Patroclus  slain. 

Them  stupified  with  dread  like  fawns  he  drove 

Forth  from  the  river,  manacling  their  hands 

Behind  them  fast  with  their  own  tunic-strings. 

And  gave  them  to  his  warrior  train  in  charge.  40 

Then,  ardent  still  for  blood,  rushing  again 

Toward  the  stream,  Dardanian  Priam's  son 

He  met,  Lycaon,  as  he  climbM  the  bank. 

Him  erst  by  night,  in  his  own  father's  field 

Finding  him,  he  had  led  captive  away.  45 

Lycaon  was  employed  cutting  green  shoots 

Of  the  wild-fig  for  chariot-rings,  when  lo ! 

Terrible,  unforeseen,  Achilles  came. 

He  seized  and  sent  him  in  a  ship  afar 

To  Lemnos ;   there  the  son  of  Jason  paid  so 

His  price,  and,  at  great  cost,  E^tion 

The  guest  of  Jason,  thence  redeeming  him, 

minating  them  was,  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  thus  drive  them  into  a  lake  or  riyar. 
The  simile  illustrates  in  the  moat  striking  manner  the  panic  caused  by  AdaH^ 
lea.— FBfcToir. 
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Sent  him  to  fmir  Arisbft;*  bat  he  'teaped 

Thence  also*  and  regain'd  hk  father's  hovaa. 

Eleren  days,  at  his  return^  he  gave  IS 

To  recreation  joyous  with  his  friends, 

And  on  the  twelfth  his  iate  cast  him  again 

Into  Achilles*  hands,  who  to  the  shades 

Now  doom'd  him,  howsoever  loth  to  go. 

Soon  as  Achilles  swiftest  of  the  swift  60 

Him  naked  saw  (for  neither  spear  had  he 

Nor  shield  nor  helmet,  bat,  when  he  emerged. 

Weary  and  faint  had  cast  them  all  away) 

Indignant  to  his  mighty  self  he  said. 

Gods !   I  behold  a  miracle  !   Ere  long  H 

The  valiant  Trojans  whom  my  self  have  slain 
Shall  rise  from  Erebus,  for  he  is  here. 
The  self-same  warrior  whom  I  lately  sold 
At  Lemnos,  free,  and  in  the  field  again. 
The  hoary  deep  is  prison  strong  enough  10 

For  most,  but  not  for  him.     Now  shall  he  taste 
The  point  of  this  my  spear,  that  I  may  leani 
By  sure  experience,  whether  hell  itself 
That  holds  the  strongest  fast,  can  hun  detain. 
Or  whether   he  shall  thence  also  escape.  7S 

While  musing  thus  he  stood,  stunn'd  with  dismay 
The  youth  approach*d,  eager  to  clasp  his  knees. 
For  vehement  he  felt  the  dread  of  death 
Working  within  him;   with  his  Pelian  ash 
Uplifted  high  noble  Achilles  stood  80 

Ardent  to  smite  him  ;   he  with  body  bent 
Ran  under  it,  and  to  his  knees  adhered; 
The  weapon,  missing  him,  implanted  stood 
Close  at  his  back,  when,  seizing  with  one  hand 
Achilles'  knees,  he  with  the  other  grasp'd  85 

The  dreadful  beam,  resolate  through  despair, 
And  in  wingM  accents  suppliant  thus  began. 

Oh  spare  me!    pity  me!  Behold  I  clasp 
•  AcoordiDg  to  the  Scholiaat,  Arisba  wm  a  <^ty  of  Thrace^  and  near  to  tlis 
Hellespont ;  but  according  to  Euatathioi,  a  dty  of  Troas,  inhabitad  by  a  oo- 
lony  from  Mitykiie. 
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Thy  knees,  Achillea!   Ah,  illustrioas  Chief! 

Reject  not  with  disdain  a  suppliant's  prajer.  90 

I  am  thy  guest  also,  who  at  thy  own  board 

Have  eaten  bread,  and  did  partake  the  gift 

Of  Ceres  with  thee  on  the  very  day 

When  thou  didst  send  me  in  yon  field  surprised 

For  sale  to  sacred  Lemnos,  (ar  remote,  % 

And  for  my  price  recelv'dst  a  hundred  beeves. 

Loose  me,  and  I  will  yield  thee  now  that  sum 

Thrice  tokU     Alas !    this  morn  is  but  the  twelfth 

Since,  after  numerous  hardships,  I  arrived 

Once  more  in  Troy,  and  now  my  ruthless  lot  100 

Hath  given  me  into  thy  hands  again. 

Jove  cannot  less  than  hate  me,  who  hath  twice 

Made  me  thy  prisoner,  and  my  doom  was  death. 

Death  in  my  prime,  the  day  when  I   was  born 

Son  of  Laothoe  from  Alta  sprung,  1% 

From  Alta,  whom  the  Leleges  obey 

On  Satnio's  banks  in  lofty  Pedasus. 

His  daughter  to  his  other  numerous  wives 

King  Priam  added,  and  two  sons  she  bore 

Only  to  be  deprived  by  thee  of  both.  HO 

My  brother  hath  already  died,  in  front 

Of  Ilium's  infantry,  by  thy  bright  spear. 

The  godlike  Polydorus ;   and  like  doom 

Shall  now  be  mine,  for  I  despair  to  escape 

Thine  hands,  to  which  the  Gods  yield  me  again.  115 

But  hear  and  mark  me  well.     My  birth    was   not 

From  the  same  womb  as  Hector's,  who  hath  slain 

Thy  valiant  friend  for  clemency  renown'd. 

Such  supplication   the  illustrious  son 
Of  Priam   made,  but  answer  harsh  received.  120 

Fool !   speak'st  of  ransom !   Name  it  not  to  me. 
For  till  my  friend  his  miserable  fate 
Accompliah'd,  I  was  somewhat  given  to  spare, 
And  numerous,  whom  I  seized  alive,  I  sold. 
But  now,  of  all  the  Trojans  whom  the  Gods  125 

Deliver  to  me,  none  shall  death  escape, 
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'Specially  of  the  house  of  Priam,  none 
Die,  therefore,  even  thou,  my  friend !     What  mean 
Thy  tears  unreasonably  shed  and  rain  ? 
Died  not  Patroclus,  braver  far  than  thou  ?  190 

And  look  on  m%-Hiee*st  not  to  what  a  height 
My  stature  towers,  and  what  a  bulk  I  boast! 
I  A  King  begat  me,  and  a  Goddess  bore. 
What  then  !     A  death  by  violence  awaits 
Me  also,  and  at  mom,  or  ere,  or  noon,  136 

I  perish,  whensoever  the  destined  spear 
Bhall  reach  me,  or  the  arrow  from  the  nerre. 

He  ceased,  and  where  the  suppliant  kneel'd,  he  died. 
Quitting  the  spear,  with  both  hands  spread  abroad 
He  sat,  but  swifl  Achilles  with  his  sword  140 

*Twixt  neck  and  key-bone  smote  him,  and  his  blade 
Of  double  edge  sank  all  into  the  wound. 
He  prone  extended  on  the  champain  lay 
Bedewing  with  his  sable  blood  the  glebe. 
Till,  by  the  foot,  Achilles  cast  him  far  145 

Into  the  stream,  and,  as  he  floated  down, 
Thus  in  wing'd  accents,  glorying,  exclaim*d. 

Lie  there,  and  feed  the  fishes,  which  shall  lick 
Thy  blood  secure.  Thy  mother  ne'er  shall  place 
Thee  on  thy  bier,  nor  on  thy  body  weep,  iso 

But  swift  Scamander  on  his  giddy  tide 
Shall  bear  thee  to  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
There,  many  a  fish  shall  through  the  crystal  flood 
Ascending  to  the  rippled  surface,  find 
Lycaon*s  pamper*d  flesh  delicious  fare.  155 

Die  Trojans !   till  we  reach  your  city,  yon 
Fleeing,  and  slaughtering,  I.     This  pleasant  stream 
Of  dimpling  silver  which  ye  worship  oft 
With  victim  bulls,  and  sate  with  living  steeds^ 
His  rapid  whirlpools,  shall  avail  you  nought,  leo 

But  ye  shall  die,  die  terribly,  till  all 
Shall  have  requited  me  with  just  amends 

*  It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  cast  living  horses  Into  rivers,  to  honor,  as  it 
were,  the  rapidity  of  their  streams.  ^ 
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For  my  Patroclus,  and  for  other  Greeks 
Slain  at  the  ships  while  I  declined  the  war. 

He  ended,  at  thoee  words  still  more  incensed  i66 

Scamander  means  devised,  thenceforth  to  check 
Achilles,  and  avert  the  doom  of  Troy.  » 
Meantime  the  son  of  Peleus,  his  huge  spear 
Grasping,  assaiPd  Asteropseus  son 

Of  Pelegon,  on  fire  to  take  his  life.  170 

Fair  Periboea,  daughter  eldest-horn 
Of  Acessaroenus,  his  father  bore 

To  broad-stream'd  Axius,  who  had  clasp'd  the  nymph 
In  his  embrace.     On  him  Achilles  sprang. 
He  newly  risen  from  the  river,  stood  17s 

Arm*d  with  two  lances  opposite,  for  him 
Xanthus  emboldened,  at  the' deaths  incensed 
Of  many  a  youth  whom,  mercy  none  vouchsafed, 
Achilles  had  in  all  his  current  slain. 

And  now  small  distance  interposed,  they  faced  I8O 

Each  other,  when  Achilles  thus  began. 

Who  art  and  whence,  who  dar'st  encounter  me! 
Hapless  the  sires  whose  sons  my  force  defy. 

To  whom  the  noble  son  of  Pelegon. 
Pelides,  mighty  Chief?     Why  hast  thou  ask'd  135 

My  derivation  ?     From  the  land  I  come 
Of  mellow-soii'd  Poeonia  far  remote. 
Chief  leader  of  Poeonia's  host  spear-arm'd  ; 
This  day  hath  also  the  eleventh  risen 
Since  I  at  Troy  arrived.     For  my  descent,  190 

It  is  from  Axius  river  wide-diffused. 
From  Axius,  fairest  stream  that  waters  earth. 
Sire  of  bold  Pelegon  whom  men  report 
My  sire.     Let  this  suffice.     Now  fight,  Achilles ! 

So  spake  he  threatening,  and  Achilles  raised  195 

Dauntless  the  Pelian  ash.     At  once  two  spears 
The  hero  bold,  Asteropseus  threw. 
With  both  hands  apt  for  battle.     One  his  shield 
Struck  but  pierced  not,  impeded  by  the  gold, 
6fh  of  a  God  ;   the  other  as  it  flew  son 
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Grazed  his  right  elbow ;  sprang  the  sable  blood  ; 

But,  orer flying  him,  the  spear  in  earth 

Stood  planted  deep,  still  hungering  for  the  prey. 

Then,  full  at  the  Pcsonian  Peleus'  son 

Hurl'd  forth  his  weapon  with  unsparing  force  2O6 

But  vain ;  he  struck  the  sloping  river  bank, 

And  mid-length  deep  stood  plunged  the  ashen  beanu 

Then,  with  his  falchion  drawn,  Achilles  flew 

To  smite  him ;   he  in  vain,  meantime,  essayed 

To  pluck  the  rooted  spear  forth  from  the  bank ;  210 

Thrice  with  full  force  he  shook  the  beam,  and  thrice. 

Although  reluctant,  left  it;   at  his  fourth 

Last  efibrt,  bending  it  he  sought  to  break 

The  ashen  spear-beam  of  JSacides, 

But  perish'd  by  his  keen-edged  falchion  first ;  311 

For  on  the  belly  at  his  navel's  side 

He  smote  him ;   to  the  ground  effused  fell  all 

His  bowels,  death's  dim  shadows  veil'd  his  eyes. 

Achilles  ardent  on  his  bosom  fix'd 

His  foot,  despoil'd  him,  and  exulting  cried.  220 

Lie  there;  though  River-sprung,  thou  find'st  it  hard 
To  cope  with  sons  of  Jove  omnipotent. 
Thou  sald'st,  a  mighty  River  is  my  sire — 
But  my  descent  from  mightier  Jove  I  boast; 
My  father,  whom  the  Myrmidons  obey,  225 

Is  son  of  i£acus,  and  he  of  Jove. 
As  Jove  all  streams  exceb  that  seek  the  sea. 
So,  Jove's  descendants  nobler  are  than  theirs. 
Behold  a  River  at  thy  side — let  him 
Afford  thee,  if  he  can,  some  succor — No—  230 

He  may  not  fight  against  Saturnian  Jove. 
Therefore,  not  kingly  Achelolus, 
Nor  yet  the  strength  of  Ocean's  vast  profound, 
Although  from  him  all  rivers  and  all  seas, 
AH  fountains  and  all  wells  proceed,  may  boast  236 

Comparison  with  Jove,  but  even  he 
Astonish 'd  trembles  at  his  fiery  bolt. 
And  his  dread  thunders  rattling  in  the  sky. 
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He  said,  and  drawing  from  the  bank  his  spear/ 
AsteropaeuB  left  stretchM  on  the  sands,  240 

Where,  while  the  clear  wave  dash'd  him,  eels  his  flanks 
And  ravening  fishes  numerous  nibbled  bare. 
The  horsed  PoBonians  next  he  fierce  assail'd. 
Who  seeing  their  brare  Chief  slain  by  the  sword 
And  forceful  arm  of  Peleus*  son,  beside  ms 

The  eddy-whirling  stream  fled  all  dispersed* 
Thersilochus  and  Mydon  then  he  slew, 
Thrasius,  Astypylus  and  Ophelestes, 
^nius  and  Mnesus;   nor  had  these  sufficed 
Achilles,  but  Poeonians  more  had  fallen,  250 

Had   not  the  angry  River  from  within 
His  circling  gulfs  in  semblance  of  a  man 
Caird  to  him,  interrupting  thus  his  rage. 

Oh  both  in  courage  and  injurious  deeds 
Unmatched,  Achilles  !    whom  themselves  the  Gods         25B 
Cease  not  to  aid,  if  Saturn^s  son  have  doom'd 
All  Ilium's  race  to  perish  by  thine  arm. 
Expel  them,  first,  from  me,  ere  thou  achieve 
That  dread  exploit;  for,  cumber'd  as  I  am 
With  bodies,  I  can  pour  my  pleasant  stream  260 

No  longer  down  into  the  sacred  deep ; 
All  vanish  where  thou  comest.     But  oh  desist 
Dread  Chief!     Amazement  fills  me  at  Uiy  deeds. 

To  whom  Achilles,  matchless  in  the  race. 
River  divine  !   hereafter  be  it  so.  266 

But  not  from  slaughter  of  this  faithless  host 
I  cease,  till  I  shall  shut  them  fast  in  Troy 
And  trial  make  of  Hector,  if  his  arm 
In  single  fight  shall  strongest  prove,  or  mine. 

He  said,  and  like  a  God,  furious,  again  270 

Assail*d  the  Trojans ;   then  the  circling  flood  . 

To  Phoebus  thus  his  loud  complaint  address'd. 

Ah  son  of  Jove,  God  of  the  silver  bow ! 

>  This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  superior  strength  of  Achilles.  His  spear 
pierced  so  deep  in  the  ground,  that  another  hero  of  great  strength  could  not 
disengage  it,  but  immediately  after,  Achilaes  draws  it  with  the  utmost  ease. 
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The  mandate  of  the  son  of  Saturn  ill 

Hast  thou  performed,  who«  earnest,  bade  thee  aid  375 

The  Trojans,  till  (the  sun  sunk  in  the  West) 

Night*s  shadow  dim  should  reil  the  fruitful  field. 

He  ended,  and  Achilles  spear-renown M 
Plunged  from  the  bank  into  the  middle  stream. 
Then,  turbulent,  the  Rirer  all  his  tide  IB§ 

Stirr'd  from  the  bottom,  landward  heaving  off 
The  numerous  bodies  that  his  current  chok*d 
Slain  by  Achilles;   them^  as  with  the  roar 
Of  bulls,  he  cast  aground,  but  deep  within 
His  oozy  gulfs  the  living  safe  concealed.  SBI 

Terrible  all  around  Achilles  stood 
The  curling  wave,  then,  falling  on  his  shield 
Dash*d  him,  nor  found  his  footsteps  where  to  rest. 
An  elm  of  massy  trunk  he  seized  and  branch 
Luxuriant,  but  it  fell  torn  from  the  root  200 

And  drew  the  whole  bank  after  it ;  immersed 
It  damm'd  the  current  with  its  ample  boughs, 
And  join'd  as  with  a  bridge  the  distant  shores, 
Upsprang  Achilles  from  the  gulf  and  turn*d 
His  feet,  now  wing'd  for  flight,  into  the  plain  296 

Astonished  ;   but  the  God,  not  so  appeased. 
Arose  against  him  with  a  darker  curl,' 
That  he  might  quell  him  and  deliver  Troy. 
Back  flew  Achilles  with  a  bound,  the  length 
Of  a  spear's  cast,  for  such  a  spring  he  own'd  aoo 

As  bears  the  black-plumed  eagle  on  her  prey 
Strongest  and  swiftest  of  the  fowls  of  air. 
Like  her  he  sprang,  and  dreadful  on  his  chest 
Clang'd  his  bright  armor.     Then,  with  course  oblique 
He  fled  his  fierce  pursuer,  but  the  flood,  SOS 

Fly  where  he  might,  came  thundering  in  his  rear. 
As  when  the  peasant  with  his  spade  a  rill 
Conducts  from  some  pure  fountain  through  his  grove 
Or  garden,  clearing  the  obstructed  course, 

'  l*AKpoKtX*i9t6iap. — ^The  beauty  and  force  of  this  word  are  wonderftd;  I 
have  in  vain  endeavored  to  do  it  justice.}— Tb. 
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The  pebbles,  as  it  runs,  all  ring  beneath,  310 

And,  as  the  slope  still  deepens,  sin^r  still 

It  runs,  and,  murmuring,  outstrips  the  guide. 

So  him,  though  swift,  the  river  always  reached 

Still  swifter ;   who  can  cope  with  power  diirine  ? 

Oft  as  the  noble  Chief,  turning,  essay'd  31s 

Resistance,  and  to  learn  if  all  the  Gods 

Alike  rushM  after  him,  so  oft  the  flood, 

Jove*s  offspring,  laved  his  shoulders.     Upward  then 

He  sprang  distressed,  but  with  a  sidelong  sweep 

Assailing  him,  and  from  beneath  his  steps  3^ 

Wasting  the  soil,  the  Stream  his  force  subdued* 

Then  looking  to  the  skies,  aloud  he  moum*d. 

Eternal  Sire!   forsaken  by  the  Gods 
I  sink,  none  deigns  to  save  me  from  the  flood, 
From  which  once  saved,  I  would  no  death  decline.    325 
Yet  blame  I  none  of  all  the  Powers  of  heaven 
As  Thetis ;  she  with  falsehood  soothM  my  soul, 
She  promised  me  a  death  by  Phoebus'  shafts 
Swift-wing'd,  beneath  the  battlements  of  Troy. 
I  would  that  Hector,  noblest  of  his  race,  330 

Had  slain  me,  I  had  then  bravely  expired 
And  a  brave  man  had  strippM  me  of  ray  arms. 
Rut  fate  now  dooms  me  to  a  death  abhorr*d 
Whelm'd  in  deep  waters,  like  a  swine-herd*8  boy 
DrownM  in  wet  weather  while  he  fords  a  brook.  335 

So  spake  Achilles;   then,  in  human  form, 
Minerva  stood  and  Neptune  at  his  side ; 
Each  seized  his  hand  confirming  him,  and  thus 
The  mighty  Shaker  of  the  shores  began. 

Achilles !   moderate  thy  dismay,  fear  nought.  340 

In  us  behold,  in  Pallas  and  in  me, 
Eflectual  aids,  and  with  consent  of  Jove ; 
For  to  be  vanquishM  by  a  River's  force 
Is  not  thy  doom.     This  foe  shall  soon  be  quell'd; 
Thine  eyes  shall  see  it.     Let  our  counsel  rule  345 

Thy  deed,  and  all  is  well.     Cease  not  from  war 
Till  fast  within  proud  Ilium's  walls  her  host 
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Afain  be  prison'd,  all  who  shall  escape ; 
Then  (Hector  slain)  to  the  Achaian  fleet 
Return  ;   we  make  the  glorious  victory  thine.  860 

So  they,  and  both  departing  sought  the  skies* 
Then,  animated  by  the  roice  divine. 
He  moved  toward  the  plain  now  all  o'erspread 
By  the  vast  flood  on  which  the  bodies  swam 
And  shields  of  many  a  youth  in  battle  slain.  955 

He  leapM,  he  waded,  and  the  current  stemmed 
Right  onward,  by  the  flood  in  vain  opposed, 
With  such  might  Pallas  fillM  him.     Nor  his  rage 
Scamander  aught  repressed,  but  still  the  more 
Incensed  against  Achilles,  curlM  aloft  300 

His  waters,  and  on  Simois  call'd  aloud.. 

Brother!  oh  let  us  with  united  force 
Check,  if  we  may,  this  warrior;   he  shall  else 
Soon  lay  the  lofty  towers  of  Priam  low. 
Whose  host  appall'd,  defend  them  now  no   more.  366 

Haste — succor  me — thy  channel  fill  with  streams 
From  all  thy  fountains ;  call  thy  torrents  down ; 
Lift  high  the  waters ;   mingle  trees  and  stones 
With  uproar  wild,  that  we  may  quell  the  force 
Of  this  dread  Chief  triumphant  now,  and  filPd  370 

With  projects  that  might  more  beseem  a  God. 
But  vain  shall  be  his  strength,  his  beauty  nought 
Shall  profit  him  •or  his  resplendent  arms. 
For  I  will  bury  them  in  slime  and  ooze. 
And  I  will  overwhelm  himself  with  soil,  375 

Sands  heaping  o'er  him  and  around  him  sands 
Infinite,  that  no  Greek  shall  find  his  bones 
For  ever,  in  ray  bottom  deep  immersed. 
There  shall  his  tomb  be  piled,  nor  other  earth. 
At  his  last  rites,  his  friends  shall  need  for  him.  330 

He  said,  and  lifting  high   his  angry  tide 
Yortiginous,  against  Achilles  hurlM, 
Roaring,  the  foam,  the  bodies,  and  the  blood ; 
Then  all  his  sable  waves  divine  again 
Accumulating,  bore  him  swift  along.  36ft 
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Shriek'd  Juno  at  that  sight,  terrified  lest 

Achilles  in  the  whirling  deluge  sunk 

Should  perish,  and  to  Vulcan  quick  exclaimed. 

Vulcan,  my  son,  arise  ;   for  we  account 
Xanthus  well  able  to  contend  with  thee.  399 

Gire  instant  succor;  show  forth  all  thy  fires. 
Myself  will  haste  to  call  the  rapid  South 
And  Zephyrus,  that  tempests  from  the  sea 
Blowing,  thou  may'st  both  arms  and  dead  consume 
W^ith  hideous  conflagration.     Burn  along  395 

The  banks  of  Xanthus,  fire  his  trees  and  him 
Seize  also.     Let  him  by  no  specious  guile 
Of  flattery  soothe   thee,  or  by  threats  appall. 
Nor  slack  thy  furious  fires  'till  with  a  shout 
I  give  command,  then  bid  them  cease  to  blaze.  400 

She  spake,  and  Vulcan  at  her  word  his  fires 
Shot  dreadful  forth ;  first,  kindling  on   the  field, 
He  burn'd  the  bodies  strew'd  numerous  around 
Slain  by  Achilles  ;  arid  grew  the  earth 
And   the  flood  ceased.     As  when  a  sprightly  breeze     405 
Autumnal  blowing  from  the  North,  at  once 
Dries  the  new-water*d  garden,^  gladdening  him 
W^ho  tills  the  soil,  so  was  the  champain  dried; 
The  dead  consumed,  against  the  River,   next. 
He  turn'd  the  fierceness  of  his  glittering  fires.  410 

Willows  and  tamarisks  and  elms  he  b^irnM, 
BurnM  lotus,  rushes,  reeds ;   all  plants  and  herbs 
That  clothed  profuse  the  margin  of  his  flood. 
His  eels  and  fishes,  whether  wont  to  dwell 
In  gulfs  beneath,  or  tumble  in  the  stream,  41s 

All  languish'd  while  the  artist  of  the  skies 
Breath'd  on  them;   even  Xanthus  lost,  himself. 
All  force,  and,  suppliant,  Vulcan  thus  addressed. 

Oh  Vulcan  !   none  in  heaven  itself  may  cope 
W^ith  thee.     I  yield  to   thy  consuming  fires.  420 

f  [The  reason  i^iven  in  the  Scholium  is,  that  the  surface  being  hardeoad  by 
tlie  wind,  the  moisture  remains  unezlialed  torn  beneatli,  and  has  lime  to 
saturate  the  roots.— See  Villolsson.]— Ta. 
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Cease,  cease.     I  reck  not  if  Achilles  drire 
Her  citizens,  this  moment,   forth  from  Troy, 
For  what  are  war  and  war's  concerns  to  me  ? 

So  spake  he  scorch'd,  and  all  his  waters  boil'd. 
As  some  hmge  caldron  hisses  urged  by  force  425 

Of  circling  fires  and  fill'd  with  melted  lard. 
The  unctuous  fluid  overbubbling'  streams 
On  all  sides,  while  the  dry  wood  flames  beneath. 
So  Xanthus  bubbled  and  his  pleasant  flood 
Hiss'd  in  the  fire,  nor  could  he  longer  flow  430 

But  check'd  his  current,  with  hot  steams  annoy*d 
By  Vulcan  raised.     His  supplication,  then. 
Importunate  to  Juno  thus  he  turn*d. 

Ah  Juno  !   why  assails  thy  son  my  streams. 
Hostile  to  me  alone?     Of  all  who  aid  435 

The  Trojans  I  am  surely  least  to  blame, 
Tet  even  I  desist  if  thou  command; 
And  let  thy  son  cease  also;  for  I  swear 
That  never  will  I   from  the  Trojans  turn 
Their  evil  day,  not  even  when  the  host  44O 

Of  Greece  shall  set  all  Ilium  in  a  blaze. 

He  said,  and  by  his  oath  pacified,  thus 
The  white-arm*d  Deity  to  Vulcan  spake. 

Peace,  glorious  son  !   we  may  not  in  behalf 
Of  mortal  man  thus  longer  vex  a  God.  445 

Then  Vulcan  his  tremendous  fires  repress'd. 
And  down  into  his  gulfy  channel  rush'd 
The  refluent  flood  ;   for  when  the  force  was  once 
Subdued  of  Xanthus,  Juno  interposed. 
Although  incensed,  herself  to  quell  the  strife.  450 

But  contest  vehement  the  other  Gods 
Now  waged,  each  breathing  discord;   loud  they  rush*d 
And  fierce  to  battle,  while  the  boundless  earth 

1  Quaked  under  them,  and,  all  around,  the  heavens 
Sang  them  together  with  a  trumpet's  voice.  466 

Jove  listening,  on  the  Olympian  summit  sat 
Well-pleased,  and,  in  his  heart  laughing  for  joy. 
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Beheld  the  Powers  of  heaven  in  battle  joined. 

Not  long  aloof  they  stood.     Shield-piercer  Marb 

His  brazen  sp^ar  grasp'd,  and  began  the  fight  460 

Rushing  on  Pallas,  whom  he  thus  reproach'd. 

Wasp !   front  of  impudence,  and  past  all   bounds 
Audacious  !     Why  impellest  thou  the  Gods 
To  fight!     Thy  own  proud  spirit  is  the  cause. 
Remember*st  not,  how,  urged  by  thee,  the  son  46S 

Of  Tydeus,  Diomede,  myself  assaiPd, 
When  thou,  the  radiant  spear  with  thy  own  hand 
Guiding,  didst  rend  my  body  T     Now,  I  ween, 
The  hour  is  come  in  which  I  shall  exact 
Vengeance  for  all  thy  malice  shown- to  me.  470 

So  saying,  her  shield  he  smote  tassellM  around 
Terrific,  proof  against  the  bolts  of  Jove ; 
That  shield  gore-tainted  Mars  with  fury  smote. 
But  she,  retiring,  with  strong  grasp  upheaved 
A  rugged  stone,  black,  ponderous,  from  the  plain,         47s 
A  land-mark  fixt  by  men  of  ancient  times. 
Which  hurling  at  the  neck  of  stormy  Mars 
She  smote  him.     Down  he  fell.     Seven  acres,  stretch' d, 
I  He  overspread,  his  ringlets  in  the  dust 
Polluted  lay,  and  dreadful  rang  his  arms.  480 

The  Goddess  laugh'd,  and  thus  in  accents  wing*d 
With  exultation,  as  he  lay,  exclaim'd. 

Fool !     Art  thou  still  to  learn  how  far  my  force 
Surpasses  thine,  and  darest  thou  cope  with  me ! 
Now  feel  the  furies  of  thy  mother's  ire  48S 

Who  hates  thee  for  thy  treachery  to  the  Greeks, 
And  for  thy  succor  given  to  faithless  Troy. 

She  said,  and  tum'd  from  Mars  her  glorious  eyes. 
But  him  deep-groaning  and  his  torpid  powers 
Recovering  slow,  Venus  conducted  thence  490 

Daughter  of  Jove,  whom  soon  as  Juno  mark'd. 
In  accents  wing'd  to  Pallas  thus  she  spake. 

Daughter  invincible  of  glorious  Jove ! 
Haste — follow   her — Ah   shameless  !    how  she  leads 
Gore-tainted  Mars  through  all  the  host  of  heaven.       49ft 
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So  she,  whom  Pallas  with  delight  obey*d  $ 
To  Venus  swift  she  flew,  and  on  the  breast 
With  such  force  smote  her  that  of  sense  bereft  V 
The  fainting  Goddess  fell     There  Venus  lay 
And  Mars  extended  on  the  fruitful  glebe,  60o 

And   Pallas  thus  in  accents  wing*d   exclaim*d, 

I  would   that  all  who  on  the  part  of  Troy 
Oppose  in  fight  Achaia's  valiant  sons, 
Were  firm  and  bold  as  Venus  in  defence 
Of  Mars,  for  whom  she  dared  my  power  defy  I  505 

So  had  dissension  (Ilium  overthrown 
And  desolated)  ceased  long  since  in  heaven. 

So  Pallas,  and  approving  Juno  smiled. 
Then  the  imperial  Shaker  of  the  shores 
Thus  to  Apollo.     Phoebus  !   wherefore  stand  510 

We  thus  aloof?     Since  others  have  begun, 
Begin  we  also;   shame  it  were  to  both 
Should  we,  no  combat  waged,  ascend  again 
Olympus  and  the  brass-built  hall  of  Jove. 
Begin,  for  thou  art  younger ;   me,  whose  years  515 

Alike  and  knowledge  thine  surpass  so   far. 
It  suits  not     Oh  stupidity!   how  gross 
Art  thou  and  senseless !    Are  no   traces  left 
In  thy  remembrance  of  our  numerous  wrongs 
Su8tain*d  at  Ilium,  when,  of  all  the  Gods  520 

Ourselves  alone,  by  Jove's  commandment,  served 
For  stipulated  hire,  a  year  complete, 
Our  task-master  the  proud  Laomedon  T 
Myself  a  bulwark'd  town,  spacious,  secure 
Against  assault,  and  beautiful  as  strong  625 

Built  for  the  Trojans,  and  thine  office  was 
To  feed  for  King  Laomedon  his  herds 
Among  the  groves  of  Ida  many-valed. 
But  when  the  gladsome  hours  the  season  brought 
Of  payment,  then  the  unjust  King   of  Troy  530 

Dismiss'd  us  of  our  whole  reward  amerced 
By  violence,  and  added  threats  beside. 
Thee  into  distant  isles,  bound  hand  and  foot. 
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To  sell  he  threatened,  and  to  amputate 

The  ears  of  both  ;   we,  therefore,  hasted  thence  535 

Resenting  deep  our  promised  hire  withheld. 

Aid*8t  thou  for  this  the  Trojans?    Canst  thou  less 

Than  seek,  with  us,  to  exterminate  the  whole 

Perfidious  race,  wives,  children,  husbands,   all  T 

To  whom  the   King  of  radiant  shafts  Apollo.  540 

Me,  Neptune,  thou  wouldst  deem,  thyself,  unwise 
Contending   for  the  sake  of  mortal  men 
With  thee ;  a  wretched  race,  who  like  the  leayes 
Now  flourish  rank,  by  fruits  of  earth  sustain'd, 
Now  sapless  fall.     Here,  therefore,  us  between  546 

Let  all  strife  cease,  far  better  left  to  them. 

He  said,  and  turn'd  away,  fearing  to  lift 
His  hand  against  the  brother  of  his  sire. 
But  him  Diana  of  the  woods  with  sharp 
Rebuke,  his  huntress  sister,  thus  reproved.  sso 

Fly'st  thou,  Apollo  I   and  to  Neptune  yield's! 
An  unearn'd  victory,  the  prize  of  fame 
Resigning  patient  and  with  no  dispute? 
Fool  I   wherefore  bearest  thou  the  bow  in  vain  T 
Ah,  let  me  never  in  my  father's  courts  66i 

Hear  thee  among  the   immortals  vaunting  more 
That  thou  wouldst  Neptune's  self  confront  in  arms. 

80  she,  to  whom  Apollo  nought  replied.* 
But  thus  the  consort  of  the  Thunderer,  fired 
With  wrath,  reproved  the  Archeress  of  heaven.  660 

How  hast  tliou  dared,  impudent,  to  oppose 
My  will  ?     Bow-practised  as  thou  art,  the  task 
To  match  my  force  were  difficult  to  thee. 
Is  it,  because  by  ordinance  of  Jove 

Thou  art  a  lioness  to  womankind,  666 

Killing  them  at  thy  pleasure?   Ah  beware^ 
Far  easier  is  it,  on  the  mountain-heights 

*  Homer  represents  Aphrodite  as  the  protector  of  iEneas,  and  in  the  battle 
of  the  Trojans,  Ares  appears  in  adisadvantagtious  light;  the  weakness  of  the 
goddesis  and  the  brutul  confidence  of  the  god  are  described  with  evident  iro- 
ny. In  like  manner  Dian  1  nnd  the  river-god  Scam.mder  sometimes  play  a 
very  nndignified  part  ApoUo  alone  uniformiy  maintains  his  dignity.— Mvxxbi. 
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To  slay  wild  beasti  and  chase  the  roring  hind. 

Than  to  conflict  with  mightier  than  ourselves. 

But,  if  thou  wish  a  lesson  on  that  theme,  §70 

Approach — thou  shalt  be  taught  with  good  eflfect 

How  far  mj  force  in  combat  passes  thine. 

She  said,  and  with  her  left  hand  seising  both 
Diana*!  wrists,  snatch*d  suddenly  the  bow 
Suspended  on  her  shoulder  with  the  right,  jm 

And,  smiling,  smote  her  with   it  on  the  ears. 
She,  writhing  ofl  and  struggling,  to  the  ground 
Shook  forth  her  rapid  shafts,  then,  weeping,  fled 
As  to  her  cavern  in  some   hollow  rock 
The  dove,  not  destined   to  his  talons,  flies  680 

The  hawk*s  pursuit,  and  left  her  arms  behind. 

Then,  messenger  of  heaven,  the  Argicide 
Address'd  Latona.     Combat  none  with  thee, 
Latona,  will  I  wage.     Unsafe  it  were 
To  cope  in  battle  with  a  spouse  of  Jove.  681 

Go,  therefore,  loudly  as  thou  wilt,  proclaim 
To  all  the  Gods  that  thou  hast  vanquished  me. 

Collecting,  then,  the  bow  and  arrows  fallen 
In  wild  disorder  on  the  dusty  plain, 
Latona  with  the  sacred  charge  withdrew  600 

Following  her  daughter;   she,  in  the  abode 
Brass-built  arriving  of  Olympian  Jove, 
Sat  on  his  knees,   weeping  tUl  all  her  robe 
Ambrosial  shook.     The  mighty  Father  smiled, 
And  to  his  bosom  straining  her,  inquired.  601 

Daughter  beloved  !  who,  which  of  all  the  Gods 
Hath  raised  his  hand,  presumptuous,  against  thee. 
As  if  convicted  of  some  open  wrong? 

To  whom  the  clear-voiced  Huntress  crescent-crown'd. 
My  Father!  Juno,  thy  own  consort  fair  600 

My  sorrow  caused,  from  whom  dispute  and   strife 
Perpetual,  threaten  the  immortal  Powers. 

Thus  they  in  heaven  mutual  conferr*d.    Meantime 
Apollo  into  sacred  Troy  returned 

Mindful  to  guard  her  bulwarks,  lest  the  Greeks  60S 

34 
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Too  soon  for  Fate  should  desolate  the  town. 

The  other  Gods,  some  angry,  some  elate 

With   victory,  the   Olympian  heights  regained. 

And  sat  beside  the  Thunderer.     But  the  son 

Of  Peleus — He  both  Trojans  slew  and  steeds.  610 

As  when  in  volumes  slow  smoke  climbs  the  skies 

From  some  great  city  which  the  Gods  have  fired 

Vindictive,  sorrow  thence  to  many  ensues 

With  mischief,  and  to  all  labor  severe, 

80  caused  Achilles  labor    on  that  day,  $15 

Severe,  and  mischief  to  the  men  of  Troy. 

But  ancient  Priam  from  a  sacred  tower 
Stood  looking  forth,  whence  soon  he  noticed  vast 
Achilles,  before  whom  the  Trojans  fled 
All  courage  lost.     Descending  from  the  tower  020 

With  mournful  cries  and  hasting  to  the  waU 
He  thus  enjoin'd  the  keepers  of  the  gates. 

Hold  wide  the  portals  till  the  flying  host 
Re-enter,  for  himself  is  nigh,  himself 
Achilles  drives  them  home.     Now,  wo  to  Troy!  625 

But  soon  as  safe  within   the  walls  received 
They  breathe  again,  shut  fast  the  ponderous  gates 
At  once,    lest  that  destroyer  also  pass. 

He  said ;   they,  shooting  back  the  bars,  threw  wide 
The  gates  and  saved  the  people,  whom  to  aid  630 

Apollo  also  sprang  into  the  field, 

They,  parch'd   with  drought  and  whitenM  all  with  dost, 
Flew   right  toward   the  town,  while,  spear  in  hand, 
Achilles  press'd  them,  vengeance  in  his  heart 
And  all  on  fire  for  glory.     Then,  full  sure,  63S 

Ilium,  the  city  of  loAy  gates,  had  fallen 
Won  by  the  Grecians,  had  not  Fhcebus  roused 
Antenor's  valiant  son,  the  noble  Chief 
Agenor;   him    with  dauntless  might  he  filFd, 
And  shielding  him  against  the  stroke  of  fate  640 

Beside  him  stood  himself,  by  the  broad  beech 
Cover'd  and  wrapt  in  clouds.     Agenor    then. 
Seeing  the  city-waster  hero  nigh 
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Achillas,  stood,  but  standiDg,  felt  his  mind 

Troubled  with  doubts;  he  groan'd,  and  thus  he  mused. 

''Alas!   if  following  the  tumultuous  flight  §40 

Of  these,  I   shnn  Achilles,  swifter  lar 
He  soon  will  lop  mj  ignominious  head. 
But  if,  these  learing  to  be  thus  dispersed 
Before  him,  from  the  city-wall  I  fly  660 

Across  the  plain  of  Troy   into  the  groves 
Of  Ida,  and  in  Ida's  thickeU  lurk, 
I  may,  at  evening,  to  the  town  return 
Bathed  and  refreshed.     But  whither  tend  my  thoughts  f 
Should  he  my  flight  into  the  plain  observe  866 

And  swift  pursuing  seize  me,  then,  farewell 
All  hope  to  scape  a  miserable  death. 
For  he  hath  strength  passing  the  strength  of  man* 
How   then — shall   I  withstand  him  here  before 
The  city?    He   hath  also  flesh  to  steel  660 

Pervious,  within  it  but  a  single  life. 
And  men  report  him  mortal,   howsoe'er 
Saturnian  Jove  lift  him  to  glory  now. 

So  saying,  he  turn'd  and  stood,   his  dauntless  heart 
Beating  for  battle.     As  the  pard  springs  forth  666 

To  meet  the  hunter  from  her  gloomy  lair, 
Nor,  hearing  loud  the  hounds,   fears  or  retires. 
But  whether  from  afar  or  nigh   at    hand 
He  pierce  her  first,  although  transfixt,  the  fight 
Still  tries,   and  combats  desperate  till  she  fall,  otq 

So,  brave  Antenor's  son  fled  not,   or  shrank, 
Till  he  had  proved  Achilles,  but  his  breast 
O'ershadowing  with  his  buckler  and  his  spear 
Aiming  well-poised  against  him,   loud  exclaim'd. 

RenownM  Achilles  I     Thou  art  high  in  hope  676 

Doubtless,   that  thou  shalt  this  day  overthrow 
The  city  of  the  glorious   sons  of  Troy. 
Fool  I  ye  must  labor  yet  ere  she  be  won, 

1*  This  is  a  very  beautify  solik>qiiy  of  Agenor,  sndi  as  would  nataraHy 
arise  in  the  seal  of  a  brave  man  going  upon  a  desperate  enterprise.  From 
the  conclusion  it  is  evident,  that  the  story  of  Achilles  being  invulneraUs 
except  in  the  heel,  is  an  invention  of  a  later  age. 
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For  numerous  are  her  citizens  and  bold, 
And  we  will  guard  her  for  our  parento*  sake  660 

Our  wives  and  little  ones.     But  here  thou  diest 
Terrible  Chief  and  dauntless   as  thou  art. 

He  said,   and  with  full  force  hurling  his  lance 
Smote,  and  err'd  not,  his  greaye  beneath  his  knee. 
The   glittering  tin,  forged   newly,  at  the  stroke  686 

Tremendous  rang,   but  quick  recoil'd  and  vain 
The  weapon,   weak  against  that  guard  di^ne. 
Then  sprang  Achilles  in   his  turn  to  assail 
Godlike  Agenor,  but  Apollo  took 

That  glory  from  him,  snatching  wrapt  in  clouds  690 

Agenor  thence,  whom  calm  he  sent  away. 

Then   Phcebus  from  pursuit  of  Ilium's  host 
By  art  averted  Peleus'  son ;   the  form 
Assuming  of  Agenor,  swift  he  fled 

Before  him,  and  Achilles  swift  pursued.  69S 

While  him  Apollo  thus  lured  to  the  chase 
Wide  o'er  the  fruitful   plain,  inclining  still 
Toward  Scamander's  dizzy  stream  his  course 
Nor  flying  far  before,  but  with  false  hope 
Always  beguiling  him,  the   scatter'd  host  700 

Meantime,  in  joyful  throngs,  regain 'd  the  town. 
They  fill'd   and  shut  it   fast,  nor  dared  to  wait 
Each   other  in  the  field,    or  to  inquire 
Who   lived  and  who  had  fallen,   but  all,  whom   flight 
Had  rescued,  like  a  flood   pour'd   into  Troy.  706 


The  Trojans  being  now  within  the  city,  excepting  Hector,  the  field  is 
cleared  for  the  moat  important  and  decieive  action  in  the  poem ;  that  is,  tlie 
battle  between  Achillea  and  Hector,  and  the  death  of  the  latter.  Tbia  part 
of  the  story  la  managed  with  dngular  aldU.  It  aeema  aa  if  the  poet,  feeling 
the  importance  of  the  cataatrophe,  wiahed  to  withdraw  from  view  the  peraon- 
agea  of  leaa  consequence,  and  to  concentrate  our  attention  upon  thoae  two 
alone.  The  poetic  action  and  deacription  are  narrowed  in  extent,  but  deep- 
ened in  intereet  The  &te  of  Troy  is  impending;  the  Irreveraible  decree  of 
Jupiter  is  about  to  be  executed ;  the  heroea,  whose  bravery  ia  to  be  the  in- 
sCntment  of  bringing  about  thia  oonauramation,  are  left  together  on  the  pUiii. 
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Thub  they,  throughout  all  Troy,  like  hunted  fawni 
Di9pers«^d,  iheir  Irlcklitig  limbs  at  leisure  coord, 
And,   driukiiig,  slaked   Ihcir  fiery  thirst,  reclined 
Againtit  the  balttements.     MeimtimCf  the  Greeks 
Sloping:  their  ghielda»  appro Eich'd   the  walls  of  Troj^         f 
And   Hector,  by  hi  a  adverse  fate  ensnared. 
Still  stood  exposed  before  the  8cBean  gate. 
Then  spake  Apollo  thus  to  Peleus'  son. 

Wherefore,  thyself  mortal,  purstuest  thou  me 
Immortal  ?    oh   Achilles  I    blind  wiih  rage,  10 

Thou  know'st  not  yet,  that  thou  pursues t  a  God- 
Unmindful  of  thy  proper  task,  to  press 
Tht^  %ifig  Trojans,  thou  hasi  hither  turn'd 
Devious,  and   they  are  all  now  t^afe  in  Troy  ; 
Yet  hope  me  not  to  slay  ;    1  cannot  die.  tS 

To  whom  Achillea  nwlftest  of  the  swifti 
Indignant.     Oh,  of  all  the  Powers  above 
To  me  most  adverse.  Archer  of  the  skies  ! 
Thou  hasi  beguiled  me,  leading  me  away 
From  Ilium  far,  whence  intercepted,  elne,  20 

No  few  had  at  this  moment  gnawM  the  glebe. 
Thou  hast  defrauded  me  of  great  renown. 
And,  safe  thyself,  hast  rescued  them  with  ease. 
Ah — had  I  power,  I  would   requite  thee   well 

So  saying,  ineensed  he  turnefl   toward   the  town  36 

Ills  rapid  courae,  like  isome  vietorioua  steed 
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That  whirls,  at  stretch,  a  chariot  to  the  goal. 
Such  seem'd  Achilles,  coursing  light  the  field. 

Him,  first,  the  ancient  King  of  Troy  perceiFed 
Scouring  the  plain,  resplendent  as  the  star  ^ 

Autumnal,  of  all  stars  in  dead  of  night 
Conspicuous  most,  and  named  Orion's  dog; 
Brightest  it  shines,  but  ominous,  and  dire 
Disease  portends  to  miserable  man  ;^ 
80  beam'd  Achilles'  armor  as  he  fiew  % 

Loud  wail'd  the  hoary  King;   with  lifted  hands 
His  head  he  smote,  and,  uttering  doleful  cries 
Of  supplication,  sued  to  his  own  son. 
He,  fixt  before  the  gate,  desirous  stood 
Of  combat  with  Achilles,  when  his  sire  40 

With  arms  outstretch 'd  toward  him,  thus  began. 

My  Hector !   wait  not,  oh  my  son !   the  approach 
Of  this  dread  Chief,  alone,  lest  premature 
Thou  die,  this  moment  by  Achilles  slain. 
For  he  is  strongest  far.     Oh  that  the   Gods  4S 

Him  loved  as  I  !    then,  soon  should  vultures  rend 
And  dogs  his  carcase,  and  my  grief  should  cease. 
He  hath  unchilded  me  of  many  a  son. 
All  valiant  youths,  whom  he  hath  slain  or  sold 
To  distant  isles,  and  even  now,  I  miss  50 

Two  sons,  whom  since  the  shutting  of  the  gates 
I  find  not,  Polydorus  and  Lycaon, 
My  children  by  Laothoe  the  fair. 
If  they  survive  prisoners  in  yonder  camp, 
I  will  redeem  them  with  the  gold  and  brass  65 

By  noble  Eltes  to  his  daughter  given. 
Large  store,  and  still  reserved.     But  should  they  both, 
Already  slain,  have  joorney'd  to  the  shades. 
We,  then,  from  whom  they  sprang  have  cause  to  mourn 

» This  simile  Is  very  striking.  It  not  only  describes  the  sppeannce  of 
Acliilles,  but  is  peculiarly  appropriate  because  the  star  was  supposed  to  be 
of  evil  omen,  and  to  bring  with  it  disease  and  destruction.  So  Priam  be- 
holds Achilles,  splendid  with  the  divine  armor,  and  the  destined  slayer  of 
his  son.— FcLTOH. 
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And  mourn  ihtm  long,  but  shorter  shall  the  grief  60 

Of  ilinm  prove,  if  thou  escape  and  lire. 
Come  then,  my  son  I   enter  the  city-gate 
That  thou  may'st  sare  us  all,  nor  in  thy  bloom 
Of  life  cut  off,  enhance  Achilles'  fame. 
Commiserate  also  thy  unhappy  sire  61 

Ere  yet  distracted,  whom  Satumian  Jove 
Ordains  to  a  sad  death,  and  ere  I  die 
To  woes  innumerable  ;   to  behold 
Sons  slaughterM,  daughters  rairish'd,  torn  and  stripp'd 
The  nftatrimonial  chamber,  infants  dash'd  *     70 

Against  the  ground  in  dire  hostility,' 
And  matrons  dragged  by  ruthless  Grecian  hands. 
Me,  haply,  last  of  aU,  dogs  shaU  devour 
In  my  own  vestibule,  when  once  the  spear 
Or  falchion  of  some  Greek  hath  laid  me  low.  j$ 

The  very  dogs  fed  at  my  table-side. 
My  portal-guards,  drinking  their  master's  blood 
To  drunkenness,  shall  wallow  in  my  courts. 
Fair  falls  the  warlike  youth  in  battle  slain. 
And  when  he  lies  torn  by  the  pointed  steel,  80 

V   His  death  becomes  him  well ;   he  is  secure. 
Though  dead,  from  shame,  whatever  next  befalls : 
But  when  the  silver  locks  and  silver  beard 
Of  an  old  man  slain  by  the  sword,  from  dogs 
Receive  dishonor,  of  all  ills  that  wait  86 

On  miserable  roan,  that  sure  is  worst. 

So  spake  the  ancient  King,  and  his  grey  hairs 
Pluck'd  with  both  hands,  but  Hector  firm  endured. 
On  the  other  side  all  tears  his  mother  stood. 
And  lamentation  ;   with  one  hand  she  bared,  90 

w  And  with  the  other  hand  produced  her  breast, 
Then  in  wing'd  accents,  weeping,  him  bespake. 
«      My  Hector  !   reverence  this,  and  pity  me 

•  The  nwaal  orueltiet  praotiMd  in  the  sacking  of  towns.  Istiah  foretellB 
to  Babjrkm,  that  her  chikireB  shall  be  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  Medes.  DaTid 
says  to  the  same  city,  "Happy  ahull  he  be  that  taketh  and  daaheth  thy  Uttle 
onss  against  the  atones."— Ps.  ciutvii.  9. 
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If  ever,  drawing  forth  this  breast,  thy  griefii 

Of  infancy  I  soothed,  oh  now,  my  son !  % 

Acknowledge  it,  and  from  within  the  walls 

Repulse  th'is  enemy ;   stand  not  abroad 

To  cope  with  Am,  for  he  is  sarage-fierce, 

And  should  he  slay  thee,  neither  shall  mjrself 

Who  bore  thee,  nor  thy  noble  spouse  weep  o'er  loi 

Thy  body,  but,  where  we  can  never  come, 

Dogs  shall  devour  it  in  the  fleet  of  Greece. 

S<^they  with  prayers  importuned,  and  with  tears 
Their  son,  but  him  sway'd  not ;    unmoved  he  stood. 
Expecting  vast  Achilles  now  at  hand.  lOS 

As  some  fell  serpent  in  his  cave  expects 
The  traveller's  approach,  batten'd  with  herbs 
Of  baneful  juice  to  fury,'  forth  he  looks 
Hideous,  and  lies  coiPd  all  around  his  den, 
So  Hector,  fill'd  with  confidence  untamed,  no 

Fled  not,  but  placing  his  bright  shield  against 
A  buttress,  with  his  noble  heart  conferred. 

*  Alas  for  me!   should  I  repass  the  gate, 
Polydamas  would  be  the  first  to  heap 
Reproaches  on  me,  for  he  bade  me  lead  lu 

The  Trojans  back  this  last  calamitous  night 
In  which  Achilles  rose  to  arms  again. 
But  I  refused,  although  to  have  complied. 
Had  proved  more   profitable  far;   since  then 
By  rash  resolves  of  mine  I  have  destroyed  120 

The  people,  how  can  I  escape  the  blame 
Of  all  in  Troy?   The  meanest  there  will  say — 

*  It  was  sapposod  thatveoomous  serpenta  were  accustomed  to  eat  poiaoii- 
ons  roota  and  plants  before  attacking  their  victims. — Fkltoit. 

<  This  speech  of  Hector  shows  the  fluctuation  of  his  mind,  with  mnch 
discernment  on  the  part  of  the  poeL  He  brealu  out,  after  having  apparently 
meditated  a  return  to  the  city.  But  the  imagined  reproaches  of  Polydamaa, 
and  the  anticipated  scorn  of  the  Trojans  forbid  it.  He  soliloquises  upon  the 
possibility  of  coming  to  terms  with  Achilles,  and  offering  him  large  conces- 
sions ;  but  the  character  of  Achilles  precludes  all  hope  of  reconciliati^.  It 
is  a  fcarftil  crisis  with  him,  and  his  mind  waven^  as  if  prosontiont  of  hii 
approaching  doom.— Fbltom.  , 
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By  his  self-will  he  hath  destroyed  us  all. 

So  shall  they  speak,  and  then  shall  I  regret 

That  I  retum'd  ere  I  had  slain  in  fight  12| 

Achilles,  or  that,  by  Achilles  slain, 

I  died  not  nobly  in  defence  of  Troy. 

But  shall  I  thns?     Lay  down  my  bossy  shield* 

Pot  off  my  helmet,  and  my  spear  recline 

Against  the  city  wall,  then  go  myself  ISO 

To  meet  the  brave  Achilles,  and  at  once 

Promise  him  Helen,  for  whose  sake  we  striye 

With  all  the  wealth  that  Paris  in  his  fleet 

Brought  home,  to  be  restored  to  Atreos'  sons* 

And  to  distribute  to  the  Greeks  at  large  IX 

All  hidden  treasures  of  the  town,  an  oath 

Taking  beside  from  every  senator, 

That  he  will  nought  conceal,  but  will  produce 

And  share  in  just  equality  what  stores 

Soever  our  fair  city  still  includes?  140 

Ah  airy  speculations,  questions  vain! 

I  may  not  sue  to  him :   compassion  none 

Will  he  vouchsafe  me,  or  my  suit  respect. 

But,  seeing  me  unarmed,  will  sate  at  once 

His  rage,  and  womanlike  I  shall  be  slain.  145 

It  is  no  time  from  oak  or  hollow  rock 

With  him  to  parley,  as  a  nymph  and  swain, 

A  nymph  and  swain'  soft  parley  mutual  hold. 

But  rather  to  engage  in  combat  fierce 

Incontinent;   so  shall  we  soonest  learn  HO 

Whom  Jove  will  make  victorious,  him  or  me. 

Thus  pondering  he  stood ;   meantime  approached 
Achilles,  terrible  as  fiery  Mars, 
Crest-tossing  God,  and  brandished  as  he  came 
O'er  his  right  shoulder  high  the  Pelian  spear.  155 

Like  lightning,  or  like  flame,  or  like   the  sun 

B  [The  repetition  follows  ttie  oii^iinal,  and  the  Scholiast  is  of  opinion  that 
Homer  uses  it  here  that  he  may  express  more  emphatically  the  length  to 
which  such  coniisrenoes  are  apt  to  proceed. — Aim  rfv  mAvXeyMMr  rf  ivaX*^ 
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Ascending,  beam'd  hia  armor.    At  that  ai^ 

Trembled  the  Trojan  Chiefs  nor  dared  ezpeet 

Hia  nearer  step,  but  flying  left  the  gatea 

Far  distant,  and  Achilles  swift  pursued.  169 

As  in  the  mountains,  fleetest  fowl  of  air. 

The  hawk  darts  eager  at  the  dove;  she  scuds 

Aslant,  he  screaming,  springs  and  springs  again 

To  seiie  her,  all  impatient  for  the   prey, 

80  flew  Achilles  constant  to  the  track  m 

Of  Hector,  who  with  dreadful  haste  beneath 

The  Trojan  bulwarks  plied  his  agile  limbs. 

Passing  the   prospect-mount  where  high  in  air 

The  wild-fig  waved,*  they  rush'd  along  the  road. 

Declining  never  from  the  wall  of  Troy.  179 

And  now  they  reach'd  the  running  rivulets  clear, 

Where  from  Scamander's  dizzy  flood  arise 

Two  fountains/  tepid  one,  from  which  a  smoke 

Issues  voluminous  as  from  a  fire, 

The  other,  even  in  summer  heats,  like  hail  171 

For  cold,  or  snow,  or  crystal-stream  frost-bound. 

Beside  them  may  be  seen  the  broad  canals 

Of  marble  scoopM,  in  which  the   wives  of  Troy 

And  all  her  daughters  fair  were  wont  to  lave 

Their  costly  raiment,"  while   the  land  had  rest,  i89 

And  ere  the  warlike  sons  of  Greece  arrived. 

By  these  they  ran,  one  fleeing,  one  in  chase. 

Valiant  was  he  who  fled,  but  valiant  far 

Beyond  him  he  whp  urged  the  swift  pursuit; 

Nor  ran  they  for  a  vulgar  prize,  a  beast  186 

For  sacrifice,  or  for  the  hide  of  such. 

The  swift  foot-racer*s  customary  meed, 

•  [It  grew  near  to  the  tomb  of  llus.  ] 

7  The  Scamander  ran  down  the  eastern  tide  of  Ida,  and  at  the  dtotanoe  of 
three  stadia  from  Troy,  making  a  subterraneous  dip,  it  passed  under  the  walls 
and  rose  again  in  the  form  of  the  two  fountains  here  described— from  which 
fountains  these  rivulets  are  said  to  have  proceeded. 

*  It  was  the  custom  of  that  age  to  have  cisterns  by  the  side  of  rivers  and 
fountains,  to  which  the  women,  including  the  wives  and  daughters  of  kings 
and  princes,  resorted  to  wash  their  garments. 
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Bilt  for  the  noble  Hector^s  life  ^bej  nn. 

As  when  two  steeds,  oA  eooquerors,  trim  the  goal 

For  some  illustrious  prise,  a  tripod  bright  ifo 

Or  beauteous  Tirgin,  at  a  funeral  game, 

So  they  wilh  nimble  feet  the  city  thrioe 

Of  Priam  eompass'd.    All  the  Gods  look'd  on, 

And  thus  the  Sire  of  Gods  and  men  began. 

Ah — I  behold  a  warrior  dear  to  me  igs 

Around  the  walls  of  ilium  driven,  and  grieve 
For  Hector,  who  the  thighs  of  fatted  bulls 
On  yonder  heights  of  Ida  many-yaled 
Bum*d  oft  to  me,  and  in  the  heights  of  Troy  :* 
But  him  Achilles,  glorious  Chief,  around  200 

The  city  walls  of  Priam  now  pursues. 
Consider  this,  ye  Gods !  weigh  the  event. 
Shall  we  from  death  save  Hector?  or,  at  length. 
Leave  him,  although  in  battle  high  renown'd, 
To  perish  by  the  might  of  Peleus'  son?  20S 

Whom  answer M  thus  Pallas  cerulean-eyed. 
Dread  Sovereign  of  the  storms !    what  hast  thou  said  f 
Wouldst  thou  deliver  from  the  stroke  of  fate 
A  mortal  man  death-destined  from  of  old  T 
Do  it;   but  small  thy  praise  shall  be  in  heaven.  210 

Then  answer  thus,  cloud-gatherer  Jove  retum'd. 
Fear  not,  Tritonia,  daughter  dear !   that  word 
Spake  not  my  purpose;   me  thou  shalt  perceive 
Always  to  thee  indulgent.     What  thou  wilt 
That  execute,  and  use  thou  no  delay.  21S 

So  roused  he  Pallas  of  herself  prepared, 
And  from  the  heights  Olympian  down  she   flew. 
With  unremitting  speed  Achilles  still 
Urged  Hector.     As  among  the  mountain-height 
The  hound  pursues,  roused  newly  from  her  lair         220 
The  flying  fawn  through  many  a  vale  and  grove ; 
And  though  she  trembling  skulk  the  shrubs  beneath, 

*  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods  upon  the  hlUs  and  mountains,  or,  in 
the  language  of  scriptore,  upon  the  high  piactM^  for  the  peopk  beUered  tliU 
the  gods  inhaWtad  such  eminanoes. 
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Tracks  her  condnual,  till  he  find  the  prey, 

So  'scaped  not  Hector  Pelens'  rapid  son. 

Oft  as  toward   the  Dardan  gates  he  sprang  22s 

Direct,  and  to  the  bulwarks  firm  of  Troy, 

Hoping  some  aid  by  volleys  from  the  wall. 

So  oft,  outstripping  him,  Achilles  thence 

Enforced  him  to  the  field,  who,  as  he  migiit, 

Still  ever  stretched  toward  the  walls  again.  230 

As,  in  a  dream,  ^®  pursuit  hesitates  oft. 

This  hath  no  power  to  fly,  that  to  pursue. 

So  these — one  fled,  and  one  pursued  in  vain. 

How,  then,  had  Hector  his  impending  fate 

Eluded,  had  not  Phoebus,  at  his  last,  23i 

Last  eflfort  meeting  him,  his  strength  restored, 

And  wing'd   for  flight  his  agile  limbs  anew  T 

The  son  of  Peleus,  as  he  ran,  his  brows 

Shaking,  forbad  the  people  to  dismiss 

A  dart  at  Hector,  lest  a  meaner  hand  240 

Piercing  him,  should  usurp  the  foremost  praise. 

But  when  the  fourth  time  to  those  rivulets 

They  came,  then  lifting  high  his  golden  scales, 

Two  lots  the  everlasting  Father  placed 

Within  them,  for  Achilles  one,  and  one  245 

For '  Hector,  balancing  the  doom   of  both. 

Grasping  it  in  the  midst,  he  raised  the  beam. 

Down  went  the  fatal  day  of  Hector^  down 

To  Ades,  and  Apollo  led  his  side. 

Then  blue-eyed   Pallas  hasting  to  the  son  2SO 

Of  Peleus,  in  wingM  accents  him  address'd. 

]4ow,  dear  to  Jove,  Achilles  famed  in   arms  ! 
I  hope  that,  fierce  in  combat  though  he  be, 
We  shall,  at  last,  slay  Hector,   and  return 
CrownM  with  great  glory  to  the  fleet  of  Greece.         2S5 
No  fear  of  his  deliverance  now  remains. 
Not  even  should  the  King  of  radiant  shafts, 
Apollo,  toil   in  supplication,  roll'd 

1®  [The  numbers  in  the  original  are  bo  constructed  as  to  ezprets  the  pain- 
fill  struggle  that  characterises  such  a  dream.}— Tm. 
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And  roH'd  again**  before  the  Thunderer's  feet 

But  stand,  recover  breath ;   myself,  the  while,  2B0 

Shall  urge  him  to  oppose  thee  face  to  face. 

80  Pallas  spake,  whom  joyful  he  obey'd. 
And  on  his  spear  brass-pointed  lean'd.    But  she, 
(Achilles  left)  to  noble  Hector  pass'd. 
And  in  the  form,  and  with  the  roice  loud-toned  265 

Approaching  of  Deiphobus,  his  ear 
In  accents,  as  of  pity,  thus  address'd. 

Ah  brother !   thou  art  OYertask*d,  around 
The  walls  of  Troy  by  swift  Achilles  driven; 
But  stand,  that  we  may  chase  him  in  his  turn.*'         270 

To  whom  crest-tossing  Hector  huge  replied. 
Deiphobus !    of  all  my  father's  sons 
Brought  forth  by  Hecuba,  I  erer  lored 
Thee  most,  but  more  than  ever  love  thee  now. 
Who  hast  not  fear'd,  seeing  me,  for  my  sake  S75 

To  quit  the  town,  where  others  rest  content.  , 

To  whom  the  Goddess,  thus,  cerulean-eyed. 
Brother !   our  parents  with  much  earnest  suit 
Clasping  ray  knees,  and  all  my  friends  implored  me 
To  stay  in  Troy,  (such  fear  hath  seized  on  all)  280 

But  grief  for  thee  prey'd  on  my  inmost  soul. 
Come — fight  we  bravely — spare  we  now  our  spears 
No  longer ;   now  for  proof  if  Peleus'  son 
Slaying  us  both,  shall  bear  into  the  fleet 
Our  arms  gore-stain'd,  or  perish  slain  by  thee.  285 

So  saying,  the  wily  Goddess  led  the  way. 
They  soon,  approaching  each  the  other,  stood 
Opposite,  and  huge  Hector  thus  began. 

Pelides !  I  will  fly  thee  now  no  more. 
Thrice  I  have  compass'd  Priam's  spacious  walls  290 

A  fugitive,  and  have  not  dared  abide 
Thy  onset,  but  my  heart  now  bids  me  stand 
Dauntless,  and  I  will  slay,  or  will  be  slain. 

^3  The  whole  circumference  of  ancient  Troy  is  said  to  have  measursd  dxty 
'Stadia.    A  sMiniii  nMuared  one  haodrad  and  twaoty-five  paoesi 
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But  come.     We  will  attest  the  Ctods ;  for  they 

Are  fittest  both  to  witness  and  to  guard  2K 

Our  covenant.     If  Jove  to  me  Touchsafe 

The  hard-earn'd  victory,  and  to  take  thy  life, 

I  will  not  with  dishonor  foul  insult 

Thy  body,  but,  thine  armor  stripp'd,  will  gire 

Thee  to  thy  friends,  as  thoa  shalt  me  to  mine.  aoo 

To  whom  Achilles,  lowering  dark,  replied. 
Hector !   my  bitterest  Doe  I  speak  not  to  me 
Of  covenants !   as  concord  can  be  none 
Lions  and  men  between,  nor  wolves  and  lambs 
Can  be  unanimous,  but  hate  perforce  sos 

Each  other  by  a  law  not  to  be  changed, 
So  cannot  amity  subsist  between 
Thee  and  myself;  nor  league  make  I  with  thee 
Or  compact,  till  thy  blood  in  battle  shed  • 

Or  mine,  shall  gratify  the  fiery  Mars.  sio 

R^use  all  thy  virtue ;  thou  hast  utmost  need 
Of  valor  now,  and  of  address  in  arms. 
Escape  me  more  thou  canst  not;  Pallas'   hand 
By  mine  subdues  thee;   now  will  I  avenge 
At  once  the  agonies  of  every  Greek  U5 

In  thy  unsparing  fury  slain  by  thee. 

He  said,  and,  brandishing  the  Pelian  ash, 
Dismiss'd  it;    but  illustrious  Hector  wam'd. 
Crouched  low,  and,  overflying  him,  it  pierced 
The  soil  beyond,  whence  Pallas  plucking  it  m 

Unseen,  restored  it  to  Achilles'  hand. 
And  Hector  to  his  godlike  foe  replied. 

Godlike  Achilles  I    thou  hast  err'd,  nor  know'st 
At  all  my  doom  from  Jove,  as  thou  pretend'st, 
But  seek'st,  by  subtlety  and  wind  of  words,  jas 

All  empty  sounds,  to  rob  me  of  my  might. 
Yet  stand  I  firm.     Think  not  to  pierce  my  back. 
Behold  my  bosom  !   if  the  Gods  permit. 
Meet  me  advancing,  and  transpierce  me  there. 
Meantime  avoid  my  glittering  spear,  but  oh  m 

May'st  thou  receive  it  all  I   since  lighter  tu 
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To  IHam  should  tbe  toik  of  battle  ftrore^ 
Wert  thou  once  i^iii,  the  fiercest  of  her  foes* 

He  sftidt  and  htnrling  his  long  spear  with  aim 
Unerring,  smote  the  centre  of  the  shield  831 

Of  Peleos*  son,  but  his  spear  glanced  away. 
He,  angry  to  have  sent  it  forth  in  vain, 
(For  he  had  other  none)  with  eyes  downcast 
Stood  motionless  awhile,  then  with  loud  roice 
Sought  from  Deiphobus,  white-shielded  Chie(  M 

A  second;   but  Deiphobus  was  gone.      ^ 
Then  Hector  understood  his  doom,  and  said* 

Ah,  it  is  plain ;   this  is  mine  hour  to  die* 
I  thought  Deiphobus  at  hand,  but  me 
Pallas  beguiled,  and  he  is  still  in  Troy*  Mi 

A  bitter  death  threatens  me,  it  is  nigh, 
And  there  is  no  escape ;  Jove,  and  Jove*s  son 
Apollo,  from  the  first,  although  awhile 
My  prompt  deliverers,  chose  this  lot  for  mc. 
And  now  it  finds  me.     But  I  will  not  fall  UO 

Inglorious;   I  will  act  some  great  exploit 
That  shall  be  celebrated  ages  hence. 

So  saying,  his  keen  falchion  from  his  side 
He  drew,  well-temper'd,  ponderous,  and  rushM 
At  once  to  combat.     As  the  eagle  darts  366 

Right  downward  through  a  sullen  cloud  to  seize 
Weak  lamb  or  timorous  hare,  so  brandishing 
His  splendid  falchion,  Hector  rush'd  to  fight* 
Achilles,  opposite,  with  fellest  ire 

Full-fraught  came  on  ;   his  shield  with  various  art       SfO 
Celestial  formed,  o'erspread  hb  ample  chest, 
And  on  his  radiant  casque  terrific  waved 
The  bushy  gold  of  his  resplendent  crest. 
By  Vulcan  spun,  and  pour'd  *profuse  around. 
Bright  as,  among  the  stars,  the  star  of  all  166 

Most  radiant,  Hesperus,  at  midnight  moves, 
So,  in  the  right  hand  of  Achilles  beam*d 
His  brandish'd  spear,  while,  meditating  wo 
To  Hector,  he  explored  his  noble  form. 
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Seeking  where  he  was  rulnerable  most  370 

But  every  part,  his  dazzling  armor  torn 

From  brave  Patroclus*  body,  well  secured. 

Save  where  the  circling  key-bone  from  the  neck 

Disjoins  the  shoulder;   there  his  throat  appeared. 

Whence  injured  life  with  swiftest  flight  escapes  ;  375 

Achilles,  plunging  in  that  part  his  spear. 

Impelled  it  through  the  yielding  flesh  beyond. 

The  ashen  beam  his  power  of  utterance  left 

Still  unimpair'd,  but  in  the  dust  he  fell, 

And  the  exulting  conqueror  exclaim'd.  m 

But  Hector!  thou  hudst  once  far  other  hopes. 
And,  stripping  slain  Patroclus,  thought*st  thee  safe. 
Nor  caredst  for  absent  me.     Fond  dream  and  vain  1 
I  was  not  distant  far;   in  yonder  fleet 
He  left  one  able  to  avenge  his  death,  .    sqs 

And  he  hath  slain  thee.     Thee  the  dogs  shall  rend 
Dishonorably,  and  the  fowls  of  air. 
But  all  Achaia's  host  shall  him  entomb. 

To  whom  the  Trojan  Chief  languid  replied. 
By  thy  own  life,  by  theirs  who  gave  thee  birth,  399 

And  by  thy  knees,  ^'  oh  let  not  Grecian  dogs 
Rend  and  devour  me,  but  in  gold  accept 
And  brass  a  ransom  at  my  father's  hands. 
And  at  my  mother's  an  illustrious  price  ; 
Send  home  my  body,  grant  me  burial  rites  39s 

Among  the  daughters  and  the  sons  of  Troy, 

To  whom  with  aspect  stern  Achilles  thus. 
Dog !   neither  knees  nor  parents  name  to  me. 
I  would  my  fierceness  of  revenge  were  such. 
That  I  could  carve  and  eat  thee,  to  whose  arms  400 

Such  griefs  I  owe ;   so  true  it  is  and  sure. 
That  none  shall  save  thy  carcase  from  the  dogs. 
No,  trust  me,  would  thy  parents  bring  me  weigh*d 
Ten — twenty  ransoms,  and  engage  on  oath 
To  add  still  more ;   would  thy  Dardanian  Sire  406 

^3  [The  knees  of  the  conqueror  were  a  kind  of  sanctuary  to  which  the  fon^ 
qulsbed  fled  lor  refuge.}— Tm. 
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Priam,  redeem  thee  with  thy  weigrht  in  gold. 

Not  even  at  that  price  would  I  consent 

That  she  who  bare  should  place  thee  on  thy  bier 

Witl^  lamentation ;  dogs  and  ravening  fowls 

Shall  rend  thy  body  while  a  scrap  remains.  410 

Then,  dying,  warlike  Hector  thus  replied. 
Full  well  I  knew  before,  how  suit  of  mine 
Should  speed  preferr'd  to  thee.     Thy  heart  is  steeL 
But  oh,  while  yet  thou  livest,  think,  lest  the  Gods 
Requite  thee  on  that  day,  when  pierced   thyself  415 

By  Paris  and  Apollo,  thou  shalt  fall,  • 

Brave  as  thou  art,  before  the  Scsan  gate. 

He  ceased,  and  death  involved  him  dark  around. 
His  spirit,  from  his  limbs  dismissed,   the  house 
Of  Ades  sought,  mourning  in  her  descent  420 

V  Youth*s  prime  and  vigor  lost,  disastrous  doom  I 
But  him  though  dead,  Achilles  thus  bespake. 

Die  thou.     My  death  shall  find  me  at  what  hour  ) 
Jove  gives  commandment,  and  the  Gods  above. 

He  spake,  and  from  the  dead  drawing  away  435 

His  brazen  spear,  placed  it  apart,  then  stripp'd 
His  arms  gore-stain*d.     Meantime  the  other  sons 
Of  the  Achaians,  gathering  fast  around, 
The  bulk   admired,  and  the  proportion  just 
Of  Hector ;  neither  stood  a  Grecian  there  430 

Who  pierced  him  not,  and  thus  the  soldier  spake. 

Ye  Gods !   how  far  more  patient  of  the  touch 
Is  Hector  now,  than  when  he  fired  the  fleet ! 

Thus  would  they  speak,  then  give  him  each  a  stab. 
And  now,  the  body  stripp'd,  their  noble  Chief  435 

The  swiA  Achilles  standing  in  the  midst. 
The  Grecians  in  wing'd  accents  thus  addressed. 

Friends,  Chiefs  and  Senators  of  Argos*  host ! 
Since,  by  the  will  of  heaven,  this  man  is  slain 
Who  harm'd  us  more  than   all  our  foes  beside,  440 

Essay  we  next  the  city,  so  to  learn 
The  Trojan  purpose,  whether  (Hector  slain) 
They  will  forsake  the  citadel,  or  still 
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Defend  it,  even  though  of  him  defnired. 

But  wherefore  speak  I  thus?   still  undeplored,  44s 

Unburied  in  my  fleet  PatrocUis   lies; 

I  Him  nerer,  while  alive  myself^  I  mix 

{With  living  men  and  move,  will  1   forget 

/In  Ades,  haply,   they  forget  the  dead. 
Yet  will  not  I  Patroclus,  even  there.  4^0 

Now  chanting  psans,  ye  Achaiao  youths ! 
Return  we  to  the  fleet  with  this  our  prize ; 
We  have  achieved  great  glory,'*  we  have  slain 
Illusl^ous  Hector,  him  whom  Ilium  praised 
In   all  her  gates,  and  as  a  God  revered.  4^ 

He  said  ;   then  purposing  dishonor  foul 
To  noble  Hector,  both  his  feet  he  bored 
From  heel  to  ancle,  and,  inserting  thongs. 
Them  tied  behind  his  chariot,  but  his  head 
Left  unsnstain'd  to  trail  along  the  ground.  4g§ 

Ascending  next,  the  armor  at  his  side 
He  placed,  then  lash'd  the  steeds ;   they  willing  flew. 
Thick  dust  around  the  body  dragged  arose. 
His  sable  locks  all  swept  the  plain,  and  all 
His  head,  so  graceful  once,  now  tracked  the  dust,        40 
For  Jove  had  given  it  into  hostile  hands 
That  they  might  shame  it  in  his  native  soil.^^ 
Thus,  wheltird  in  dust,  it  went.     The  mother  Queen 
Her  son  beholding,  plucked  her  hair  away. 
Cast  far  aside  her  lucid  veil,  and  fill'd  470 

With  shrieks  the  air.     His  father  wept  aloud. 
And,  all  around,  long,  long  complaints  were  heard 
And  lamentations  in  the  streets  of  Troy, 
Not  fewer  or  less  piercing,  than  if  flames 


^*  [The  lines  of  which  these  throe  ure  a  translation,  are  supposed  by  1 
to  have  been  designed  for  the  Ewivutiov,  or  song  of  victory  sang  by  the  whols 
anny.]— Ta. 

^  [It  was  a  custom  in  Thessaly  to  drag  the  slayer  around  the  tomb  of  tbs 
slain;  which  custom  was  first  begun  by  Simon,  whose  brother  being  UUsd 
by  Eurydaroas,  he  thus  treated  the  body  of  the  murderer.  Achilles  tbefeCNC^ 
being  a  TheesaJian,  when  he  thus  dishonors  Hector,  doss  it  nmely  lo  < 
pUance  with  the  common  praciioe  of  his  covnuy.]— Tb. 
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Had  wnpt  all  I  Hum  to  her  topmoil  to  wen.  47S 

His  people  scarce  detained  the  ancient  King 

Grief-stang,  and  resokite  to  itaue  forth 

Through  the  Dardanian  gates  ;   to  all  he  kneel'd 

In  torn,  then  rolPd  himself  in  d«sty  and  each 

By  name  solicited  to  gire  him  way.  4B0 

Stand  off,  my  fellow  monmers!   I  would  pass 
The  gates,  would  seek,  alone,  the  Ghreeian  fleet. 
1   go  to  supplicate  the  bloody  man. 
Yon  rarager;  he  may  respect,  perchance. 
My  years,  may  feel  some  pity  of  my  age ;  4B8 

For,  such  as  I  am,^his  own  father  is, 
Peleus,  who  rear'd  him  for  a  curse  to  Troy, 
But  chiefly  rear*d  him  to  myself  a  curse. 
So  numerous  hare  my  sous  in  prime  of  youth 
Fairn  by  his  hand,  all  whom  I  less  deplore  490 

(Though  mourning  all)  than  one  ;   my  agonies 
H  For  Hector  soon  shall  send  me  to  the  shades. 
Oh  had  he  but  within  these  arms  expired. 
The  hapless  Queen  who  bore  him,  and  myself 
Had  wept  him,  then,  till  sorrow  could  no  more !        4M 

So  spake  he  weeping,  and  the  citizens 
All  sigh'd  around  ;  next,  Hecuba  began 
Amid  the  women,  thus,  her  sad  complaint 

Ah  wherefore,  oh  my  son !   wretch  that  I  am. 
Breathe  I  forkorn  of  thee?    Thou,  night  and  day,        loo 
My  glory  wast  in  IHum,  thee  her  sons 
And  daughters,  both,  hail'd  as  their  guardian  God, 
Conscious  of  benefits  from  thee  received. 
Whose  life  prolonged  should  hare  advanced  them  all 
To  high  renown.     Vain  boast!   thou  art  no  more.        i06 

So  mourned  the  Queen.     But  fair  Andromache 
Nought  yet  had  heard,  nor  knew  by  sure  report 
Hector's  delay  without  the  city   gates. 
She  in  a  closet  of  her  palace  sat, 

A  twofold  web  weaving  magnificent,  ilO 

With  sprinkled  flowers  inwrought  of  various  hues. 
And  to  her  maidens  had  commandment  given 
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Through  all  her  house,  that  compassing  with  fire 

An  ample  tripod,  they  should  warm  a  bath 

For  noble  Hector  from  the  fight  returned.  515 

Tenderness  i]l-inform*d  !    she  little  knew 

That  in  the  field,  from  such  refreshments  fiir, 

Pallas  had  slain  him  by  Achilles'  hand. 

She  heard  a  cry  of  sorrow  from  the  tower; 

Her  limbs  shook  under  her,  her  shuttle  fell,  520 

And  to  her  bright-hair'd  train,  alarm'd,  she  cried. 

Attend  me  two  of  you,  that  I  may  learn 
What  hath  befalkn.     I  hare  heard  the  voice 
Of  the  Queen-mother;   my  reboun^g  heart 
Chokes  me,  and  I  seem  fetter'd  by  a  frost.  §s$ 

Some  mischief  sure  o'er  Priam's  sons  impends. 
Far  be  such  tidings  from  me  !   but  I   fear 
Horribly,  lest  Achilles,  cutting  off 
My  dauntless  Hector  from  the  gates  alone, 
Enforce  him  to  the  field,  and  quell  perhaps  00 

The  might,  this  moment,  of  that  dreadful  arm 
His  hinderance  long;   for  Hector  ne'er  was  wont 
To  seek  his  safety  in  the  ranks,  but  flew 
First  into  battle,  yielding  place  to  none. 

So  saying,  she  rush'd  with  palpitating  heart  .    6S5 

And  frantic  air  abroad,  by  her  two  maids 
Attended ;   soon  arriving  at  the  tower. 
And  at  the  throng  of  men,  awhile  she  stood 
Down-looking  wistful  from  the  city-wall. 
And,  seeing  him  in  front  of  Ilium,  dragg'd  M 

So  cruelly  toward  the  fleet  of  Greece, 
O'erwhelm'd  with  sudden  darkness  at  the  view 
^J       Fell  backward,  with  a  sigh  heard  all  around. 
Far  distant  flew  dispersed   her  head-attire, 
Twist,  frontlet,  diadem,  and  even  the   veil  545 

By  golden  Venus  given  her  on  the  day 
When  Hector  led  her  from  E^tion's  house 
Enrich'd  with  nuptial  presents  to  his  home. 
Around  her  throng'd  her  sisters  of  the  house 
Of  Priam,  numerous,  who  within  their  arms  550 
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Fast  held  ^y'^logtfiingjifc ;   but  she,  her  breath 
At  length  and  sense  recovering,  her  complaint 
Broken  with  sighs  amid  them  thus  began. 

Hector !   I  am  undone  ;    we  both  were  bom 
To  misery,  thou  in  Priam's  house  in  Troy,  555 

And  I   in  Hypoplacian  Thebes  wood-crown 'd 
Beneath  ESetion's  roof.     He,  doom'd  himself 
To  sorrow,  me  more  sorrowfully  doom*d, 
Sustained  in  helpless  infancy,  whom  oh 
That  he  had  ne'er  begotten !   thou  descend'st  660 

To  Pluto's  subterraneous  dwelling  drear, 
Leaying  myself  destitute,  and  thy  boy. 
Fruit  of  our  hapless  loves,  an  infant  yet, 
Npver  to  be  hereafter  thy  delight, 

Nor  love  of  thine  to  share  or  kindness  more.  b65 

For  should  he  safe  survive  this  cruel  war, 
With  the  Achaians  penury  and  toil 
Mast  be  his  lot,  since  strangers  will  remove 
At  will  his  landmarks,  and  possess  his  fields. 

Ehee  lost,  he  loses  all,  of  father,  both,  670 

nd  equal  playmate  in   one  day  deprived, 
b  sad  looks  doom'd,  and  never-ceasing  tears. 
He  seeks,  necessitous  his   father's  friends, 
Oae  by  his  mantle  pulls,  one  by  his  vest, 
Whose  utmost  pity  yields  to  his  parch'd  lips  675 

A  thirst-provoking  drop,  and  grudges  more  ; 
Some  happier  child,  as  yet  untaught  to  mourn 
A  parent's  loss,  shoves  rudely  from  the  hoard 
My  son,  and,  smiting  him,  reproachful  cries— 
Away — thy  father  is  no  guest  of  ours —  680 

Then,  weeping,  to  his  widow'd  mother  comes 
Astyanax,  who  on  his  father's  lap 
Ate  marrow  only,  once,  and  fat*  of  lambs,  *^ 

*•  [It  is  an  observation  of  the  Scholiast,  that  two  more  affecting  Bpectaclos 
cannot  be  imagined,  than  Priam  struggling  to  escape  into  the  field,  and  An- 
dromache to  cast  herself  from  the  wall ;  for  so  he  understands  irv(onlvii9 

•T  A  figurative  expression.  In  the  style  of  the  orientals,  marrow  and  &t- 
ness  are  taken  for  whatever  is  best,  most  tender,  and  most  delicious. 
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And  when  sleep  took  him,  and  his  crying  fit 
Had  ceased,  slept  ever  on  the  softest  bed,  5S6 

Warm  In  his  nurse's  arms,  fed  to  his  fill 
With  delicacies,  and  his  heart  at  rest 
But  now,  Astyanax  (so  named  in  Troy 
For  thy  sake,  guardian  of  her  gates  and  towers) 
His  father  lost,  must  many  a  pang  endure.  jb9$ 

And  as  for  thee,  cast  naked  forth  among 
Yon  galleys,  where  no  parent's  eye  of  thine 
Shall  find  thee,  when  the  dogs  have  torn  tfiee  once 
-Till  they  are  sated,  worms  shall  eat  thee  next. 
Meantime,  thy  graceful  raiment  rich,  prepared  S96 

By  our  own  maidens,  in  thy  palace  lies; 
But  I  will  bum  it,  burn  it  all,  because 
Useless  to  thee,  who  never,  so  adorned, 
Shalt  slumber  more ;   yet  every  eye  in  Troy 
Shall  see,  how  glorious  once  was  thy  attire.^*  eoo 

So,  weeping,  she ;   to  whom  the  multitude 
Of  Trojan  dames  responsive  sigh'd  around. 

>•  Homer  to  in  nothing  more  excellent  than  in  the  cUstinctionofchancten^ 
which  be  maintains  throughout  the  poem.    What  Andromache  here  sayi^ 
i  be  said  with  propriety  by  any  one  but  Andromache* 
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Such  mourning  waa  in  Troy ;   meantime  the  Greeks 

Their  galleys  and  the  shores  of  Hellespont 

Regaining,  each  to  his  own  ship  retired. 

But  not  the  Myrmidons;  Achilles  them 

Close  rank'd  in  martial  order  still  detained,  i 

And  thus  his  fellow-warriors  brave  address 'd. 

Ye  swift-horsed  Myrmidons,  associates  dear ! 
Release  not  from  your  chariots  yet  your  steeds 
Firm-hoofd,  but  steeds  and  chariots  driving  near, 
Bewail  Patroclus,  as  the  rites  demand  10 

Of  burial ;   then,  satiate  wilii  grief  and  tears. 
We  will  release  our  steeds,  and  take  repast. 

He  ended,  and,  himself  leading  the  way, 
His  numerous  band  all  mourn 'd  at  once  the  dead. 
Around  the  body  thrice  their  glossy  steeds,  15 

Mourning  they  drove,  while  Thetis  in  their  hearts 
The  thirst  of  sorrow  kindled  ;    they  with  tears 
The  sands  bedew*d,  with  tears  their  radiant  arms, 
Such  deep  regret  of  one  so  brave  they  felt 
Then,  placing  on  the  bosom  of  his  friend  20 

His  homicidal  hands,  Achilles  thus 
The  shade  of  his  Patroclus,  sad,  bespake. 

Hail,  oh  Patroclus,  even  in  Ades  hail ! 
For  I  will  now  accomplish  to  the  full 
My  promise  pledged  to  thee,  that  I  would  give  25 

Hector  dragg'd  hither  to  be  torn  by  dogs 
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Piecemeal,  and  would  before  thy  funeral  pile 
The  necks  disseyer  of  tweWe  Trojan  youths 
Of  noblest  rank,  resentful  of  thy  death. 

He  said,  and  meditating  foul  disgrace  ao 

To  noble  Hector,  Btretch'd  him  prone  in  dust 
Beside  the  bier  of  Menoetiades. 
Then  all  the  Myrmidons  their  radiant  arms 
Put  off,  and  their  shrill-neighing  steeds  released. 
A  numerous  band  beside  the  bark  they  sat  3S 

Of  swift  ^acides,  who  furnish'd  forth 
Himself  a  feast  funereal  for  them  all. 
Many  a  white  ox  under  the  ruthless  steel 
Lay  bleeding,  many  a  sheep  and  blatant  goat* 
With  many  a  saginated  boar  bright-tnsk'd,  40 

Amid  fierce  flames  Vulcanian  stretched  to  roast. 
Copious  the  blood  ran  all  around  the  dead. 

And  now  the  Kings  of  Greece  conducted  thence 
To  Agamemnon's  tent  the  royal  son 

Of  Peleus,  loth  to  go,  and  won  at  last  # 

Wiih  difficulty,  such  his  anger  was 
And  deep  resentment  of  his  slaughtered  friend. 
Soon  then  as  Agamemnon's  tent  they  reach'd. 
The  sovereign  bade  his  heraUs  kindle  fire 
Around  an  ample  vase,  with  purpose  kind  sO 

Moving  Achilles  from  his  limbs  to  cleanse 
The  stains  of  battle  ;   but  he  firm  refused 
That  suit,  and  bound  refusal  with  an  oath — 

No  ;   by  the  highest  and  the  best  of  all, 
By  Jove  I  will  not.     Never  may  it  be  66 

That  brazen  bath  approach  this  head  of  mine. 
Till  I  shall  first  Patroclus'  body  give 
To  his  last  fires,  till  I  shall  pile  his  tomb. 
And  sheer  my  locks  in  honor  of  my  friend ; 
For,  like  to  this,  no  second  wo  shall  e'er  60 

My  heart  invade,  while  vital  breath  I  draw. 
But,  all  unwelcome  as  it  is,  repast 
Now  calls   us.     Agamemnon,  King  of  men  ! 
Give  thou  command  that  at  the  dawn  they  bring 
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Wood  hither,  such  large  portion  as  befleems  §5 

The  dead,  descending  to  the  shades,  to  share. 
That  hungry  flames  consuming  out  of  sight 
His  body  soon,  the  host  may  war  again. 

He  spake ;   they,  hearing,  readily  obeyed. 
Then,  each  his  food  preparing  with  dispatch,  70 

They  ate,  nor  wanted  any  of  the  guesu 
Due  portion,  and  their  appetites  sufficed 
To  food  and  wine,  all  to  their  tenu  repair*d 
Seeking  repose ;   but  on  the  sands  beside 
The  billowy  deep  Achilles  groaning  lay  Tj 

Amidst  his  Myrmidons,  where  space  he  found 
With  blood  unstain*d  beside  the  dashing  ware.' 
There,  soon  as  sleep,  deliverer  of  the  mind. 
Wrapped  him  around  (for  much  his  noble  Hmba 
With  chase  of  Hector  round  the  battlements  80 

I  Of  wind-swept  Ilium  weaned  were  and  spent) 

iThe  soul  came  to  him  of  his  hapless  friend. 
In  bulk  resembling,  in  expressive  eyes 
jAnd  voice  Patroclus,  and  so  clad  as  he, 
[Him,  hovering  o*er  his  head,  the  form  address*d.  gf 

/     Sleep*st  thou,  Achilles!   of  thy  friend  become 

Heedless  t     Him  living  thou  didst  not  neglect 

Whom  thou  neglectest  dead.     Give  me  a  tomb 

Instant,  that  I  may  pass  the  infernal  gates. 

For  now,  'the  shades  and  spirits  of  the  dead  90 

Drive  me  afar,  denying  me  my  wish 

To  mingle  with  them  on  the  farthest  shore. 

And  in  wide-portaPd  Ades  sole  I  roam. 

Give  me  thine  hand,  I  pray  thee,  for  the  earth 

I  visit  never  more,  once  burnt  with  lire ;  96 

We  never  shall  again  close  council  hold 

As  we  were  wont,  for  me  my  fate  severe. 

Mine  even  from  my  birth,  hath  deep  absorbed. 

And  oh  Achilles,  semblance  of  the  Godts ! 

Thou  too  predestined  art  beneath  the  wall  100 

»  According  to  ihe  oriental  custom.    David  mouma  in  tlie  nme  maimtr, 
lefiiaing  to  waab  or  take  any  repaat,  and  lies  upon  ttie  earth. 
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To  perish  of  the  high-born  Trojan  rmoe. 

But  hear  mj  last  injunction  !   ah,  iny  friend  I 

My  bones  sepulchre  not  from  thine  apart. 

But  as,  together  we  were  nourish 'd  both 

Beneath  thy  roof  (what  time  from  Opo«is  iq6 

Menoetios  led  me  to  thy  father's  house. 

Although  a  child,  yet  fugitive  for  blood. 

Which,  in  a  quarrel  at  the  dice,  I  spilt. 

Killing  my  playmate  by  a  casual   blow. 

The  offspring  of  Amphidamas,  when,  like  uo 

A  father,  Peleus  with  all  tenderness 

Received  and  cherish'd  me,  and  ftAVd  me  thine) 

Bo,  let  one  vase  inclose,  at  last,  our  bones. 

The  golden  vase,  thy  Goddess  mother's  giA.* 

To  whom  Achilles,  matchless  in  the  race.  •        us 

Ah,  loved  and  honor'd  !   wherefore  hast  thou  come  I 
Why  thus  enjoin'd  me?     I  will  all  perform 
With  diligence  that  thou  hast  now  desired. 
But  nearer  stand,  that  we  may  mutual  clasp 
Each  other,  though  but  with  a  short  embrace,  120 

And  sad  satiety  of  grief  enjoy. 

He  said,  and  stretch 'd  his  arms  toward  the  shade, 
But  him  seized  not ;   shrill-clamoring  and  light 
As  smoke;  the  spirit  pass'd  into  the  earth. 
Amazed,  upsprang  Achilles,  clash'd  aloud  12s 

His  palms  together,  and  thus,  sad,  exclairo'd. 

Ah  then,  ye  Gods  I   there  doubtless  are  below 
I  The  soul  and  semblance  both,  but  empty  forms ; 
•  For  all  night  long,  mourning,  disconsolate. 
The  soul  of  my  Patruclns,  hapless  friend !  iso 

Hath  hover'd  o'er  me,   giving  me  in  charge 
His  last  requests,  just  image  of  himself. 

So  saying,  he  call'd  anew  their  sorrow  forth, 

s  [Bacchus  having  hospitably  entertained  Vulcan  in  the  island  of  Nazoi^ 
one  of  the  Cydades,  received  ^m  him  a  cup  as  a  present ;  but  being  driven 
afterward  by  Lycurgus  into  the  sea,  and  kindly  protected  by  Thetis,  he  pre- 
sented her  with  thia  work  of  Vulcan,  which  she  gave  to  Achilles  lor  a  recep- 
I   tscle  of  his  bones  after  death.]^Ts. 
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And  rosy-pal ni*d   Anroni  found  than  aU 

Mourning  afresh  tbe  pitiable   dead.  131 

Tlien  royal   Aganieronon  eall'd  abroad 

Mules  and  mule-drirers  from  the  tents  in  liaste 

To  gather  wood.     Uprose  a  raliant  man. 

Friend  of  the  virtuous  Chief  Idomeneus, 

Meriones,  who  led  them  to  the  task.  140 

They,  bearing  each  in  hand  his  sharpen'd  axe     ' 

And  twisted  cord,  thence  journey 'd   forth,  the  mulea 

DriTing  before  them  ;    much  uneiren  space 

They  measured,  hill  and  dale,  right  onward  now, 

And  now  circuitous ;    but  at  the  grores  145 

Arriired    at  length,  of  Ida  fountain-fed. 

Their  keen-edged  axes  to  the  towering  oaks 

Didpatchful  they  applied  ;   down  fell  the  trees 

With  crash  sonorous.     Splitting,  next,  the  trunks. 

They  bound  them  on  the  mules  ;  they,  with  firm  hoofs 

The  hill-side  stamping,  through  the  thickets  rush'd      151 

Desirous  of  the  plain.     Each  man  his  log 

(For  so   the  armor-bearer  of  the  King 

Of  Crete,  Meriones,  had  them  enjoin'd) 

Bore  after  them,  and  each  his  burthen  cast  155 

Down  on  the  beach  regular,  where  a  tomb 

Of  ample  size  Achilles  for  his  friend 

Patroclus  had,  and*  for  himself,  design *d. 

Much  fuel  thrown  together,  side  by  side 
There  down  they  sat,  and  his  command  at  once  I6O 

Achilles  issued  to  his  warriors  bold. 
That  all  should  gird  their  armor,  and  the  steeds 
Join  to  their  chariots;   undelaying  each 
Complied,  and  in  bright  arms  stood  soon  array'd.* 
Then  mounted  combatants  and  charioteers.  16B 

First,  moved  the  chariots,  next,   the  infantry 
Proceeded  numerous,  amid  whom  his  friends. 
Bearing  the  body  of  Patroclus,  went. 
They  poll'd  their  heads,  and  covered  him  with  hair 
Shower'd  over  all  his  body,  while   behind  170 

Noble  Achilles  march*d,  the  heroes  head 
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Sustaining  torrowftil,  for  to  the  realmt 
Of  Ades  a  distinguish'd  friend  he  sent 

And  now,  arrinng  on  the  ground  erewhile 
MarkM  by  Achilles,  setting  down  the  dead,  175 

They  heap*d  the  fuel  quick,  a  lofty  pile.* 
But  Peleus'  son,  on  other  thoughts  intent. 
Retiring  from  the  funeral  pile,  shore  off 
His  amber  ringlets,*  whose  exuberant  growth 
Sacred  to  Sperchius  he  had  kept  unshorn,  18O 

And  looking  o'er  the   gloomy  deep,  he  said. 

Sperchius!   in  Yain  Peleus  my  father  Tow'd 
That,  hence  returning  to  my  native  land. 
These  ringlets  shorn  I  should  present  to  thee' 
With  a  whole  hecatomb,  and  should,  beside,  iss 

Rams  offer  fifty  at  thy  fountain  head 
In  thy  own  field,  at  thy  own  fragrant  shrine. 
So  TOw'd  the  hoary  Chief,  whose  wishes  thou 
LeaTest  unperformed.     Since,  therefore,  never  more 
I  see  my  native  home,  the  hero  the^  190 

Patroclus  takes  down  with  him  to  the  shades. 

He  said,  and  filling  with  his  hair  the  hand 
Of  his  dead  friend,  the  sorrows  of  his  train 
Waken 'd  afresh.     And  now  the  lamp  of  day 
Westering'  apace,  had  left  them  still  in  tears,  196 

Had  not  Achilles  suddenly  addressed* 
King  Agamemnon,  standing  at  his  side. 

Atrides !   (for  Achaia's  sons  thy  word 
Will  readiest  execute)  we  may  with  grief 
Satiate  ourselves  hereafter;   but,  the  host  200 

*  [The  funeral  pile  was  a  square  of  a  hundred  feet  on  each  side.] — ^Tb.  V 

*  The  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  hair  in  honor  of  the  dend,  was  practised 
not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but  among  other  nations.  Ezelciel  describing 
a  great  lamentation,  suys,  "  They  shall  make  themselves  utterly  bald  for  thee." 
ch.  xxvX.  31.  If  it  was  the  general  custom  of  any  country  to  wear  long  hair, 
then  the  cutting  it  off  was  a  token  of  sorrow;  but  if  the  custom  was  to  wear 
it  short,  then  letting  it  grow,  in  neglect,  was  a  sign  of  mourning. 

<  It  was  the  custom  of  tlie  ancients  not  only  to  offer  their  own  hair  to  the 
river-gods  of  their  country,  but  also  the  hair  of  their  children.  In  Egypt 
hair  was  consecrated  to  the  Nile. 

*  tWesierlng  wheeI.-.Mu.TOH.] 
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Dispening  from  the  pile,  now  giwe  commtiid 
That  they  prepare  repast;  ourselyes/  to  whom 
These  labors  in  peculiar  appertain 
Will  finish  them  ;  but  bid  the  Chiefs  abide. 

Which  when  imperial  Agamemnon  heard,  see 

He  scatter'd  instant  to  their  several  ships 
The  people ;   but  the  burial-dressers  thence 
Went  not;   they,  still  abiding,  heap*d  the  pile. 
A  hundred  feet  of  breadth  from  side  to  side 
They  gave  to  it,  and  on  the  summit  placed  21O 

With  sorrowing  hearts  the  body  of  the  dead. 
Many  a  fat  sheep*  with  many  an  ox  fuli-hom'd 
They  flayM  before  the  pile,  busy  their  task 
Administering,  and  Peleus'  son  the  fat 
Taking  from   e^ery  Tictim,  OTerspread  21S 

Complete  the  body  with  it  of  his  friend' 
Patroclus,  and  the  flay'd  beasts  heapM  around. 
Then,  placing  flagons  on  the  pUe,  replete 
With  oil  and  honey,  he  inclined  their  mouths 
Toward  the  bier,  and  slew  and  added  next,  220 

Deep-groaning  and  in  haste,  four  martial  steeds. 
Nine  dogs  the  hero  at  his  table  fed, 
Of  which  beheading  two,  their  carcases 
He  added  also.     Last,  twelve  gallant  sons 
Of  noble  Trojans  slaying  (for  his  heart  22S 

Teem*d  with  great  vengeance)  he  applied  the  force 
Of  hungry  flames  that  should  devour  the  whole. 
Then,  mourning  loud,  by  name  his  friend  invoked. 

Rejoice,  Patroclus  !   even  in  the  shades, 
Behold  my  promise  to  thee  all  fulfill  *d  !  230 

Twelve  gallant  sons  of  Trojans  famed  in  arms. 
Together  with  thyself,  are  all  become 
Food  for  these  fires:   but  fire  shall  never  feed 
On  Hector ;  him  I  destine  to  the  dogs. 

So  threatened  he  ;   but  him  no  dogs  devoured ;  235 

T  fHimself  and  the  Myrmidons.] 

•  [That  the  body  min^ht  be  the  more  speedily  consumed.    The  same  end 
was  promoted  by  the  flagons  of  oil  :tnd  honey.}— Ta. 
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Them,  day  tad  night,  Jove's  daughter  Venus  chased 
Afar,  and  smoothM  the  hero  o*er  with  oik 
Of  rosy  scent  ambrosial,  lest  his  corse. 
Behind  Achilles*  chariot  dragg'd  along 
So  rudely,  should  be  torn;  and  PlHebus  hung  240 

A  veil  of  sable  clouds  from  heaven  to  earth. 
Overshadowing  broad  the  space  where  Hector  lay. 
Lest  parching  suns  intense  should  stiffen  him. 

But  the  pile  kindled  not.     Then,  Peleus*  son 
Seeking  a  place  apart,  two  Winds  in  prayer  MS 

Boreas  invoked  and  Zephyrus,  to  each 
Vowing  large  sacrifice.     With  earnest  suit 
(Libation  pouring  from  a  golden  cup) 
Their  coming  he  implored,  that  so  the  flames 
Kindling,  incontinent  might  burn  the  dead.  250 

Iris,  his  supplications  hearing,  swift 
Convey'd  them  to  the  Winds;   they,  in  the  hall 
Banqueting  of  the  heavy-blowing  West 
Sat  frequent.     Iris,  sudden  at  the  gate 
Appeared ;   they,  at  the  sight  upstarting  all,  265 

Invited  each  the  Goddess  to  himself. 
But  she  refused  a  seat  and  thus  she  spake.* 

I  sit  not  here.     Borne  over  Ocean^s  stream 
Again,  to  iBthiopia's  land  I  go 

Where  hecatombs  are  offer'd  to  the  Gods,  26O 

Which,  with  the  rest,  I  also  wish  to  share. 
But  Peleus'  son,  earnest,  the  aid  implores 
Of  Boreas  and  of  Zephyrus  the  loud. 
Vowing  large  sacrifice  if  ye  will  fan 
Briskly  the  pile  on  which  Patroclus  lies  S6S 

By  all  Achaia's  warriors  deep  deplored* 

She  said,  and  went    Then  suddenly  arose 
The  Winds,  and,  roaring,  swept  the  clouds  along. 
First,  on  the  sea  they  blew ;   big  rose  the  waves 
Beneath  the  blast    At  fruitful  Troy  arrived  270 

Vehement  on  the  pile  they  fell,  and  dread 

*  Homer  here  introduoee  the  gods  of  the  winds  in  person,  and  as  Iiis^  or 
the  rainbow,  is  a  dgn  of  winds,  they  ass  onde  to  oome  at  bar  bidding 
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On  an  sides  soon  s  cmckling  blmie  ensued. 
All  night,  together  blowing  shrill,  they  droTe 
The  sheeted  flames  wide  from  the  fnneral  pile* 
And  all  night  long,  a  goblet  in  his  hand  179 

From  golden  beakers  fill'd,  Achilles  stood 
With  large  Nbations  soaking  deep  the  soil. 
And  calling  on  the  spirit  of  his  friend. 
I  As  some  fond  father  mourns,  burning  the  bones 
Of  his  own  son,  who,  dying  on  the  ere  280 

Of  his  glad  nuptials,  hath  his  parents  left 
O'erwhelmM  with  inconsolable  distress. 
So  moum'd  Achilles,  his  companion's  bones 
Burning,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  the  field 
Beside  the  pile  with  many  a  sigh  profound.  ni 

But  when  the  star,  day's  harbinger,  arose. 
Boon  after  whom,  in  saflfron  vest  attired 
The  morn  her  beams  diffuses  o*er  the  sea. 
The  pile,  then  wasted,  ceased  to  flame,  and  then 
Back  flew  the  Winds  oyer  the  Thracian  deep  290 

Rolling  the  flood  before  them  as  they  passed. 
And  now  Pelides  lying  down  apart 
From  the  funereal  pile,  slept,  but  not  long. 
Though  weary;  waken'd  by  the  stir  and  din 
Of  Agamemnon's  train.     He  sat  erect,  2M 

And  thus  the  leaders  of  the  host  address'd. 

Atrides,  and  ye  potentates  who  rule 
The  whole   Achaian  host!   first  quench  the  pile 
Throughout  with  generous  wine,  where'er  the  fire 
Hath  seized  it.     We  will  then  the  bones  collect  300 

Of  Menoetiades,  which  shall  with  ease 
Be  known,  though  many  bones  lie  scatter'd  near. 
Since  in  the  middle  pile  Patroclus  lay. 
But  wide  apart  and  on  its  verge  we  bum'd 
The  steeds  and  Trojans,  a  promiscuous  heap.  906 

Them  so  collected  in  a  golden  vase 
We  will  dispose,  lined  with  a  double  cawl. 
Till  I  shall,  also,  to  ray  home  below. 
I  wish  not  now  a  tomb  of  amplesl  bonndst 
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But  such  as  may  suffice,  which  yet  in  height  311 

The  Grecians  and  in  breadth  shall  much  augment 
HereaAer,  who,  survivors  of  my  fate, 
Shall  still  remain  in  the  Achaian  fleet 

So  spake  Pelides,  and  the  ChiefiB  complied* 
Where'er  the  pile  had  blazed,  with  generous  wine        315 
They  quench 'd  it,  and  the  hills  of  ashes  sank. 
Then,  weeping,  to  a  golden  vase,  with  lard 
Twice  lined,  they  gave  their  gentle  comrade's  bones 
Fire-bleach'd,  and  lodging  safely  in  his  tent 
The  relics,  overspread  them  with  a  veil.  320 

Designing,  next,  the  compass  of  the  tomb. 
They  ntark'd  its  boundary  with  stones,  then  fiU'd 
The  wide  enclosure  hastily  with  earth. 
And,  having  heap'd  it  to  its  height,  returned. 
But  all  the  people,  by  Achilles  still     -  331 

Detained,  there  sitting,  form'd  a  spacious  ring, 
And  he  the  destined  prizes  from  his  fleet 
Produced,  capacious  caldrons,  tripods  bright, 
Steeds,  mules,  tall  oxen,  women  at  the  breast 
Close-cinctured,  elegant,  and  un wrought  ^^  iron.  330 

First,  to  the  chariot-drivers  he  proposed 
A  noble  prize ;   a  beauteous  maiden  versed 
In  arts  domestic,  with  a  tripod  ear'd, 
Of  twenty  and  two  measures.     These  he  made 
The  conqueror's  meed.     The  second  should  a  mare     33B 
Obtain,  unbroken  yet,  six  years  her  age. 
Pregnant,  and  bearing  in  her  womb  a  mule. 
A  caldron  of  four  measures,  never  smirch'd 
By  smoke  or  flame,  but  fresh  as  from  the  forge 
The  third  awaited  ;   to  the  fourth  he  gave  34O 

Two  golden  talents,  and,  unsullied  yet 
By  use,  a  twin-ear'd  phial  "  to  the  fifth. 
He  stood  erect,  and  to  the  Greeks  he  cried. 

w  [Such  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  sequel.}— Ta. 

"  l^iiXn — a  vessel,  as  Athcnaeus  describes  it,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  water.  It  was  formed  of  brass,  and  expanded  somewhat  in  the 
ab^pe  of  a  broad  ]ea£  J— Tb. 
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Atrides,  and  ye  chiefs  of  all  the  host  I 
These  prises,  in  the  circus  placed,  attend  34ft 

The  charioteers.     Held  we  the  present  games 
In  honor  of  some  other  Grecian  dead, 
I  would  myself  bear  hence  the  foremost  priie ; 
For  ye  are  all  witnesses  well-inform'd 
Of  the  superior  Tirtue  of  my  steeds.  380 

They  are  immortal ;    Neptune  on  my  sire 
Peleus  conferred  them,  and  m3r*sire  on  me. 
But  neither  I  this  contest  share  myself. 
Nor  shall  my  steeds ;   for  they  would  miss  the  force 
And  guidance  of  a  charioteer  so  kind  869 

As  they  ha^e  lost,  who  many  a  time  hath  deanted 
Their  manes  with  water  of  the  crystal  brook. 
And  made  them  sleek,  himself,  with   limpid  oiL 
Him,  therefore,  mourning,  motionless  they  stand 
With  hair  dishcTeird,  streaming  to  the  ground.  360 

But  ye,  whoever  of  the  host  profess 
Superior  skill,  and  glory  in  your  steeds 
And  well-built  chariots,  for  the  strife  prepare ! 

So  spake  Pelides,  and  the  charioteers. 
For  speed  renown'd  arose.     Long  ere  the  rest  385 

Eumelus,  King  of  men,  Admetus'  son 
Arose,  accomplished  in  equestrian  arts. 
Next,  Tydeus'  son,  brave  Diomede,  arose ; 
He  yoked  the  Trojan  coursers  by  himself 
In  battle  from  iBneas  won,  what  time  370 

Apollo  saved  their  master.     Third,  upstood 
The  son  of  Atreus  with  the  golden  locks, 
Who  to  his  chariot  Agamemnon's  mare 
Swift  Mihe  and  his  own  Podargus  join*d. 
Her  Echepolus  from  Anchises  sprung  37i 

To  Agamemnon  gave ;  she  was  the  price 
At  which  he  purchased  leave  to  dwell  at  home 
Excused  attendance  on  the  King  at  Troy; 
For,  by  the  gift  of  Jove,  he  had  acquired 
Great  riches,  and  in  wide -spread  Sicyon  dwelt,  380 

Her  wingM  with  ardor,  MenelaUs  yoked. 
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Antilochus,  arising  fourth,  his  steeds 
Bright-roaned  prepared,  son  of  the  YaHant  King 
Of  Pylus,  Nestor  Nelefades. 

Of  Pylian  breed  were  they,  and  thos  his  sire,  39 

With  kind  intent  approaching  to  his  side. 
Advised  him,  of  himself  not  uninformed.** 
Antilochus  !     Thou  art,  I  know,  beloved 
By  Jove  and  Neptune  both,  from  whom,  though  young 
Thou  hast  recetred  knowledge  of  every  art  390 

Equestrian,  and  hast  little  need  to  learn. 
Thou  know'st  already  how  to  trim  the  goal 
With  nicest  skill,  yet  wondrous  slow  of  foot 
Thy  coursers  are,  whence  evil  may  ensue. 
But  though  their  steeds  be  swifter,  I  account  391 

Thee  wise,  at  least,  as  they.     Now  is  the  time 
For  counsel,  furnish  now  thy  mind  with  all 
Precaution,  that  the  prize  escape  thee  not. 
The  feller  of  huge  trees  by  skill  prevails 
More  than  by  strength  ;   by  skill  the  pilot  guides         400 
His  flying  bark  rock'd  by  tempestuous  winds. 
And  more  by  skill  than  speed  the  race  is  won. 
But  be  who  in  his  chariot  and  his  steeds 
Trusts  only,  wanders  here  and  wanders  there 
Unsteady,  while  his  coursers  loosely  rein*d  405 

Roam  wide  the  field  ;   not  so  the  charioteer 
Of  sound  intelligence  ;   he  though  he  drive 
Inferior  steeds,  looks  ever  to  the  goal 
Which  close  he  clips,  not  ignorant  to  check 
His  coursers  at  the  first  but  with  tight  rein  410 

Ruling  his  own,  and  watching  those  before. 
Now  mark ;    I  will  describe  so  plain  the  goal 
That  thou  shalt  know  it  surely.     A  dry  stump 
Extant  above  the  ground  an  ell  in  height 
Stands  yonder ;   either  oak  it  is,  or  pine  415 

More  likely,  which  the  weather  least  impairs. 

•«  The  poet  omits  no  opportunity  of  pasdog  honor  to  Nestor.  His  age  his 
disabled  him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  games,  yet,  Aotilochiu  wins, 
not  by  Uie  speed  of  his  hones,  but  by  the  Wisdom  of  Nestor. 
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Two  stoneSf  both  white,  flank  it  on  either  hand. 

The  way  is  narrow  there,  but  smooth  the  coane 

On  both  sides.     It  is  either,  as  I  think, 

A  monument  of  one  long  since  deceased,  430 

Or  was,  perchance,  in  ancient  days  designed. 

As  now  by  Helens'  mighiy  son,  a  goal. 

That  mark  in  view,  thy  steeds  and  chariot  push 

Near  to  it  as  thou  may'st ;    then,  in  thy  seat 

Inclining  gently  to  the  lefY,  prick  smart  421 

Thy  right-hand  horse  challenging  him  aloud. 

And  give  him  rein;   but  let  thy  left-hand  horse 

Bear  on  the  goal  so  closely,  that  the  nave 

And  felly  ^'  of  thy  wheel  may  seem  to  meet 

Tet  fear  to  strike  the  stone,  lest  Ibul  disgrace  43$ 

Of  broken  chariot  and  of  crippled  steeds 

Ensue,  and  thou  become  the  public  jest. 

My  boy  beloired !   use  caution  ;  for  if  once 

Thou  turn  the  goal  at  speed,  no  man  thenceforth 

Shall  reach,  or  if  he  reach,  shall  pass  thee  by,  49  ^ 

Although  Arion  in  thy  rear  he  drove 

Adrastus'  rapid  horse  of  race  divine. 

Or  those,  Troy's  boast,  bred  by  Laomedon. 

So  Nestor  spake,  inculcating  with  care 
On  his  son's  mind  these  lessons  in  the  art,  440 

And  to  his  place  retiring,  sat  again. 
Meriones  his  coursers  glossy-mailed 
Made  ready  last.     Then  to  his  chariot-seat 
Each  mounted,  and  the  lots  were  thrown  ;   himself 
Achilles  shook  them.     First,  forth  leap'd  the   lot  44B 

Of  Nestor's  son  Antilochus,  after  whom 
The  King  Eumelus  took  his  destined  place. 
The  third  was  Menelaus  spear-renown*d ; 
Meriones  the  fourth ;  and  last  of  all, 
Bravest  of  all,  heroic  Diomede  460 

>'  [This  could  not  happen  untass  the  fdly  of  the  wheel  were  nearly  horf- 
lontal  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  in  which  caae  the  chariot  muat  be  infallibly 
overturned.— There  is  an  obscurity  in  the  passage  which  none  of  the  com- 
mentators explain.  The  Scholiast,  as  quoted  by  Chu^ke,  attempts  an  ezfila- 
aatioii,  hat,  I  think,  not  aaooesHfuUy.]— Ta. 
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The  son  of  Tydeus  took  his  lot  to  driTe. 

So  ranged  they  stood ;   Achilles  show'd  the  goal 

Far  on  the  champain,  nigh  to  which  he  placed 

The  godlike  Phcenix  serrant  of  his  sire, 

To  mark  the  race  and  make  a  true  report.  455 

All  raised  the  lash  at  once,  and  with  the  reins 
At  once  all  smote  their  steeds,  urging  them  on 
Vociferous ;  they,  sudden,  left  the  fleet 
Far,  far  behind  them,  scouring  swift  the  plain« 
Dark,  like  a  stormy  cloud,  uprose  the  dust  16O 

Their  chests  beneath,  and  scattered  in  the  wind 
Their  manes  all  floated ;   now  the  chariots  swept 
The  low  declivity  unseen,  and  now 
Emerging  started  into  view  ;   erect 

The  driFcrs  stood ;  emulous,  every  heart  46S 

Beat  double ;  each  encouraged  loud  his  steeds ; 
They,  flying,  fiird  with  dust  the  darkened  air. 
But  when  returning  to  the  hoary  deep 
•  They  ran  their  last  career,  then  each  display'd 
Brightest  his  charioteership,  and  the  race  470 

Lay  stretch'd,  at  once,  into  its  utmost  speed. 
Then,  soon  the  mares  of  Pheretiades  '* 
PassM  all,  but  Diomede  behind  him  came. 
Borne  by  his  unemasculated  steeds 

Of  Trojan  pedigree ;    they  ^ot  remote,  47S 

But  close  pursued  him ;   and  at  every  pace 
Seem'd  entering  both,  the  chariot  at  their  head; 
For  blowing  warm  into  Eumelus'  neck 
Behind,  and  on  his  shoulders  broad,  they  went. 
And  their  chins  rested  on  him  as  they  flew.  480 

Then  had  Tydides  passM  him,  or  had  made 
Decision  dubious,  but  Apollo  struck. 
Resentful, ''  from  his  hand  the  glittering  scourge. 
Fast  roird  the  tears  indignant  down  his  cheeks, 
For  he  beheld  the  mares  with  double  speed,  486 

Flying,  and  of  the  spur  deprived,  his  own 

>«  [Bumelus.] 

^  [Rc^Miu'i'l  of  the  attack  mode  on  him  by  Diomede  in  the  fiAh  BooIe.] 
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Retarded  steeds  eontinaal  thrown  behind. 

But  not  unnoticed  by  Minerva  pass'd 

The  art  by   Phcebus  practised  to  impede 

The  son  of  Tydeas«  whom  with  winged  haste  480 

Following,  she  gave  to  him  his  scourge  again. 

And  with  new  force  his  lagging  steeds  inspired. 

Euroelus,  next,  the  angry  Goddess,  swiA 

Pursuing,  snapt  his  yoke  ;   wide  flew  the  mares 

Asunder,  and  the  pole  fell  to  the  ground.  495 

Himself,  roU'd  from  his  seat,  fast  by  the  wheel 

With  lacerated  elbows,  nostrils,  month. 

And  batterM  brows  lay  prone;   sorrow  his  eyes 

Deluged,  and  disappointment  chok'd  his  voice. 

Then,  far  outstripping  all,  Tydides  push'd  500 

His  steeds  beyond,  which  Pallas  fill'd  with  power 

That  she  might  make  the  glorious  prize  his  own. 

Him  followed  Menelaus  amber-hair'd. 

The  son  of  Atreus,  and  his  father's  steeds 

E«ncouraging,  thus  spake  Antiloohus.  505 

Away — now  stretch  ye  forward  to  the  goaL 
I  bid  you  not  to  an  unequal  strife 
With  those  of  Diomede,  for  Pallas  them 
Quickens  that  he  may  conquer,  and  the  Chief 
80  far  advanced  makes  competition  vain.  510 

But  reach  the  son  of  Atreus,  fly  to  reach 
His  steeds,  incontinent;   ah,  be  not  shamed 
For  ever,  foil*d  by  iBthe,  by  a  mare  I 
Why  fall  ye  thus  behind,  my  noblest  steeds? 
I  tell  you  both,  and  ye  shall  prove  me  true,  515 

No  favor  shall  ye  find  at  Nestor's  hands. 
My  valiant  sire,  but  he  will  thrust  his  spear 
'  Right  through  you,  should  we  lose,  for  sloth  of  yours. 
Or  by  your  negligence,  the  nobler  prize. 
Haste  then — pursue  him — reach  the  royal  Chief —         620 
And  how  to  pass  him  in  yon  narrow  way 
Shall  be  my  care,  and  not  my  care  in  vain. 

He  ended;   they,  awhile,  awed  by  his  voice. 
With  more  exertion  ran,  and  Nestor's  son 
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Now  saw  the  hollow  strait  markM  by  his  sire.  525 

It  was  a  chasm  abrupt,  where  winter-floods, 

Wearing  the  soil,  had  gullied  deep  the  way. 

Thither  Atrides,  anxious  to  avoid 

A  clash  of  chariots  drove,  and  thither  drove 

Also,  but  somewhat  devious  from  his  track,  530 

Antilochus.     Then  Menelaus  fear'd. 

And  with  loud  voice  the  son  of  Nestor  hail'd. 

Antilochus,  at  what  a  madman's  rate 
Drivest  thou  !  stop-— check  thy  steeds — the  way  is  here 
Too  strait,  but  widening  soon,  will  give  thee  scope      53s 
To  pass  me  by;  beware,  lest  chariot  close 
To  chariot  driven,  thou  maim  thyself  and  me. 

He  said ;  but  still  more  rapid  and  the  scourge 
Plying  continual,  as  he  had  not  heard, 
Antilochus  came  on.     Far  as  the  quoit  540 

By  some  broad-shoulder'd  youth  for  trial  hurl'd 
Of  manhood  flies,  so  far  Antilochus 
Shot  forward  ;   but  the  coursers  fell  behind 
Of  Atreus*  son,  who  now  abated  much 
By  choice  his  driving,  lest  the  steeds  of  both  545 

Jostling,  should  overturn  with  sudden  shock 
Both  chariots,  and  themselves  in  dust  be  roll'd. 
Through  hot  ambition  of  the  foremost  prize. 
Him  then  the  hero  golden-hair'd  reproved. 

Antilochus !   the  man  lives  not  on  earth  sso 

Like  thee  for  love  of  mischief.     Go,  extolPd 
For  wisdom  falsely  by  the  sons  of  Greece. 
Yet,  trust  me,  not  without  an  oath,  the  prize 
Thus  foully  sought  shall  even  now  be  thine. 

He  said,  and  to  his  coursers  calPd  aloud.  656 

Ah  be  not  tardy ;   stand  not  sorrow-check'd  ; 
Their  feet  will  fail  them  sooner  far  than  yours. 
For  years  have  pass'd  since  they  had  youth  to  boast 

So  he ;   and  springing  at  his  voice,  his  steeds 
RegainM  apace  the  vantage  lost.     Meantime  660 

The  Grecians,  in  full  circus  seated,  mark'd 
The  steeds;   they  flying,  fill'd  with  dost  the  air. 
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Then,  ere  the  rest,  Idomeneua  discernM 

The  foremost  pair;   for,  on  a  rising  ground 

Exalted,  he  withoat  the  circus  sat,  666 

And  hearing,  though  remote,  the  driver's  voice 

Chiding  his  steeds,  knew  it,  and  knew  beside 

The  leader  horse  distinguished  by   his  hue, 

Chestnut  throughout,  save  that  his  forehead  bore 

A  splendid  blazon  white,  round  as  the  moon.  stq 

He  stood  erect,  and  to  the  Greeks  he  cried* 
Friends !   Chiefs  and  senators  of  Argos'  host ! 
Discern  1  sole  the  steeds,  or  also  ye? 
The  horses,  foremost  now,  to  me  appear 
Other  than  erst,  and  I  descry  at  hand  §75 

A  different  charioteer;   the  mares  of  late 
Victorious,  somewhere  distant  in  the  race 
Are  hurt;  I  plainly  saw  them  at  the  first 
Turning  the  goal,  but  see  them  now  no  more  ; 
•And  yet  with  eyes  inquisitive  1  range  ISO 

From  side  to  side  the  whole  broad  plain  of  Troy. 
Either  the  charioteer  hath   slipped  the  reins. 
Or  rounded  not  successfully  the  goal 
Through  want  of  guidance.     Thrown,  as  it  should  seem. 
Forth  from  his  seat,  he  hath  his  chariot  maim'd,  666 

And  his  ungovern'd  steeds  have  roam'd  away. 
Arise  and  look  ye  forth  yourselves,  for  I 
With  doubtful  ken  behold  him ;   yet  the  man 
Seems,  in  my  view,  ^tolian  by  descent, 
A  Chief  of  prime  renown  in  Argos'  host,  590 

The  hero  Tydeus'  son,  brave  Diomede. 

But  Ajaz  Olliades  the  swift 
Him  sharp  reproved.     Why  art  thou  always  given 
To  prate,  Idomeneus?   thou  seest  the  mares. 
Remote  indeed,  but  posting  to  the  goal.  516 

Thou  art  not  youngest  of  the  Argives  here 
8o  much,  nor  from  beneath  thy  brows  look  forth 
Quick-sighted  more  than  ours,  thine  eyes  abroad. 
Yet  still  thou  pratest,  although  silence  more 
Should  suit  thee,  among  wiser  far  than  thou.  600 
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The  mares  which  led,  lead  still,  and  he  who  drires 
Eumelus  is,  the  same  who  drove  before. 

To  whom  the  Cretan  Chief,  an^pry,  replied. 
Ajax !   whom  none  in  wran^lin^  can  excel 
Or  rudeness,  though  in  all  beside  thou  fall  606 

Below  the  Argives,  being  boorish-rough. 
Come  now — a  tripod  let  us  wager  each. 
Or  caldron,  and  let  Agamemnon  judge 
Whose  horses  lead,  that,  losing,  thou  may'st  learn. 

He  said  ;   then  sudden  from  his  seat  upsprang  610 

Swift  Ajax  Oiliades,  prepared 
For  harsh  retort,  nor  had  the  contest  ceased 
Between  them,  but  had  grown  from  ill  to  worse. 
Had  not  himself,  Achilles,  interposed. 

Ajax — Idomeneus — abstain  ye  both  615 

From  bitter  speech  offensive,  and  such  terms 
As  ill  become  you.     Ye  would  feel,  yourselves. 
Resentment,  should  another  act  as  ye.  • 

Survey  the  course,  peaceable,  from   your  seats ; 
The  charioteers,  by  competition  wingM,  620 

Will  soon  themselves  arrive,  then  shall  ye  know 
Distinctly,  both  who  follows  and  who  leads. 

He  scarce  had  said,  when  nigh  at  hand  appeared 
Tydides,  lashing,  as  he  came,  his  steeds 
Continual;   they  with  hoofs  uplifted  high  625 

Their  yet  remaining  ground  shortened  apace. 
Sprinkling  with  dusty  drops  at  every  stroke 
Their  charioteer,  while  close  upon  their  heels 
Radiant  with  tin  and  gold  the  chariot  ran. 
Scarce  tracking  light  the  dust,  so  swift  they  flew.        690 
He  stood  in  the  mid-circus ;  there  the  sweat 
Rain'd  under  them  from  neck  and  chest  profuse. 
And  Diomede  from  his  resplendent  seat 
Leaping,  reclined  his  scourge  against  the  yoke. 
Nor  was  his  friend  brave  Sthenelus  remiss,  635 

But,  seizing  with  alacrity  the  prize, 
Consign'd   the   tripod   and  the  virgin,   first, 
To  his  own  band  in  charge ;   then,  loosed  the  steads. 
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Next  cane,  by  stratagem,  not  speed  advanced 

To  that  distinction,  Nestor's  son,  whom  yet  640 

The  hero  Menelaus  close  pursaed 

Near  as  the  wheel  mos  to  a  coarser*s  heeb. 

Drawing  his  master  at  full  speed  ;   his  tail 

With  its  extremest  hairs  the  felly  sweeps 

That  close  attends  him  o'er  the  spacious  plain,  $« 

80  near  had  Menelaus  now  approach 'd 

Antilochus;   for  though  at  first  he  fell 

A  full  quoit's  east  behind,  he  soon  retriered 

That  loss,  with  such  increasing  speed  the  mare 

Bright-maned  of  Agamemnon,   £the,  ran ;  680 

She,  had  the  course  few  paces  more  to  both 

Afforded,  should  have  clearly  shot  beyond 

Antilochus,  nor  dubious  left  the  prize. 

But  noble  Menelaus  threw  behind 

Meriones,  companion  in  the  field,  616 

Of  King  Idomeneus,  a  lance's   flight. 

For  slowest  were  his  steeds,   and  he,  to  rule 

The  chariot  in  the  race,  least  skill 'd  of  all. 

Last  came  Eumelus  drawing  to  the  goal. 

Himself,  his  splendid  chariot,   and  his  mares  660 

Driving  before  him.     Peleus'  rapid  son 

Beheld   him  with  compassion,  and,  amid 

The  Argives,  in  wing'd  accents  thus  he  spake. 

Here  comes  the  most  expert,  driving  his  steeds 
Before  him.     Just  it  were  that  he  received  666 

The  second  prize  ;   Tydides  claims  the  first 

He  said,  and  all  applauded  the  award. 
Then  had  Achilles  to  Eumelus  given 
The  mare  (for  such  the   pleasure  seem'd  of  all) 
Had  not  the  son  of  mighty  Nestor  risen,  670 

Antilochus,  who  pleaded  thus  his  right. 

Achilles  !   acting  as  thou  hast  proposed. 
Thou  shalt  offend  me  much,  for  thou  shalt  take 
The  prize  from  me,  because  the  Gods,   his  steeds 
And  chariot-yoke   disabling,  render'd  vain  675 

His  efforts,  and  no  failure  of  his  own. 
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It  was  his  duty  to  hare  soaght  the  Qods 

In  prayer,  then  had  he  not,  following  on  foot 

His  coursers,  hindmost  of  us  all  arrived. 

But  if  thou  pity  him,  and  deem  it  good^  680 

Thou  hast  much  gold,  much  brass,  and  many  sheep 

In  thy  pavilion  ;  thou  hast  maidens  fair, 

And  coursers  also.     Of  thy  proper  stores 

Hereafter  give  to  him  a  richer  prize 

Than  this,  or  give  it  now,  so  shall  the  Greeks  686 

Applaud  thee ;   but  this  mare  yield  I  to  none ; 

Stand  forth  the  Grecian  who  desires  to  win 

That  recompense,  and  let  him  fight  with  me. 

He  ended,  and  Achilles,  godlike  Chief, 
Smiled  on  him,  gratulating  his  success,  690 

Whom  much  he  loved  ;   then,  ardent,  thus  replied. 

Antilochus !  if  thou  wouldst  wish  me  give 
Eumelus  of  my  own,  even  so  I    will. 
I  will  present  to  him  my  corslet  bright 
Won  from  Aateropaeus,   edged  around  ggg 

With  glittering  tin ;   a  precious  gift,  and   rare. 

So  sa3ring,  he  bade  Automedon  his   friend 
Produce  it  from  the  tent ;   he  at  his  word 
Departing,  to  Achilles  brought  the  spoil. 
Which  at  his  hands  Eumelus  glad  received.  too 

Then,  stung  with  grief,  and  with  resentment  fired 
Immeasurable,  Menclaus  rose 
To  charge  Antilochus.     His  herald  gave 
The  sceptre  to  his  hand,  and  (silence  bidden 
To  all)  the  godlike  hero  thus  begui.  TOg 

Antilochus  !  oh  heretofore  discreet ! 
What  hast  thou  done?   Thou  hast  dishonor'd  foul 
My  skill,  and  wrong'd  my  coursers,  throwing  thine. 
Although  inferior  far,  by  fraud  before  them. 
Ye  Chiefs  and  Senators  of  Argos'  host!  710 

Impartial  judge  between  us,  lest,  of  these. 
Some  say  hereafter,  Menelaus  bore 
Antilochus  by  falsehood  down,  and  led 
The  mare  away,  |»ecau8e,  although  his  steeds 
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Were  worse,  his  arm  was  mightier,  and   prerail'd.        ns 

Yet  hold — myself  will  judge,  and  will  to  all 

Contentment  give,  for  I  will  judge  aright. 

Hither,  Antilochns,  illustrious  youth ! 

And,  as  the  law  prescribes,  standing  before 

Thy  steeds  and  chariot,  holding  too  the  scourge  720 

With  which  thou  drovest,  lay  hand  on  both  thy  steeds, 

And  swear  by  Neptune,  drcler  of  the  earth. 

That  neither  wilfully,  nor  yet  by  fraud 

Thou  didst  impede  my  chariot  in  its  course. 

Then    prudent,  thus  Antilochus  replied.  726 

Oh  royal  Menelaus!   patient  bear 
The  fault  of  one  thy  junior  far,  in  years 
Alike  unequal  and  in  worth  to  thee. 
Thou  know'st  how  rash  is  youth,  and  how  propense 
To  pass  the  bounds  by  decency  prescribed,  790 

j  Quick,  but  not  wise.     Lay,  then,  thy  wrath  aside; 
The  mare  now  given  me  1  will  myself 
Deliver  to  thee,  and  if  thou  require 
A  larger  recompense,  will  rather  yield 
A  larger  much  than  from  thy  favor  fall  735 

Deservedly  for  ever,  mighty  Prince  ! 
And  sin  so  heinously  against  the  Gods. 

So  saying,  the  son  of  valiant  Nestor  led 
The  mare,  himself,  to  Menelaus'  hand, 
Who  with  heart-freshening  joy  the  prize  received.         740 
As  on  the  ears  of  growing  corn  the  dews 
Fall  grateful,  while  the  spiry  grain  erect 
Bristles  the  fields,  so,  Menelaus,  felt 
Thy  inmost  soul  a  soothing  pleasure  sweet  I 
Then  answer  thus  the  hero  quick  returned.  745 

Antilochus  !   exasperate  though  1  were, 
Now,  such  no  longer,  1  relinquish  glad 
All  strife  with  thee,  for  that  at  other  times 
Thou  never  inconsiderate  wast  or  light. 
Although  by  youthful  heat  misled  to-day.  760 

Yet  safer  is  it  not  to  over-reach 
Superiors,  for  no  other  Grecian  here 
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Had  my  extreme  displeasure  calm'd  so  soon ; 

But  thou  hast  suffered  much,  and  much  hast  toO*d, 

As  thy  good  father  and  thy  brother  have,  75S 

On  my  behalf;   I,  therefore,  yield,  subdued 

By  thy  entreaties,  and  the  mare,  though  mine. 

Will  also  give  thee,  that  these  Grecians  all 

May  know  me  neither  proud  nor  hard  to  appease. 

So  saying,  the  mare  he  to  Nofimon  gave,  700 

Friend  of  Antilochus,  and,  well-content. 
The  polishM  caldron  for  his  prize  received 
The  fourth  awarded  lot  (for  he  had  fourth 
Arrived)  Meriones  asserted  next. 

The  golden  talents ;   but  the  phial  still  765 

Left  unappropriated  Achilles  bore 
Across  the  circus  in  his  hand,  a  gift 
To  ancient  Nestor,  whom  he  thus  bespake. 

Thou  also,  oh  my  father !   this  accept, 
'Whicli   in  remembrance  of  the  funeral  rites  770 

Of  my   Patroclus,  keep,   for  him  thou  seest 
Among  the  Greeks  no  more.     Receive  a  prize, 

j  Thine   by  gratuity  ;   for  thou  shalt  wield 

'  The  cestUj},  wrestle,  at  the  spear  contend. 
Or  in  the  foot-race  (fallen   as  thou   art  77S 

\  Into  the  wane  of  life)  never  again. 

He  said,  and  placed  it  in  his  hands.     He,  glad, 
Receiving  it,  in  accents  wing'd  replied. 

True,  oh   my  son !   is  all   which  thou  hast  spoken. 
These  limbs,  these  hands,  young  friend  !  (their  vigor  lost) 
No  longer,  darted  from  the  shoulder,  spring  7BI 

At  once  to  battle.     Ah  that   1  could  grow 
\    Young  yet  again,  could  feel  again  such  force 
Athletic,  as   when  in  Buprasium  erst 
The  Epeans  with  sepulchral  pomp   entomb'd  7BS 

King  Amarynceus,   where   his   sons  ordain*d 
Funereal  games  in  honor  of  their  sire! 
Epean  none  or  even   Fylian    there 
Could   cope  with   me,   or  yet  iCtolian  bold« 
Boxing,  I  vanquished   Clytomedes,  son  790 
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Of  Enops;   wrestling,  the   Pleuroniaa  Chief 
Ancsdos  ;   in  the  foot-race  Iphiclus, 
Though  a  fleet  runner;   and  I  over-pitch'd 
Phyleus  and  Polydorus  at  the  spear. 

^ The  SODS   of  Actor  "  in  the  chariot-race  79$ 

j  Alone  surpassed  me,   being  two  for  one, 
And  jealous  both  lest  I  should   also    win 
That  prize,  for  to  the  victor  charioteer 
They  had  assigned  the  noblest   prize   of  all. 
They  were  twin-brothers,  and   one  ruled   the  steeds,    eOO 
The   steeds  one  ruled, '^  the  other  lash'd  them  od 
Such  once  was  I ;   but  now,  these  sports  I  leave 
To  younger ;   me  submission  most  befits 

I  To  withering  age,  who  then  outshone  the  best 
But  go.     The  funeral  of  thy  friend  with  games  eOB 

Proceed  to  celebrate;    1  accept  thy   gift 
With  pleasure ;   and  my  heart  is  also  glad 
That  thou  art  mindful  evermore  of  one 
Who  loves  thee,  and  such  honor  in  the  sight 
Yield'st  me  of  all  the  Greeks,  as  is  my  due.  glO 

I  May  the  Gods  bless  thee  for  it  more  and  more  I 

I      He  spake,  and  Peleus'  son,  when  he  had  hdkrd 
At  large  his  commendation  from  the  lips 
Of  Nestor,  through  the  assembled  Greeks  returned. 
He  next  proposed,  not  lightly  to  be  won,  8U 

The  boxer*s  prize.     He  tether'd  down  a  mule. 
Untamed  and  hard  to  tame,  but  strong  to  toil. 
And  in  her  prime  of  vigor,  in  the  midst ; 
A  goblet  to  the  vanquished  he   assigned. 
Then  stood  erect  and  to  the  Greeks  exclaim'd.  620 

Atridae  !   and  ye  Argives  brazen- greaved  I 
I  call  for  two  bold  combatants  expert 
To  wage  fierce  strife  for  these,  with  lifted  fists 

M  [The  twin  monster  or  double  inan  called  the  M olions.  They  were  sons 
of  Actor  and  Molione,  and  are  said  to  have  had  two  heads  with  four  hands 
and  four  foet,  and  being  ao  formed  were  invincible  both  in  battle  and  in  ath- 
letic exercises.  Even  Hercules  could  only  slay  thorn  by  stratagem,  which 
he  did  when  he  desolated  EUs.    See  ViUoiason.]— Ta, 

IT  [The  repetition  fi>llows  the  original.]— Ta. 
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Smiting  each  other.     He,  who  by  the  aid 

Of  Phoebus  shall  o'ercome,  aad  whom  the  Greeks         62S 

Shall  all  pronounce  victorious,  leads  the  mule 

Hence  to  his  tent ;   the  vanquishM  ukes  the  oup. 

He  spake,  and  at  his  word  a  Greek  arose 
Big,  bold,  and  skillful  in  the  boxer's  art, 
EpeUs,  son  of  Panopeus  ;    his  hand  830 

He  on  the  mule  imposed,  and  thus  he  said. 
Approach  the  man  ambitious  of  the  cup ! 
For  no  Achaian  here  shall  with  his  fist 
Me  foiling,  win  the  mule.     I  boast  myself 
To  all  superior.     May  it  not  suffice  sx 

That  I  to  no  pre-eminence  pretend 

^  In  battle?     To  attain  to  foremost  praise 

/  Alike  in  every  art  b  not  for  one. 

'  But  this  I  promise,  and  will  well  perform — 
My  blows  shall  lay  him  open,  split  him,  crush  840' 

His  bones  to  splinters,  and  let  all  his  friends. 
Attendant  on  him,  wait  to  bear  him  hence, 
Yanquish'd  by  my  superior  force  in  fight. 

He  ended,  and  his  speech  found  no  reply. 
One  godlike  Chief  alone,  Euryalus,  8tf 

Son  of  the  King  Mecisteus,  who,  himself^ 
Sprang  from  Talaion,  opposite  arose. 
He,  on  the  death  of  Oedipus,  at  Thebes 
Contending  in  the  games  held  at  his  tomb, 
Had  overcome  the  whole  Cadmean  race.  860 

Him  Diomede  spear-famed  for  fight  prepared, 
Giving  him  all  encouragement,  for  much 
He  wish'd  him  victory.     First  then  he  threw  *" 
His  cincture  to  him  ;   next,  he  gave  him  thongs  '* 
Cut  from  the  hide  of  a  wild  bufi%tlo.  861 

Both  girt  around,  into  the  midst  they  moved. 
Then,  lifting  high  their  brawny  arms,  and  fists 
Mingling  with  fists,  to  furious  fight  they  fell ; 
Dire  was  the  crash  of  jaws,  and  the  sweat  streamed 


>*  (With  which  they  bound  oi|  the  oeetus.}— T% 
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From  every  limlk     Epetis  fierce  adranced,  880 

Aod  while  Euryalus  with  cautious  eye 

Watch'd  his  advantage,  pash'd  him  on  the  cheek 

He  stood  no  longer,  but,  his  shapely  Umba, 

Unequal  to  his  weight,  sinking,  he  fell. 

As  by  the  rising  north-wind  driren  ashore  865 

A  huge  fish  flounces  on  the  weedy  beach. 

Which  soon  the  sable  flood  ooTers  again, 

80,  beaten  down,  he  bounded.     But  EpeOa, 

Heroic  chief,  upraised  him  by  his  hand, 

And  his  own  comrades  from  the  circus  forth  870 

Led  him,  step  dragging  after  step,  the  blood 

Ejecting  grumous,  and  at  every  pace 

Rolling  his  head  languid  from  side  to  side. 

They  placed  him  all  unconscious  on  his  seat 

In  his  own  band,  then  fetchM  his  prize,  the  cup.  87S 

Still  other  prizes,  then,  Achilles  placed 
In  view  of  all,  the  sturdy  wrestler's  meed. 
A  large  hearth-tripod,  valued  by  the  Greeks 
At  twiie  six  beeves,  should  pay  the  victor's  toil; 
But  for  the  vanquished,  in  the  midst  he  set     '  880 

A  damsel  in  variety  expert 
Of  arts  domestic,  valued  at  four  beeves. 
He  rose  erect,   and  to  the  Greeks  he  cried. 

Arise  ye,  now,  who  shall  this  prize  dispute. 
80  spake  the  son  of  Peleus  ;    then  arose  88S 

Huge  Telamonian  Ajax,  and  upstood 
Ulysses  also,  in  all  wiles  adept 
Both  girt  around,  into  the  midst  they  moved. 
With  vigorous  gripe  each  lock'd  the  other  fast. 
Like  rafters,  standing,  of  vome  mansion  built  890 

By  a  prime  artist  proof  against  all  winds, 
f  heir  backs,  tuggM  vehemently,  creak'd,*'  the  sweat 
Trickled,  and  on  their  flanks  and  shoulders,  red 
The  whelks  arose ;   they  bearing  still  in  mind 

**  [TtTftyu. — It  is  a  circumstance  on  which  the  Scholiast  observes  that  it 
denotes  in  a  wrestler  the  greatest  possibld  bodily  strong  and  firmueiM  of 
poattion.— See  Villois0oiL]~TB. 
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The  tripod,  ceased  not  straggling  for  the  prize.  806 

Nor  could  Ulysses  from  his  station  move 

And  cast  down  Ajaz,  nor  could  Ajaz  him 

Unsettle,  fixt  so  firm  Ulysses  stood. 

But  when,  long  time  expectant,  all  the  Greeks 

Grew  weary,  then,  huge  Ajax  him  hespake.  goo 

Laertes'  noble  son,  for  wiles  renown'd  I 
Lift,  or  be  lifted,  and  let  Jove  decide. 

He  said,  and  heaved  Ulysses.     Then,  his  wiles 
Forgat  not  he,  but  on  the  ham  behind 
Chopped  him ;   the  limbs  of  Ajax  at  the  stroke  906 

Disabled  sank  ;   he  fell  supine,  and  bore 
Ulysses  close  adhering  to  hi^  chest 
Down  with  him.     Wonder  riveted  all  eyes. 
Then  brave  Ulysses  from  the  ground  awhile 
Him  lifted  in  his  turn,  but  ere  he  stood,  910 

Inserting  his  own  knee  the  knees  between  •' 
Of  Ajax,  threw  him.  To  the  earth  they  fell 
Both,  and  with  dust  defiled  lay  side  by  side. 
And  now,  arising  to  a  third  essay. 

They  should  have  wrestled  yet  again,  had  not  oifi 

Achilles,  interfering,  them  restrained. 

Strive  not  together  more ;   cease  to  exhaust 
E^ch  other's  force;   ye  both  have  earn'd  the  prize. 
Depart  alike  requited,  and  give  place 
To  other  Grecians  who  shall  next  contend.  ggo 

He  spake  ;    they  glad  complied,  and  wiping  off 
The  dust,  put  on  their  tunics.     Then  again 
Achilles  other  prizes  yet  proposed. 
The  rapid  runner's  meed.     First,  he  produced 
A  silver  goblet  of  six  measures  ;  earth  926 

Own'd  not  its  like  for  elegance  of  form. 
Skilful  Sidonian  artists  had  around  • 

Embellish'd  it,^'  and  o'er  the  sable  deep 

^  [I  have  given  what  seems  to  me  the  most  probable  interpretatioii,  and 
such  a  one  as  to  any  person  who  hat  ever  witnessed  a  wrestling-match,  wiil, 
I  presume,  jappear  inteUigible.}— Ta. 

M  [The  Sidonians  were  celebrated  not  only  as  the  most  Ingenioas  artists 
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Phoenician  merchants  into  Lemnos*  port 

Had  borne  it,  and  the  boon  to  Thoaa "  giTen ;  930 

But  Ja8on*8  son,  Euneds,  in  exchange 

For  Priam's  son  Lycaon,  to  the  hand 

Had  pass*d  it  of  Patroclus  famed  in  arms. 

Achilles  this,  in  honor  of  his  friend, 

Set  forth,  the  swiftest  runner's  recompense.  935 

The  second  should  a  fatted  ox  receive 

Of  largest  siz^  and  he  assign 'd  of  gold 

A  just  half-talent  to  the  worst  and  last. 

He  stood  erect,  and  to  the  Greeks  he  cried. 

Now  stand  ye  forth  who  shall  this  prize  dispute.      940 
He  said,  and  at  his  word  instant  arose 
Swift  Ajax  Olliades ;   upsprang 
The  shrewd  Ulysses  next,  and  after  him 
Brave  Nestor's  son  Antilochus,  with  whom 
None  vied  in  speed  of  all  the  youths  of  Greece.  945 

They  stood  prepared.     Achilles  show'd  the  goal. 
At  onee  all  started.     Olliades 
Led  swift  the  course,  and  closely  at  his  heels 
Ulysses  ran.     Near  as  some  cinctured  maid 
Industrious  holds  the  distaff  to  her  breast,  960 

While  to  and  fro  with  practised  finger  neat 
She  tends  the  flax  drawing  it  to  a  thread, 
So  near  Ulysses  foUow'd  him,  and  press'd 
His  footsteps,  ere  the  dust  fill'd  them  again, 
Pouring  his  breath  into  his  neck  behind,  955 

And  never  slackening  pace.     His  ardent  thirst 
Of  victory  with  universal  shouts 
All  seconded,  and,  eager,  bade  him  on. 
And  now  the  contest  shortening  to  a  close, 
Ulysses  his  request  silent  and-  brief  960 

To  azure-eyed  Minerva  thus  preferr'd. 

Oh  Goddess  hear,  prosper  me  in  the  race ! 
Such   was  his  prayer,  with  which  Minerva  pleased, 
Freshen'd  his  limbs,  and  made  him  light   to   run. 
but  as  great  adepts  in  sdeoce,  especially  in  astronomy  and  arithmetical  cal- 
eulation.]— Tb. 
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And  DOW,  when  in  one  moment  they  should  both        966 
HaTe  darted  on   the  prize,  then  Ajax'  foot 
Sliding,  he  fell ;  for  where  the  dang  of  beeves 
Slain  by  Achilles  for  his  friend,  had  spread 
The  soil,  there  •*  Pallas  tripp'd  him.     Ordure  foul 
His  mouth,  and  ordure  foul  his  nostrils  fill'd.  97O 

Then  brave  Ulysses,  first  arriving,  seized 
The  cupf  and  Ajax  took  his  prize,   the  ox. 
.  He  grasped  his  horn,  and  sputtering  as  h^  stood 
The  ordure  forth,  the  Argive     thus  bespake. 

Ah — Pallas  tripp'd  my  footsteps  ;   she  attends  975 

Ulysses  ever  with  a  mother's  care. 

Loud  laugh'd  the  Grecians.      Then,  the  remnant  prize 
Antilochus  receiving,  smiled  and  said. 

Ye  need  not,  fellow-warriors,  to  be  taught 
That  now,  as  ever,  the  immortal  Gods  960 

Honor  on  seniority  bestow. 
Ajax  is  elder,  yet  not  much,  than  I. 
But  Laertiades  was  bom  in  times 
Long  past,  a  chief  coeval  with  our  sires. 
Not  young,  but  vigorous ;  and  of  the  Greeks^  96B 

Achilles  may  alone  with  him  contend. 

So  sapng,  the  merit  of  superior  speed 
To  Peleus'  son  he   gave,  who  thus  replied. 

Antilochus  !  thy  praise  of  me  shall  prove 
Nor  vain  nor  unproductive  to  thyself,  990 

For  the  half-talent  doubled  shall  be  thine. 

He  spake,  and,  doubling  it,  the  talent  placed 
Whole  in  his  hand.     He  glad  the  gift  received. 
Achilles,  then  Sarpedon's   arms  produced, 
Stripp'd  from  him  by  Patroclus,  his  long  spear,  99s 

Helmet  and  shield,  which  in  the  midst  he  placed. 
He  stood  erect,  and  to  the  Greeks  he  cried. 

I  call  for  two  brave  warriors  arm*d   to  prove 
£ach  other's  skill  with  weapons  keen,  this  prise 
Disputing,   next,  in  presence  of  us  all.  lOOO 

w  [That  is  to  say,  Ulysses  j  who,  from  the  first  intending  it,  had  run  dose 
behind  him.]— Tb. 
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Who  first  Bhall  through  his  armor  reach  the  skin 

Of  his  antagoDisty  and  shall  drawr  his  b]ood« 

To  him  this  silver-studded  falchion  bright 

I  give ;   the  blade  is  Thracian,  and  of  late 

Asteropsus  wore  it,  whom  I  slew.  1005 

These  other  arms  shall  be  their  common  meed. 

And  I  will  banquet  both  within  my  tent. 

He  said,  then  Telamonian  Ajax  huge 
Arose,  and  opposite  the  son  arose 

Of  warlike  Tydeus,  Diomede  the  brave.  1010 

Apart  from  all  the  people  each  put  on 
His  arms,  then  moved  into  the  middle  space. 
Lowering  terrific,  and  on  fire  to  fight. 
The  host  looked  on  amazed.     Approaching   each 
The    other,  thrice  they  sprang  to  the   assault,  1015 

And  thrice  struck  hand  to  hand.     Ajax  the  shield 
Pierced  of  his  adversary,  but  the  flesh 
Attain'd  not,  baffled  by  his  mail  within. 
Then  Tydeus*  son,  sheer  o'er  the  ample  disk 
Of  Ajax,  thrust  a  lance  home  to  his  neck,  1020 

And  the  Achaians  for  the  life  appall'd 
Of  Ajax,  bade  them,  ceasing,  share  the  prize. 
But  the  huge  falchion  with  its  sheath  and  belt — 
Achilles  them  on  Diomede  bestow'd. 

The  hero,  next,  an  iron  clod  produced  i025 

Rough  from  the  forge,  and  wont  to  task  the  might 
Of  King  Estion  ;   but,  when  him  he  slew, 
Pelides,  glorious  chief,  with  other  spoils 
From  Thebes  convey'd  it  in  his  fleet   to  Troy. 
He  stood  erect,  and  to  the  Greeks  he  cried.  lOdO 

Come  forth  who  also  shall  this  prize  dispute ! 
How  far  soe'er  remote  the  winner's  fields, 
This  lump  shall  serve  his  wants  five  circling  years; 
His  shej^erd  shall  not,  or  his  pk>wer,  need 
In  quest  of  iron  seek  the  distant  town,  1035 

But  hence  he  shall  himself  their  wanU  supply.** 

«  The  prodigiouf  weight  and  size  of  thi*  quoit  is  described  with  the  simpU- 
city  of  the  orientals,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  heroic  ages.    The  poet  does 
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Then  PolypoDtes  braTe  in  fight  arose. 
Arose  Leonteus  also,  godlike  chief, 
With  Ajax  sou  of  Telamon.     Each  took 
His  station,  and  EpeQs  seized   the  clod.  1040 

He  swung,  he  cast  it,  and   the  Grecians  laugh'd. 
Leonteus,  branch  of  Mars,  quoited  it  next. 
Huge  Telamonian  Ajax  with  strong  arm 
DistnissM  it  third,  and  overpitch'd  them  both. 
But  when  brave  Polypceles  seized  the  mass  1046 

Far  as  the  vigorous  herdsman  flings  his  staff 
That  twirling  flies  his  numerous  beeves  between," 
So  far  his  cast  outmeasured  all  beside. 
And  the  host  shouted.     Then  the  friends  arose 
Of  Polypoetes  valiant  chief,  and  bore  1060 

His  ponderous  acquisition  to  the  ships. 

The  archers*  prize  Achilles  next  proposed. 
Ten  double  and  ten  single  axes,  form'd 
Of  steel  convertible  to  arrow-points. 
He  fix*d,  far  distant  on  the  sands,  the  mast  1066 

Of  a  brave  bark  cerulean-prow*d,  to  which 
With  small  cord  fastened  by  the  foot  he  tied 
A  timorous  dove,  their  mark  at  which   to  aim. 
*^  Who  strikes  the   dove,  he  conquers,  and  shall  bear 
These  double  axes  all  into  his  tent.  lOGO 

But  who  the  cord  alone,  missing  the  bird. 
Successful  less,  he  wins  the   single  blades. 

The  might  of  royal  Teucer  then  arose. 
And,  fellow-warrior  of  the  King  of  Crete, 
Valiant  Meriones.     A  brazen  casque  1065 

Received  the  lots;   they  shook  them,   and  the  lot 

not  specify  the  quantity  of  this  enormous  piece  of  iron,  but  the  use  it  will  be 
to  the  winner.  We  see  from  hence  that  the  ancients  in  the  prizes  they  pro- 
posed, had  In  view  not  only  the  honorable  but  the  useful ;  a  captive  for  work, 
a  bull  for  tillage,  a  quoit  for  the  provision  of  iron,  which  in  those  days  was 
scarce. 

^  [The  use  of  this  staff*  was  to  separate  the  cattle.  It  had  a  string  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  it,  which  the  herdsman  wound  about  his  hand,  and  by 
the  help  of  it  whirled  the  staflf  to  a  prodigious  distance.— Viiloisson.}—Ti. 

^f  (The  transition  from  narrative  to  dramatic  follows  the  origiaal.]— Ti. 
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Fell  first  to  Teueer.     He,  at  once,  a  shaA 

Sent  smartly  forth,  but  Tow'd  not  to  the  King*' 

A  hecatomb,  all  firstlings  of  the  flock. 

He  therefore  (for  Apollo  greater  praise  1070 

Denied  him)  miss*d  the  doTe,  but  struck  the  cord 

That  tied  her,  at  small  distance  from  the  knot. 

And  with  his  arrow  sever'd  it,     Upsprang 

The  bird  into  the  air,  and  to  the  ground 

Depending  fell  the  cord.     Shouts  rent  the  skies.  i075 

Then,  all  in  haste,  Meriones  the  bow 

Caught  from  his  hand  holding  a  shaft  the  while 

Already  aim'd,  and  to  Apollo  Tow'd 

A  hecatomb,  all  firstlings  of  the  flock. 

He  eyed  the  dove  aioA,  under  a  cloud,  1060 

And,  while  she  wheel'd  around,  struck  her  beneath 

The  pinion ;   through  her  and  beyond  her  pass'd       ^ 

The  arrow,  and,  returning,  pierced  the  soil 

Fast  by  the  foot  of  brave  Meriones. 

She,  perching  on  the  mast  again,  her  head  ioe6 

Reclined,  and  hung  her  wide-unfolded  wing, 

But,  soon  expiring,  dropp*d  and  fell  remote. 

Amazement  seized  the  people.     To  his  tent 

Meriones  the  ten  best  axes   bore. 

And  Teucer  the  inferior  ten  to  his.*'  1090 

Then,  last,  Achilles  in  the  circus  placed 
A  ponderous  spear  and  caldron  yet  unfired, 
Emboss'd  with  flowers  around,  its  worth  an  ox. 
Upstood   the  spear-expert  ;   A  tribes  first. 
Wide-ruling  Agamemnon,  King  of  men,  1096 

And  next,  brave  fellow- warrior  of  the  King 
Of  Crete,  Meriones  ;  when  thus  his  speech 
Achilles  to  the  royal  chief  address'd. 

Atrides!   (for  we  know  thy  skill  and  force 
Matchless!   that  none  can  hurl  the  spear  as  thou)       uoo 

» [Apollo;  fipeqnently  by  Homer  called  the  King  without  any  addi- 
tion.}-TR. 

*  Teucer  ia  eminent  for  hia  archery,  yet  he  la  excelled  by  Meriones,  who 
had  not  neglected  to  iiiToke  Apolto  the  god  of  archery. 
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This  prize  is  thine,  order  it  to  thy  ship; 
And  if  it  please  thee,  as  I  would  it  might. 
Let  brave  Meriones  the  spear  receive. 

He  said ;   nor  Agamemnon  not  complied. 
But  to  Meriones  the  brazen  spear  llOS 

Presenting,  to  Talthybins  gave  in  charge 
The  caldron,  next,  his  own  illustrious  prize. 
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ARGUMENT   OF  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  BOOK. 

Piiam,  by  command  of  Jupite*-)  and  under  conduct  of  Mercury,  seeks  AchH* 
les  In  his  tent,  who  admonished  previously  by  Theth!,  consents  to  accept 
nniom  for  the  body  of  Hector.  Hector  is  mourned,  nnd  the  manner  of 
his  funeral,  drcumstantially  described,  concludes  the  poem. 
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Thb  games  all  closed,  the  people  went  dispersed 

Each  to  his  ship ;  they,  mindful  of  repast. 

And  to  enjoy  repose ;  but  other  thoughts 

Achilles'  mind  em  ploy  M :   he  still  deplored 

With  tears  his  loved  Patroclus,  nor  the  force  5 

Felt  of  all-conquering  sleep,  but  turnM  and  tum'd 

Restless  from  side  to  side,  mourning  the  loss 

Of  such  a  friend,  so  manly,  and  so  braye. 

Their  fellowship  in  toil ;  their  hardships  oft 

Sustained  in  fight  laborious,  or  overcome  10 

With  difficulty  on  the  perilous  deep — 

Remembrance  busily  retracing  themes 

Like  these,  drew  down  his  cheeks  continual  tears. 

Now  on  his  side  he  lay,  now  lay  supine. 

Now  prone,   then  starting  from  his  couch  he  roam'd     15 

Forlorn  the  beach,  nor  did  the  rising  morn 

On  seas,  and  shores  escape  his  watchful  eye, 

But  joining  to  his  chariot  his  swift  steeds. 

He  fasten 'd  Hector  to  be  dragg'd  behind. 

Around  the  tomb  of  Menoetiades  20 

Him  thrice  he  dragged;   then  rested  in  his  tent. 

Leaving  him  at  his  length  stretch'd  in  the  dust. 

Meantime  Apollo  with  compassion  touch'd 

Even  of  the  lifeless  Hector,  from  all  taint 

Saved  him,  and  with  the  golden  asgis  broad  38 

Covering,  preserved  hini«  although  dragg'dt  untom. 
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While  he,  indulging  thus  his  wrath,  d/sgraeed 
Brave  Hector,  the  immortals  at  that  sight 
With  pity  moved,  exhorted  Mercury 
The  watchful  Argicide,  to  steal  him  thence.  30 

That  counsel  pleased  the  rest,  but  neither  pleased 
Juno,  nor  Neptune,  nor   the  blue-ejed  maid. 
They  still,  as  at  the  first,  held  fast  their  hate 
Of  sacred  Troy,  detested  Priam  still. 
And  still  his  people,  mindful  of  the  crime  35 

Of  Paris,   who  when  to  his  rural  hut 
They  came,  those  Goddesses  afironting,^  prabe 
And  admiration  gave  to  her  alone 
Who  with  vile  lusts  his  preference  repaid. 
But  when  the  twelfth  ensuing  morn  arose,  40 

Apollo,  then,  the  immortals  thus  address'd. 

Ye  Gods,  your  dealings  now  injurious  seem 
And  cruel.     Was  not  Hector  wont  to  burn 
Thighs  of  fat  goats  and  bullocks  at  your  shrines  ! 
Whom  now,  though  dead,  ye  cannot  yet  endure  45 

To  rescue,  that  Andromache  once  more 
Might  view  him,  his  own  mother,  his  own  son, 
His  father  and  the  people,  who  would  soon 
Yield  him  his  just  demand,  a  funeral  fire. 
But,  oh  ye  Gods !   your  pleasure  is  alone  60 

To  please  Achilles,  that  pernicious  chief. 
Who  neither  right  regards,  nor  owns  a  mind 
That  can  relent,  but  as  the  lion,  urged 
By  his  own  dauntless  heart  and  savage  force, 
Invades  without  remorse  the  rights  of  man,  6B 

That  he  may  banquet  on  his  herds  and  flocks. 
So  Peleus'  son  all  pity  from  his  breast 
Hath  driven,  and  shame,  man's  blessing  or  his  curse.* 

i  This  is  the  first  allusion  in  the  Iliad  to  the  Judgment  qf  Paria^  whidi 
gave  mortal  ofienoe  to  Minerva  and  Juno.  On  this  account  it  has  beeo 
supposed  by  some  that  tliese  lines  are  spurious,  on  the  ground  that  Homer 
could  not  have  known  the  fable,  or  he  would  have  mentioned  it  earlier  in  the 
poem. — Fblton. 

> [His  blessing,  if  he  is  properly  influenced  by  it}  his  curse  In  its  < 
quaocet  if  he  is  detf  to  its  dictates.}— Ta. 
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For  whotoerer  hath  a  loss  sustainM 

Still  clearer,  whether  of  his  brother  bom  00 

From  the  same  womb,  or  even  of  his  ton* 

When  he  hath  once  bewailM  him,  weeps  no  morOt 

For  fate  itself  gives  man  a  patient  mind. 

Yet  Peleus'  son,  not  so  contented,  slays 

Illustrioas  Hector  first,  then  drags  his  corse  65 

In  cruel  triumph  at  his  chariot- wheels 

Around  Patroclus'  tomb ;   but  neither  well 

He  acts,  nor  honorably  to  himself, 

Who  may,  perchance,  brave  though  he  be,  incur 

Our  anger,  while  to  gratify  revenge  70 

He  pours  dishonor  thus  on  senseless  clay. 

To  whom,  incensed,  Juno  white-arm'd  replied. 
And  be  it  so;   stand  fast  this  word  of  thine, 
God  of  the  silver  bow  !  if  ye  account 
Only  such  honor  to  Achilles  due  7S 

As  Hector  claims  ;   but  Hector  was  by  birth 
Mere  man,  and  suckled  at  a  woman's  breast 
Not  such  Achilles;   him  a  Goddess  bore, 
Whom  I  myself  nourish'd,  and  on  my  lap 
Fondled,  and  in  due  time  to  Peleus  gave  80 

In  marriage,  to  a  chief  beloved  in  heaven 
Peculiarly;  ye  were  yourselves,  ye  Gods  I 
Partakers  of  the  nuptild  feast,  and  thou 
Wast  present  also  with  thine  harp  in  hand. 
Thou  comrade  of  the  vile  !    tho^  faithless  ever !  8B 

Then  answer  thus  cloud-gatherer  Jove  retum'd. 
Juno,  forbear.     Indulge  not  always  wrath 
Against  the  Gods.     They  shall  not  share  alike, 
And  in  the  same  proportion  our  regards. 
Yet  even  Hector  was  the  man  in  Troy  90 

Most  favor'd  by  the  Gods,  and  him  no  lest 
I  also  loved,  for  punctual  were  his  gifts 
To  us;   mine  altar  never  miss'd  from  him 
Libation,  or  the  steam  of  sacrifice. 

The  meed  allotted  to  us  from   of  old.  M 

But  steal  him  not,  since  by  Achilles'  eye 
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Unseen  ye  cannot,  who  both  day  and  night 

Watches  '  him,  as  a  mother  tends  her  son. 

But  call  ye  Thetis  hither,  I  would  give 

The  Goddess  counsel,  that,  at  Priam's  hands  loo 

Accepting  gifU,  Achilles  loose  the  dead. 

He  ceased.     Then  Iris  tempest^wing'd  arose. 
Samoa  between,  and  Imbnis  rock-begirt. 
She  plunged  into  the  gloomy  flood  ;   loud  groanM 
The  briny  pool,  while  sudden  down  she  rush'd,  iqs 

As  sinks  the  bull's*  horn  with  its  leaden  weight, 
Death  bearing  to  the  raveners  of  the  deep. 
Witliin  her  vaulted  cave  Thetis  she  found 
By  every  nymph  of  Ocean  round  about 
Encompass'd  ;  she,  amid  them  all,  the  fate  hq 

Wept  of  her  noble  son  ordain'd  to  death 
At  fertile  Troy,  from  Phthia  far  remote. 
Then,  Iris,  drawing  near,  her  thus  address'd. 

Arise,  O  Thetis !     Jove,  the  author  dread 
Of  everlasting  counsels,  calls  for  thee.  115 

To  whom  the  Goddess  of  the  silver  feet. 
Why  calls  the  mighty  Thunderer  me?     I  fear. 
Oppress 'd  with  countless  sorrows  as  I  am. 
To  mingle  with  the  Gods.     Yet  I  obey — 
No  word  of  his  can  prove  an  empty  sound.  120 

So  Bhyiug,  the  Goddess  took  her  sable  veil 
(Eye  ne'er  beheld  a  darker)  and  began 
Her  progress,  by  the  st<|^-wing'd  Iris  led. 
On  either  hand  the  billows  open'd  wide 
A  pass  before  them ;   they,  ascending  soon  12s 

The  shore,  updarted  swift  into  the  skies. 
They  found  loud-voiced  Saturnian  Jove  around 
Environ'd  by  the  ever-blessed  Gods 
Convened  in  full  assembly;    she  beside 

s  [This  is  the  sense  preferred  by  the  Scholiast,  ft>r  it  is  not  true  that  Thetif 
was  always  present 'with  Achillea,  as  is  proved  by  the  passage  immediately 
ensuing.]— 'Tb.  ' 

*  [The  angler's  custom  was,  in  those  days,  to  guard  his  line  above  the  hook 
from  the  fishes'  bite,  by  passing  it  through  a  pipe  of  horn.}— Tb. 
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Her  Father  Jove  (Pallas  retiring)  sat.  190 

Then,  Juno,  with  consolatory  speech, 

Presented  to  her  hand  a  golden  cup. 

Of  which  she  drank,  then  gave  it  back  again. 

And  thus  the  sire  of  Gods  and  men  began. 

Goddess  of  ocean,  Thetis  !   thou  hast  sought  lai 

Olympus,  bearing  in  thy  bosom  grief 
Never  to  be  assuaged,  as  well  I  know. 
Yet  shalt  thou  learn,  afflicted  as  thou  art. 
Why  I  have  summonM  thee.     Nine  days  the  Gods, 
Concerning  Hector's  body  and  thy  own  140 

Brave  city-spoiler  son,  have  held  dispute. 
And  some  have  urged  ofttimes  the  Argicide 
Keen-sighted  Mercury,  to  steal  the  dead. 
But  I  forbade  it  for  Achilles'  sake, 

Whom  I  exalt,  the  better  to  insure  145 

Thy  reverence  and  thy  friendship  evermore. 
Haste,  therefore,  seek  thy  son,  and  tell  him  thus» 
The^ods  resent  it,  say  (but  most  of  all 
Myself  am  angry)  that  he  still  detains 
Amid  his  fleet,  through  fury  of  revenge,  160 

Unransom'd  Hector ;   so  shall  he,  at  length. 
Through  fear  of  me,  perchance,  release  the  slain. 
Myself  to  generous  Priam  will,  the  while. 
Send  Iris,  who  shall  bid  him  to  the  fleet 
Of  Greece,  such  ransom  bearing  as  may  soothe  uft 

Achilles,  for  redemption  of  his  son. 

So  spake  the  God,  nor  Thetis  not  complied. 
Descending  swiA  from  the  Olympian  heights 
She  reach'd  Achilles'  tent.     Him  there  she  found 
Groaning  disconsolate,  while  others  ran  160 

To  and  fro,  occupied  around  a  sheep 
New-slaughter'd,  large,  and  of  exuberant  fleece. 
She,  sitting  close  beside  him,  softly  strok'd 
His  cheek,  and  thus,  aflectionate,  began. 

How  long,  my  son  !   sorrowing  and  mourning  here,    i66 
Wilt  thou  consume  thy  soul,  nor  give  one  thought 
Either  to  food  or  love?     Yet  love  is  good. 
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And  woman  ^efs  best  care;   for  length  of  days 

Is  not  thy  doom,  but,  even  now,  thy  death 

And  ruthless  destiny  are  on  the  wing.  170 

Mark  me, — I  come  a  Heger  sent  from  Jove. 

The  Gods,  he  saith,  resent  it,  but  himself 

More  deeply  than  the  rest,  that  thou  detain'st 

Amid  thy  fleet,  through  fury  of  revenge, 

Unransom'd  Hector.     Be  advised,  accept  175 

Ransom,  and  to  his  friends  resign  the  dead. 

To  whom  Achilles,  swiftest  of  the  swift. 
Come  then  the  ransomer,  and  take  him  hence ; 
If  Jove  himself  command  it, — ^be  it  so. 

^o  they,  among  the  ships,  conferring  sat  18O 

On  various  themes,  the  Goddess  and  her  son  ; 
Meantime  Saturnian  Jove  commanded  down 
His  swifi  ambassadress'  to  sacred  Troy. 

Hence,  rapid  Iris  !   leave  the  Olympian  heights. 
And,  finding  noble  Priam,  bid  him  haste  18S 

Into  Achaia^s   fleet,  bearing  such  gifts 
As  may  assuage  Achilles,  and  prevail 
To  liberate  the  body  of  his  son. 
Alone,  he  must ;   no  Trojan  of  them  all 
May  company  the  senior  thither,  save  190 

An  ancient  herald  to  direct  his  mules 
And  his  wheel'd  litter,  and  to  bring  the  dead 
Back  into  Ilium,  whom  Achilles  slew. 
Let  neither  fear  of  death  nor  other  fear 
Trouble  him  aught,  so  safe  a  guard  and  sure  196 

We  give  him  ;   Mercury  shall  be  his  guide 
Into  Achilles'  presence  in  his  tent. 
Nor  will  himself  Achilles  slay  him  there. 
Or  even  permit  his  death,  but  will  forbid  * 

All  violence  ;   for  he  is  not  unwise  200 

Nor  heedless,  no — nor  wilful  to  offend. 
But  will  his  suppliant  with  much  grace  receive.' 

'  [Jupiter  jofltifiea  him  against  Apollo's  charge,  affirming  him  to  be  free 
from  thoee  mental  defects  which  cniefly  betray  men  Into  sin,  foUy,  ImproTi- 
dence,  and  penreraeness.] — Tb. 
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He  ceased ;   then  Iris  tempest-wiogM  arose, 
Jove's  messenger,  and,  at  the  gates  arrived 
Of  Priam,  wo  and  wailing  found  within.  20S 

Around  tlieir  father,  in  the  hall,  his  sons 
Their  robes  with  tears  waterM,  while  them  amidst 
The  hoary  King  sat  mantled,  muffled  close. 
And  on  his  venerable  head  and  neck 
Much  dust  was  spread,  which,  rolling  on  the  earth,      210 
He  had  showerM  on  them  with  unsparing  hands. 
The  palace  echoed  to  his  daughters*  cries. 
And  to  the  cries  of  matrons  calling  fresh 
Into  remembrance  many  a  valiant  chief 
Now  stretched  in  dust,  by  Argive  hands  destroy*d.        2I6 
The  messenger  of  Jove  at  Priam's   side 
Standing,  with  whisper'd  accents  low  his  ear 
Saluted,  but  he  trembled  at  the  sound. 

Courage,  Dardanian  Priam  !   fear  thou  nought ; 
To  thee  no  prophetess  of  ill,  I  come ;  220 

But  with  kind  purpose :    Jove's  ambassadress 
Am  I,  who  though  remote,  yet  entertains 
Much  pity,  and  much  tender  care  for  thee. 
Olympian  Jove  commands  thee  to  redeem 
The  noble  Hector,  with  an  offering  large  225 

Of  giAs  that  may  Achilles'  wrath  appease. 
Alone,  thou  must ;   no  Trojan  of  them  all 
Hath  leave  to  attend  thy  journey  thither,  save 
An  ancient  herald  to  direct  thy  mules 
And  thy  wheelM  litter,  and  to  bring  the  dead  230 

Back  into  Ilium,  whom  Achilles  slew. 
Let  neither  fear  of  death  nor  other  fear 
Trouble  thee  aught,  so  safe  a  guard  and  sure 
He  gives  thee  ;   Mercury  shall  be  thy  guide 
Even  to  Achilles'  presence  in   his  tent.  23ft 

Nor  will  himself  Acliillcs  slay  thee  there. 
Or  even  permit  thy  death,  but  will  forbid 
All  violence  ;  for  he  is  not  unwise 
Nor  heedless,  no — nor  wilful  to  offend, 
But  will  his  suppliant  with  much  grace  receive.  240 
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80  spake  the  swift  ambassadress,  and  went 
Then,  calling  to  his  sons,  he  bade  them  bring 
His  litter  forth,  and  bind  the  coffer  on. 
While  to  his  fragrant  chamber  he  repair*d 
Himself,  with  cedar  lined  and  loftf-roofd,  245 

A  treasury  of  wonders  into  which 
The   Queen  he  summon'd,  whom  he  thus  bespake. 

Hecuba !  the  ambassadress  of  Jove 
Hath  come,  who  bids  me  to  the  Grecian  fleet. 
Bearing  such  presents  thither  as   may  soothe  2SO 

Achilles,  for  redemption  of  my  son. 
But  say,  what  seems  this  enterprise  to  thee  ? 
Myself  am  much  inclined  to  it,  I  feel 
My  courage  prompting  me  amain  toward 
The  fleet,  and  into   the  Achaian  camp.  2S6 

Then  wept  the  Queen  aloud,  and  thus  replied. 
Ah  !   whither  is  thy  wisdom  fled,  for  which 
Both   strangers  once,  and  Trojans  honor'd  thee  ? 
How  canst  thou  wish  to  penetrate  alone 
The  Grecian  fleet,  and  to  appear  before  260 

His  face,  by  whom  so  many  valiant  sons 
Of  thine  have  fallen?    Thou  hast  an  iron  heart  1 
For  should  that  savage  man  and  faithless    once 
Seize  and  discover  thee,  no  pity  expect 
Or  reverence  at  his  bands.     Gome — let  us  weep  206 

Together,  here  sequester'd ;   for  the  thread 
Spun  for  him  by  his  destiny  severe 
When  he  was  born,  ordain'd  our  son  remote 
From  us  his  parents  to  be  food  for  hounds 
In  that  chiefs  tent.     Oh  !  clinging  to  his  side,  270 

How  I  could  tear  him  with  my  teeth !   His  deeds, 
Disgraceful  to  my  son,  then  should  not  want 
Retaliation;   for  he  slew  not  him 
Skulking,  but  standing  boldly  for  the  wives. 
The  daughters  fair,  and  citizens  of  Troy,  27B 

Guiltless  of  flight,*  and  of  the  wish  to  fly. 

•  [But,  at  first,  he  did  fly.  It  10  therefore  spokeiu  as  the  Scholiast  obaerve% 
f iXarop/Mf,  and  must  be  understood  as  the  la^uage  of  strong  matenoil 
aflection.]— Tm. 
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Whom  godlike  Priam  answer^dt  ancient  King. 
Impede  me  not  who  willing  am  to  go. 
Nor  be,  thyself,  a  bird  of  ominous  note 
To  terrify  me  under  my  own  roof,  280 

For   thou  shah  not  prevail.     Had  mortal  man 
Enjoin *d  me   this  attempt,  prophet,  or  priest. 
Or  soothsayer,  I  had  pronounced  him  false 
And  fear*d  it  but  the  more.     But,  since  I   saw    » 
The  Goddess  with  these  eyes,   and   heard,  myself,         28S 
The  voice  divine,  I   go  ;  that   word  shall  stand ; 
And,  if  my  doom   be  in  the  fleet  of  Greece 
To  perish,  be  it  so ;   Achilles'  arm 
Shall  give  me  speedy  death,  and  I  shall  die 
Folding   my  son,  and  satisfied  with  tears.  290 

So  saying,  he  open'd  wide   the  elegant  lids 
Of  numerous  chests,    whence  mantles  twelve  he  took 
Of  texture  beautiful ;   twelve  single  cloaks  ; 
As  many  carpets,   with  as  many  robes. 
To  which  he  added  vests,  an  equal  store.  205 

He  also  took   ten  talents  forth  of  gold. 
All  weigh'd,  two  splendid  tripods,  caldrons  four, 
And  after  these  a  cup  of  matchless  worth 
Given  to  him  when  ambassador  in  Thrace ; 
A  noble  gift,  which  yet  the  hoary  King  300 

Spared  not,  such  fervor  of  desire   he  felt 
To  loose  his   son.      Then  from   his  portico. 
With  angry  taunts  he  drove  the  gather'd   crowds. 

Away  !    away  !   ye  dregs  of  earth,  away  ! 
Ye  shame  of  human  kind  !     Have  ye  no  griefs  305 

At  home,  that  ye  come  hither  troubling  me  f 
Deem  ye  it  little  that  Satumian  Jove. 
Afflicts  me  thus,  and  of  my  very  best. 
Best  boy  deprives  me  ?     Ah  !   ye  shall  be  taught 
Yourselves  that  loss,  far  easier  to  be  slain  310 

By  the  Achaians  now,  since  he  i»  dead. 
But  I,  ere  yet  the  city  I  behold 
Taken  and  pillaged,  with  these  aged   eyes. 
Shall  find  safe  hiding  in  the  shades  below. 
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He  said,  and  chased  thetn  with  his  tttaif;    they  left     315 
In  haste  the  doors,  by  the  old  King  expeird. 
Then,  chiding  them  aloud,  his  sons  he  cali'd, 
Helenas,   Paris,  noble  Agathon, 
Pammon,  Antiphonus,  and  bold  in  fight 
Polites,  Dios  of  illustrioos  fame,  320 

HippothoOs  and  Deiphobus — all  nine 
He  caiyd,  thus  issuing,  angry,  his  commands. 

Quick !   quick !   ye  slothful  in  your  father's  cause, 
Ye  worthless  brood !  would  that  in  Hector's  stead 
Ye  all  had  perish'd  in  the  fleet  of  Greece !  335 

Oh  altogether  wretched!   in  all  Troy 
No  man  had  sons  to  boast  valiant  as  mine, 
And  I  have  lost  them  all.     Mestor  is  gone 
The  godlike,  Troilus  the  8teed-renown*d, 
And  Hector,  who  with  other  men  compared  330 

Seem'd  a  Divinity,  whom  none  had  deem'd 
From  mortal  man  derived,  but  from  a  God. 
These  Mars  hath  taken,  and  hath  left  me  none 
But  scandals  of  my  house,  void  of  all  truth. 
Dancers,  exact  step-measurers,^  a  band  33s 

Of  public  robbers,  thieves  of  kids  and  lambs. 
"Will  ye  not  bring  my  litter  to  the  gate 
This  moment,  and  with  all  this  package  quick 
Charge  it,  that  we  may  hence  without  delay! 

He  said,  and  by  his  chiding  awed,  his  sons  340 

Drew  forth  the  royal  litter,  neat,  new-built. 
And  following  swift  the  draught,  on  which  they  bound 
The  coffer ;  next,  they  lower'd  from  the   wall 
The  sculptured  boxen  yoke  with  its  two  rings  ;* 
And  with  the  yoke  its  furniture,  in  length  345 

Nine  cubits ;   this  to  the  extremest  end 
Adjusting  of  the  pole,  they  cast  the  ring 
Over  the  ring-bolt;    then,   thrice  through  the  yoke 
They  drew  the  brace»on  both  sides,  made  it  fisist 

^  [Kopotr9wi§ct¥  Sipi^oi,] 

»  [Through  which  the  reinB  were  passed.}— Tb. 
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With  eren  knots,  and  tuck*d '  the  dangling  ends.  350 

Producing,  next,  the  glorious  ransom-price 

Of  Hector's  body,  on  the  litter's  floor 

They  heap'd  it  all,   then  yoked   the  sturdy  mules, 

A  gift  illustrious  by  the  Mysians  erst 

Conferr'd  on  Priam;   to  the  chariot,  last,  366 

They  led  forth  Priam's  steeds,  which  the  old  King 

(In  person  serving  them)  with  freshest  corn 

Constant  supplied  ;   meantime,  himself  within 

The  palace,  and  his  herald,  were  employ 'd 

Girding  '^  themselves,  to  go ;   wise  each  and  good.       afiO 

And  now  came  mournful  Hecuba,  with  wine 

Delicious  charged,  which  in  a  golden  cup 

She  brought,  that  not  without  libation  due 

Firs|  made,  they  might  depart.     Before  the  steeds 

Her  steps  she  stay'd,  and  Priam  thus  address'd.  866 

Take  this,  and  to  the  Sire  of  all  perform 
Libation,  praying  him  a  safe  return 
From  hostile  hands,  since  thou  art  urged  to  seek 
The  Grecian  camp,  though  not  by  my  desire. 
Pray  also  to  Id»an  Jove  cloud-girt,  370 

"Who  oversees  all  Ilium,  that  he  send 
His  messenger  or  ere  thou  go,  the  bird 
His  favorite  most,  surpassing  all  in  strength, 
At  thy  right  hand  ;   him  seeing,  thou  shalt  tend 
With  better  hope  toward  the  fleet  of  Greece.  371 

But  should  loud-thundering  Jove  his  lieger  swift 
Withhold,  from  me  far  be  it  to  advise 
This  journey,  howsoe'er  thou  wish  to  go. 

To  whom  the  godlike  Priam  thus  replied. 

*  [The  yoke  being  flat  at  the  bottom,  and  the  pole  ronnd,  there  would  of 
course  be  a  small  aperture  between  ihe  band  and  the  pole  on  both  sidei^ 
through  which,  according  to  the  Scholium  in  Villoisson,  they  thrust  the  ends 
of  the  tackle  lest  they  should  dangle.}— Ta. 

w  [The  text  here  Is  extremely  Intricate ;  as  It  stands  now,  the  sons  are,  first, 
Hdd  to  yoke  the  horses,  then  Priam  and  Idsus  are  said  to  do  it,  and  in  the 
palace  too.  1  have  therefore  adopted  an  alteration  suggested  by  Clarke,  who 
with  very  little  violence  to  the  copy,  proposes  instead  of  ^nywivBtiv  to  read^ 
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This  exhortation  will  I  not  refuse,  380 

O  Queen  !  for,  lifting  to  the  Gods  his  hands 
In  prayer  for  their  compassion,  none  can  err. 

So  saying,  he  bade  the  maiden  o*er  the  rest, 
Chief  in  authority,  pour  on  his  hands 
Pure  water,  for  the  maiden  at  his  side  •        38S 

^ith  ewer  charged  and  laver,  stood   prepared. 
He  laved  his  hands;   then,  taking  from  the  Queen 
The  goblet,  in  his  middle  area  stood 
Pouring  libation  with  his  eyes  upturned 
Heaven- ward  devout,  and  thus  his  prayer  preferred.      390 

Jove,  great  and  glorious  above  all,  who  rulest. 
On  Ida's  summit  seated,  all  below  ! 
Grant  me  arrived  within  Achilles'  tent 
Kindness  to  meet  and  pity,  and  oh  send 
Thy  messenger  or  ere  I  go,  the  bird  39s 

Thy  favorite  most,  surpassing  all  in  strength. 
At  my  right  hand,  which  seeing,  I  shall  tend 
With  better  hope  toward  the  fleet  of  Greece. 

He  ended,  at  whose  prayer,  incontinent, 
Jove  sent  his  eagle,  surest  of  all  signs,  400 

The  black-plumed  bird  voracious,  Morphnos"  named. 
And  Percnos.*^     Wide  as  the  well-guarded  door 
Of  some  rich  potentate  his  vans  he  spread 
On  either  side  ;   they  saw  him  on  the  right. 
Skimming  the  towers  of  Troy;   glad  they  beheld         406 
That  omen,  and  all  felt  their  hearts  consoled. 

Delay'd  not  then  the  hoary  King,  but  quick 
Ascending  to  his  seat,  his  coursers  urged 
Through  vestibule  and  sounding  porch  abroad. 
The  four-wheerd  litter  led,  drawn  by  the  mules  410 

Which  sage  Idseus  managed,  behind  whom 
Went  Priam,  plying  with  the  scourge  his  steeds 
Continual  through  the  town,  while  all  his  friends, 
Following  their  sovereign  with  dejected   hearts. 
Lamented  him  as  going  to  his  death.  41^ 

But  when  from  Ilium's  gate  into  the   plain 

"  [The  word*  both  flignify-«ible.]— Ta. 
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They  had  descended,  then  the  8on«-in-law 

or  Priam,  and  his  sons,  to  Troj  return 'd. 

Nor  they,  now  traversing  the  plain,  the  note 

Escaped  of  Jove  the  Thunderer ;   he  beheld  430 

Compassionate  the  venerable  King, 

And  thus  his  own  son  Mercury  bespake. 

Mercury  !    (for  above  all  others   thou 
Delightest  to  associate  with  mankind 
Familiar,  whom  thou  wilt  winning  with  ease  421 

To  converse  free)  go  thou,  and  so  conduct 
Priam  into  the  Grecian  camp,  that  none 
Of  all  the  numerous   Danai  may  see 
Or  mark   him,  till  he  reach  Achilles'  tent 

He  spake,  nur   the  ambassador  of  heaven  430 

The  Argicide  delay*d,  but  bound  in  haste 
His  undecaying  sandals  to  his  feet. 
Golden,   divine,  which  waft  him  o*er  the  floods 
Swift  as  the  wind,  and  o*er  the  boundless  earth. 
He  took  his  rod  with  which  he  charms  to  sleep  435 

All  eyes,  and  theirs  who  sleep  opens  again. 
Arm'd  with  that  rod,  forth  flew  the  Argicide. 
At  Ilium  and  the  Hellespontic  shores 
Arriving   sudden,  a  king's  son  he  seem'd. 
Now  clothing  first  his  ruddy  cheek  with  down,  440 

Which  is  youth's  loveliest  season;   so  disguised, 
His  progress  he  began.     They  now  (the  tomb 
Magnificent  of  Ilus  past)  beside 
The   river  stay'd  the  mules  and  steeds  to  drink. 
For  twilight  dimm'd  the  fields.     Idsus  first  446 

Perceived  him  near,  and  Priam  thus  bespake. 

Think,  son  of  Dardanus !   for  we  have  need 
Of  our  best  thought.     I  see  a  warrior.     Now, 
Now  we  shall  die  ;   I  know  it.     Turn  we  qj^ick 
Our  steeds  to  flight ;  or  let  us  clasp  his  knees  460 

And  his  compassion  suppliant  essay. 

Terror  and  consternation  at  that  sound 
The  mind  of  Priam  felt ;  erect  the  hair 
Bristled  his  limbs,  and  with  amaze  he  stood 
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Motionless.     But  the  God,  meantiine,  approach'd,         45s 
And,  seizing  ancient    Priam's  liand,  inquired. 

Whither,  my  father !   in  the  dewy  night 
Drivest  thou  thy  mules  and  steeds,    while  others  sleep! 
And  fear'st  thou  not  the  fiery  host*of  Greece, 
Thy   foes  implacable,  so  nigh  at  hand  ?  460 

Of  whom  should  any,  through  the  shadow  dun 
Of  flitting  night,  discern  thee  bearing  forth 
80  rich  a  charge,  then  what  wouldst  thou  expect? 
Thoq  art  not  young  thyself,  nor  with  the  aid 
Of  this  thine  ancient  servant,  strong  enough  465 

Force  to  repulse,  should  any  threaten  force. 
But  injury  fear  none  or  harm  from  me ; 
I  rather  much  from  harm  by  other  bauds 
Would  save  thee,  thou  resemblest  so  my  sire. 

Whom  answer'd  godlike  Priam,  hoar  with  age.  470 

My  son!  weU  spoken.     Thou   hast  judged  aiighu 
Yet  even  me  some  Deity  protects 
Thus  far;   to  whom  I  owe  it   that  I  meet 
So  seasonably  one  like  thee,  in   form 
So  admirable,  and  in  mind  discreet  475 

As  thou  art  beautiful.     Blest  parents,  thine ! 

To  whom  the  messenger  of  heaven  again. 
The  Argicide.     Oh  ancient  and  revered ! 
Thou  hast  well  spoken  all.     Yet  this  declare. 
And  with  sincerity  ;    bear'st  thou  away  48O 

Into  some  foreign  country,  for  the  sake 
Of  safer  custody,  this  precious  charge  7 
Or,   urged  by  fear,  forsake  ye  all  alike 
Troy's  sacred  towers  !   since  he  whom  thou  hast  lost. 
Thy  noble  son,  was  of  excelling  worth  486 

In  arms,  and  nought  inferior  to  the  Greeks. 

Then  thu^  the  godlike  Priam,  hoary  King. 
But  tell  me  first  who  Thou  art,  and  from  whom 
Descended,  loveliest  youth  !   who  hast  the  fate 
So  well  of  my  unhappy  son  rehearsed  ?  490 

To  whom  the  herald  Mercury  replied. 
Thy  questions,  venerable  sire!   proposed 
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Concerning  noble  Hector,  are  desi^n'd 

To  prove  me.     Him,  not  seldom,  with  these  eyes 

In  man-ennobling  fight  I  hare  beheld  195 

Most  active ;  saw  him  when  he  thinned  the  Greekii 

With  his  sharp  spear,  and  drove  them  to  the  ships. 

Amazed  we  stood  to  notice  him ;  for  ns. 

Incensed  against  the  mler  of  our  host, 

Achilles  suffer'd  not  to  share  the  fight.  BOO 

I  serve  Achilles ;   the  same  gallant  bark 

Brought  us,  and  of  the   Myrmidons  am  I, 

Son  of  Polyctor;    wealthy  is  my  sire, 

And  such  in  years  as  thou;   six  sons   he  hath. 

Beside  myself  the  seventh,  and  (the  lots  east  6O6 

Among  us  all)  mine  sent   me  to  the  wars. 

That  I  have  left  the  ships,  seeking  the  plain, 

The  cause  is   this ;   the  Greeks,  at  break  of  day. 

Will  compass,  arm*d,  the  city,  for  they  loathe 

To  sit  inactive,  neither  can  the  chiefs  SIO 

Restrain  the  hot  impatience  of  the  host. 

Then  godlike  Priam  answer  thus  returned. 
If  of  the  band  thou  be  of  Peleus'  son, 
Achilles,  tell  me  undisguised  the  truth. 
My  son,  subsists  he  still,  or  hath  thy  chief  sig 

Limb  after  limb  given  him  to  his  dogs  ? 

Him  answer'd  then  the  herald  of  the   skies. 
Oh  venerable  sir!  him  neither  dogs  , 

Have  eaten  yet,  nor  fowls,  but  at  the  ships 
His  body,  and  within  Achilles'  tent  520 

Neglected  lies.     Twelve  days  he  so  hath  lain ; 
Yet  neither  worm  which  diets  on   the  brave 
In  battle  fallen,  hath  eaten  him,  or  taint 
Invaded.     He  around  Patroclus'  tomb 
Drags  him  indeed  pitiless,  oft  as  day  525 

Reddens  the   east,  yet  safe  from  blemish  still 
His  corse  remains.     Thou  wouldst,  thyself,  admire 
Seeing  how  fresh  the  dew-drops,  as  he  lies. 
Rest  on  him,  and  his  blood  is  cleansed  away 
That  not  a  stain  is  left    Even  his  wounds  630 
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(For  many  a  wound  ihey  grave  him)  all  are  elosed* 
Bach  care  the  blessed  Gods  have  of  thy  son. 
Dead  as  he  is,  whom  living  much  they  loved. 

80  he;  then,  glad,  the  ancient  King  replied. 
Good  is  it,  oh  my  son  !    to  yield  the  Gods  535 

Their  just  demands.     My   boy,  while  yet  he   lived. 
Lived  not  unmindful  of  the  worship  due 
To  the  Olympian  powers,  who,  therefore,  him 
Remember,  even  in  the  bands  of  death. 
Come  then — this  beauteous  cup  take  at  my  hand —      640 
Be  thou  my  guard,  and,  if  the  Gods  permit, 
My  guide,  till  to  Achilles*  tent  I  come. 

Whom  answered  then  the  messenger  of  heaven. 
Sir!   thou  perceivest  me  young,  and  art  disposed 
To  try  my  virtue  ;   but  it  shall  not  fail.  541 

Thou  bidd*st  me  at  thine  hand  a  gift  accept. 
Whereof  Achilles  knows  not ;   but  I    fear 
Achilles,  and  on  no  account  should  dare 
Defraud  him,  lest  some  evil  find  me  next. 
But  thee  I  would  with  pleasure  hence  conduct  550 

Even  to  glorious  Argos,  over  sea 
Or  over  land,  nor  any,  through  contempt 
Of  such  a  guard,  should  dare  to  do  thee  wrong. 

So  Mercury,  and  to  the  chariot  seat 
Upspringing,  seized  at  once  the  lash  and  reins,  555 

And  ^ith  fresh  vigor  mules  and  steeds  inspired. 
Arriving  at  the  foss  and  towers,  they  found 
The  guard  preparing  now  their  evening  cheer, 
All  whom  the  Argicide  with  sudden  sleep 
Oppressed,  then  oped  the  gates,  thrust  back  the  bars,  660 
And  introduced,  with  all  his  litter-load 
Of  costly  gifts,  the  venerable  King. 
But  when  they  reached  the  tent  for  Peleus*  son 
Raised  by  the  Myrmidons  (with  trunks  of  pine 
They  built  it,  lopping  smooth  the  boughs  away,  566 

Then  spread  with  shaggy  mowings  of  the  mead 
Its  lofty  roof,  and  with  a  spacious  court 
Surrounded  it,  all  fenced  with  driven  stakea ; 
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One  bar  alone  of  pine  secured  the  door, 

Which  ask'd  three  Grecians  with  united  force  STO 

To  thrust  it  to  its  place,  and  three  again 

To  thrust  it  back,  although  Achilles  oft 

Would  heave  it  to  the  door  himself  alone ;) 

Then  Hermes,  benefactor  of  mankind. 

That  bar  displacing  for  the  King  of  Troy,  875 

Gave  entrance  to  himself  and  to  his  gifts 

For  Peleus'  son  design 'd,  and  from  the  seat 

Alighting,  thus  his  speech  to  Priam  turn*d. 

Oh  ancient  Priam !   an  immortal  God 
Attends  thee  ;    I  am  Hermes,  by  command  geo 

Of  Jove  my  father  thy  appointed  guide. 
But  1  return.     I  will  not,  entering  here. 
Stand  in  Achilles'  sight ;  immortal  Powers 
May  not  so  unreservedly  indulge 

Creatui^s  of  mortal  kind.     But  enter  thou,  585 

Embrace  his  knees,  and  by  his  father  both 
And  by  his  Goddess  mother  sue  to  him. 
And  by  his  son,  that  his  whole  heart  may  melt 

So  Hermes  spake,  and  to  the  skies  again 
Ascended.     Then  leap'd  Priam  to  the  ground,  690 

Leaving  Idaeus  ;  he,  the  mules  and  steeds 
Watch'd,  while  the  ancient  King  into  the  tent* 
Proceeded  of  Achilles  dear  to  Jove. 
Him   there  he  found,  and  sitting  found  apart 
His  fellow-warriors,  of  whom  two  alone  695 

Served  at  his  side,  Alciir.us,  branch  of  Mara 
And  brave  Automedon ;   he  had  himself 
Supp'd  newly,  and  the  board  stood  unremoved. 
Unseen  of  all  huge  Priam  entered,  stood 
Near  to  Achilles,  clasp'd  his  knees,  and  kiss*d  600 

Those  terrible  and  homicidal  hands 
That  had  destroyed  so  many  of  his  sons. 
As  when  a  fugitive  for  blood  the  house 
Of  some  chief  enters  in  a  foreign   land. 
All  gaze,  astonish'd  at  the  sudden  guest,  606 

So  gazed  Achilles  seeing  Priam  there. 
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And  so  stood  dl  Mtoaish'd,   each  his  eyes 
la  silence  fastening  on  his  fellow's  face. 
But  Priam  kneel'd,  and  suppliant  thus  began. 

Think,  oh  Achilles,  semblance  of  the   Gods !  610 

On  thy  own  father  full  of  days  like  me. 
And  trembling  on  the  gloomy  rerge  of  life.'* 
8ome  neighbor  chief,  it  may  be,  even  now 
Oppresses  him,  and  there  is  none  at  hand. 
No  friend  to  succor  him  in  his  distress.  616 

Yet,  doubtless,  hearing  that  Achilles  liyes. 
He  still  rejoices,   hoping,  day  by  day, 
That  one   day  he  shall  see  the  face  again 
Of  his  own  son   from  distant  Troy  retucn'd. 
But  me  no  comfort  cheers,  whose  bravest  sons,  620 

So  late  the  flower  of  Ilium,  all  are  slain. 
'When  Greece  came  hither,  I  had  fifty  sons ; 
Nineteen  were  children  of  one  bed,  the  rest      « 
Born  of  my  concubines.     A   numerous  house! 
But  fiery  Mars  hath  thinn'd  it.     One  1  had,  626 

One,  more  than  all  my  sons  the  strength  of  Troy, 
Whom  standing  for  his  country  thou  hast  slain — 
Hector — his  body  to  redeem  I  come 
Into  Achaia's  fleet,  bringing,  myself. 
Ransom* inestimable  to  thy  tent.  630 

Reverence   the  Gods,  Achilles !   recollect 
Thy  father;   for  his  sake   compassion  show 
To  me  more  pitiable  still,  who  draw 
Home  to  my  lips  (humiliation  yet 
Unseen  on  earth)  his  hand  who  slew  my  son.  635 

So  saying,  he  wakenM  in  his  soul  regret 
Of  his  own  sire ;  softly  he  placed  his  hand 
On  Priam*s  hand,  and  push'd  him  gently  away. 

>*  Priiim  begins  not  with  a  display  of  the  treasures  he  has  brought  for  the 
redemption  of  Hector's  body,  but  with  a  pathetic  address  to  the  feelings  of 
Achilles.  Homer  well  Icnew  that  neither  gold  nor  silver  would  influence  the 
heart  of  a  young  and  generous  warrior,  but  that  persuasion  would.  The  old 
king  therefore,  with  a  judicious  abruptness,  avails  himself  of  his  most  power- 
Ail  plea  at  once,  and  seizes  the  eympathj  of  the  hero,  before  he  has  time  to 
recollect  who  it  is  that  addrsases  bioL 
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Remembrance  melted  both.     Rolling  before 

Achilles*  feet,  Priam   his  son  deplored  64q 

Wide-slaughtering  Hector,  and  Achilles  wept 

By  turns  his  fitther,  and  by  turns  his  friend 

Patroclus;   sounds  of  sorrow  fill'd  the  tent. 

But  when,  at  length  satiate,  Achilles  felt 

His  heart  from  grief,  and  all  his  frame  relieved,  $45 

Upstarting  from  his  seat,  with  pity  moved 

Of  Priam's  silver  locks  and  silver  beard. 

He  raised  the  ancient  father  by  his  hand, 

Whom  in  wing*d  accents  kind  he  thus  bespake. 

Wretched  indeed  !   ah  what  must  thou  have  felt !      660 
How  hast  thou  dared  to  seek  alone  the  fleet 
Of  the  Achaians,  and  his  face  by  whom 
80  many  of  thy  valiant  sons  have  fallen?  ^ 

Thou  hast  a  heart  of  iron,  terror-proof,  ^ 

Come — sit  beside  me — let  us,  if  we  may,  6M 

Great  mourners  both,  bid  sorrow  sleep  awhile. 
There  is  no  profit  of  our  sighs  and  tears ; 
For  thus,  exempt  from  care  themselves,  the  Gods 
Ordain  man's  miserable  race  to  mourn. 
Fast  by  the  threshold  of  Jove's  courts  are  placed       eao 
Two  casks,  one  stored  with  evil,  one  with  good. 
From  which  the  God  dispenses  as  he   wills. 
For  whom  the  glorious  Thunderer  mingles  both, 
He  leads  a  life   checker'd    with   good  and  ill 
Alternate;  but  to  whom  he  gives  unmix*  66S 

The  bitter  cup,  he  makes  that  man  a  curse, 
His  name  becomes  a  by-word  of  reproach. 
His  strength  is  hunger-bitten,  and  he  walks 
The  blessed  earth,  unblest,  go  where  he  may. 
So  was  my  father  Peleus  at  his  birth  670 

Nobly  endow'd  with  plenty  and  with  wealth 
Distinguish'd  by  the  Gods  past  all  mankind. 
Lord  of  the  Myrmidons,  and,  though  a  man. 
Yet  match'd  from  heaven  with  an  immortal  bride. 
But  even  him  the  Gods  afflict,  a  son  675 

Refusing  him,  who  might  possess  his  throne 
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HereaAer  ;   for  mjtelf,  his  only  heir« 

Pass  u  a  dream,  and  while  I  live,  instead 

Of  solacing  his  age,  here  sit,  before 

Your  distant  walls,  the  scourge  of  thee  and  thine.         Geo 

Thee  also,  ancient  Priam,  we  hare  heard 

Reported,  once  possessor  of  such  wealth 

As  neither  Lesbos,  seat  of  Macar,  owns. 

Nor  eastern  Phrygia,  nor  yet  all  the  ports 

Of  Hellespont,  but  thou  didst  pass  them  all  086 

In  riches,  and  in  number  of  thy  sons. 

But  since  the  Powers  of  heaven  brought  on  thy  land 

This  fatal  war,  battle  and  deeds  of  death    v 

Always  surround  the  city  where  thou  reign'st. 

Cense,  therefore,  from  unprofitable  tears,  eOO 

«hich,  ere  they  raise  thy  son  to  life  again 
all,  doubtless,  find  fresh  cause  for  which  to  flow. 

To  whom  the  ancient  King  godlike  replied, 
tiero,  forbear.     No  seat  is  here  for  me. 
While  Hector  lies  unburied  in  your  camp.  g95 

Loose  him,  and  loose  him  now,  that  with  these  eyes 
I  may  behold  my  son;   accept  a  price 
Magnificent,  which  may'st  thou  long  enjoy. 
And,  since  my  life  was  precious  in  thy  sight, 
May'st  thou  revisit  safe  thy  native  shore  !  700 

To  whom  Achilles,  lowering,  and  in  wrath.'* 
Urge  me  no  longer,  at  a  time  like  this. 
With  that  harsh  note  ;   I  am  already  inclined 
To  loose  him.     Thetis,  my  own  mother  came 
Herself  on  that  same  errand,  sent  from  Jove.  70s 

Priam  !     I  understand   thee  well.     I  know 
That,  by  some  God  conducted,  thou  hast  reach'd 
Achaia's  fleet;    for,  without  aid  divine, 
No  mortal  even  in  his  prime  of  youth. 
Had  dared  the  attempt ;    guards  vigilant  as  ours  710 

**  [Mortified  to  see  his  j|,'enero9ity,  after  so  much  kindness  shoMm  lo  Priam, 
Btill  distrusted,  and  thit  tht;  iinpnticnce  of  the  old  king  threatened  to  deprive 
him  of  all  opportunity  to  do  gracefully  what  he  could  not  be  expected  to  do 
willingly.]— Ta. 
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He  should  not  easily  elade^  such  gates. 

So  massy,  should  not  easily  unbar. 

Thou,  therefore,  rex  me  not  in  my  distress. 

Lest  I  abhor  to  see  thee  in  my  tent. 

And,  borne  beyond  all  limits,  set  at  nought  715 

Thee,  and  thy  prayer,  and  the  command  of  Jore* 

He  said ;   the  old  King  trembled,  and  obey'd. 
Then  sprang  Pelides  like  a  lion  forth. 
Not  sole,  but  with  his  two  attendant  friends 
Alcimus  and  Automedon  the  braye,  720 

For  them  (Patroclus  slain)  he  honor'd  most 
Of  all  the  Myrmidons.     They  from  the  yoke 
Released  both  steeds  and  mules,  then  introduced 
And  placed  the  herald  of  the  hoary  King. 
They  lighten'd  next  the  litter  of  its  charge  725 

Inestimable,  leaving  yet  behind 
Two  mantles  and  a  vest,  that,  not  unveil'd. 
The  body  might  be  borne  back  into  Troy. 
Then,  calling  forth  his  women,  them  he  bade 
Lave  and  anoint  the  body,  but  apart,  730 

Lest  haply  Priam,  noticing  his  son. 
Through  stress  of  grief  should  give  resentment  scope. 
And  irritate  by  some  affront  himself 
To  slay  him,  in  despite  of  Jove's  commands.^* 
Th^,  therefore,  laving  and  anointing  first  735 

The  body,  cover'd  it  with  cloak  and  vest ; 
Then,  Peleus*  son  disposed  it  on  the  bier. 
Lifting  it  from  the  ground,  and  his  two  friends 
Together  heaved  it  to  the  royal  wain. 
Achilles,  last,  groaning,  his  friend  invoked.  740 

'<  [To  control  anger  argues  a  great  mind— ind  to  avoid  occasions  that  may 
betray  one  into  it,  argues  a  still  greater.  An  obserration  that  should  suggest 
itself  to  us  with  no  little  force,  when  Aciiilles,  not  remarkable  either  for  pa- 
tience  or  meekness,  exhorts  Priam  10  bt^ware  of  provoking  him ;  and  when 
having  cleansed  the  body  of  Hector  and  covered  it,  he  places  it  himself  in 
the  litter,  lest  his  father,  seeing  how  indecently  he  had  treated  it,  should  be 
exasperated  at  the  sight,  and  by  some  passionate  reproach  exasperate  him- 
self also.  For  that  a  person  so  singularly  irascible  and  of  a  temper  hir&h  as 
his,  should  not  only  be  aware  of  his  infirmity,  but  even  guard  against  it  with 
•0  much  precautioD,  evldcuct^s  a  prudvnce  truly  iroDderful.^PlutBrch.}— Tm. 
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Pfttrodos!  dioiild  the  t»dkk§B  reach  thine  ear. 
Although  ih  Ade«,  that  I  have  released 
The  noble  Hedor  at  hk  father's  suit, 
Reseot  it  not;   no  sordid  gifts  have  paid 
His  ransom-priee,  which  thou  shalt  also  share.  74^ 

So  8a3ring,  Achilles  to  his  tent  returned. 
And  on  the  splendid  conch  whence  he  had  risen 
Again  reclined,  opposite  to  the  seat 
Of  Priam,  whom  the  hero  thus  bespake. 

Priam!   at  thy  request  thy  son  b  loosed,  799 

And  lying  on  his  bier ;   at  dawn  of  day 
Thou  shalt  both  see  him  and  convey  him  hence 
Thyself  to  Troy.     But  take  we  now  repast; 
For  even  bright-hair'd  Niobe  her  food 
Forgat  not,  though  of  children  twelve  bereft,  755 

Of  daughters  six,  and  of  six  blooming  sons. 
Apollo  these  struck  from  his  silver  bow. 
And  those  shaft^armM  Diana,  both  incensed 
That  oft  Latona's  children  and  her  own 
Numbering,  she  scom*d  the  Groddess  who  had  borne    76O 
Two  only,  while  herself  had  twelve  to  boast. 
Vain  boast !   those  two  sufficed  to  slay  them  alL 
Nine  days  they   welter'd  in  their  blood,  no  man 
Was  found  to  bury  them,  for  Jove  had  changed 
To  stone  the  people;   but  themselves,  at  last,  755 

The  Powers  of  heaven  entomb'd  them  on  the  tenth. 
Yet  even  she,  once  satisfied  with  tears,  * 

Remembered  food  ;  and  now  the  rocks  among 
And  pathless  solitudes  of  Sipylus, 

The  rumor'd  cradle  of  the  nymphs  who  dance  770 

On  AcheloQs*  banks,  although  to  stone 
TransformM,  she  broods  her  heaven-inflicted  woes. 
Come,  then,  my  venerable  guest !   take  we 
Refreshment  also ;   once  arrived  in  Troy 
With  thy  dear  son,  thou  shalt  have  time  to  weep        775 
Sufficient,  nor  without  most  weighty  cause. 

So  spake  Achilles,  and,  upstarting,  slew 
A  sheep  white-fleeced,  which  his  attendanto  flay'd. 
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And  busOy  and  with  much  skill  their  task 

Administering,  fint  scored  the  rianda  well,  780 

Then  pierced  them  with  the  spits,  and  when  the  roast 

Was  finish 'd,  drew  them  from  the  spits  again. 

And  now,  Automedon  dispensed  around 

The  polish'd  board  bread  in  neat  basketo  piled. 

Which  done,  Achilles  portion'd  out  to  each  m 

His  share,  and  all  assail'd  the  ready  feast. 

But  when  nor  hunger  more  nor  thirst  thej  felt, 

Dardanian  Priam,  wond'ring  at  his  bulk 

And  beauty  (for  he  seem'd  some  God  from  hearen) 

Gazed  on  Achilles,  while  Achilles  held  no 

Not  less  in  admiration  of  his  looks 

Benign,  and  of  his  gentle  conyerse  wise. 

Gazed  on  Dardanian  Priam,   and,  at  length 

(The  eyes  of  each  gratified   to  the  full) 

The  ancient  King  thus  to  Achilles  spake.  791 

Hero !   dismiss  us  now  each  to  our  bed. 
That  there  at  ease  reclined,  we  may  enjoy 
Sweet  sleep;  for  never  have  these  eyelids  closed 
Since  Hector  fell   and  died,  but  without  cease 
I  mourn,  and  nourishing  unn  umber d  woes*  aOO 

Have  roird  me  in  the    ashes  of  my  courts. 
But  I  hare   now  both  tasted  food,  and  given 
Wine   to  my  lips,  untested  till  with  thee. 

So  he,  and  at  his  word  Achilles  bade 
His  train  beneath  his  portico  prepare  806 

With  all  dispatch  two  couches,  purple  rugs. 
And  arras,  and  warm  mantles  over  all. 
Forth  went  the  women  bearing  lights,  and  spread 
A  couch  for  each,  when  feigning  needful  fear,^* 
Achilles  thus  his  speech  to  Priam  tum'd.  810 

My  aged  guest  beloved  ;   sleep  thou  without ; 

^  [*EinK$fToitiiav.  Clarke  renders  the  word  in  this  piAce^falso  meik  huUfu, 
and  Eustathlas  says  that  Achilles  suggested  such  cause  of  fear  to  Priam,  to 
excuse  his  lodging  him  in  an  exterior  part  of  the  tent.  The  general  import 
oi  the  Greek  word  is  sarcaatic,  but  here  it  aignifiea  rather^to  intimtdats. 
Sse  alK>  Dader.h-Tm. 
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Lett  some  Achmimn  diief  (for  such  are  wool 

Ofttiines,  here  sitting,  to  consult  with  me) 

Hither  repair;   of  whom  should  any  chance 

To  spy  thee  through  the  gloom,  he  would  at  once       816 

Conrey  the  tale  to  Agamemnon's  ear, 

Whence  hindrance  might  arise,  and  the  release 

Haply  of  Heotor*s  hody  be  delay*d. 

But  answer  me  with  truth.     How  many  days 

Wouldst  thou  assign  to  the  funereal  rites  820 

Of  noble  Hector,  for  so  long  I  mean 

Myself  to  rest,  and  keep  the  host  at  home  ? 

Then  thus  the  ancient  Ring  godlike  replied. 
If  thou  indeed  be  willing  that  we  gire 
Burial  to  noble  Hector,  by  an  act  Stt 

8o  generous,  O  Achilles  !    me  thou  shalt 
Much  gratify;   for  we  are  shut,  thou  know'st, 
In  Ilium  close,  and  fuel  must  procure 
From  Ida's  side  remote;   fear,  too,  hath  seized 
On  all  our  people.     Therefore   thus  I  say.  83U 

Nine  days  we  wish  to   mourn  him  in  the  house; 
To  his  interment  we  would  give  the  tenth, 
And  to  the  public  banquet;   the  eleventh 
Shall  see  us  build  his  tomb ;   and  on  the  twelfth 
(If  war  we  must)  we  will  to  war  again.  83B 

To  whom  Achilles,  matchless  in  the  race. 
So  be  it,  ancient  Priam  !   I  will  curb 
Twelve  days  the   rage  of  war,  at  thy  desire.'* 

He  spake,  and  at  his  wrist  the  right  hand  g^rasp'd 
Of  the  old  sovereign,  to  dispel  his  fear.  840 

Then  in  the  vestibule  4he  herald  slept 
And  Priam,  prudent  both,  but  Peleus'  son 
In  the  interior  tent,  and  at  his  side 
Brisdis,  with  transcendent  beauty  adorn'd. 

>*  The  poet  here  Bhows  the  importance  of  Ach  lies  in  the  army.  Aga- 
memnon is  the  general,  yet  ail  the  chief  commanders  appeal  to  him  for  ad- 
Tioe,  and  on  his  own  authority  he  promises  Priam  a  cessation  of  arms. 
Giving  his  liand  to  confirm  the  promise,  agrees  with  the  custom  of  the 
present  day. 
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Now  all,  til  night,  by  gentle  sleep  snbdiiedt  MS 

Both  Gods  and  chariot-ruling  warriore  lay, 
But  not  the  benefactor  of  mankind, 
Hermes;   him  sleep  seized  not,  but  deep  he  mueed 
How  likeliest  from  aroirl  the  Grecian  fleet 
He  might  deliver  by  the  guard  unseen  850 

The  King  of  Ilium ;   at  his  head  he  stood 
In  vision,  and  the  senior  thus  bespake. 

Ah  heedless  and  secure !   hast  thou  no  dread 
Of  mbchief,  ancient  King,  that  thus  by  foes 
Thou  sleep*st  surrounded,  luH'd  by  the  consent  866 

And  sufferance  of  Achilles?   Thou  hast  given 
Much  for  redemption  of  thy  darling  son. 
But  thrice  that  sum  thy  sons  who  still  survive 
Must  give  to  Agamemnon  and  the  Greeks 
For  thy  redemption,  should. they  know  thee   here.        860 

He  ended  ;   at  the  sound  alarm'd  upsprang 
The  King,  and  roused  his  herald.     Hermes  yoked 
Himself  both  mules  and  steeds,  and  through  the  camp 
Drove  them  incontinent,  by  all  unseen. 

Soon  as  the  windings  of  the  stream  they  reach'd,    866 
Deep-eddied  Xanthus,  progeny  of  Jove, 
Mercury  the  Olympian  summit  sought. 
And  saffron-vested  morn  o'erspread  the  earth, 
^hey,  loud  lamenting,  to  the  city  drove 
Their  steeds;  the  mules  close  follow*d  with  the  dead. 
Nor  warrior  yet,  nor  cinctured  matron  knew  871 

Of  all  in  Ilium  aught  of  their  approach, 
Cassandra  sole  except.     She,  beautiful 
As  golden   Venus,  mounted  on  the  height 
Of  Pergamus,  her  father  first  discerned,  876 

Borne  on  his  chariot-seat  erect,  and  knew 
The  herald  heard  so  oft  in  echoing  Troy  ; 
Him  also   on  his  bier  outstretch *d  she  mark'd. 
Whom   the   mules  drew.     Then,    shrieking,   through   the 

streets 
She  ran  of  Troy,  and  loud  proclaimed  the  sight  880 

Ye  sons  of  Ilium  and  ye  daughters,  haste, 
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Haste  all  to  look  on  Hector,  if  ye  e*er 

With  joy  beheld  him,  while  he  yet  suirired. 

From  fight  returoing;   for  all  Ilium  erst 

In  him,  and  all  her  citizens  rejoiced.  886 

She  spake.     Then  neither  male   nor  female  more 
In  Troy  reraain'd,  such  sorrow  seized  on  all. 
Issuing  from  the  city-gate,  they  met 
Priam  conducting,  sad,  the  body  home. 
And,  foremost  of  them  all,  the  mother  flew  ggg 

And  wife  of  Hector  to  the  bier,  on  which 
Their  tom-ofif  tresses  with  unsparing  hands 
They  shower *d,  while  all  the  people  wept  aronnd. 
All  day,  and  to  the  going  down  of  day 
They  thus  had  mourn'd  the  dead  before  the  gates,       8Bi 
Had  not  their  Sovereign  from  his  chariot-seat 
Thus  spoken  to  the  multitude  around. 

Fall  back  on  either  side,  and  let  the  mules 
Pass  on;   the  body  in  my  palace  once 
Deposited,  ye  then  may  weep  your  fill.  900 

He  said  ;   they,  opening,  gave  the  litter  way. 
Arrived  within  the  royal  house,  they  stretch 'd 
The  breathless  Hector  on  a  sumptuous  bed. 
And  singers  placed  beside  him,  who  should  chant 
The  strain  funereal ;  they  with  many  a  groan  9O6 

The  dirge  began,  and  still,  at  every  close. 
The  female  train  with  many  a  groan  replied. 
Then,  in  the  midst,  Andromache  white-arm*d 
Between  her  palms  the  dreadful  Hector's  head 
Pressing,  her  lamentation  thus   began.  910 

*^  My  hero !   thou  hast  fallen  in  prime  of  life. 
Me  leaving  here  desolate,  and  the  fruit 
Of  our  ill-fated  loves,  a  helpless  child. 
Whom  grown  to  manhood  I  despair  to  see. 
For  ere   that  day  arrive,  down  from  her  height  915 

17  This  lament  of  Andromache  may  be  compared  to  her  pathetic  addresi 
to  Hector  in  the  scene  at  the  Scaean  g&tf..  It  forma  indeed,  a  most  beaotl- 
fill  and  eloquent  pendant  to  that.— Fblton. 
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Precipitated  shall  this   city  hU^ 

Sioce  thou  hast  perish'd  once  her  sure  defeace. 

Faithful  protector  of  her  spotless)  wives. 

And  all  their  little  ones.     Those  wives  shall  soon 

In  Grecian  harks  capacious  hence   be  borne,  920 

And  I  among  the  rest.     But  thee,  my  child ! 

Either  thy  fate  shall  with  thy  mother  send 

Captive  into  a  land  where  thou  shalt  serve 

In  sordid  drudgery  some  cruel  lord, 

Or  haply  some  Achaian  here,  thy  hand  926 

Seizing,  shall  hurl  thee  from  a  turret- top 

To  a  sad  death,  avenging  brother,  son. 

Or  father  by  the  hands  of  Hector  slain ; 

For  he  made  many  a  Grecian  bite  the  ground. 

Thy  father,  boy,  bore  never  into  fight  930 

A  milky  mind,  and  for  that  self-same  cause 

Is  now  bewail *d  in  every  house  of  Troy. 

Sorrow  unutterable  thou  hast  caused 

Thy  parents,  Hector  I   but  to  me  hast  left 

Largest  bequest  of  misery,  to  whom,  93S 

Dying,  thou  neither  didst  thy  arms  extend 

Forth  from  thy  bed,  nor  gavest  me  precious  word 

To  be  remember'd  day  and  night  with  tears. 

So  spake  she  weeping,  whom  her  maidens  all 
With  sighs  accompanied,  and  her  complaint  940 

Mingled  with  sobs  Hecuba  next  began. 

Ah  Hector!   dearest  to  thy  mother's  heart 
Of  all  her  sons,  much    must  the  Gods  have  lovej 
Thee  living,  whom,  though  dead,  they  thus  preserve. 
What  son  soever  of  our  house  beside  945 

Achilles  took,  over  the  barren  deep 
To  Samos,  Imbrus,  or  to  Lemnos  girt 
With  rocks  inhospitable,  him  he  sold  ; 
But  thee,  by  his  dread  spear  of  life  deprived. 
He  dragg'd  and  dragg'd  around  Patroclus'  tomb,  950 

As  if  to  raise  again  his  friend  to  life 
Whom   thou   hadst  vanquished ;    yet  he  raised  him  not 
But  as  for  thee,  thou  liest  here  with  dew 
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Besprinkled,  fresh  m  a  young  plant, ^'  and  more 
Resemblest  some  fair  youth  by  gentle  shafts  955 

Of  Phcebus  pierced,  than  one  in  battle  slain. 

So  spake  the  Queen,  exciting  in   all  hearts 
Sorrow  immeasurable,  after  whom 
Thus  Helen,  third,  her  lamentation  pour'd. 

*'Ah  dearer  far  than  all  my  brothers  else  960 

Of  Priam's  house!  for  being  Paris'  spouse. 
Who  brought  me  (would  I  had  first  died  !)  to  Troy* 
I  call  thy   brothers  mine  ;   since  forth  I  came 
From  Sparta,  it  is  now  the   twentieth  year. 
Yet  never  heard  I  once   hard  speech  from  thee.  gss 

Or  taunt  morose,  but  if  it  ever  chanced, 
That  of  thy  father's  house  female  or  male 
Blamed  me,  and  even  if  herself  the  Queen 
(For  in  the  King,  whatever  befell,  I  found 
Always  a  father)  thou  hast  interposed  970 

Thy  gentle   temper  and   thy  gentle  speech 
To  soothe  them  ;   therefore,  with  the  same  sad  drops 
Thy  fate,  oh  Hector!    and  my  own  I   weep; 
For  other  friend  within  the  ample  bounds 
Of  Ilium  have  1  none,  nor  hope  to  hear  97s 

Rind  word  again,  with  horror  view'd  by  all. 

So  Helen  spake  weeping,   to  whom  with  groans 
The  countless  multitude  replied,  and  thus 
Their  ancient  sovereign  next  his  people  charged. 

Ye  Trojans,  now  bring  fuel  home,  nor  fear  geo 

Close  «mbush  of  the  Greeks;  Achilles'  self 
Gave  me,  at  my  dismission  from  hb  fleet. 
Assurance,  that  from  hostile  force  secure 

u  [This,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is  a  probable  sense  of  rp9efmnt. — He 
derives  it  oiro  rwf  v««5-i  vt^av^tav  m  yrn  ^vtup. — See  Vilioisson.] — ^Ta. 

1'  Helen  is  throughout  the  liiad  a  genuine  lady,  graceful  in  motion  and 
speech,  noble  in  her  associations,  full  of  remorse  for  a  fault  for  which  higher 
powers  seem  responsible,  yet  grateful  and  affectionate  towards  those  with 
whom  that  fault  had  connected  her.  I  have  always  thought  the  following 
speech  in  which  Helen  laments  Hector  and  hints  at  her  own  invidious  and 
unprotected  situation  in  Troy,  as  almost  the  sweetest  passage  in  the  poem. 

H.  N,  COLBEIDOB. 
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We  shall  remain,  till  the  twelfth  dawn  arise. 

\n,  then,  their  mules  and  oxen  to  the  wains  966 

Join*d  speedily,  and  under  Ilium's  walls 
Assembled  numerous ;   nine  whole  days  they  toiPd, 
Bringing  much  fuel  home,  and  when  the  tenth 
Bright  morn,  with  light  for  human  kind,  arose, 
Then  bearing  noble  Hector  forth,  with  tears  990 

Shed  copious,  on  the  summit  of  the  pile 
They  placed  him,  and  the  fuel  fired  beneath. 

But  when   Aurora,  daughter  of  the  Dawn, 
ReddenM  the  east,  then,  thronging  forth,  all  Troy 
Encompass'd  noble  Hector*s  pile  around.  995 

The  whole  vast  multitude  convened,    with  wine 
They  quenchM  the  pile  throughout,  leaving  no  part 
Un visited,   on  which  the  fire   had  seized. 
His  brothers,  next,  collected,  and  his  friends. 
His  white  bones,  mourning,  and  with  tears  profuse       1000 
Watering  their  cheeks ;  then  in  a  golden  urn 
They  placed  them,  which  with   mantles  soft  they  veilM 
M»onian-hued,  and,  delving,  buried  it. 
And  overspread  with  stones  the  spot  adust 
Lastly,  short  time  allowing  to  the  task,  IO05 

They  heap'd  his  tomb,   while,   posted  on  all  sides. 
Suspicious  of  assault,  spies   watch'd  the  Greeks. 
The  tomb  once  heap'd,  assembling  all   again 
Within  the  palace,  they  a  banquet  shared 
Magnificent,  by  godlike  Priam  given.  lOlO 

Such  burial  the  illustrious  Hector  found.'® 


[I  cannot  taKe  my  leave  of  this  noble  poem,  without  expressing  how  much 
I  am  struck  with  this  plain  conclusion  of  it.  It  is  liice  the  exit  of  a  great 
man  out  of  company  whom  he  has  entertained  mognifi-ently ;  neither  pom- 
pous nor  familiar;  not  contemptuous, yet  without  much  ceremony.  I  recol- 
lect nothing,  among  the  works  of  mere  man,  that  exemplifies  so  strongly 
the  true  style  of  great  antiquity.]— Ta. 
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OOVTINUBD. 

EXTRAORDINARY  AND  ROMANTIC  ADVENTURES. 

*'KalooUli   will   be  thb   book." 

ITaloolah  /   or,  Jbwmeyings  to  the  Djfhd  Kv/m/ri. 

An  Aatobiography  of  Jona.  Romxb. 

EDITED  BY  W.  a.  MAYO9  M.  a 

DhiBtratioiis  by  Dariey»  beantifiilly  engrared  and  printed  in  tint,  12mo,  doth,  $1  50. 

**  TtM  DMMt  ■ingnUr  and  captivating  narradre  since  Kobineon  Cni0oe."~i?imM  Jhwrmrf. 

^  *  Kaloolah  will  be  '  The  Book.'  If  it  does  not  excite  a  eenntion  in  the  readinf  public  we  will 
be  perfectlj  contetited  to  dietruet  onr  judgment  in  such  matters  in  future.'* — Merehant't  JwnmaL 

**  Bj  far  the  most  attractive  and  entertaining  book  we  have  read  since  the  dara  we  were  laeci* 
oated  by  the  chef  d'oDurre  of  Defoe  or  the  graceful  inrentions  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  It  is  truly  an 
American  novel— not  wholly  American  in  scenenr,  but  American  in  character  and  Americui  ia 
sentiment  "— C/.  S.  Magaxvnt  euid  Democratic  Review. 

**  We  hare  never  read  a  work  of  fiction  with  more  interest,  and  we  may  add.  profit— combining, 
aa  it  does,  with  tlie  most  excitinc  and  romantic  adventures,  a  great  deal  of  information  of  variotis 
idnds.  The  heroine,  Kaloolaiu  u  about  as  charming  and  delicate  a  specimen  of  feminine  nature, 
as  we  recollect  in  anv  work  or  imagination  or  fancy.  We  viU  answer  for  it  that  all  readers  will 
be  perfectly  delighted  with  her."— Jot«ma/  of  Education,    Vw 

*'  We  have  met  with  no  modern  work  of  fiction  that  has  so  entranced  na.  The  former  part  of 
Kaloolah  carries  the  reader  captive  by  the  same  irresistible  charm  that  is  found  in  the  pages  of 
Robinson  Cntsoe,  than  which  imperishable  work,  however,  it  pratents  a  wider  and  more  varied 
flehl  of  adventure ;  while  the  latter  part  expands  into  scenes  of  splendor,  magnificence,  and  «i> 
chanuneot,  unsorpiased  by  those  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment."— Cbin.  Advertimr, 


Letters  from  the  AUeghcmy  Mmmtains. 

BY  CHARLES   LANMAN, 

Ubrwian  tfthB  War  Department  i  Author  of  "A  Summer  Htth^WiUemem/*^    ■ 

12mo,  75  cts. 

*  *  These  letters  are  descriptive  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  regloiui  in  the  old  states  of  ibm 
Union,  which  hM  never  before  been  described  by  any  traveller,  and  they  will  be  found  to  contahn  a 
great  amount  of  valuable  information,  as  well  as  many  characteristic  anecdotes  and  legsodi  of 
Ae  western  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee. 


The  Twrkish  Evening  Entertainments : 

The  Wonders  of  Memorials  and  the  Rarities  of  Anecdotes.    By  Abmit)  Bui 
HxMDEir,  the  Klynyn.     Translated  from  the  Torkiah. 

BY  JOHN  P.  BROWN.  E8Q^ 

Dragoman  qf  the  Legation  qf  the  United  Statee^  at  Conetantineple. 
12mo.     In  September. 

**  It  Is  by  far  the  most  interesting  book  that  has  been  published  at  Constantinople  for  a  loag  time. 
•  •  *  The  historical  and  amusing  interest  of  the  two  hundred  and  seven  curioeitiw,  which  1 
mi«ht  call  anecdotes,  is  so  obvious,"  &c.— Fon /famwwrr,  the  celebrated  Orientaiiet,  to  the 
TranMator. 

*  This  book  is  one  of  the  meet  hiteresting  and  amusing  which  has  appeared."— your.  AMUOifim. 
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JBvhver  and  Forbes  on  the  Water  Treatment. 

Edited,  with  additional  matter,  by  Roland  8.  Houghton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.     Om 
Tolnmc,  13mo,  cloth,  75  cis. 

COlfTKHTS. 
L  B«lwer'«**ConfiBamoiMora  Water  Patiani."  IL  Dr.  Forbei  on  HrdropeUiT.  m.  Remaifci 
«B  Baihinf  and  the  Wat«r  Treatment,  by  EraMnus  WUaoOf  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S,  author  of  **  Wiinoa's 
Anatomy/'  *"  Wilson  on  Healthy  Skin,"  dec  IV.  Medical  Opinions,  by  Sir  Charten  S^udamoia, 
Herbert  MHyn,  Ddl  (^uoke,  Freeman,  Ueaihcote,  Ac  V.  Obeenradoiw  on  Hygiene  and  iho  Water 
Treatment,  i>y  ilie  Editor. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  interest  literary  and  prolensional  men,  and  all  oilier  petsoos  of  a^ 
demary  habits  or  pursuits  in  the  subject  of  Hygiene  and  the  Water  Treatment,  u»  auract  their 
attention  to  the  importance  ol  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  Health,  with  a  riew  to  the  r  r^ 
rention  and  cure  of  disease  by  Hyrieaic  maiiairemeiu,  and  to  define  those  leading  general  pfmei> 
pies  which  lie  ai  the  basis  of  genuine  Water  Core. 


Eeeays  wnd  Oraiiona. 

By  Ret.  GEOBex  W.  Bbthuns,  D.  D. 
One  volume,  12mo.    In  Sept. 

This  rolume  will  comprise  all  the  popular  occasional  Orations  and  Diseoursea  of  the  distia* 
gnished  author ;  and  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed  are  such  as  to  render  the 
Toiume  exceedingly  interesting  a^B^tractive  to  the  general  reader. 


Coleridg^s  Biographia  Literai^ia. 

Biographia  Literaria  ;  or  Biographical  Sketches  of  ray  Literary  Life  and  Opi- 
nions. By  Samuel  Taylor  Goltridge.  From  the  9d  London  edition,  pre- 
pared for  publication  by  the  late  H.  N.  Coleridge.     2  vols.  l2nio.     $2. 

*  His  mind  conuins  an  aoioni  \\\ni*  map  o(  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  while  in  YA  power  and  men' 
Ber  of  putting  it  to  use,  he  iti^plays  inue  ol  what  we  mran  by  the  term  genius  than  any  mortal  1 
aver  saw,  or  ever  expect  to  see. "    John  /Vs/er. 


A  Lift  for  the  Lamf  ; 

Neatly  printed  in  duodecimo.     75  cts. 

**They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages  and  stolen  the  aerapt."— < 

*  '  This  volume,  printed  in  a  novel  sryle,  comprises  comprehensive  and  original  materials  for 
•*  Table  Tott**— such  as  literary  anerdotes  and  statiMics,  ongin  of  words,  philolugical  curiosities, 
quaint  scraps  from  old  authons  strange  custoois,  odd  sayings;  in  daort,  as  a  commonplace  book 
af  ai^  extensive  reader  and  shrewd  observer  it  is  a  most  acceptable  ^  lift"  Ibr  thaw  inwars  loa 
lasy  or  too  busy  to  read  whole  libraries  for  themselves. 


The  Fountain  of  TAving  Waters. 

BY   A    LAYMAN. 

In  a  neat  and  elegant  preacntation  volume,  with  a  Vignette     In  OctoUr, 

*'  And  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  esy.  Come ; 
And  let  him  chat  heareth  sav.  Come: 
And  let  him  that  is  a  hirst,  (^ome  ; 
And  whosoever  will,  'et  hirn  take  of  »he  water  of  life  freely." 

iUv.»:ll 
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The  Illustrated  Knickerbocker  ; 

The  History  of  New-York^ 
From  th«  Begmnlng  of  the  World  to  the  end  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty:  containing , 
among  many  surprising  and  curious  matters,  the  Unutterable  Ponderings 
of  Walter  the  Doubter ;  the  Dimstrous  Projects  of  William  the  Testy,  and 
the  Chivalric  Achievements  of  Peter  the  Headstrong — the  Three  Dutch 
Grovernors  of  New- Amsterdam :  Being  the  only  authentic  History  of  ths 
Times  that  ever  hath  been  or   erer  will  be  published. 

BY   DIEORICH    KNICKERBOCKER. 

Dhiscrated  with  15  superior  engrarings  on  wood,  by  the  most  sminent  artlstfl, 
from  Designs  by  Darley,  viz : 

Olqffe  Van  Kortland  metuuring  the  land  with  Portrait  qf  Diedrich  Kniekerboektry  from  on 

Tenbro^Jc^t  breaches.  original  painling  lately  discovered  bu  the 

Tiaion   ^  Oloffe  the  Dreamer^  qf  the  future  Erjteditton  to  HoOand. 

city  qf  New- Amsterdam.  The  Dutch  Exploring  EspeditUm  east  aeeag 
T*he  Peach  Wctr.  at  Hurlgate. 

Portrait  qf  Wouter  Van  Twitler^rom  authen-  Dutch  Lorer. 

tie  eourcea.  Kiddermeiaten  in  his  Cq^ln. 

Oem.  Van  Poffenburg^  practicing  war  on  the  Batt/e  at  Port  Chrietina. 

8m\flow«ar».  KntckerbockM-  raging  at  the  crying  children. 

Knickerbocker  making  hie  bow  to  the  public.  '. 

And  a  larger  illustration  on  stone,  from  a  drawing  by  Heath,  of  London ; 

a  humorous  representation  of  Peter  Stuyvesanf  s  Army. 
Elegantly  printed  in  Royal  Octavo.     Price  in  cloth,  $3  50 ;  extra  dark  cloth» 

gilt  edges,  $4 ;   dark  calf,  antique  style,  (5 ;  morocco  extra,  $6.    In 

September. 


The  Illustrated  SketchrBook. 

The  Sketch-Book. 

BY   WASHINGTON    IRVING. 

Illustrated  with  a  serieB  of  highly -finished  Bngravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs 

by  Darley  and  others,  Engraved  in  the  best  style  by  Childs,  Herrick,  6lc 

One  volume,  square  octavo,  cloth  extra,  ||3  50 ;  cloth  gilt,  %4 ;  morocco 

extra,  $6. 

**  We  confeflB  thai  we  know  of  none  in  this  country  so  competent  to  the  task  of  illustratinf  this 

work  as  the  young  artist  selected  for  the  purpose,  Felix  Darlejr,  some  of  whose  designs  wehavs 

had  the  pleasure  of  !«eeini;.    They  are  full  of  the  quiet,  Crayonish  humor  peculiar  to  the  author, 

and  drawn  with  the  same  elegant  finish  and  freedom  from  blemish  which  disiinguish  all  his  works. 

Until  we  saw  these  designs  we  were  incredulous  as  to  the  ability  of  any  of  our  natire  artisls  Is 

properly  illuMrate  the  humorous  passages  of  Irring's  writings,  "--^vem*^  Mirror. 


The  lU/ustrated  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Tales  of  a    Traveller. 

BY   WASHINGTON    IRVING. 

Illustrated  with  15  designs  by  Dariey,  engraved  on  wood  in  the  first  style  by 
Childs,  Herrick,  Leslie,  Bobbet,  Edmonds.  &-c      One  volume;.  Royal  8to, 
same  style  find  prices  as  the  Knickerbocker. 
.*  It  is  faiiended  that  the  engrarings  in  this  volume  and  in  the  Kntckerbockfr  shall  exessd  in 
•sosUeoca  any  thing  of  the  kind  yet  produced  in  this  country.    It  will  be  ready  in  October. 
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G.   P.   PUTWAM's   new  PUBIJOATIOira. 


Cjniin  SUiutrattit  Sooki. 

CONTIMUEP. 

The  lUuetrdted  Qddamitk. 

Oliver   Ooldsmith,  a  Biography. 

BY  WASHINGTON   IRVING. 

With  aboat  40  DliiBtratioiis  selected  by  the  publiaher  from  Fobstsk's  Lm  of 
Goldsmith,  beautifully  engrayed  on  wood  by  W.  Roberts.  8to.  In 
Auguti, 


Fa/rniVy  Picbwrea  from  ike  Bible. 

EDITED  BY  MRB.  E.  F.  ELLETT. 

Compriainf  original  articlee  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bethone,  Rer.  H.  Field,  Rer.  Mr. 

Borchard,  and  other  Eminent  Divines. 
lUiMtrated  with  designs  by  Darley,  elegantly  printed,  l2nio.    In  Sipf. 


The  lUust/rated  MormrnerUs  of  Egypt 

Egypt  and  Its  Monuments, 

As  Dlustrative  of  Scripture  History. 

BY  REV.  DR.  HAWK8. 

With  Architectural  and  other  Views  finely  executed  on  stone,  and  numerous 
engravings  on  wood,  from  the  works  of  Roesellini,  ChampoUion,  Wilkin- 
■on,  Slc    Royal  8vo.     In  September. 


The  Illustrated  Nmeveh. 

Layard^s  Nineveh  and  its  Remains, 

With  103  Illustrations  on  wood  and  on  stone.    9  vols,  in  one,  handsomely 
bound  in  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  ^5 ;  calf  extra,  antique  style,  $6. 


The  Illustrated  Italy. 

The  Genius  of  Italy, 

Or  Sketches  of  Italian  Life,  Literature  and  Religion. 

BY   REV.   ROBERT  TURNBULU 

With  views  of  Milan  Cathedral,  the  Roman  Forum,  Pompeii,  St.  Peters,  and 
the  Lake  of  Como,  beautifully  engraved  on  wood,  elegantly  bound  in 
extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  $3.     In  September. 
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CONTINUED. 

The  IWast/raied  Pilgrim! a  Progress. 

New  aod  beaatiivd  edition  of  Pilgrim's  Progreflt,  (in  an  elegant  Tolnroe,  nni- 
fonn  with  Tilt's  Illustrated  Milton,  &c.)  To  be  published  simuluneonsly 
by  David  Booub,  London,  and  Geo.  P.  Putnam,  New- York,  a  new  and 
beautifiilly  Illustrated  Ekiition  of  Bunt  Ait's  PiLaBUc's  Piooeess  ;  with  a 
new,  original  Life  op  Buntan,  written  expressly  for  this  Edition,  by  K^'v. 
George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.  The  whole  containing  from  250  to  300  li lus- 
trations, exquisitely  Bngraved  on  Wood,  by  the  best  Enmyers  in  London, 
from  Original  Drawings  by  an  Eminent  Artist,  and  Printed  in  the  best 
Style  of  the  Art.     In  one  elegant  volume. 

feospectus. 

In  introducinf  to  public  node*  a  new  edition  of  The  Pilgrim'*  Progi^ew  dw  moat  popular  bnok 
Is  the  Eiwliah  Language— it  la  unneceaaary  to  expatiate  on  the  merha  ao  unirenaUy  admitted  as 
Iboaaoftfie 

**  Ingenioua  dreamer !  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  aweet  truth  alike  prevail." 

The  publisher,  therefore,  conflnea  himself  to  a  simple  enumeratioD  of  the  mam  features  by  which 
ttie  present  edition  will  be  distinguished. 

This  distinction  is  threefold  : 

IsL  Jn  the  Purity  of  the  Test.  It  will  be  printed  from  the  latest  editions  published  in  the 
author's  lifetime,  containing  his  last  revisions  and  alterations.  For  this  purpose  the  eztremelj 
Tftre  edition  of  the  first  part,  published  in  16A^,  has  been  placed  at  the  publisher's  dii*poral  by  the 
dilic^em  researches  of  George  Oflbr,  Esq.  of  Hackney,  whose  library  contains,  amonff<n  other  urea* 
■iires,ao  unrivalled  collection  of  early  edition*  of  Btmyan.  Most  of  the  ordinary  editions  of  this 
divine  allegory  are  very  erroneous ;  and  printed  as  they  have  been  from  one  another,  without 
refereiKe  to  the  originals,  show  alfraiiniu  and  cmi—ion*  altogether  at  variance  with  the  Author's 
texut 

2d.  In  the  abaenee  qf  NotcM.  With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  recent  editions  of  the  Pilgrim 
■re  encumbered  with  tedious  doctrinal  notes,  overlaving  the  text,  and  distracting  the  attention  of 
the  reader  from  the  original  narrative.  From  these  this  edition  will  be  altogether  fne.  The  work 
will  be  laid  before  the  reader  as  Bunyan  leA  it;  the  only  variationa  will  consist  in  the  correction 
and  verification  of  the  marginal  references,  wliich,  firom  errors  of  the  preaa,  are  in  the  early 
editions  frequemly  inaccurate. 

3d.  In  the  lUu9trationa.  In  the  present  edhkm  these  are  greatly  more  numerous  and  of  a  higher 
class,  than  have  ever  been  given  with  the  work.  They  will  range  from  Two  Himdred  and  FiHy 
Hi  Three  Hundred  in  cumber,  engraved  by  the  Brothere  Dalziel,  from  Drawings  by  William  Har> 
vey,  the  most  graceful  and  imaginative  of  modem  designers,  and  will  conaipt  of  mad  and  Tail  Pieces, 
Vigneiie.4,  and  Border  Illustrations,  in  all  that  variety  of  pictorial  arrangenoent  for  which  this  artist 
b  no  r^elebrated.  A  beautifully  engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author  wHl  also  be  given  from  the  origi> 
tial  drawing,  by  R.  White,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  from  which  was  engraved  the  like- 
oess  attached  u>  the  first  edition  of  the  Holy  War  (now  extremely  rare).  This  will  be  engraved  on 
neel.  in  the  line  manner,  by  Mr.  H.  Bourne,  fomuog  at  once  the  finest  aiKl  most  authentic  Portrait 
of  Btmyan  ever  published. 

The  Work  will  be  printed  in  crown  octavo,  in  the  best  mannsr,  and  will  be  publiahed  in  Blonthly 
Parts,  price  26  cents  each.    Part  L  will  app<iar  in  a  few  days. 

Each  Part  will  contain  Forty  pages  of  Letterpress,  and  firom  Twenty-five  to  Thii^  Engravings 
Ml  Wood. 

The  Work  will  be  complete  in  about  Ten,  but  not  sxceeding  Twelve,  Parts. 

*.*  A  few  Copies,  printed  on  Large  Paper  Cprice  7t.  2s.  or  glO),  with  the  finest  impressioiM  of 
die  Cuts  In  their  beet  sute.  As  these  will  be  issued  only  in  a  complete  Ibrm,  persons  desirous  to 
them  should  at  ooce  forward  their  names  to  the  publisher. 


t  A  few  specimens  of  theee  inaccuracies  are  given  in  a  separate  Proepcstus,  whh  a  qwcimen  of 
tte  work,  which  will  be  supplied  (gratis) «.  n  applioaikm. 

N.B—TO  THE  T'^ADt— The  first  number  will  be  forwarded  generally  «• 
ft  Specimen,  on  sale ;  but  no  fiitura  number  will  be  sent  imle«  actually  ordered. 
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CONTIirUBD. 


Zays  of  the  Western  World. 


Contenu :— "  I^ove'e  Requiem,"  by  Charles  Penno  Homniin ;  "  Tlie  Mother  of  Mooei/*  by  Tbt. 
CHrnod ;  "The  IjiikI  of  DrwrniB,"  bv  Wm.  C.  Bryant  ;'♦  Leee  In  the  Cuf  of  lAfe^**  by  Mrs.  S  G. 
Howe;  '*The  Night  Cometh."  bT  MrB.  Embury;  •' The  Toumaroeoi  at  Acre,"  by  H.  W.  Her- 
ben;  "Greenwood^'  by  Mias  Pindar ;  •' Worship,"  by  Miaa  Bayard;  ''The  Child's  Miaiaaf''by 
Mrs.  Embury. 

Small  folio,  illuminated  in  the  most  superb  nuinner  by  Mapleson,  with  Borders  and  Vinectee— 
printed  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colore— bound  in  morocco,  in  a  massive  style — forming  me  most 
•legant  and  recherche  book  of  the  kind  erer  produced  in  this  country.    %\2. 


Oriental  Life  lUust/rated : 


Being  a  New  Edition  of  "  Efithen  "  or.  Traces  of  Travel  Brought  Home  from 
the  E^st.  Illuatrated  with  fine  Steel  EngraTingB.  l2nH>,  cloth,  extra 
gUt,9l  50. 


lU/uetrated  Grecian  amd  Roma/n  Mythology. 

BY  M  A.  DWIQHT. 

With  Preface  by  Prof.  Titi.br  Lewis,  of  the  Uniyersity  of  New-York.  17 
niostradons.  1  vol.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  half  morocco,  top  edge  gilt,  $3  75 ; 
doth,  gilt  edges,  $3  50 ;  plain  $3. 


Poeme. 


BY   ANNE  CHARLOTTE   LYNCH. 

Dlnstrated  by  Dorand,  Huntington,  Darley,  Dugan,  Rothermel,  ^.  ht. 
One  volume,  8vo  Elegantly  printed  on  euperfine  paper,  uniform  with 
the  niuiitrated  Editions  of  Willis,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  6lc.  Cloth,  $1  50 ; 
gflt  extra,  %% ;  morocco  extra,  ||3. 


A  Booh  of  the  Hudson  ; 

Collected  firom  the  Various  Writings  of  Dibducr  Khicvskbockss     Edited  by 
Geoffrey  Crayon.    New  edition  in  large  type,  with  four   Illustratioiif. 
l8mo,  50  cents. 
The  Cheaper  Editioii,  without  plates,  smaller  type,  37^  cents. 
**  One  of  the  most  d«lightf\il  w^'xa  in  the  language.  "—Bosf on  IVanserfpt 
**  Summer  Tou'ists  on  the  Hudson  can  find  no  pleasanter  companion  than  this.** 
"  A  happy  idea  this  of  brinsinff  to^e'her  in  a  rolume,  for  the  po<*kei,  the  scattered  utos  and 
sketrhes  of  thr  Hudson,  which  fill  so  many  attractire  pares  in  the  dlflerem  Toluraes  of  Wasbfatf- 
ton  Irvine.    The  man  is  to  be  envied  who.  with  a  '  jmmer  xtr  y  before  him,  embarks  on  one  of 
the  floating  palaci^  of  the  river  wi'h  this  choice  volume  foi-  ban  companion,  as  he  is  borne  along 
the  ample  breadth  ai  the  Tsppan  Sea,  by  the  walln  of  the  Palisades,  or  ihreaib  the  srand  defilH 
of  the  If  ighlands     lie  will  be  put  in  a  mood  for  the  most  exquisite  ei\joymem  of  book  and  lasd 
■cape  as  ha  glances  ikotn  ooa  to  the  other."— I^i/.  World. 
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